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my  own  mfriil.  hut  hml  hnnlly  d«r««<l  to  pxp-rt  to  w  In  exl^t«?n*^:  r^ry  great.  Itw-Huw  It  U 
prfjinr»Hl  with  «>  nuich  liti-rury  tn^tc  and  ju'ljmunt,  oviinfi  ihn>Uf;hout  pr«  strict  «  n-janJ 
for  purity  of  moral.*.  \\  hili-  iu  rhr.nclvr  i.-  -»n  li  hi*  i  n-^-iniiiHutly  til*  it  for  r<»H»*jri'''  ntnl  IliL'h 
Sclioolx.  "ami  the  mere  it<lv!»ii<t>(|  rlitr-^e".  iiinlf  hii'I  fi-iijitlo,  iu  .••11  our  Armlouiical  luxtilU' 

tinns.  it  will  l«c  Pmiid  v»'rv  iiistr»u  tive  ((<  jir<.f«-.«<l<«nHl  Hfirl  lih-rnn.-  upmi.  p-nrrrtlly :  ami  to  lltiit 
iMVtf,  aiid  I  Hill  hHppv  to  l-elievc.  i)i<  n'!i>iiiif  rlM.^i*  t.f  nir  lui-ino-x  ni«Mi.  wlm  tmiAurv  up  Ibeir 
lei-<ure  moiiienin  biuI  tlcvot<>  llu«m  to  the  ciilti\arioii  of  ihdr  inti-lliM't  niid  tnr<te. 

1  f*>el  entirely  «"«)iitiiliM>t  (.f  ihc  »in«W!»K  of  your  l^xtk;  nnd  iim  it  \a  i-^liutitf^l  mind  tliat  rule* 
the  world.  bO  I  e\|'«'t  t  crcsit.  tuid  wlufjiry,  and  liwfind  ♦•IT«><M(»  frftm  the  general  iutroducliun  of 
so  wuud,  and  pure,  and  taj-telul  »  Work  an  iLal  you  hnve  i>rc[)nr<^l. 

biuceruly  your  friood,         B.  P.  Atdelott. 


/Vom  thf  Lnnd'm  Liti^ary  GatrlU,  of  J/arch,  1^51. 

"Th<»  imm<'n«o  ln>>oor  W.-^towp.!  In  tim  T'r''|'firnlion  of  niirh  a  work,  is  at  onr«  nhx\nnn,  and  we 
fjin  bi*ar  t<-<iiuuiiiy  to  Ihi*  juil|.'niput  ami  tji.-t««  «li-plnyf<l  by  the  ci'ii^.ilrr.  .Mr.  (  leir,-Iiind  has 
ivndm'l  Ko«n|  mrvicp  U>  th««  i-aiiw  of  found  nlucalion  hy  the  publirulion  of  thLi  fliiHu-lnx.k, 
whiih.  we  tru.-t,  «ill  l>e  a*  wid.rly  iutrrnhn-ivl  InJo  tlie  whof'l«  of  tlii*  n>untry  an  it  i*  alreaily  in 
Aniorioa.  The  work  Im.-  U*««n  Miidiouj^ly  j.r»'|>tirt.«l  with  a  view  to  the  moral  ay  woll  ns  to  tlia 
iiiU'llivtunl  linproTcnu'nt  of  tlie  ri.Mnjf  pcnonition.  and  wiu'IhfT  an  eilm-ationol  book  or  one 
fur  private  rtadiug,  it  in  auioug  the  be»t  Coui)>eudiuuui  of  Eu(;li.>di  Lilvralure." 
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8.  ENGLISH  LITEHATUKE  OF  THE  HIHETEENTH  CEimTBT,  chn>nolof,H.-any 
arrange^l.  Cou»«i.-tinn  of  Hiojrniphii-nl  J^ket<  hes  of  the  Authors  and  .S  lwtions  from  their  work^; 
witn  Sotvs  explanatory,  llluntrntive,  nnd  dinTtiriK  to  the  best  e<litiona  and  T8ri«.u«  prilicinma; 
U'inj:  a  ife<|ufll  to  the  Compendium  of  £ugli^b  Lilerature."  By  Charles  D.  Clevelaud.  Stereo* 
iyp«  edition. 

HiiH  Mx^ucI  to  the  "Compendium"  compri«*s  ljif»pTnphicAl  ^kclrhea  and  wlertlona  fVom  the 
writingji  of  Knj;lish  authors  who  rfiVrf  within  the  pn^sont  century,  and  tho<«  at  pr«v^nt  living. 
The  Tolume  tlierofore  embrnre.i  a  Inrge  number  of  authora  who  jiouruheU  in  the  hut  ceutury. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  OF  TUE  PRESS. 

"The  arranpementa  thron^rhont  ar«  jndiHon*.  and  the  aolpcMons  hare  h«>en  made  with  the 
nJcpxt  di'-rriuiiiuition.  '1  lie  volunio  in  one  w»-ll  ralrulali-d  to  (fra'-e  ax  wi'll  the  litirary  an  the 
eenlre-t and  to  l»e  rffrrr»"<|  to  airnin  atnl  ai:«in  with  filrnsnre.  It  if  full  of  iuformatiou,  and 
may  well  be  dc.>»Tilieil  an  a  nmket  of  lil^^rary  fci-uin." — I'tuna.  Jiiijuirfr,  J'/itla. 

•♦It  U  quite  nnfflrlent  of  thin  noMe  volume  t/>  nay  that  It  In  bafiHl  on  the  plan  of  the  author's 
"Compendium  of  Kmrli.-'h  literature,"  aWrork  whirh  ban  more  juilirioun  n'Milini:  and  ^l*•^lillg 
exoellcnce  than  any  «>ther  e\er  l)^u«*<l  for  rimihir  pur|»o»>*»s." — American  Courier,  I'Udada. 

"It  Is  a  work  of  whftlarship  and  tante.  and  emliodien  an  amount  of  admirable  nentlinent, 
lofty  elixpienre.  nml  true  j>o«'lry,  whirh  mnken  un  proml  that  we  .tpeak  the  tonirue  of  Knuli.-h- 
meii.  I'rof.  r.  bun  had  the  heart  of  the  philiinthropist  and  the  Chrli-tlnn.  while  exen-Ntnir  the 
eve  of  the  erill<",  and  ha*  not  only  k»«pt  «iul  evi-ry  thini;  «»tTfn?"iTe  to  reliL'it>n,  but  ^^r^>up«^l  b^ 
pother  come  of  the  U'>t  pcmn  iu  moml.H  and  rt-ii^iim  to  be  found  in  the  lun;^uage." — A^w  Jt>W; 
Evangrlift, 

"Mr.  n*>volnnd.  In  thl«  and  In  hin  former  work,  the 'Compendium  of  Fnt'li^h  Literature,' 
prior  to  the  li«th  rentury.  hnn  had  a  hiu'hi-r  aim  than  ordinary  a.mplli-r^.  He  ban  not  rh'wn  a 
fi'w  lirilli.int  uritir-".  in  t/fier  to  miike  a  t^M^by  look,  nor  i«4  his  i.loa  to  ;rive  a  •^matleIillc■  to 
the  reiiih-r.  a  nli.'lit  «i-i|iinintnnrp  with  work*  which  ouubt  to  W  thomu;:hly  known  hy  ••\«>ry- 
body.  Hi-  l>ook  '\*  ra'In^r  like  a  bill  of  fare  to  nonie  r^plrndtil  enfiTtjiiiinieiiU  whi«h  It  ir«  w«»ll 
canifull)  to  rxniniii.'.  )<-f"re  l>e<rinnintr  to  pnrtake:  or  like  a  table  •  f  omtentn  to  nonn-  bui;e 
volume,  whi-'b  v\  il|  iiJ.iriii  vou  %vhfit  there  in  to  W  found.  a(i<l  enable  yi»u  to  ehooise  f'r  your- 
Bcif  where  to  b^-piu  to  n-ml. ' — yorVrn't  LJtrary  Ailtrrrturr,  ^tto  York. 

"We  r^miuK'nd  the  »-vlrff|on  to  all  who  wl'-h  to  ke»«p  the  well  of  Knfrll«h  undrfile.1.  end  to 
r«nbt  the  tenUetiry  of  the  |>opular  literature  of  the  day." — tV/tarnvn  ii:fujul  Journal,  litmUm. 
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8.  A  COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  ehronn|oei<-ally  arransred. 
Connintin^  of  |:io;:i.i|-lii' •.!  f^ki  frhm  o|  the  Aulborn  and  S«'l«vtionn  from  their  woik^:  with 
*•  •         •     itorv.  illU!*tr.itive,  Ac.   By  Cburlea  D.  ClcTplaiid.  t^teroiityiK}  editiu' 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  completes  the  course  upon  Anefent  and  Modern 
Literaiore,  which  1  originally  designed  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
prepared  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  mj  works  on  Koglish 
and  American  Literature,  little  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  this  is  even  more  the  otlspring  of 
necessity  than  either  of  my  other  works ;  for  thongh  a  general 
knowledge  of  English  literature  conld  have  been  gleaned  from 
a  nomber  of  books  that  were  io  use  before  my  first  work  ap- 
peared, yet  I  know  of  none,  now  accessible  as  school  books, 
which  would  give  the  youthful  student  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  Greek  aad  Koman  writers.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my 
▼few,  a  work  very  much  needed ;  for  as  far  as  my  observation 
goeB,  the  scholars  who  leave  our  English  High,  and  ^Norroal 
Schools,  and  onr  best  private  Seminaries,  come  ont  not  only 
very  ignorant  of  the  character,  works,  and  style  of  the  classic 
authors,  init  often  even  of  tlieir  very  names. 

The  classical  scholar  will,  of  coorse,  see  at  a  glance  that  I 
have  not  attempted  to  give  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
bnt  those  only  who  are  by  comuiou  consent  considered  the 
BIST.  Still,  in  what  I  have  here  attempted,  many  errors  and 
omissions  will  doubtless  be  detected  by  those  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  this  subject  \  and  if  auy  one  will  point  them  out, 
and  will  write  to  me,  expressing  freely  In  what  way  he  may  think 

1* 
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vi 


the  next  edition  (which  will  be  stereotyped)  may  be  improved, 
I  shall  feel  nnder  Teiy  great  obligations  to  him  for  sach  kind- 
neas.  It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centiiry  since  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  were  the  chief  sabjecta  of  my  studies, 
and  though,  in  the  mean  time^  I  have  kept  np  mj  acqnaintance 
with  them  as  mnch  as  my  other  avocations  would  allow,  yet  I 
well  know  how  great  an  advance  classical  literature  has  made 
during  that  period,  and  therefore  I  feel  conscious  that  in  many 
points  I  may  be  in  tlic  rear. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  can  desiro  no  greater  favor  to  be 
shown  to  this  my  latest,  than  has  been  so  signally  bestowed 
npon  my  previous  works. 

CHABLEB  DBXTBB  CLRVBLAND. 
Pbiladblfbia,  Mafoh  29,  isei. 
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PART  FIRST. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  GREECE. 


HOMHIU 

Ittt^i  llomor  onrp,  and  jon  van  read  no  mttr*., 
V*it  Mil  bcM>k>*  ••!>»•  itppi'iir  «•>  in^'an.  >^<>  ; 
\>r»*wjll  mj^ni  piuM«;  )>nt  still  por«'i^t  !<>  tcad. 
And  Homer  will  be  »tl  tho  >>n.)ks  t<mi  ri.  .  .i 

Bfl  HohiorV  Wi»rkt*  your  i«ta«ly  an»l  delight, 

Read  th^'m  by  dny,  and  tnedlUtto  by  nierhl  ; 

TIkhc  ■  form  T'>ur  j iiil;;ni?iit.  ihi'nro  your  ntaXlHia t>rf n.K. 

And  U'Aw  the  Mui<t*ji  a|>wur«l  to  thctr  bi>riDg. 

Or<^nt  rfoinrr  t<>o  afipMri,  of  daring  wing, 
i'jtroDt  of  song. 

Troy'x  <l<ml)tfnl  wa'!^  in  I'^ln'-*  )>«,>.s(>d  :\xray. 
¥et  frown  on  Greoce  in  ilomer'4  deatiil<^Hrt  iajr. 

Vharleg  f!prn(/nf. 

It  not  .1  litile  rfiuark;0>lc  that  nothing  Haoiil'l  !>'•  kiixwn  with 
r«Miainty  of  th<*  ]>rirentat^<'.  <»r  of  tlx*  birth-place,  or  even  ol  the  <«f 
1  h«'  gr^^atosi  [  o.  t  of  antiquiiy  ;  oi  him  wiio,  noxt  to  Milton,  ranks  a.; 
th*'  trroat^'ht  epic  jwiet  of  the  worhl.  Ah  to  hi-  Mi  th-plac«',  it  is  well 
kiKkwu  that  sev<>n  cities  contended  fur  tku  kouor  of  itjacuordin^  10  the 
following  dactylic  hexameter: — 

"Smyrna,  Chi-os,  C«>lo-phon,  .S<iia  iiu>«,  RhoiJos,  Argos,  A-llicii?e.  ' 
Of  thcs«»,  Smyrna  appears  to  have  th*»  befst  claim,  his  epithet,  Mele- 
sigenes,  lieiag  derived  from  the  river  Meles/  which  was  la  tUe  ueigh- 


t  "Blind  MelpKieonf'*.  thvnrA  Homer  eallM, 

Whov-  p'M-m  I'iKi-Wua  cliallengMl  r'>r  hi^  awji.      Par,  Itt'j.,  iv.  'iV. 

JIf  i-  «I.M)  I'Hllerl  Mtfoiiiili  s ,  n<  Koinc  tliink,  f:  ui  Mt'Tiin  tli.  ;i  1.1  f  nt  u»ni« 
of  Lydia;  or,  a>  otli.Ti:.  fruiii  .M;tM>ii,  Kiii}^  ol  Lvilm,  Isis  re|>iUe"i  tnilier. 

■  Dlin<l  Tlirtinvn;  <4ii.i  biiu  l  M>oii.u.-«4     -Par.  L''-)it,  iU.  JW, 
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ViorhiKJii  of  tliat  cily,  whilo  all  his  looal  dd'scriiif i<'iH.  as  well  n<  luK 
f(  olincrs  ;ni<l  pn  jn  li  •••s,  as  displayed  iu  Lis  works,  beuia  to  tavor  his 
Asiati<-  a  1)1 1  probal'Iy  I«»ninii  ori-^in. 

As  to  the  aiiti'iiiity  of  Ills  life  and  writin,'<.  tinT*;  a  still  LT'-ntor 
divpf^ity  of  o]/iiii(jiJ.  T]i»»  A rnn  li'l i  ui  mniMfS  plai  liim  ahoiit  '.n'T 
vt!fins  befoff  Cliiist,  aivl  wiih  \\\l<  ihn  majority  <>!  I<'.ini<Ml  iiicn  art; 
(lispostnl  to  concur.  Of  lii<  ju  isoiml  liif<tory  littl.^  is  kn<-\s  ii.  Muiy 
sfon»>8  aro  rflat»Ml  of  bis  youthlul  pri*cocity,  which  iiro  doul't It  --  my- 
thical, but  all  aiithoriti'  s  ;iu'i*"«'  in  t«'^tifving  totho  purity  ot  lif.».* 
TItIjs  in  evident  from  Ins  \\  ork>,  I'vt  nu  ono  «"in  r^-ad  tli-  in  \vithout  ljt;iug 
ftimk  with  f1i!<  7n  l>lo  niiality  which  distinguishes  Idni  TJot  only 
anitiiiL'  t  Ijrathm.  but  almost  amongst  Christian  jmets,  so  calltMl, 
nami.'ly,  that  th»M««  is  liardly  a  passag*;  or  i-»  iit  inicnt  in  any  of  his 
poems  which  could  not  b««  read  aloud  in  the  company  of  ih*'  purest 
and  most  refined;  so  that  vvu  Ihjrare  i.  iuarks  that  tbi-  i  riiinst  b^. 
tweon  virtne  and  Tio>  is  more  in>t  i n'  ti \  t  ly  ^iuted  in  the  Uwiiciic 
poems  tlian  in  the  lectures  philn-opliris. 

As  to  liie  jxMstmalify  of  Il(ii!i»  r.  <>iir  wi.nid  scnn  ^dy  think  thai  any 
sane  mind,  competent  to  fU'L-'  in  tli.-  mat ter,  could  .  v.  r  tor  a  iii< -incut 
ipiestiou  it.  The  ancients  t li.  in-el ves  never  f»nt»  rt.ii ii<- 1  a  d»»til»t  on 
the  subject.  I'indar.  Flalo,  Aristotle,  and  otirer  distinuui-hed  <h(  <  k 
iiutiiois  to  whom  his  MiitiTi-'^  \v»'r«'  familiar,  all  assunit'd  tlio  tact, 
nor  ilid  tlit-y  ever  doul.f  that  Ih*-  "  ilia<r'  and  the  "  Odyssey"  weio 
the  work  ol  our  n\in  1.  'I'h'.-  liiileronco  bctu. en  tb<»si:  jK)ems  did  not, 
indeed,  escape  tlnir  ci  itical  notice — just  as  we  |X*rceivo  lb«'  i1iir»M»-nce 
b«*tween  tlie  **Paradi><'  Lost''  and  the  "  l'ara<li<e  Ib'gained,  '  of  Milton  ; 
but  they  never  thought  lliat,  in  order  to  account  for  this  di  lie  relict*, 

'  '*  In  two  respects,  all  the  aceoimtj*  rc.nrerning  hiiu  agree— that  he  had 
■imvelled  much,  and  that  he  vvh.h  nflru-ted  with  blindness.  Prom  the  firytcir- 
cntn'^tnnc*^.  it  hn<  .  ii  inf-  ri  t  ■!  th.tt  he  was  either  rieli  or  fMjffved  the  pjitron- 
ugu  ot  the  wcaUby ,  but  this  will  not  upj^&ar  orce»»ary,  when  it  is  cousiU«red 
that,  in  bif  time,  jonrnejs  were  nsually  performed  on  fbut,  and  that  he  pro- 
bably (ravelleJ,  with  n  view  to  his  support,  n.<<  an  itinerant  niii.<ieian  or 
reciter.  Ftoiu  most  of  the  trn  lHii  ns  re-specttn;:  hiii),  it  fif.jM'jir-'  that  he  wns 
poor,  and  ii  iti  to  bo  feared  tliat  riectss-ity,  rutljcr  ibiin  tho  mere  dveirtj  oi 
gratifyiuf?  curiotiitj,  prompted  his  wanderinf^.  All  that  hae  been  adraneed 
r' -p'-i't iii;r  ilic  f  rrnjiion  of  liliii'lrit  --  mere  conirrtiir.'.  r'ortain  it 
that  thi^  mij^lurluoe  arose  trom  accident  or  dMeo^e,  An<l  not  from  the  o]»>  ra- 
tion of  nature  at  bis  birth ;  for  the  character  of  bit  eompositions  seemf*  rather 
to  suppose  him  all  eye,  (hati  destitute  of  sight;  and  if  they  were  eren  framed 
during  his  blindness,  they  f-trni  n  glorious  pro'^f  f>f  tin  vivid  power  of  Hic 
iintigination  more  than  snppivmg  the  want  of  tho  bodily  urguutt,  and  not 
merely  throwing  a  rarielj  of  il«  own  tints  oyor  the  objects  of  nature,  but 
presenting  them  lo  ihc  mind  in  a  rh':ir«  r  lirht  than  coitM  be  shed  omt  them 
by  one  whose  powers  of  iraiuvdiate  rbion  were  jicrfcotly  free  from  bieroish.*' 
— Sir  Tltoaius  Noon  Talfourd. 
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they  jnnsi  Bappose  that  the  two  poems  proceeded  from  different  au- 
thors. Longinus  compared  the  "  lUad"  to  the  sun  in  its  noondajr 
splendor,  and  the  ^'Odjrssey"  to  the  same  luminary  when  shoni  of  itii 
beams  at  its  setting ;  but  he  would  as  soon  have  doubted  the  identity 
of  the  mid-day  and  the  evening  sun  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  two 
poems.' 

But  it  was  left  to  modem  skepticism  (which  seems  to  think  that  to 
doubt  sliows  a  higher  order  of  intellect  than  to  believe  on  evidence) 
to  maintain  the  bold  position  that  the  "Iliad"  and  the  ** Odyssey" 
were  a  collection  of  separate  lays  by  diflferent  authors,  arranged  and 
put  together  for  the  first  time  during  the  tyranny  and  by  the  order  of 
Pisistratus,'  at  Athens,  about  550  B.  C.  The  chief  supporters  of  this 
theory  are  the  celebrated  German  scholars,  Wolf  and  Ib  ync,  who 
flourished  about  1800,  and  who  lutli  published  editions  of  Homer  of 
great  learning  and  research.    We  have  not  room  hero  to  discuss 

'  "  There  nre  mntiy  hearts  and  minda  to  which  one  of  these  raaUihlcsn  poems 
will  bo  more  dolijrhtful  than  the  other;  there  arc  many  to  which  both  will 
give  equal  plensnre,  thottffh  of  different  kinds;  bat  there  esu  hardly  be  a 
[>erson,  not  nttrrly  Hrerfe  from  tin-  Mu^e?,  who  w  ill  he  qiiito  in'on^iblr'  to  the 
mauit'old  charms  ul  one 'or  the  other.  The  dramatic  action  of  the  Iliad  may 
conmiand  atleniioQ  where  the  dtfitued  narrative  of  the  Odjsiey  wonld  fkit 
to  do  so;  but  how  c:in  anyone,  who  loves  poetry  wnder  any  ,  li>lp 

yieldinf*  up  hifl  soul  to  the  virtuntie  ?iren-singinjj  of  Genius  and  Truth,  which 
i.s  for  ever  resounding  from  the  pi>^.'s  of  either  of  these  marvellous  and  truly 
immortal  po> '  In  the  Iliad  will  be  found  the  sterner  lessons  of  pablto 
jii-ticp  or  ptilili<'  fx|n'<lii'ncp,  and  the  exnmp!»»p  nrc  for  «tatrptnrn  and  {rrne- 
ralH;  in  the  Odyssey  we  are  taught  the  maxima  of  privato  prudence  and  io- 
dividnid  virtae,  and  tiio  inslanoec  are  applioable  to  all  mankind  t  In  both, 
Honesty,  Veracity,  and  Fortitude  are  commended,  and  set  up  for  imitation  ; 
in  both,  Trenrbory,  Fiilsehood,  and  Cowardice  are  condemned,  and  exposed 
for  our  Fcorn  and  avoidance.  Born,  like  the  river  of  Egypt,  in  secret  light, 
th<  V  \  >'i  roll  on  their  great  colUteral  stream!),  wherein  a  thousand poeU have 
bnlhe'l  tltrir  .aaercd  head?,  nnd  therr^t'  drunk  P<  imty  mid  Triitb,  iind  n!!  ^wpot 
and  noble  Imrmouies.  Known  to  no  man  u  the  time  or  place  ol  their  gush- 
ing forth  from  the  earth's  bosom,  bnt  their  oonree  hns  been  amongst  the 
fiutd^  uiid  by  the  dwelllngfl  of  mcq,  nnd  our  children  now  sport  on  their  banks 
and  .muff  their  ealntary  waters.  Of  all  the  (Jreek  poetry,  I.  for  one,  have 
no  hefitation  in  saying  that  the  Iliud  and  the  Odysaey  are  the  most  delightful 
and  have  been  the  most  in.strocitre  works  to  me;  there  U  a  freshness  about 
thorn  both  which  never  fade?*,  fi  trtifli  nnd  sweetness  which  ch:iriiii'd  me  n«  a 
boy  and  a  youth,  and  on  which,  if  I  attain  to  it,  I  count  largely  lor  a  sooth- 
ing reereatioD  ia  mj  old  age." — Hmry  NeUon  Coleridge. 

*  That  before  the  time  of  Pi^istratus  the  books  of  the  Iliad"  and  the 
"Odyssey"  were  in  disorder,  nnd  that  the  honor  of  the  present  arrangement 
ij$  due  to  him.  ia  probable  from  a  remark  in  Cicero's  "Do  Oratore,"  third 
bftok:  Quia  doetior  iisdem  temporlbus  qnam  Pisistralue?  qui  primns'Ho- 
nu-ri  librn-,  rnnfti«o«  nntrn ,  «ic  disposuissc  dicitiir  nt  nunc  hnbomus. — "Who 
in  those  times  was  moro  learned  than  Pisistratuj,  who  is  said  to  have  first 
disposed  flh^  books  of  Homer,  before  that  time  in  disorder,  ss  we  now  possess 
them*" 
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this  question;*  but  it  is  ♦Miough  to  s,iy  that  tho  iiitCHniou^?  ar<rn»nents 
of  th^'so  lonrnfMl  men  have  been  fully  answered  hy  modern  scholars 
of  equal  learning.' 

Indeed,  it  would  li.trdly  seem  possible  that  any  other  opinion  than 
the  personnlitj  of  Uomer  as  the  author  r^f  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssej 
could  win  the  common  sense  of  mankinil ;  for  overy  reader  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  him  must  be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  tliej 
are  tho  works  of  one  author,  from  these  three  prominent  characteris- 
tics—first,  their  general  similarity  of  style,  taste,  and  feeling ;  second, 
the  unity  of  their  plan  ;  and  third,  the  conr^istency  of  the  characters.* 
Even  one  rhetorical  figure  alone,  which  is  so  much  used  by  Homer 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  llomeric — the  simile — so  pervade;?  hin 
whole  works,  in  a  style  and  taste  so  Himilar,  that  it  must  of  itself, 
one  would  think,  forever  settle  the  question.* 

'  Those  who  may  desire  to  go  into  the  ^subject  fully  will  read  Wolfs 
Pr<»K"goincna,"  and  the  itriciures  of  his  ^reut  opponent,  G.  W.  Nitwch ; 
but  a  puccinct  account  of  the  argument  in;i  v  l  e  found  in  Browne's  Cla-*.-iifal 
Literature,''  ftnd  in  the  ''History  of  Greek  Literature,''  by  &ir  Thomas ^oon 
Talfuurd. 

*  Even  Wolf  himself  candidly  d»elaro»  that  when  be  readif  the  "  Iliad*'  he 

lind.s  such  unity  of  design,  such  hiiriuony  of  coloring,  niitl  such  con.>i.<tcncv 
of  chjiracter,  that  he  in  n-ady  to  give  up  hi.n  theories,  and  to  he  angry  with 
himself  fur  doubting  the  common  faith  in  the  personality  of  Homer. 

Professor  Fellon,  in  bis  excellent  edition  of  the  "  lliwl/*  thus  remark  v  in 
the  preface  :  "For  niy  own  f'urt,  I  pief<-r  to  <•  n  i  !■  i  'r,  n  •  ni«  have  received 
it  from  aucieui  edttur«>,  a«  out:  po«:m,  the  work  of  one  author,  aud  that 
antbor  Bomer — the  first  and  greatest  of  minstrels.  Ab  I  understand  the 
*  Iliad,'  there  is  a  unity  of  plan,  a  harmony  of  i>arts,  a  conjiipteiicy  among 
the  different  situation.-'  of  tbc  srime  character,  Avhich  mark  it  as  thf^  produc- 
tion of  one  uiiud;  but  ui  u  miml  aa  verralile  a»  the  lormii  of  nature,  the 
aspects  of  life,  and  the  oombinations  of  powers,  propensities,  and  passions 
in  iii.in  are  vaHoos.*'  In  these  Tiews,  the  literary  world  now  Tory  generally 
concurs. 

'  •♦The  hypothesis  to  which  the  anta^onifits  of  Homer's  personality  TOUtt 
resort  hnplie.>4  something  far  more  wonderful  than  the  tiieory  which  they 
iinpnr'Ti.  They  j>rot"es.*  t«>  cherish  the  dccpt'>t  vejieratii^n  for  tlie  <;enius  di?*- 
played  in  the  poemi).  They  agree,  abo,  iu  the  nuti(j[uily  ut>uaUy  as.«igned  to 
them ;  and  they  make  this  genins  and  ibis  antiquity  the  argaments  to  prove 
tli.'it  oiio  nifin  c»»uld  not  have  composed  them.  They  suppo^f,  then,  that  in 
a  barbarous  age,  instead  of  one  being  marvellously  gilted,  there  were  many  ; 
a  mighty  race  of  bardt?,  such  us  the  world  ha.<  never  since  seen— a  number  of 
miracles  instead  of  one.  All  experience  is  against  this  opinion.  In  various  pe* 
riodsnf  tlio  \voi1il  great  men  have  ari.''en,  iin  1-  r  v.  ly  tiitV  runt  circum!?t:inces, 
to  astoDuh  and  delight  it ;  but  that  the  intuitive  power  should  be  so  strangely 
difTnsed,  at  any  one  period,  among  a  great  number,  who  sboald  leave  no  sue- 
cessorH  behind  them,  is  unworthy  of  credit.  Aud  we  are  requested  to  believe 
this  tfi  have  occurred  in  an  nge  which  those  who  maintain  the  theory  r«;,Mrd 
a**  unfavorable  to  the  poetic  art  1  The  common  theory,  independent  of  other 
prooft,  is  primd  fade  the  most  probable.  Bince  the  early  exislisice  of  the 
works  cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  eaiiier  to  believe  in  one  than  in  twenty  Ho- 
mers. ' ' —  Xa/Jotirti. 

*  **  It  was  reserved  for  modern  lime<,"  says  (hat  true  geniu*  and  pr<  found 
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Of  the  incidents  in  tlie  life  of  Homer,  almost  u  little  is  known  as 
,  of  his  parentage  and  liirtliplace.  The  general  acconnt  is  that  he 
was  for  many  years  a  schoolmaster  in  Smyrna ;  that,  being  visited  bjr 
one  Ifentes,  the  commander  of  a  Leueadian  ship,  he  was  indneed  by 
him  to  leave  his  occnpation  and  travel ;  that,  in  compauy  with  this 
captain,  he  visited  the  various  conntries  aronnd  the  shores  of  the  Bfe- 
diterranean ;  and  at  last  was  left  at  Ithaca,  in  consequence  of  a  weak- 
ness in  his  eyes.  While  in  this  island,  he  was  entertained  by  a  man 
of  fortune  named  Mentor,  who  narrated  to  him  the  stories  upon  which 
afterwards  the  Ody^i.soy  waa  founded.  On  the  return  of  Mentes,  he 
accompanied  him  to  Colophon,'  where  he  became  totally  blind.  He 
then  returned  to  Smyrna,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Cyme  (called  also 
Cuma),  in  ^lis,  where  he  received  great  applause  in  the  recitations 
of  his  poems,  but  no  pecuniary  reward ;  the  people  alleging  that  they 
could  not  maintain  all  the  'ot*nf»,  Uomeroi,  or  blind  men,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  name  of  Homer**  Thence  he  went  about  from  place  to 
place,  acquiring  much  wealth  by  his  recitations,  and  died  at  the  island 
of  Io8,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  was  buried. 

The  works  attributed  to  Homer  consist  of  the  two  epic  poems,  the 
/Had  and  the  Odtfeeey;  the  BtUraekomjfomachiafiiit  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice,"  a  humorous,  mock-heroic  poem,  and  somewhat  of  a  parody 
on  the  Iliad;  the  MargittM,  a  satirical,  personal  satire ;  and  about  thirty 
Hynns,  All  of  these  but  the  two  great  epics  are  now,  however,  con- 
sidered as  spurious. 

TUB  iiian. 

The  subject  of  the  Itiad  is,  in  general  terms,  the  "  wrath  of  Achilles,"' 
his  separation  from  the  Grecian  army  in  consequence  of  it,  and  the 

fcholar,  the  late  Dr.  Magton,  of  Scotland,  "  to  stftrt  the  astounding  doctrine 
that  these  divinp  po«»m"  nrf  the  productions  of  different  hand.-=.  T  nin  u<-t 
ignorant  of  the  talent,  learning,  aud  indutntrj  ut  Wotl ;  but  1  iihould  as  goon 
beliere  in  foar*«nd-tw«nty  oon temporary,  or  nearly  conteropomry,  Homers, 
n.x  in  foiir-and  twenty  ountoinpnrriiy  Shuks poaro-t  or  Miltrma."  And  again  : 
"  lie  who  cannot  see  that  the  Iliad  was  written  by  the  same  hand  from  be- 
ginning  to  end,  is  pant  the  help  of  eoveliing ;  and  I  might  as  well  attempt  to 
describe  the  Cartoonn  to  a  man  in  the  state  of  physioal  blindnass.'* 

»  A  city  of  Lydia.  uhont  forty  miles  south  of  Smyrna. 

«  The  etymology  of  Oun^i  thus  being  0  fA»  e;».',  Om  not  teeing. 

'  There  bat  b«en  maeh  miaoonoeptioQ  and  dispute  as  to  the  Argument  of 
the  Iliad.  Aristotle,  as  is  well  known,  l;iy<  d..wii,  in  \\\<  Purtics,  a  ?<'t  "f 
rules  for  the  composition  of  an  epic  poetn,  which  rules  he  founds  upon 
the  basiv  of  the  Jlia^i  and  the  Odi/ssey,  and  of  which  he  pronounces  these 
poems  to  be  complete  and  perfeot  models.  But  some  critics,  assuming  **the 
jin'f<»r  *>f  AoViillr"-'"  l  .  Ijc  th^*  nr«^i!m<»nt,  and  findin'^  tli:it  to  fail  at  \hf  open- 
ing of  the  l»ih  book,  have  condemned  Aristotle,  lint  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  that  illantrions  critic  would  have  been  so  completely  deceived  in  the 
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events  of  the  Trojan  war  daring  hU  aWnce  and  immediately  after 
his  retnni.  It  is  divided  into  twenty- four  books,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  several  subjects :  I.  The  poet  proxMMes  to  sing  of  Achilles' 
wrath,  and  its  terrible  consequences  to  the  Greeks.  When  the  poem 
opens,  more  than  eight  yean  of  the  war  are  supposed  to  have  passed 
away«  In  the  siege  of  a  neighboring  town  by  Achilles,  he  takes  to 
himself  a  beautiful  captive,  Briseis ;  Agamemnon  claims  her ;  a  fierce 
quarrel  arises  between  the  heroes,  and  Achillea  refuses  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  and  retires  in  disgust,  and  the  Greeks  are  discomfited  until, 
.  in  the  ISth  book,  he  returns.  H.  The  enumeration  of  the  forces  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.   III.  The  duel  between  Menelatis  and  Paris 

f»]i|  lii>rit i  ai  of  lii^  AWT)  rules  as  t"  offer  the  Ilia/f  an  exact  iIlu>!trntion. 
wlien,  in  lad,  it  was  si  direct  vioitttion  of  tbuiu.  It  Jieeins,  lU»r«foro,  to  uie 
that  the  true  ftrgument  of  the  Iliad  has  been  unfolded  by  a  distinguished 
English  K*holj\r,  Grniiville  Penn,  the  able  vindir  it'ii  of  the  M<isaic  nceount 
of  the  creation.  Ills  work  U  entitled  "An  Exnuiinution  of  the  Primary  Ar- 
guuent  of  the  Iliati;*'  and  ou  paj^e  10 1,  after  u  louj;,  carufal,  and  learned 
diflcnssion,  he  says :  '*  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  now  to  perceive,  tliui  r  n  k 
riuMAi'v  AVT>  no^  t:iiN[NO  ahglmrnt  of  thk  Ti,i\r»,  eo-exteu?^i\ o  uith  itr* 
extent,  ruuiiing  through  ali  its  length,  and  reaching  tu  it«i  extreme  termina- 
tion, i»— TBI  SURE  AND  IRRBSlSTIBLa  POWBR  OP  TRR  DIVINE  WILL  OVRR 
THE  MOST  RBSOLCTE  AND  DETKUMINKD  WILL  OF  MAN,  EXKMPLiriF.D  IN  THE 
DEATH  AND  DUUIAL  OF  IIkCTOU  UY  THE  INSTRt  MENTALITY  OF  At'HILLES, 
AS  TUK  IMMKUIATE  FRELIMl  N  A  UY  TO  T II  K  D  ESTKL'CTIOM  OF  TllOY. ' '     To  me 

this  seems  entirely  satisfactory,  and  to  answer  all  the  demands.  Because 

the  anfier  of  Ai  liillr-  i<  tnentinned  by  the  port  in  tht  fir  t  line,  that  lia.-*  been 
taken  for  ihe  argument  i  but  the  introduction  of  tlie  {xiem  embraces  two  diH' 
tinct  nropui^ition.o,  connected  witti  each  other  by  the  Greek  adversative  par> 
ticle/t,  "but;"  the  **  anger  of  Aihille.s'  i.s  the  first  claiiset  and  the  j1i<^  B«t;Aii, 
"  tlie  will  of  Jove,"'  the  pecuvl.  Hut  neither  Pope  in  hi:>  i^nrfiphrastic  versJjon, 
nor  Cowper  in  his  more  literal  trant>latiou,  ha^i  pre^^erviMi  the  aigumeut  »»  it 
is  in  the  original.  The  h^ttKM^  the  will  of  Jove/'  has  been  considered 
by  nio.<t  coniniriihilor,-  a  parcnthesi.-*  of  but  little  meaning,  whereas  it  is 
an  e^^sential  feature  in  the  ar^timeut  of  the  pufin,  and  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  "  the  anger  of  Achillea."  yroin  the  poem  itself,  we  hee  that  it 
was  lixed  in  the  determinate  eounselx  of  Jupiter  that  Troy  should  be  de* 
ytrovoil.  Ttic  wnr  was  drawinj;  to  a  close,  when  tli-  tpmrn'l  ln'tween  Ajja- 
memuon  and  Achilles  seemed  to  prevent  the  lultiliueDt  of  the  decrees  of 
Jupiter.  But  the  death  of  Patroelus,  by  the  band  of  Hector,  moves  the  ire 
of  Achilles,  ami  he  goes  forth  from  hi.*  seclusion  bent  on  the  de>f riicti(»n  of 
the  Trojan  hero,  ami  determincH  to  give  his  unbiiricd  vr^e  lo  tiio  birtls 
and  beastH.  But  Jove  destines  Hector  fur  houoraldc  burial.  Accordingly, 
Achilles  is  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  a  commnnd  of  Jupiter,  and  his  body 
i?  ^;ircn  to  tlic  n;r<  1  IMani,  and  hminrrd  uitli  Juneral  riles;  and  thu.H  the 
poem  concludes  with  tho  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  ol  Jove.  This  ar- 
gument eorresponds  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Aristotle ;  for  the  Iliad  is 
one  perfect  whole,  and  lias  those  essential  qualities  of  unity—a  Begin ning* 
a  Middle,  and  an  Ktitl.  "  TIk*  nnyrer  of  Acliillcs"  is  th«'  et.yn,  or  "be;:iii- 
ning/'  the  death  of  Patroclu;*,  with  tlic  previous  and  aubseij^uent  evcatu  con- 
nected therewith,  the  /uttrot,  "the  middle;*'  and  the  death  and  burial  of 
Hector  the  Ti>.or,  or  "end."    Thu'  \v>'  have  the  argument  as  .^stated  by  Mr. 

PeUU — TUB  SUUK  AXD  IKHKKIHTIIILE  TOWKR  OV  TUB  II1VII«K  WILL,  AX*..  aS 
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for  Ifelen.  IV.  Tlie  trnce  is  vtolateil,  nnd  tlio  battle  botween  the  two 
armies  begins.  V.  Tho  prowess  of  Diom«d.  VI.  The  episodes  of 
OlaacDS  and  Diomed,  and  of  Hector  and  Andromaclie.  VII.  The  sin- 
gle combat  between  Hector  and  Ajas.  VIII.  The  second  battle  and 
defeat  of  the  Grecians.  IX.  Th6  embassy  to  Achilles,  with  proposals 
from  Agamemnon  to  restore  BriseTs,  which  he  treats  with  scorn.  X. 
The  night  adventare  of  Diomed  and  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  oamp.  XI. 
The  third  battle,  and  the  exploits  of  Agamemnon.  XII.  The  Trojans, 
with  Hector  at  their  head,  assault  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Grecians, 
and  sncceed  in  forcing  an  entrance ;  the  Greeks  fly  in  confusion  to  their 
ships.  XIII.  The  fourth  battle,  in  which  Neptune  assists  the  Greeks. 
XIV.  Juno  deceives  Jupiter  by  the  girdle  of  Venus ;  Neptune  takes 
advantage  of  his  slumber,  and  aids  the  Greeks.  XV.  The  fifth  battle, 
at  the  ships ;  the  valiant  deeds  of  Ajaz.  XVI.  The  sixth  battle ; 
Patroclus,  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  Achilles,  is  killed  by  Hector.  XVII. 
The  seventh  battle ;  deadly  strife  for  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  exploits 
of  Menelaiis.  XV HI.  The  grief  of  Achilles  at  his  fHend's  death ;  his 
new  armor  forged  by  Heplisstus,  and  his  celebrated  **  Shield**  described. 
XIX.  Reconciliation  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles;  the  latter 
rushes  forth  to  battle.  XX.  Jupiter  permits  the  gods  to  engage  in  the 
battle.  XXI.  Battle  in  the  river  Scamander,  in  which  the  deities  par- 
ticipate. XXH.  Achilles  and  Hector  engage  in  single  combat;  the 
latter  falls,  and  his  corde  is  dragged  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  his  con- 
queror. XXIII.  The  funeral  rites  of  Patroclus  performed.  XXIV. 
Friam  begs  of  Achilles  the  body  of  Hector,  whose  funeral  concludes 
the  poem. 

Tile  Odjfssejff  like  the  Iliad,  consists  of  twenty-four  books,  and  the 
general  subject  is — the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  his  many  dangers  and 
sufferings  on  his  return  from  Troy  to  his  home  in  Ithaca.  This  he 
finds  invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob  him  of 
his  faithful  wife,  Penelope,  and  to  kill  his  son,  Telemaohua.  He  re- 
mains  concealed  for  some  time,  but  finally  reveals  himself,  kills  the 
soltora,  discloses  himself  to  his  wife,  and  subsequently  to  his  aged 
father,  Laertes :  and  with  this  the  poem  clones.' 

'  To  give  the  subjects  of  nil  tin;  books  of  the  Oilvf-svy  in  full  \v.  tiM  occui>y 
t*)0  much  jjpaoe ;  they  iu:»y  be  ftuind  m  rjtiusn  in  15  row  in- ,s  *' JIi.«tory  of 
Hreek  Literature, "  fr<im  which  I  select  thi'  foUowinj;  very  ju«t  remarks  on 
the  two  )>oeins  :  *'  It  cazuiot  be  denied  that  tim  '  0>lys>ey'  do6«  not  show  the 
?:iin.^  ^uMiiiilty  anti  graixlctir,  tho  same  fervid  ♦•nthiisiusm,  and  torrent-lik© 
tbjt^uence  a.s  the  '  lliiid ;'  but  il  duuii  uot  folluw  for  thai  retuiou  thai  ti  is  an 
inferior  work.   It  diffplayn  equal  genius,  but  \w*  imsginatiou.  The  calmneiiF 
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The  b(">t  f  litious  ot  Homer  aro  hy  Dr.  bamuel  Clarke,  1720-1740, 
in  Grcok  and  Latin,  four  volumes  tjuarlo,  w]i5ch  lias  bft  n  ivprinted 
in  various  sizes  and  styles;  and  that  by  Heyne,  Leip:^'u',  l'-i»2,  eight 
volumes  octaro,  rJret'k  aiul  Latin.  The  llev.  William  Trollope,  of 
Loiblou,  has  inil>li>hi''l  an  <-.\.'«'ll<'nt  clition  of  the  Iliad,  with  English 
notes  aii'l  in'i'liiiiiiiaiv  ()b^•'^■vatilMls,  in  two  volumes  octavo;  t\nd  Dr. 
JameB  Keniit  dy  JJaiHi*',  nf  Dublin,  a  similar  one  in  three  vdliuiM^s 
duodecimo.  In  our  vwii  country.  Professor  C.  C.  F'-Uon.  now  I  re- 
sident of  Harvard  Cnllo^jfo,  published,  in  1  ^ti;^,  a  VtMutifiil  edition  of 
t]»e  Tliad,  with  Kiiglish  notes  and  Fhaxman",-  <l^•^i44^s.  Trot'essor  Owen's 
<.'ditious  ot  the  Iliad  mv\  the  Odyssey,  with  Kugli;>h  uotejj,  for  colleges 
and  .schools',  are  much  approved. 

Of  the  translations  of  Homer  into  Knglish,  tlie  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Chapman,  Pope,  and  Cowper.  riiai>man's  object  seems  to  be 
to  present  Homer's  pictures  faithtuliy  to  his  n  a  1  r-,  and  to  pro^ervo 
the  precise  and  ppocific  features  which  stamped  tli^  ir  character.  Pope, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  often  renders  liis  pictures  indefinite  by  vague 
geiH-rnlities.  The  general  ?on^e  of  Homer  is  indeed  preserved,  but 
that  variety  of  style  which  is  so  exquisitely  appropriated  by  the  Ure- 
ciau  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  lost  in  Pojie's  version.'  Still, 

of  wLsdom  sapersede.^  the  .storms  of  pn^ssion,  and  givoa  a  general  coloring  to 
the  whole,  M  different  from  thftt  of  the  *  Iliftd'  tm  the  wrathful  hero  of  the 

Trojan  war  differs  from  the  |)riidpnt  0(ly?«eii».  There  is  a  contrnst  not  (inly 
between  the  subject.*,  but  the  objects,  of  the  two  poems,  sufficient  to  nceount 
for  difference  of  style.  The  siubject  of  the  *Ody»&t:y'  is  humnn  life  in  all  ike 
varied  points  of  view,  its  stranp^e  vioisslCades  of  fortune  :  the  object  \b  to 
inculcriff,  by  precept  and  example,  lesp^^n"  of  moral  ami  ]i.»litit  :il  wiH<loTn. 

♦'Doubtless,  Homer  was  older  when  he  wrote  the  'Udy>>^«>,  but  he  shows 
DOtnarkB,  as  Lon^^inns  would  hare  vs  snppose,  of  decaying  and  deolihing 
genius.  The  subject  was  one  suited  to  the  ri|ier  and  calmer  judgment  of 
innturor  y*  nr~,  but  it  is  treated  skilfully  and  appropriately.  The  language, 
imagery,  aud  poetical  ornament  are  as  suitable  to  if*  gentler  autuio,  as  fire 
and  impetnosity  are  to  the  .stirrin^^  scenes  of  the  '  Iliad.'  Wherever  sublimity 
5?  appmiirlate,  tle^  '  nilys.-.  y'  l  i--  <  f  )  as  great  o  h-i;rht  a?  thf  'Tlind.'  If 
the  awtul  contest  of  the  eleuieiiLi  is  described,  there  is  uo  dcGcicncy  in  ani- 
mation; if  the  terror  inspired  by  the  nnexpeeted  presence  of  Odysseiis,  and 
the  glories  of  his  triumph  over  vice  and  profligacy  are  painted,  the  language 
is  05  majestic  ond  dignitied  as  that  which  Tinrratri*  a  buttle  in  the  'Iliad.' 
The  religiou.>j  and  almost  devotional  feeling  which  pervades  the  second  poem 
is  far  more  awful  and  snhltme  than  the  mytholoi^ieal  attributes  with  whieh 
the  poet  nf  th«»  '  Hind'  invcot?  the  invitic  nature.  Everywhere  tliri*-  are  polnf-; 
of  unequalled  excellence  which  mark  the  world's  ])oet.  In  moni!  power,  in 
wise  instruction,  in  tranquil  reflection,  in  simplicity  of  hi.^'torical  narrative, 
in  pathoSt  ^nd  in  oomlc  lireliness,  the  f  Odyssey'  is  even  superior  to  tha 
grander  poem." 

'  The  most  elaborate  edition  of  Pope's  Homer  is  that  by  Oilbert  Wake- 
field, London,  1796,  eleven  volumes  octavo.   It  is  tall  of  ioslrnetire  notes, 

and  is  very  valuable.  Head  an  excollfut  article  on  Homer  in  thi-  tliirty- 
Heveuth  volume  of  the  *' North  Amerioaa  Kevtcw;''  another  on  lle>'Qe'8 
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there  is  &  Lamony  and  splendor  of  diction  and  rerftlfioation  In  his 
translation,  accompanied  hy  grace  and  elegance,  tliat  will  ahva  \  .s  make 
it  the  favorite  with  the  pnblio*  Cowpei'a  blank  yerse  translation  ia 
donbtleaa  more  correct  than  either  Chapman's  or  Pope's,  bat  it  ia  too 
prosaic  to  kindle  the  imnginatlon,  or  even  to  enlist  any  deep  Interest* 
The  celebrated  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesburji  also  translated  the 
Iliad  and  Odjssej,  bnt  not  with  mnch  success.  In  1834,  appeared 
"The  niad  and  Odyssey,  translated  bj  Mr.  Bothebj."  This  is  in 
rbjme,  and  in  the  KngHsh  heroic  measore;  bnt,  while  more  cCKrrect 
than  Pope's  translation,  it  b  destitute  of  his  spirit  and  elegance.  *  The 
last  Torsion  is  the  following:  "The  Iliad  of  Homer,  faithfally  trans- 
lated into  nnrhymed  Knt^'Iish  metre*"  B/  F.  W.  Newman:  London, 
1856.  However  **fiiithfar'  it  is,  it  will  never  be  praised  for  its  ele- 
gance, and  never  be  generally  read.'  Bat  it  is  qaite  time  to  present 
selections  from  onr  author. 


OPENING  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  ILIAD. 

Acliilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Of  woes  uunumberefl,  heavenly  co'l'h'<^^  ^ing! 

That  wrath  which  hiirl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 

The  souls  of  might/  chiefti  untimely  slaiii ; 

Whose  limbs,  nnburied  on  the  naked  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore; 

Since  great  Achilles  anil  Atri(lo>  strove. 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

Pepe. 


nomer  in  lb«fecond  volutne  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  nn«l  nnotlier  on  the  VArions 
tranxljitions  of  Homer  in  the  third  \olume  of  th'^  "  lU'trosjwctivo."  A  'i- 
<lensed  and  able  judgment  un  the  various  ^uo&tionH  inYolve<l  in  the  H<>iiu  i  .c 
(liwuRiions  will  be  fvnnd  in  the  second  volume  of  Oroto's  Miftory  of  Greece. 

•  Kead  "  Intjuirj'  into  the  Life  and  Writinf;i»  of  Ilonior,"'  hy  Thomas  Bhick- 
well;  *' lutro'luction  to  the  Study  of  the  llreok  Classic  Poets.  '  l.y  Henry 
JJclson  CoKridf^e  ;  **  Studies  on  Ilomer  and  the  Homeric  Age,"  hy  the  Uight 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1>.  C.  L.,  in  three  volumog  octavo;  this  ia  a  very 
eruditf  nnd  valuable  work.  See  remarks  on  Chapman's  version  in  "War- 
Uiu'a  Uiiitory  of  English  Poetry,''  vol.  iv.  p.  269. 

•  In  1846,  Little  ft  Brown,  of  Boston,  published  "Homer**  Hiad,  tranii. 
lated  hy  Wininm  Munford,*'  2  vol;*.  8vo.  Mr.  Munford  wilk  n  native  of  Vir- 
;rin5n,  anil  died  at  Kichm  >r!  1  in  T*^tr>,  ji  year  belore  hi?  wj)rk  wan  put  to  pre?s. 
ile  vras  a  graduate  of  William  unU  Mary  CoUcj^e,  nnd  st»idt<?d  hive  ;  but  ho 
was  more  fond  of  literary  pursuits  than  bis  prot'e^t<ion.  His  translation  of 
II  iiiirr  i-  .1  forrprt  v,  r^i<iii,  tliiiu;^h  destitntt'  of  ],.,.  tie  merit.  See  a  notiee 
ot  it  in  the  sixty-third  volume  ol  the  "2^orth  American  lleview,  "  by  Prof. 
Felton  and  anollier  in  the  forty.firat  volume  of  the  *«  Christian  Examiner, 
by  Rev.      h.  Frothingbam. 
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MINERVA  ARMING  UEilSEl^'  FuK  BATTLE. 

MineiTft  wrapt  her  in  the  robe,  that  cnrioasly  she  wore 

With  glonous  colors,  as  she  sate  on  tli'  azure  floor  of  Jove  ; 

And  wore  tlie  arms  tliat  ho  pnt^  on,  bent  to  the  tearful  HeM. 

About  her  broad-spread  shoulder^s  hung  his  liuge  and  liorrid  shield,' 

Fring'd  rouud  with  ever-fightiug  snakes ;  though  it  was  drawn  to  life 

The  miseries  and  deaths  of  fight ;  in  it  frown*d  bloodjr  Strife ; 

In  it  shin'd  sacred  Fortitude  ;  in  it  fell  Pursuit  flew  ; 

In  it  the  mounter  Gorgon's  liead,  in  which  held  out  to  viow 

Were  all  the  dire  ostentri'  ot  Jove;  on  lier  big  head  she  plac'd 

His  four-plnm'd  glittering  casque  of  gold,  so  admirably  vast, 

It  would  an  hundred  garrisons  of  soldiers  comprehend. 

Tlien  to  her  shining  chariot  her  vigorous  feet  ascend  ; 

And  ill  her  violent  hand  ahe  takes  his  grave.'  lni  j.»,  Folid  lance, 

With  whicii  the  conquests  of  her  wrath  she  useth  to  advauco, 

And  orertnm  whole  fields  of  men ;  to  show  she  was  the  seed 

Of  him  that  thunders.  Then  heaven's  queen,  to  urge  her  horses'  speed, 

Takes  Tip  the  scourge,  and  forth  they  fly;  the  ample  gates  of  heaven 

Rung,  and  flew  open  of  themselves ;  the  charge  whereof  iv  given, 

With  all  Olympus  and  tho  sky,  to  the  distinguish'd*  Hours; 

Tliat  clear  or  hide  it  all  in  clouds,  or  pour  it  down  in  showers. 

This  way  their  scourge-obeying  horse  made  haste,  and  soon  they  won 

The  t()[»  of  all  the  topful  heavens,  where  aged  Saturn's  sou 

iiiiie  scver'd  from  the  other  gods* 

CJu/jinuztt's  tratis^iitioH,  v. 


PARTING  or  HECTOR  AND  ANDEOMACIIE. 

Hector  now  pass'd,  with  sad  presaging  heart. 

To  seek  his  spouse,  his  soul's  far  dearer  part ; 
At  home  he  sought  her,  but  li.-  sought  in  vain: 
She,  with  one  maid  of  all  her  menial  train, 
Uad  theuce  retired ;  and  with  her  second  joy, 
The  young  Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy: 
pensive  she  stood  on  Ilion's  towery  height. 
Beheld  tho  war,  and  sirken'd  fit  tlio  Ficlit  : 
There  her  sad  eyes  in  vain  her  lord  explore, 
Or  weep  the  wounds  her  bleeding  country  bon». 

Hector  this  heard,  retum'd  without  delay; 
Swift  through  the  town  he  tro<l  his  former  way, 
Throneh  streets  of  jtnlnreis  and  walks  of  state, 
And  met  tho  mourner  at  the  Scu^au  gate. 


•  Jov«*B  horrid  slileld^the  JBgi0. 

'  Ostenta — "  portentous  di-jihiy.-i ;''  from  the  Latin  osundere. 

*  Orave — "heavy;"  tlie  Latiji  i^nirii!. 

l>isUDguisb'd — "between  which  there  are  majiik-.^l  di>linciion!i." 
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With  hanto  to  meet  him  sprang  the  joyt'ul  tair, 
His  blameless  wife,  Action's  wealthy  heir. 
The  nane  stood  near,  in  whose  embraces  presa'd, 
Bis  only  hope  hung  smiling  at  her  breast; 

Whom  t'VLvh  snff  (  linnn  nnd  onrlv  grace  adorn, 
Fair  as  the  new-born  star  that  urilds  the  morn. 
Silent  the  warrior  smileJ,  and  pleased  resigu'd 
To  tender  pasaions  all  his  mighty  mind : 
His  beRuteons  princess  cast  a  mournful  look, 
HnTir:  on  Li>  li;ni<l.  and  th>'ii  dfjocto'l  spoke; 
Her  l^>soui  laboi  ti  witli  a  bodin^'  siL;h, 
And  the  big  tear  stood  tremblini^  in  her  eye. 

'*Tbo  daring  prince]  ah,  whither  dost  thou  mn? 
Ah,  too  foreetful  of  thy  wife  and  s(»n! 
And  tbitd<'>f  tluMi  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 
A  widow  I,  Ji  lielpless  orplian  he! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 
And  thoa  mnst  fall,  thy  Tlrtne*a  sacrifice. 
Greece  iu  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain ; 
Now  ho?:(s  npp#we  th»»o.  anil  thon  funst  be  d.iin! 
Oh  grant  me,  goiis !  ere  Hector  moots  his  dguui. 
All  I  can  ask  of  heaven,  an  early  tomb! 
So  shall  my  days  tn  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 
No  paront  now  remains  my  gri^^fs  to  share, 
No  lather's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapp'd  our  walls  in  lire, 
Laid  Thebd  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  siref 
By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell ; 
In  one  !*ad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  holl. 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  queen  of  Hippoplacia'a  sylvan  lauds. 

Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  bre  thren,  all  in  thoe: 
Al,i«!  my  pnront^.  brothers,  kindrcil,  all 
Once  more  will  perisli,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share : 
O,  prw  a  husband's  and  a  father's  eare! 
That  qnarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Wliere  yon  wild  flu:  trros  join  the  walls  of  Troy  ; 
Thou  from  this  tower  defend  the  important  poajt ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host, 
That  pass  Tydides,  AJaz,  strive  to  gain. 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thric*^  ntir  bold  foes  the  lierce  rtttark  have  given, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heaven. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
But  stay  my  Hector  h«re,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

Tlie  chief  repli»'<l  ■  '  Tijat  post  shall  be  my  care. 
Nor  tbTt  nlone,  but  all  the  worV-J  «^>f  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  anus  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  aweep  the  ground, 
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Attaint  the  la.stre  of  my  former  uame, 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  fieM  of  fame  1 

My  early  youlli  was  bred  to  niailial  pains, 

My  '<on\  impels  me  to  Ilir»  embattU'd  plains: 

Lt^t  me  bo  foremost  to  tU  ifinl  the  throne, 

And  guard  my  father's  gloried  and  my  own. 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates ; 

(How  my  heart  troml)les  while  my  tomrii(»  r«-latos!) 

Tlic  (Iny  when  thou,  imperial  Troy!  must  beud, 

Must  see  tliy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 

And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  raiud| 

My  mother's  death,  the  rain  of  my  kind, 

Is'ol  Priam's  hoary  hairs  d<'filed  with  gore, 

Not  all  my  brotli' r.-?  i^aspintf  on  th<»  <liorc. 

As  thine,  Audromaehel  tlty  griefs  1  dread; 

I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led! 

In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design. 

And  woes,  of  which  so  larpj  a  part  was  thioi*! 

To  l)ear  the  victor's  hnr  l  >  "iniii,-md>;,  nr  bnng 

The  weight  of  waters  from  Uyper.a  s  spring. 

There,  whih'  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of  life, 

Hiey  cry,  'Ifehold  the  mighty  Hector's  wifet' 

Sonie  haughty  (Jreek,  who  lives  thy  teara  tO  See, 

JOmbittt  rs  all  thv  woes  bv  namin''  me. 

'1  he  thoughts  of  glory  past,  au«l  present  shame, 

A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name ! 

May  I  lie  ccdd  before  that  dreadful  day, 

I'ress'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay! 

Thy  Him  tor.  wrai>t  in  ev^Tlnsting  slet-p, 

Shall  neitlier  lu'ar  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep." 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretrli'd  Iiis  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  elung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Seare<l  at  the  dazzling  he1tn  and  noddin  ^  <  r<*st. 
With  secret  pleasure  eaclx  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Uector  hastec]  to  relieve  his  child ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  jdaced  the  beamiii_  helmet  on  the  ground. 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  nti  l,  lifting  hi  b  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  father's  prayer:  — 

**0,  thou  whose  glory  mis  the  ethereal  thnuiel 
And  all  ye  deathless  ])owers,  protect  my  son ! 
(trant  him,  like  mo,  to  pnrf-base  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  dcIVn  l  the  crown  ; 
Against  his  country's  foes  tiie  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  the  future  age ! 
h^o  when,  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain,  he  bears  the  re*  king  spoils, 
Whob^  lifvis  may  hail  him  with  dt'>erv<'d  acclaim. 
And  say,  'This  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame;' 
While  pleased,  amidst  the  ^joueral  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  eoniiciouii  heart  o'itHows  wi(h  joy.*' 
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He  spoke,  and  foutily  gazing  on  her  cbanus, 
Re8ton»d  the  pleasing  bnrden  to  hor  arms; 
8ofl  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  he  laid, 
Hii^hM  to  r<'pos*>,  aii<l  with  r.  smilo  siirveyM. 
Tlie  trouble*!  pleasure  soon  ehastised  by  fear, 
Sho  iniDglud  with  the  smile  a  tender  toar. 
The  soften'd  chief  with  kind  compas^tion  viow*il. 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thu.s  pursued: — 

"  Androma<  b**,  iny  smil'n  far  better  ]•  ut, 
Why  with  uutiirirly  sorrows  heaves  thy  iieari;^ 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb. 
FixM  ia  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth ; 
And  -snch  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth, 
Ko  fort  e  oan  tlieu  r<'-i-^t.  no  flight  can  save; 
.All  i»ink  alike,  the  tVarfuI  and  the  brave. 
No  more— hoi  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 
There  guide  the  spindle,  and  dir«K$t  the  loom : 
Mo  irh)ry  snnimons  to  thi.'  martial  '='CfMi»», 
The  tield  ot"  eo'mhat  is  llie  spliere  lor  ii4<  ii  : 
Where  heroes  vrar,  the  foremost  place  I  tluiiu, 
The  fret  in  danger,  as  the  first  in  fame.** 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  cliief  resonies 
Ifi-j  towcry  ludmi't  black  with  flnfliii-j  ]^lumes. 
Jiis  j-rinr.'ss  part-,  witli  a  prophetic  siglj, 
Uuwilliiig  parLs,  and  oft  revertii  her  eye, 
That  streamed  at  every  look ;  then,  moving  slow, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indiil^'ed  her  W0e« 
There,  wliile  her  tears  depIore<l  the  i:odlike  man, 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran, 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  monm  the  living  Hector  as  the  dead. 

Pope,  Ittadf  vi. 


TUE  RACE  OF  MAN. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  fonnd. 
Now  green  in  vooth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 

Another  rare  tlir  following  spriTj'^'  sii]>plie.s; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise: 
So  generations  in  their  courst;  decay  ; 
So  floaridi  these  when  those  are  past  away. 

Popr,  liiad,  vt. 


COUNCIL  OF  THE  UODS. 

Aorora  now,  fair  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
Sprinkled  with  rosy  lieht  tho  dewy  lawn  ; 
When  Jove  conv<Mi-  1  ti  c  -.'iiah'  <.f  th«'  .^kies, 
Where  high  Ulyiupui  cloudy  lopo  ttiisc. 
4 
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The  Sire  of  Gods  his  awful  sileuco  broke. 
The  hearenii  attentive  trembled  as  he  spoke : — 
**  Celestial  states,  immortal  gods,  give  eart 

Hear  our  d«*eree,  aivl  reverenco  what  yo  hear; 

Th«*  fix VI  deer*'*',  whicli  not  nil  hofiveu  v:\n  move; 

Thou,  Falu,  fuitil  it ;  and  je,  Powers,  approve ! 

What  god  bot  enters  yon  forbidden  field, 

Who  yields  aasistanoe,  or  but  wills  to  yield, 

Back  to  tho  skies  with  shamo  lu?  shall  be  driven, 

Oash'd  with  dishonest  wnnruls,  thf»  9con\  of  heaven: 

Or  far,  oh  far,  from  sleep  Ulyiiipus  thrown. 

Low  in  the  daric  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan, 

With  bamlng  chains  flz*d  to  the  brazen  floors, 

And  IwkM  by  hell's  inexorable  doors  ; 

j\s  <\oi'])  bi'Tu  ath  the  infernal  centre  linrl'd, 

As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world. 

Let  him  who  tempts  me  dread  those  dire  abodes, 

And  know  the  Almighty  is  the  god  of  gods. 

League  all  your  forces,  tln-n,  ye  powers  above, 

Join  all.  nnd  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove; 

het  down  our  golden  everlasting  chain, 

Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main  ; 

Strive  all,  of  mortal  and  immortal  birth. 

To  drag,  by  this,  tli'-  Tlmndm^r  down  to  earth : 

Ye  strive  in  vain  !    If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 

1  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land ; 

I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olytnpns'  height, 

And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  mj  sight! 

Fur  such  I  reign,  unbounde<l  and  nl'ovo; 

And  such  are  men  and  gods,  compared  to  Jove/' 

l'(tj>f,  liuui^  viii, 

NiailT-SCENE. 

Tlie  troops  exnlting  sat  in  order  ronnd. 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  gronnd. 

As  when  the  moou,  n  fnlrrt'iit  lanip  of  night! 
nVr  heaven's  clear  azure  sjirea  N  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  tlie  deep  bereiie, 
And  not  a  clond  o*eraa«ts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Aronnd  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  mmnndM  i '<!  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dnik  tiers  a  yfllowfr  verdure  shed, 
An«l  tip  witli  silver  every  mountain's  hea<l ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  tn  prospect  rise, 
A  Hood  of  glory  bnrsts  from  all  the  skies : 
The  eonsridus  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
I'l,  I        Mtif  vault,  an<l  hless  the  ustfful  light, 
^o  many  ilames  before  pioud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthns  with  their  rajs : 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  wallii,  and  tremble  on  the  spir* 

Fopr^  IJiatit  viii. 
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UATEFULNESS  OF  WAR. 

Cursed  Is  the  man,  and  void  of  lair  and  right, 
Unworthj  property,  unworthy  light. 

Unfit  for  public  rule,  or  private  Ccire ; 
Tin?  wrcicli,  that  monster,  wlio  ilflidits  in  war: 
\\  iioso  iuist  is  murder,  and  whose  horrid  joy 
To  t«ar  bis  country,  and  his  kind  destroy  I 


aohilleb'  abhobrence  or  falsehood. 

Who  dares*  think  one  thing,  and  aiiotli.T  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  uf  hell. 

Pcpet  Jiiad,  iz. 


8H0WBB8  or  ABROWS  COHPABSD  TO  PLAKIS  OF  SNOW. 

til'"  f.'.nthorv  STinw«5 
Fall  frequent  on  some  wintry  day,  when  Jove 
Hath  risen  to  shed  them  ou  the  race  of  man, 
And  show  his  arrowy  stores ;  he  Inlls  the  wind, 
Then  shakes  them  down  continual,  covering  thick 
Mountain  tops,  promnntorios,  tlow(^rv  in#*a<l«». 
And  cultured  valleys  rii  li,  and  ports  and  shores 
Along  the  margined  dc«>p  ;  bnt  there  the  wave 
Tlieir  further  progress  stays  ;' while  all  besides 
Lies  whelra'd  beneath  Jove's  Tast  descending  shower; 
So  thick,  from  side  to  si«h\  by  Trojans  hurled 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  returned, 
The  stony  volleys  flew, 

Cowper,  Iliad,  adi. 


PBIAM  BBOOINQ  OF  ACHILLES  THE  DEAD  BODY  OF  HIS  fiON 

BECTOB. 

"Think,  O  Achilles,  semblance  of  the  gods, 
Ou  thine  own  father,  full  of  days  like  me, 
And  trembling  on  the  gloomy  verge  of  life. 
Some  neighl>or  chief,  it  may  be,  even  now 
f)ppro«5sns  him.        fliore  i^^  noiio  at  luind, 
No  friend  to  succor  him  in  his  distress. 
Yet,  donbtless,  hearing  that  Achilles  lives, 
Ue  BtiU  rsjoioes,  hoping  day  by  day, 
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That  oTio  day  ho  ?1iall  S"*c  tlio  face  apahi 
Ol  liis  own  sou,  Irom  dUtaut  Troy  returned. 
Bat  me  no  comfort  cheen,  whose  brftvest  ions, 
^^0  late  the  flowen  of  Ilium,  are  all  slain. 
Will  11  (itt  i  (  o  came  liitlier,  1  had  fifty  sons  ; 
But  li-  ry  M;l!s  hnth  tliinn'd  them.    One  1  liad, 
Oue,  more  than  nii  my  sous,  the  .strength  of  Troy, 
Whom,  standing  for  Itia  country,  tbou  Last  slain — 
Hector.    IVi^  body  to  redeem  I  come 
Into  Achaia's  fleet,  hrin'^incr  myself, 
Ransom  ine^^tiinnlilH  tr>  thy  tent. 
Rov'renco  the  gods,  Achilles',  recollect 
Thy  father ;  for  his  sake  compassion  show 
To  me,  more  pitiable  stiU,  who  draw 
Home  to  my  liin  (ImTrtilintion  yet 
UnsePTi  on  «-rirti)).  hi;^  haul  who  slew  my  BOD  !'* 
tjo  saying,  lie  wukeu  d  in  his  houI  regret 
Of  his  own  sire ;  softly  he  placed  his  liand 
On  Priam's  hand,  and  pu>liL<I  him  c;ontly  away, 
liom'^mbrance  meltel  l-otli.    Rolling  before 
Achille??'  ftM't.  Priam  his  ijou  deplored, 
Wide-slHUghliM  ing  llector,  and  Achilles  wept 
By  tarns  his  father,  and  by  turns  his  friend 
Patroolus :  sounds  of  sorrow  flird  the  tent. 


HZLhS'S  LAMENTATION  OV£E  HJBCTOR^B  BODY. 

Grief  fell  on  all  around ; 
Then  Helen  thus  breathed  forth  her  plaintive  sound 

"  Hector,  to  Helen's  soul  more  lov'd  than  all 
Whom  I  in  llion's  will*?  dare  brother  call, 
Hiuce  Paris  hero  to  Troy  his  consort  le<l, 
Who  in  the  grave  had  found  a  hapytior  bed. 
Tia  now,  since  here  I  came,  the  twentieth  year, 
Since  left  my  land,  and  all  I  once  held  d«'ar: 
Itnt  Df'ver  from  tlirit  hour  has  Helen  )ii\ir  1 
From  thee  a  harsli  reproach  or  painlul  word  ; 
But  if  thy  kindred  blamVi  me,  if  unkind 
The  (lueen  e'er  glanced  at  Helen's  fickle  mind— 
(For  Priam,  still  benevolently  mild, 
LookVl  on  mo  as  a  father  views  his  child) — • 
Thy  gentle  speech,  thy  geutleuesa  of  soul, 
Would  by  thine  own,  their  harsher  minds  oontrol. 
Hence,  with  a  heart  by  torturin  j  nunery  rent, 
TluM»  nu(\  my  ha]':.  --^  -.  If  I  thus  lament; 
I'or  no  kind  eve  m  Trov  on  Helen  rests, 
lJut  who  beholds  me  .shudders  and  detests." 
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IIOSriTAiJi  i  . 

Troe  friendship's  laws  are  hy  this  mle  ezpre88*d : 
Welcome  the  comiog,  speed  the  partiog  gnest. 

SLAVERY. 

Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  tliat  whattsver  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  awaj. 

Poptt  Od,t  xrii. 


ULTfiSKS  AND  UIS  COMPANIONS  IN  THE  CAVE  OF  K>LYPH£MU8. 

Attaining  soon  that  neighbor- land  we  louud 
At  its  extremity,  fast  by  the  sea, 
A  cavern,  lofty,  and  dark-brow*d  above 
With  laur<'ls ;  in  that  cavern  alnmbt'ring  Lay 
Hnch  cattle,  .-lircp,  niiil  c»oat:5,  nii<l  a  liron<l  ormri 
Inclosed  it,  fcnc»;d  with  stones  I'roni  •juftrries  hewu, 
Witli  spiry  firs,  and  oaks  of  ample  bough. 
Here  dwelt  a  giant  vast,  who  far  remote 
His  flocks  fed  solitary,  convereo  none 
Desiring,  sullen,  snvaL'o,  and  unjust. 
Monster,  in  truth,  he  was,  liideous  in  form, 
Kesembliog  less  a  man  by  Ceres'  gift 
Snstain'd,  than  some  aspiring  mountain  orag 
Tufted  with  wood,  and  standing  all  alone. 
Enjoining  then  my  pt^nplc  to  abide 
Fast  by  the  ship,  winch  tliey  should  closely  guard, 
I  went ;  but  not  without  a  goat-skin  fill'd 
With  sable  wine,  which  I  had  erst  received 
From  Maron,  oCEspring  of  Evanthes,  priest 
Of  Plurbn?,  crn^trdian  '^'od  of  I-^marus. 
Few  steps  couvey  d  us  to  his  den,  but  him 
We  found  not ;  he  his  flocks  pastured  abroad. 
His  oavem  entering,  we  with  wonder  gased 
Around  on  all ;  his  strain<'r.s  hung  with  cheese 
Distended  wido  ;  witli  lambs  and  kid^4  his  pens 
Close- throng  d  we  saw,  and  iolded  separate 
The  various  charge  ;  the  eldest  all  apart, 
Apart  the  middle-aged,  and  the  new>yean'd 
Also  apart.    His  pails  and  bowls  with  whey 
iSwam  all,  neat  rei-sels  into  which  h<*  milk'd. 
Me  then  niy  friends  first  importuned  to  take 
A  portion  of  his  cheeses,  then  to  drive 
Forth  from  the  aheep^otes  to  the  rapid  bark 
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His  kids  .iinl  latubs,  ainl  plow  tlie  biino  again. 

But  me  thoy  uiovf*!  not  :  hai»])ier  liaJ  they  moved  ! 

1  "wish'tl  to  see  hiui,  and  to  gain,  perchance, 

8omo  pledgo  of  hospitalHjr  at  his  hands, 

AVh()s<'  form  was  Biioh  as  should  not  umoh  bespeak^ 

When  he  a;  ]'  hM,  onr  confidence  or  love. 

Then,  kindling  lire,  we  (»ir.»rM  to  t!u«  cods, 

And,  of  his  cheesed  eating,  patient  tiut 

Till  home  he  trudged  from  pasture.   Charged  he  eame 

With  dry  wood  bundledf  an  enormous  load  ; 

Fuel  liy  wliicli  to  f«np.    Lmid  rra*-'h'd  the  tlioms 

Which  down  lie  r:ist  before  the  cavern's  mouth, 

To  whose  interior  nooks  wo  trembling  flew. 

At  once  he  drove  Into  his  spacious  oave 

His  batten'd  flock,  all  those which  gave  him  milk; 

But  all  the  males,  both  rams  and  goats,  he  left 

Abroad,  txi  ludod  from  tlie  caveni-yard. 

Upheaving,  next,  a  rocky  barrier  huge 

To  his  cave's  month,  he  thrust  it  home.   Iliat  weight 

Kot  all  the  oxen  from  Its  place  liad  moved 

Of  twenty  and  two  wains  ;  with  such  a  rock 

Immense,  his  den  he  clo.sed.    Then  down  ho  nat, 

And  as  he  milk'd  liis  ewes  and  bleating  goats, 

AU  in  their  turns,  her  yeanling  gave  to  each ; 

Coagulating  then,  with  brisk  dispatch. 

The  half  of  \m  nr-w  milk,  he  tlirnst  the  curd 

Into  his  wicker  sieves,  but  stored  the  rest 

In  pans  and  bowls^his  customary  drink. 

liis  labors  thus  perform'd,  he  kindled,  last, 

His  fuel,  and  discerning  us,  inquired : — 

"  Who  are  ye,  strangers  ?  from  what  distant  shore 
Roam  ye  the  waters  ?  traffic  ye  ?  or,  bound 
To  no  one  port,  wander,  as  pirates  use, 
At  large  the  deep,  exposing  life  themselves, 
And  enemies  of  all  mankind  beside  ?" 

He  ceased  ;  wo,  dash'd  with  terror,  lionrd  the  growl 
Of  his  big  voice,  and  view'd  his  form  uncouth  ; 
To  whom,  though  sore-appall'd,  I  thus  replied : — 

Of  Greece  are  we,  and,  hound  from  Hinm  home, 
TTavo  wander'd  wide  the  expanse  of  ocean,  six)rt 
For  every  wind,  and,  driven  from  our  conrso, 
Have  here  arrived ;  so  stood  the  will  of  Jove. 
We  boast  ourselves  of  Agamemnon's  train, 
The  ^      f  At  re  08,  at  this  hour  the  chi4»f 
Bevond  all  otliors  mider  heaven  renownM, 
{So  uTcat  .'I  rity  he  hath  sack'd,  and  slain 
Sncii  nunicrous  foes  ;  but  since  we  reach,  at  last. 
Thy  knees,  we  heg  such  hospitable  fare, 
Or  other  gift,  as  Quests  are  wont  to  oV)tain. 
Illusfi  ious  lord  I  rer^]"  '  t  the  gods,  and  us 
Thy  suitors  ;  suppliantri  are  the  care  of  Jove, 
The  hospitable  ;  he  thoir  wrongs  resents, 
And  where  the  stranger  sojourns,  there  is  he.** 
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I  roasHd  :  w1ion  nii^wor  tlms,  ho  florco  rettmi'd:— 
"Frit'ii-l !  fit  her  thou  art  fool,  or  hast  arrived 
Indeed  from  far,  yrho  bidd'st  me  fear  tU©  gods 
IiMt  tli«7 1)6  wraUil   The  Cyclops  llttto  heeds 
Jove  »gi8-«rai'd,  or  all  the  powers  of  heayen. 
Our  race  is  mightier  far  ;  nor  shall  rn  vself, 
Through  fear  of  Jove's  hostility,  abstain 
From  thee  or  thine,  unless  mj  choice  be  such. 
Bat  tell  me  now,  where  toueh'd  thy  gallant  hark 
Our  conntiy,  on  thy  first  arriral  here  ? 
Reraoto  r.r  nigh  ?  for  I  would  learn  th*'  trntli." 

So  spake  he,  tempting  mo  ;  hut,  artful,  thus 
I  answered,  penetrating  his  intent: — 

'*  My  Teesel,  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores, 
At  yonder  ntmost  promontory  dash'd 
In  picct'^,  Inirliiie  hor  ap'ahist  the  rocks 
Willi  winds  that  blew  right  thither  from  the  sea; 
And  I,  with  these  alone,  escaped  alive." 

So  I ;  to  whom,  relentless,  answer  none 
TT.>  deigned,  but,  with  his  arms  extended,  sprang 
To^rard  my  people,  of  whom,  sci/inc  two 
At  once,  like  whelps  against  his  cavern-floor 
He  dash'd  them,  and  their  brains  spread  on  the  ground. 
These,  piecemeal  hewn,  for  supper  lie  prej^ared, 
And,  like  a  monntain-lion,  neither  flesh 
Nor  entrails  left,  nor  yet  their  marrowy  V>nnes. 
We,  vii'wintr  that  trcmr^nrlonH  «ipht,  upraised 
Oar  hands  to  Jove,  all  hope  and  courage  lost. 
When  thns  the  Cyclops  had  with  human  flesh 
Fiird  his  capacious  belly,  and  had  quaff 'd 
Much  undiluted  milk,  among  his  flocks 
Otit?tretch'd  immense,  ho  prej^'^'d  his  ravem-floor. 
Me,  then,  my  courage  prompted  to  approach 
The  monster,  with  my  swoid  drawn  from  the  sheath, 
And  to  transflz  him  where  the  Yitals  wrap 
The  livor  ;  hut  mat  nr. -r  thoughts  forbad. 
For  so,  we  also  had  iiK  in  rM  a  flr-nth 
Tremendous,  wanting  power  to  thrust  aside 
The  rocky  mass  that  closed  his  oavein'month 
By  force  of  hand  alone.    Thus  many  a  sigh 
ll»'avitii/,  wo  xvatcli'd  the  dawn.    But  when,  at  length 
Aurora,  day-sjn  i iil''s  daughter,  rosy-palm'd 
Look'd  lorth,  then  kindling  fire,  his  ilocks  he  milk'd 
In  order,  and  her  yeanling  kid  or  lamb 
Til  rust  nnder  each.   When  thus  he  had  performed 
His  wonted  task,  two  «ei7,ing,  as  before, 
He  5lew  them  for  his  next  obscene  r<^?rale. 
His  dinner  ended,  from  the  cave  he  drove 
His  fotted  flocks  abroad,  moving  with  e'ase 
That  jMjnderous  harrier,  and  replacing  it 
As  he  liad  only  closed  a  4uiver".s  lid. 
Then,  hissing  them  along,  he  drove  his  ilocks 
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Toward  the  mountain,  and  mo  loft,  the  vrliil6| 

DcH"],)  raminating  how  I  best  inight  take 

Veogpance,  and,  hy  the  aid  of  Pallas,  win 

Deathloss  renown.    This  ootmsel  pleased  me  most : 

Ik'sido  the  ^hoep-cote  Iny  a  mnssy  club 

H<Mvii  l»v  tlie  ('vi-!ops  trum  au  dlivc  stut  lc. 

(ireeu,  but  which,  dried,  should  st'i  ve  iiiui  fur  a  stall'. 

To  US  considering  it,  that  staff  appeared 

Tall  as  the  mast  of  a  hage  trading-bark, 

Irapell'd  by  twenty  rowers  o\  r  tlie  de«»p. 

^'I1<•ll  sremM  its  length  to  us,  and  sucli  its  bulk. 

J 'art  autputatiug  (au  whole  fathom'^  length), 

I  gare  my  men  that  portion,  with  command 

To  shave  it  smooth.   They  smoothM  it,  and  myself, 

»:^haping  its  blunt  rxtnnnity  to  a  point, 

S»\i«onM  it  in  tli«'  Ure ;  then  coverini:^  close 

1  lie  wea[»un,  hid  it  under  litter'd  biraw. 

For  mnch  lay  scattered  on  the  eaTem*floor. 

And  now  I  bade  my  people  cast  the  lot 

Wlio  of  us  all  should  tak<'  tli<^  pointed  brand, 

And  grind  it  in  his  eye  when  next  he  slept. 

The  lota  were  ua.nt,  and  four  wore  chosen,  those 

Whom  most  I  wish'd,  and  I  was  chosen  fifth. 

At  even-tide  he  came,  his  fleecy  Hocks 

Pasturing  homeward,  and  comix  lled  them  all 

Into  his  cavern,  leaving  none  abroad, 

Kither  through  some  surmise,  or  so  inclined 

By  induence,  haply,  of  the  gods  themselves. 

The  huge  rock  puUM  into  his  place  again 

At  th<:<  cave's  mouth,  he,  sitting,  milk'd  his  sheep 

And  goats  in  oiiior,  and  lu  r  kid  or  lamb 

Thrust  under  each  ;  thus,  all  his  work  dispatched, 

Two  more  he  seised,  and  to  his  supper  fell. 

1  then  approaching  to  him,  thus  addreas'd 

The  Cycloj.s,  holding  in  my  hand  a  cup 

Of  ivy-wood,  well  charged  with  ruddy  wine. 

"Lo,  Cyclops,  this  is  wine !    Take  this  and  drink 
After  thy  meal  of  man's  flesh.   Taste,  and  learn 
What  pri'cious  lienor  oar  lost  Tessel  bore. 
J  l-ron  Jit  it  hith.-r.  purposing  to  make 
]jil)ali(m  to  thee,  il,  to  pity  incline  I, 
Thou  wouldst  dismiss  us  home,    iiut  ah,  thy  rage 
Is  insupportable  1  thon  omel  one  1 
Who,  thinkest  thou,  of  all  mankind,  henceforth 
Will  vi>it  fhr'r,  guilty  of  such  excess?" 

1  ceased.  He  took  and  drank,  ami,  hugely  pleased 
With  that  delicious  beverage,  thus  inquired:— 

"Give  me  again,  and  spate  not.   Tell  me,  too. 
Thy  name,  incontinent,  that  I  may  make 
Kt  «iuit  il.  ui  itifying  also  thee 
With  somewhat  to  thy  ta;»te.    We  Cyclops  own 
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A  bf>nnt«'ons  soil,  which  yiohls  us  also  wint* 

From  ciusteis  large,  nourish  d  by  showers  trom  Jove ; 

But  thi8>-ohf  this  is  from  above— »  stream 

Of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  all  diyine !" 

He  euded  ;  and  received  a  second  draught, 
Like  mensnre.    Thrice  1  bore  it  to  his  hand, 
And,  fooliiih,  thrice  he  drauk.    But  when  the  fames 
Began  to  play  around  the  Cyclops*  blftiOi 
With  show  of  amity  I  thns  replied:^ 

*' Cyf  li'i>>  !  thou  hast  mv  noble  nain^  ni'inired| 
Which  I  will  tell  thee,    (iive  rae,  in  roturu, 
Thy  promised  boon,  some  iiospitable  pledge. 
My  name  is  Ontis' ;  Ontis  I  am  ealFd 
At  home,  abroad,  wherever  I  am  known." 

So  I;  to  whom  he,  snvntro,  thns  replied:— 
"Ontis,  when  1  have  eaten  all  liis  triends. 
Shall  be  ray  last  regale.    Be  that  thy  boon." 

He  spake  ;  and  downward  Bway'd,  fell  reanpine, 
With  his  huge  neck  aalant.  All-conquering  sleep 
Soon  liiiii.    From  his  c:\i1 'r-t  nishM  the  wine. 

With  human  morsels  mingled;  many  a  blaat 
Bouuruus  issuiug  from  his  glutted  maw. 
Then  thmsting  far  the  spike  of  olire^wood 
Into  the  embers  ulowing  on  the  hearth, 
I  heated  it,  and  choer'd  my  friends  the  whtlr», 
Lest  any  should,  through  fear,  shrink  from  his  part. 
But  when  that  stake  of  olive-wood,  though  greon, 
Shonld  soon  have  flamed,  for  it  was  glowing  hot, 
I  bore  it  to  liis  side.    Then  all  my  aids 
Aronnfl  me  ErntberM,  and  tho  prnds  infosed 
Heroic  fortitude  into  our  hearts. 
They,  seizing  the  hot  stake  rasp'd  to  a  point, 
Bored  his  eye  with  it,  and  myself,  adranoed 
To  a  saperior  stand,  twirl'd  it  about. 
As  when  .1  shipwright  with  his  wimble  bores 
Tough  oaken  timber,  placed  on  either  hide 
Below,  his  fellow-artists  strain  the  thong 
Alternate,  and  the  restless  iron  spine, 
So,  grasping  hard  the  stake  pointed  with  fire. 
We  twirl'd  it  in  his  eye ;  the  bubblinff  blood 
Boil'd  round  about  the  brand;  his  pupil  sent 
A  scalding  ¥a[K>r  forth  that  singed  his  liiow, 
And  all  his  eye-roots  crackled  in  the  flame. 
As  when  the  smith  an  hatchet  or  large  axe, 
Tempering  with  skill,  plunges  the  hisning  blade 
Beep  in  cold  water  (whence  the  strength  of  steel), 
Bo  hiss'd  his  eye  aroond  the  oliTO-wood. 
The  howling  monster  with  his  ontory  fiU'd 


'  T!ii-  is  tlie  Oreek  for  "No-mnn."  find  by  thr  tn^nnions  devift^  "-f  gr.lnp: 
himself  this  nnmc,  Ulysses,  aa  will  be  f)oen  in  the  Ecqael,  saved  himself  and 
bb  sarTiving  oompanions'lkem  d«stnieUen. 
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The  hollow  rock,  nn  1  I,  with  all  my  aids. 
Fitjd  tcrrilied.    He,  plucking  forth  tlie  spike  • 
From  his  burnt  Bocket,  mad  with  augtmU  cast 
The  implement  all  bloodj  far  awajr. 
Then,  bellowing,  he  souu'l.-  l  forth  the  name 
Of  evpfv  Cyclops  dwelling  in  tlif  caves 
i'^rouud  him,  oil  the  wiud-swept  niouutain  tops; 
They,  at  his  cry  flockiDg  from  every  part, 
Circled  his  den,  and  of  his  ail  inquired : — 

"  What  u'riovous  hurt  hath  caused  thee,  Poljrpheme, 
Thus  yelling  to  alarm  th(»  peaceful  ear 
Of  night,  aud  break  our  slumbers  1    F^r'st  thou  lest 
Some  mortal  man  drire  off  thy  flocks  t  or  f«ar*st 
Thyself  to  die  by  cunning  or  by  force?" 

Them  answered  then,  Polypherae,  from  his  cave;— 
"0,  friends,  I  die  !  and  Otitis  give.*}  the  blow." 

To  whom,  with  accents  wiug'd,  his  friends  without : — 
**  If  *No>man*  harm  thee,  but  thoa  art  alone, 
i\nd  sickness  feel'st,  it  is  the  stroke  of  Jove, 
And  thou  must  bear  it ;  yet  invoke  for  aid 
Thy  father  N»*ptnue,  soveroitrn  of  the  floods." 

So  saying,  they  went ;  aud  in  my  heart  1  laugli'd 
That,  by  the  fiction  only  of  a  name, 
Slight  stratagem !  I  liad  deceived  them  all. 

Thon  groan  M  the  Cyclops,  wrung  with  pain  and  grief, 
.And,  fumbling  witli  sfrctcli'd  hands,  removed  the  rock 
From  his  cave's  mouth,  which  done,  he  sat  him  down 
Spreading  his  arms  athwart  the  pass,  to  stop 
Our  egress  with  his  flocks  abroad  ;  so  dull, 
It  seems,  he  licld  me,  aud  so  ill  advised. 
I,  pondering  what  means  might  littcf,t  prove 
To  save  from  imitaut  death  (if  save  1  might) 
My  people  and  mjrself,  to  every  shift 
Tn.  lined,  and  various  counsels  framed,  as  one 
Who  strove  for  life,  conscious  of  woe  at  hand. 
To  me,  thus  mcditatink'.  this  appeared 
Tlie  likeliest  course  :  tlie  rams,  well-thriven,  were 
Thick'fleeced,  fnlUsized,  with  wool  of  sable  hue. 
TIics.'  >ilt!ntly,  with  osier  twigs  on  which 
The  Cyclops,  hidoous  monster!  slept,  I  bound 
Three  in  one  l^asli  ;  th(>  intermediate  rams 
Bore  each  a  man,  whom  the  exterior  two 
Preserved,  concealini^  him  on  either  side. 
Thus  each  was  Ynn-iut  Ity  three ;  and  I,  at  last. 
The  rnrVd  back  -<-izing  of  a  mm  (for  one 
I  had  reserved,  lar  -^tntcliest  of  them  all), 
iSlipp'd  underneath  his  belly,  and  both  hands 
Enfolding  fast  in  his  exuberant  fleece, 
Clung  ceaseless  to  him  as  I  lay  supine. 

thus  disposed,  waited  uilli  many  a  "^ich 
TIm'  ?arrod  dawn  ;  but  when,  at  length  arisen, 
Aurora,  day-si>nug's  daughter,  roay-palni'd 
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Again  appoarM,  tho  ni.ilos  of  all  liis  flook*? 
RnshM  fortli  to  ]>a>tnrc',  aini  his  ewes,  the  while, 
Stood  bleating,  unrelieved  from  the  di:$trei:ii 
Of  vdden  oTerohartred.   Tkeir  master,  racked 
With  pain  intolei  i  l-  handled  yet 
Tlu>  backs  of  all,  imniisitiro,  fis  thpy  stood; 
But,  gross  of  intellect,  suspicion  none 
Conceived  of  men  beneath  their  bodies  bound. 
And  now  (none  left  beside),  the  ram  approachM, 
With  hie  own  wool  bnrthen'd,  and  witlx  myself— 
Wl;mn  mnny  a  fear  molested.  Polypheine, 
The  kiarit.  strok  M  him  as  he  sat,  and  said  : — 

*-My  darling  ram  '  why  latest  of  the  flock 
Comest  tboa,  whom  never,  heretofore,  my  sheep 
Could  leave  behind?  but,  stalking  at  their  head, 
Thon  fifj^t  waf?  wont  to  crop  the  ton<ler  crrasa, 
First  to  arrive  at  tho  clear  stream,  and  lirst, 
"With  ready  will,  to  seek  my  sheep-cote  here 
At  evening ;  but,  thy  practice  changed,  then  comest 
Now  last  of  all.    Feel'st  thou  regret,  my  ram  I 
Of  thy  poor  master's  eye,  by  a  vile  wr<  t>  li 
J^«jn'<l  out,  who  ovf  rcanif?  mo  first  with  wine, 
And  by  a  crew  of  vagabonds  accursed, 
Followeni  of  Oatis,  whose  escape  from  death 
Shall  not  be  made  to-day  ?   Ah  I  that  thy  heart 
Were  a?  my  own.  and  that,  distinct  I, 
Tlion  o(>uUl'st  articulate;  so  ahoukl'st  thou  tell 
Where  hidden,  he  eludes  my  furious  wrath. 
Then,  dash*d  against  the  floor  his  spattered  brain 
Shoald  fly;  and  I  should  lighter  feel  my  harm 
From  Outis — wrf*trh  bas<»-Tia!r!*»fl,  aii  l  nothing  wortli.'* 

So  saying,  he  left  him  to  pursue  the  iloi^^k. 
When,  thus  drawn  forth,  we  had  at  length  escaped 
Few  paces  from  the  caTcrn  and  the  court, 
First  quitting  my  own  ram,  I  looso»l  my  friends, 
Tht'u  iiiriilnfr  seaward  many  n  thriven  cw^ 
bharp  huof  d,  we  ilrovo  thum  swiitly  to  the  ship. 
Thrice  welcome  to  our  faithful  friends  we  cauie. 
From  death  escaped,  but  much  they  mourned  tlie  dead. 
I  sulTerM  not  their  tears,  but  silent  shook 
My  l»rows,  by  <!iirns  commanding  them  to  lift 
The  sheep  on  board,  and  instant  plough  the  main. 

CVw;>t7  ,  (  >4.,  131. 

Within  the  welUlaid  orchard  all  alone 
He  found  his  fother  digging  with  his  spade 

Around  a  plant.    He  was  unseemly  cUd 

In  coarse  patch'd  tnnio,  an<l  ha«l  stitched  him  boots 

Of  hides,  to  fence  his  legs  from  tearing  thorns  ; 
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And  K^iii^t' t^'^  brambles^  he  had  sheatU'd  hin  hauda 
lu  gloves.    Upou  his  Lead  he  wore  a  cap 
Of  float's  hair,  and  he  fed  some  inward  grief. 

Wheu  brave  Ulyss'es,  tried  in  sufferings,  SAW 
And  n'l'oeniz'd  his  father,  wom  with  age, 
While  a  great  sorrow  on  his  spirits  weigh 'd, 
He  stood  i)eueatU  a  pear-tree's  loftjr  boughs, 
And  dropped  a  tear.   Then,  mnaing,  he  revoWd 
Witliiii  his  mind  and  heart  if  he  nliould  kiss 
And  clasp  his  father,  and  in  order  tell 
liy  what  events  he  reach'd  his  country's  slu)r«'S, 
Or  first  with  questions  prove  him.    Till  while  thus 
He  tnm*d  it  in  his  thoughts,  it  better  pleas'd 
With  ontiinfiT  words  to  trjr  the  Old  man's  heart; 

And  so  consitlprinfT,  brave  riy^^ce  wtMit 

Straiclit  to  iiis  fatlicr.     Ho  with  head  bow'd  dowu 

l>ug  rouuil  about  the  plant.    Uis  noble  son 

Stood  near  him,  and  addressed  himself  in  speeoh : — 

"  Old  man,  no  want  of  skill  is  thine  to  teud 

Thi,'*  trnrfb  n.  fnr  lliy  cnre  appenr^  throughout; 

Is'o  plant,  no  ljg-tre«,  vine,  nor  olive-tree, 

l*ear-tree,  nor  bed,  escape  thy  culturiug  hand 

In  aU  the  garden.   I  would  something  add, 

Nor  let  thy  anger  rise  at  this  ray  speech. 

This  careful n»"^^!  lipromef  thee  not ;  thy  age 

Is  heavy  on  thee  ;  iliou  dost  seem  in  plight 

Ill-favor'd,  and  thy  garb  uncomely  shows. 

Good  sooth,  from  no  oomplaint  of  idle  heed 

Thy  lord  neglects  thee  thus  ;  nor  art  thou  moan 

To  lool;  npon,  nor  servile  in  thy  form 

Or  statui"-  ;  ratlnsr  like  a  king,  like  one 

Who,  having  bathed  and  eaten,  should  repose 

Softly ;  the  custom  due  for  aged  men. 

But  come,  I  pray  thee  tell  mo,  niid  u  itli  tnilh. 

Whom  •sprvf^t  tli*»ti  '  whose  garden  *l<'.-t  tkoukeep? 

And  tell  me  too,  that  I  may  surely  know, 

If  this,  the  land  which  I  have  reach'd,  indeed 

Be  Ithaca  ?  as  he,  the  first  I  met. 

Has  told  me  :  but  a  man  of  what  ho  knew 

►^paring;  nor  luni  he  ]t.tti.  n>    \<.>  di^i  lose 

All  that  I  wish'd,  or  h>ten  t  i  th--  .liiR 

Of  what  I  ask'd  nonce  iniug  one,  my  guest ; 

If  yet  he  lire,  or  lie  within  the  grave. 

But  I  will  tell  It  thee  ;  vouchsafe  thine  ear. 

And  hear  me.    In  my  native  land,  I  onc" 

Keceivud  within  my  liouse  a  man,  than  whom 

No  stranger  more  beloved  from  distant  parts 

E'er  cross 'd  mj  threshold;  and  he  named  his  tace 

Of  Ifliaca,  Laertes  as  his  sire. 

Mini  'iiil  I  entertain  and  fen;^t  with  love. 

And  spared  not  cost,  for  I  liad  store  wiiiiin. 

1  gave  him  too,  as  lilting,  many  gifts 
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In  hospitaMft  pledge;  seven  talents  coinM 
Of  gold  well-minted,  and  a  goblet  framed 
Entire  of  silver,  and  enchanted  with  flowers ; 
Twelre  ilnglo  mmntles,  and  «b  many  robes, 
Btoider'd  with  divers  colors  ;  twelve  fair  oloakd 
With  tnnii  -  iiUed  ;  and,  above  the  rest. 
Four  cornel/  women  in  embroidery  akill'd, 
Free  from  a  fault,  which  he  himself  might  ehowe." 
The  father,  melting  into  teats,  replied  :— 
"0,  stranger!  thou  in  truth  hast  reached  the  soil 
Of  which  thou  qnoBtionest;  bnt  Hbameless  man. 
And  violent  in  wrung,  possess  the  land. 
The  gifts  thou  gavest  in  thy  bounteous  mood 
Wen  given  in  vain.   If  thoa  hadsi  foand  him  here 
Alire,  amidst  the  people  of  our  isle, 
He  would  have  sent  thoo  hcnco  with  ampie  giftn. 
Requited  hospitably — am  bebeemii 
One  who,  himself  a  guest,  hath  so  reoeived 
Of  hospitable  gifts.   Bat  tell  me  now, 
And  truly  tell,  how  manj  jears  have  past 
Sinc43  that  wht'n  he  thou  namest,  even  my  son, 
Became  thy  guest  f  thy  wretched  guest,  my  sou! 
If  it  were  he,  ill-fated,  whom,  remote 
From  fHends  and  eonntiy,  fishes  have  devotur*d 
Amidst  the  deep ;  or  he  hath  been  the  food 
Of  Ix'H'^^ts  and  ravening  birds  upon  the  sbon^. 
Nor  they  who  gave  him  life  have  wept  beside 
His  oorse,  anointed  for  the  burial  rite ; 
Nor  wise  Penelope,  his  hlgh-4oiirer'd  wife, 
Has  mourn'd  her  huslMind  on  his  naptial  bed 
With  •jfH^TMly  grief,  nor  closed  his  eyMs.  tlif«  last 
Sad  honor  of  the  dead.    And  tell  mc  too. 
That  I  may  surely  Icnow,  what  man  art  thou  ? 
Whence  f  from  what  eity  ?  who  thj  parents  are  f 
Say  in  what  anchorage  the  ship  is  moor'd 
That  bore  thee  swiftly  hither,  and  tho  rest 
Thy  noble  friends ;  or  in  another's  bark 
Camest  thou  passenger,  and  have  they  gone. 
And  left  thee  here  belilnd  ?'*  Tlien  answering  spake 
Crafty  Ulysses :  "  I  will  tell  thee  true: 
I  am  from  Alybas,  and  there  residi> 
In  splendid  mansiont>,  king  Aphyd<i.<>  ^ou. 
My  name  Eperitus.    Some  adverse  god 
Wide  from  Bioanta  droTe  me,  and  eompell'd 
Reluotant  hither ;  but  my  ship  is  moor'd 
Fa?t  by  the  strand,  at  distance  from  the  town. 
Five  years  have  roird  their  circles  o'er  his  head. 
Since  that  Ulysses  parted  from  my  land. 
Unhappy  man  t  yet,  as  he  went  his  way. 
Birds  of  good  angnrj  appeared  in  flight 
•     pTMpitiouM;  so,  in  joy,  I  :^('iit  him  thence; 
He  too  had  joy  departing,  and  the  hope 
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Was  in  his  mind  that  ho  shoald  interoiuiDge 
My  hospitalit/,  and  grace  me  here 
With  splendid  ^fti."   He  said ;  bat  then  a  olond 
Of  blackest  sonw  on  LaSrtes  fell. 

With  both  hi.^  h.'lllfl^^  ho  snntcliM  tho  hnming  dost, 

And  strew'd  it  on  hi:>  hoary  head,  and  groan'd 

Deep  from  his  heart.    Ulysses'  soul  was  moved 

Within  him,  and  the  sharp  and  throbbing  breath 

Thriird  to  his  nostrils  as  he  looked  upon 

The  father  whom  he  loved.    Sn<l(h'ii  lio  U'aj>M 

Unto  his  neck,  and  kiss'd  and  clasp'd  him  rouud| 

And  cried  :    i,  I  am  he,  my  very  self, 

He  whom  then  8eek*st,  my  father!   I  am  come, 

In  twentieth  year  of  abaenoe,  to  my  land. 

Ihit  ('<)iii»\  rofiniu  from  weopiiig  and  lament, 

Ami  1  will  toll  thee;  for  the  utmo!?t  haste 

Ih  urgent  on  us.    I  have  slain,  ev'u  now. 

The  suitors  in  onr  palace,  and  avenged 

Their  evil  deeds  and  spirit-galling  wrongs.*' 

Laertes  answering  spoke  :    If  thoa  indeed 
Be  that  Ulysses,  if  thou  bo  my  son 
KeturnM,  give  now  some  open  sign,  that  so 
It  may  convince  me.'*  Then  In  answer  spake 
The  wise  Ulysses :  **  Fiist  obserre  the  soar 
Which,  on  the  mount  Parnas'^n-^  passing  forth, 
A  boar  inflicted  with  his  ivory  tusk. 
My  venerable  mother  and  thyself 
Had  sent  me  to  her  sire,  Antoliens, 
To  take  the  gifts  which,  when  he  hither  cane. 
My  grandsire  y^romi.'^od,  .smiling  in  consent. 
Come  now,  and  1  will  nanu*  the  troes  which  onoBf 
Wilhin  this  well-iaid  orchard,  thou  didst  give 
Thy  yonng  Ulysses ;  for  I  ask'd  them  aacb» 
When  yet  a  boy,  and  rambling  at  ihy  side 
Within  the  garden  ;  through  tho  very  ranks 
Of  trees  wo  walkM,  and  thou  did-st  name  them  all: 
Thirteen  with  p«arsj  were  iaden  that  thou  gavest, 
With  apples  ten,  and  forty  hong  with  ts^a  ; 
And  thou  distinctly  said'st  that  thou  would^st  give 
Yot  fifty  rows  of  vin<'~.  and  each  was  full 
Of  I  lustors  ;  ovory  kind  of  grape  wa«^  thore 
When  Jove's  kind  seasons  weighed  tiie  tendrils  down." 
He  said ;  the  old  man's  knees  sank  under  him, 
And  his  heart  melted,  for  he  recogniied 
The  signs  Ulysses  told.    Round  his  dear  son 
He  cast  his  arms.    The  brave,  long-suffering  chief 
Drew  him,  with  joy,  half-lifeless,  to  his  breast. 

Eium^t  tramUttt^Hf  Od.,  book  zxiT. 

In  the  year  1838,  there  appeared,  in  **  Frazer's  llagasine,"  a  series 
of  translations  from  Homer,  in  the  ballad  style,  which,  from  their 
great  beauty,  as  well  as  their  faithfalness  to  the  original  and  their 
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reflecting  so  nf^mimblj  Us  spirit,  attracted  the  attention  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  acholan.  Soon  after,  in  the  same  magazine,  appeared, 
alto  hy  the  namo  hand,  Fomo  admirable  translations  of  the  "Comedies 
of  Lneian.*'  Tin  y  were  all  the  productions  of  William  Maginn,  LL.  D. , 
whose  death,  in  1S42,  was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  literary  world. 
These  ballads  were  afterwards  collected  into  a  volnme,  and  published 
in  London.  I  should  not  saj,  however,  all  these  ballads ;  for  the  editor 
unaooomitably  omitted  four,  and  took  nnwarrantable  liberties  with 
Others*  Bat  thej  have  all  recently  been  given  to  the  world  as  they 
originally  spp^red ,  ami  accompanied  with  discriminating  and  valuable 
notes,  by  a  scholar  of  kindred  tastes  and  sympathies,  in  a  volume 
entitled  *'  Homeric  Ballads  and  Comedies  of  Lucian,  translated  by  the 
late  William  Maginn,  LL.  D. :  annotated  by  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 
editor  of  *  Sheirs  Sketches  of  tli<^  Irish  Bar,"  '  Noctes  Ambrosianse/ 
etc."  From  these  delightful  and  scholarly  prodactions  I  take  the  two 
following 

TUK  INTBODUOTIOM  OF  P£N£LOP£.^ 

I. 

Soon  as  Athene  spoke  the  word, 
She  took  tho  likt»Ti(»?s  of  a  liinl, 

And,  skyward  soaring:,  \\od. 
The  counijcls  of  the  lieiivenly  guc«t 
Within  Telemaohos's  breast 

New  strength  and  spirit  bred. 

His  absent  father  to  his  thought 
Was  by  his  wakened  memory  brought 

More  freshly  than  of  old  : 
iiut  wluMi  Athene's  flight  he  saw, 
A  feeling  deep  of  reverend  awe 

His  inmost  heart  controlled* 

in. 

He  knew  the  stranger  was  a  god; 
And,  hastening  to  his  own  abode, 


•  Minorvn,  In  the  apponrnnce  of  Mente«i,  had  visited  Telemnchus,  and 
counsf^Ued  him  to  ppek  hii*  fftther.  In.«pired  with  a  new  feeling  of  ind6j>end- 
ence,  he  joins  the  suitor*,  whom  he  fitidj*  at  fei^tival  listening  to  Phemius, 
the  minstrel,  wbote  soni?  turnn,  m  uraal,  on  the  Trojan  war.  Penelop*  heart 
the  ?inp:<*r.  nnd  rr.vnf'^  info  tin-  ball  to  n5iiu«>=t  thnt  sonic  nthpr  «>i1iiect  than 
that  which  is  80  di:itrc^ful  to  her  leelini^d  should  bu  chojico.  TuUmiiohua 
f^ently  rebukes  her ;  and  she  retire/i,  conviooed  that  her  «on  is  about  to  take 
the  lead  iu  his  lather's  house,  to  weep  herself  to  slumber  over  the  thoughts 
of  her  ab?ont  husband ;  while  the  suitora  continue  the  n<dsy  revi  l.  Bhe  is 
the  first  mortal  female  who  speakx  in  the  Odufsry,  and  her  first  words  attest 
the  deep  and  endariog  affection  she  feels  for  Ulysses. 
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He  joinod  the  suitor  train. 

A  far  f;ini»'cl  niinstr.^1  in  tlu-  Imll 
Sang  to  the  p^ers,  who  Ust^uoil  all 
In  silence  to  his  strain. 

IV. 

Ai  subject  at  his  lays  he  chose 
The  mournful  story  of  the  woes 

liorue  by  the  Achaian  host, 
When,  ander  Pallas*  vengcfal  wrath, 
Homeward  returning  was  tlieir  path 

Bent  from  the  Trojan  ooaat. 

T. 

The  song  loarins'  danghter  heard, 
And  all  thine  inmost  soul  was  stirred, 

Penelope  the  chaste  ? 
Straight  did  she  from  her  bower  repair, 
And,  passing  down  the  lofty  stair, 

The  festal  hall  she  graced* 

VI. 

Alone  she  went  not — in  her  trciiii 

She  took  with  her  handmaidens  twain ; 

And  when  the  peerless  qneen 
Came  where  the  suitors  sate,  aloof 
Close  hy  a  post  that  propped  the  roof, 

She  stood  with  face  unseen. 

VII. 

A  veil  concealed  her  choeks  from  view, 
And  by  each  side  ri  liandmald  true 

In  seemly  order  stood  ; 
With  tears  fast  bursting  from  her  ejne, 
Addressing  thus  the  bard  divine, 

She  her  discourse  pursued : — 

VIII. 

Phemins !  for  men's  delight  thy  tongue 
Can  many  another  flowing  song 

In  soothing  measure  «vame; 
Can  toll  of  many  n  dtcil,  win',  done 
By  Go<l  or  man  in  <lays  bygone. 

Bards  have  consigned  to  fame. 

IX. 

"Take  one  of  thocp.  nn'l  all  anumd, 
Silent,  will  iiear  the  duli-el  riound. 

Drinking  the  blood-red  wine ; 
But  ci-ase  that  melancholy  lay, 
That  wears  niy  very  heart  away — 

A  heavy  wo  ii  mine  1 
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X. 

"  How  can  I  check  tin;  ti>lf»  of  Jirief, 
Remembering  still  that  iar-famod  chief. 

Whose  fame  all  Hellas  fiils  I" 
Answered  her  aoo !  **  O,  mother  mine  I 
Why  fl<»t  thou  blnme  tho  bard  divine 

yot  siugiDg  as  he  wills  ? 

»• 

Blame  not  the  poet ;  blame  to  Ileavfn, 
Wliich  to  poor  ^tnT'c'lins;  men  ha«  given 

Wliat  weight  ol  wo  it  chose. 
How  can  we  charge  the  batd  with  wrong. 
If  the  sad  bnrden  of  hia  song 

Turns  on  the  Danaan  woes  f 

XII. 

**  Men  erer,  with  delighted  ear, 
The  newest  song  desire  to  hear 

Then  firmly  to  tlie  strain 
Listen,  which  t<»lls  of  perils  done: 
My  sire  is  not  tlie  only  one 
Who,  of  the  ohiefs  to  Illon  gone, 

Has  not  returned  again. 

xnr. 

"  For  many,  to  tliat  fatal  shore 
Who  sailed  away,  oame  back  no  more : 
Thj  business  is  at  home, 

Thy  servant-maidens  to  commnn<1. 
And  ]>ly,  with  an  indnstrious  hand, 
The  distaff  and  the  loom. 

"To  men  the  guiding  power  must  be; 
At  all  times  in  these  halls  to  me, 

For  here  my  will  is  law." 
The  queen  went  homeward,  as  he  bade, 
And  felt  the  words  her  son  had  said 

Inspired  her  soul  with  awo. 

XT. 

Soon  did  she,  with  her  handmaids  twain, 
Her  lofty  seated  chamber  gain ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  tear, 
T^nfil  Athf'tit'^'  mine  to  «tt»Hp 
Her  weary  lids  in  balmy  sleeii, 
Did  chaste  Penelope  beweep 

Her  absent  laisband  dear. 
While,  sratf'd  ^till  at  festival, 
The  f^inf'M^:,  ill  th»'  dn«ky  h;ill, 

lievcilcd  With  noisy  che«r. 

5* 
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TBS  LAST  APPEABANCE  QF  PBNETjOPB.* 

1. 

A  bed  of  texture  soft  aiul  fiin' 

The  nurse  aud  the  hundmuiden  spread  ; 
The  oonch  was  decked  by  torohligbi  shine. 

And  homeward  then  the  old  woman  sped. 

While  Enrjmotne,  as  a  clirimbpr-LTOom, 
With  lamp  in  hand,  to  the  nuptial-room 
The  new-met  partners  led. 

II. 

Thither  she  led  tliem,  and  withdrew, 

And  left  them,  ha  in  days  of  old, 
Their  former  dalliance  to  renew 

In  j€iyonn  paaskm  uncontrolled. 
And  the  herd  of  swine,  and  the  herd  of  kine. 
With  the  heir  of  Ithaoa':^  royal  lino, 

Bade  the  liouse  itii  peace  to  hold. 

III. 

The  danoe  was  cheeked  as  they  desired, 
The  sound  of  woman's  voice  repressed  ; 

In  silence  then  they  all  retired 
Within  the  darkening  halls  to  rest. 

And  when  wa.^  done  love's  dearest  rite. 

Husband  and  wife  with  calm  delight 
Their  mutual  thoughts  ozpreaseti. 

IV, 

She  told  him  of  tho  sconi  and  wrong 
She  long  bad  suffered  in  lin  honse  - 

From  tliu  detested  suitor  throng, 
Kach  wooing  her  to  be  his  spouse. 

How,  for  their  feasts,  her  sheep  and  kine 

Were  slaughtered,  while  thej  quaffed  her  wine 
In  plentiful  oaronse. 

V. 

And  he,  the  noble  wanderer,  spoke 

Of  many  a  deed  of  p«Mil  sore — 
Of  mr-n  who  fell  beneath  his  stroke  — 

Of  all  the  sorrowing  tasks  he  bore. 


t  This  1i  a  beantiftal  eonetniien  of  the  cb*rft«t«>r  of  Penolo)>e ;  cautious 
Rnd  guarded,  from  the  unhappy  neeessity  of  li<  r  n,  I.ut  ever  chaHe 

tiTi  1  If  mestic  :  and,  V'li«>n  (■■  in  inced  that  lier  hiiKhund  hag  in<1.  .  I  returned, 

warm  and  affeclionute  in  liiix  presence  an  her  thoughts  liud  been  cuDslant 
and  t«nder  toward  htm  In  h\n  abfienee. 
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Slie  li8t«Mi<»d,  with  «loliglitt'  l  onr — 
Sleep  never  came  her  eytjluis  near 
Till  all  the  tale  was  o'er. 

TI. 

Vint  told  lie  how  the  Cicones 

He  had  subdued  with  TaUant  hand, 
And  liow  lie  reai  IhhI  ficross  thp  seas, 

The  Lotns-eators'  lovely  land  ; 
The  crimes  by  i'olyphemus  done, 
And  of  the  well-eamed  yengeanee  won 

For  slaughter  of  his  band« 

VII. 

Vcngp.inco  for  gallant  comrades  slain, 
And  hy  the  Cvclops  made  a  prey; 

And  how  it  wacs  liid  lot  to  gain 

The  iale  where  ^Ina  holds  sway ; 

And  how  the  monarch  of  the  wind 

Received  him  with  a  welcome  kind. 
And  would  have  sent  away 

Tin. 

Home  to  bis  native  ible  to  sail ; 

Bnt  Tainly  against  fate  he  strore. 
By  whom  unronsed  a  desperate  gale 

Over  the  fishv  tx  ^an  drove. 
And  ?ont  him  wanih-rins^  oncp  n^aiii, 
'i'he  toils  and  dangers  of  the  main 

With  many  a  groan  to  prove. 

IX. 

And  how  he  wandered  to  the  coast 
Whcrt'  dwells  thr  distant  Lfpstrygon  ; 

JIow  there  his  ehii>s  and  friends  he  ioalf 
Kgcaping  iu  his  bark  aiono. 

He  spoke  of  Ciree^s  magit^  guile, 

And  told  the  art  and  deep-skilled  wile 
By  the  enchantress  shown* 

X. 

Then  how  to  Hath'>'  i-'ri-ily  hall 
He  went  to  seek  the  Thehaii  seer, 

In  his  pwift  ship;  how  there  with  all 
The  partn<*rs  of  his  long  career 

He  mot ;  and  how  his  mother  mild^ 

Who  hor<*.  and  rear<'«l  liiin  frf>m  a  child, 
lie  »aw  while  wanderiu2  there. 
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XI. 

And  how  tlie  d.ni.rprnn5  strain  ho  Imrird, 
Suncr  by  the  SSireiis'  thrilling  tongue  ; 

And  huw  with  dexterous  t>kill  he  steered 
His  coarse  the  Justlfng  rocks  amoug ; 

How  he — what  none  had  «lone  before — 

UriHcnthcd  through  •Itvad  Charjrbdhi  bore, 
Aud  ScjrllA  sailed  along. 

And  how  the  oxim  of  the  sud, 
With  iin]>ious  }ian<Is.  liis  comradea  Blew ; 

How  tlu'ir  devoted  bark  upon 

High  thundering  Jove  his  lightning  threw 
How,  by  the  bolt  of  life  bereft. 
Perished  his  friends,  he  only  left 

Remaining  of  tbe  orew. 

xui. 

And  how,  in  the  Ogjgian  Isle, 

He  visited  Calyjiso  fair  ; 
And  how  sho  songht,  with  many  a  wile, 

To  keep  him  still  sojourning  there : 
With  fond  desire,  'twas  hers  to  crave 
That  he,  within  her  liollow  caTe, 

Her  nnptial  bed  shonld  share. 

Each  hospitable  art  she  tried, 

His  heart  to  win— his  hopes  to  soothe; 
Slie  jn-oiiiisf'fl  liim,  wore  slie  his  hri«lo, 

Immortal  life  and  ceaseless  youth. 
But  all  her  promise,  all  her  art, 
Changed  not  the  temper  of  his  heart, 

Nor  shook  his  steadfast  truth* 

XV. 

How,  after  many  a  year  of  toil, 
When  on  Phteacian  land  he  trod. 

The  king  and  lu  ojile  of  the  isle 
Hnilfd  liiin  witli  honors  of  a  pod  ; 

And  Kent  him,  full  ol  presents  fair, 

Of  gold,  and  brass,  and  garments  rare, 
Back  to  his  own  abode. 

XVI. 

So  closed  the  tale.    Then  balmy  hlet-p, 
Tbe  liealer  of  all  human  woes. 

Did  their  relaxing  members  s'eep 
lu  soft  oblivion  of  repo  e. 
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The  Greek  poet  next  to  Homerj  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
is  Uesiod.  Of  the  precise  period  of  his  birth,  we  have  no  account ; 
but  the  probability  is  that  he  lUiurisliod  from  half  a  century  to  a  cen- 
tury later  than  Humor,  From  liis  works,  we  gather  that  he  was  born 
in  Asera,'  a  village  in  tiio  central  part  of  Bo'otia;  that,  while  a  youth, 
he  tended  sheep  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  was  engaged  in  other  rural 
pursuits  ;  and  that  his  father  left  hira  some  property,  of  which  his 
hrother  Perses  defrauded  him.  From  Ascra  ho  seems  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Orchomenos,  a  city  in  the  western  jmrt  of  Boeotia,  on  Lake 
(■'opa'is,  where  lit-  sj  ent  the  remaintler  of  his  life. 

Tlie  only  complete  work?>  of  llesiod  extant  are  the  following: 
one  entitled  "Works  and  Days,"  and  the  other,  "Theogony,''  or  the 
"  Birth  of  the  Gods."  The  former  is  written  in  very  simple  style,  with 
little  poetical  imagery,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  ancient 
specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains  ethical,  political,  and  econo- 
mical precepts,  the  last  of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  tlie  work, 
consisting  of  rules  about  clioosin-  a  wife,  the  education  of  childreni 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  n'^vi-  il  i(>n. 

The  "Tlieogony*'  consists  mostly  of  a  long  and  rather  dry  catalogue 
of  gods  and  godfles^es,  though  it  is  an  accurate  account  of  the  deities 
of  Greece;  but  the  description,  at  the  close  of  the  work,  of  the  Battle 
oi  the  Titans  and  the  Gotls,  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  passagf^s  iu 
»dassical  poetry,  conceived  with  great  boldness,  and  executed  with  a 
I'^^'Wi-r  and  force  which  shf)w  a  mafterly,  tlinneh  rugged,  genius,  and 
will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  Miltnik  h  lialtle  of  the  Angela." 

Of  the  most  accessible  editioua  of  Hesiod,  the  best  are:  Robinson's 
'Splendid  edition,  jmblished  at  Oxford  in  1737,  with  the  commentaries 
of  (rnevius,  and  notes  of  the  editor  and  others;  that  of  Ija?sner,  at 
Leipsic,  in  177^*,  6vo.,  whicli  is  a  republication  of  Robiu:Jon's,  with  im- 
provements ;  and  an  edition  of  the  "Theogonia"  by  the  cele^rat  'd 
Wolf,  at  Ualle,  17815.  The  translators  of  Hesiod  are  George  Chaj>man, 
T.  Cooke,  and  C.  A.  Elton.    Chapman's,  though  very  free,  has  the 

*  Whence  his  epithet  Asertrtts,  or  tk«  Atfraau. 

*  Another  short  poem  ha,<^  been  nttrilmted  to  Hesiod,  cnlled  "The  Shield 
of  Ilercnlcs.'*  It  is  in  imitntion  of  the  Horn,  rio  description  of  the  Shield 
of  Achillea,  in  the  eigbi«enth  book  of  the  Hind,  but  it  ia  quite  inferior  in 
tbilUj  skill. 
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same  spirit  and  fire  that  are  seen  in  Ins  ITomor ;  Cook»»V  is  more  cor- 
rect, but  spiritless.  By  far  the  best  now  in  u-«*  is  that  ot  (  liarles  A. 
Elton,  Loudon,  1804-1800,  with  a  preliminary  disst  rtation  and  notes. 
A  translation  in  Knglish  prose,  by  lltiv.  J.  Banks,  was  publiiihed,  iu 
1856,  in   Boha's  Classical  Libraiy*"' 

pandora's  box. 

On  earth  of  yore  the  sons  of  men  abode 
From  evil  free  and  labor's  galling  load ; 

Free  from  diseases  that,  with  racking  rage, 

Precipitate  tlie  pah*  drelin*'  of  nire. 

Now,  swift  the  days  of  manhood  haste  away, 

And  misery's  pressure  turns  Ui©  temples  gray. 

The  woman's  hands  an  ample  casket  bear; 

She  lifts  the  lid — she  scatters  ills  in  air. 

Hope  sole  remained  within,  nor  took  lu  r  lli/ht. 

Beneath  the  vessel's  verge  conceal'd  from  light: 

Or,  ere  she  fled,  the  maid,  advised  by  Jove, 

Seal'd  fast  th'  nnbroken  cell,  and  dropp'd  the  lid  abore. 

Lssiied  the  rest  in  quick  dispersion  hurl'd, 

And  WOP 3  innnmoron?  ro.im'd  the  breathing  world : 

With  ills  the  land  is  fall,  with  ills  the  sea  ; 

Diseases  haunt  mir  frail  hwnmnity : 

Self-wanderhig  through  the  noon,  the  night,  thej  glide, 

Voierh'?:-? — a  voice  the  power  all-wise  denied: 

K!i(t\v  then  tliir<  awfnl  trntli — it  is  not  given 

T'  elude  tlie  wisdom  of  omniiioient  heaven. 


BXTBJBIJTIONS  OF  PBOVIDBNCB. 

OVr  all  the  wicke<l  race,  to  whom  belong 
The  thought  of  evil  and  the  doed  of  wrong, 
Saturnian  J  ove,  ot  wide-beholding  eyes, 
Bids  the  dark  signa  of  retribniion  rise : 
And  oft  the  orimes  of  one  destructive  fall, 
The  crimes  of  one  are  visited  en  all. 
The  God  ."•-ndf*  down  his  angry  plagues  from  high, 
Famine  and  ]»estilence ;  in  heaps  they  die : 
He  smites  with  barrenness  the  marriage  bed, 
And  generations  monlder  with  the  dt^ad: 
ALrain  in  VfTicr(\ince  of  his  wrath  hf  f  ills 
On  their  great  hosts,  and  breaks  their  tottering  walhi ; 


1  Read  an  article  on  the  Lifo  and  Writings  uf  Ilesiod,  la  the  47th  voloae 
of  the  "  i^'iarterly  Beview,*'  and  aaotber  in  the  15th  Tolniae  of  the  "Sdin* 
burgh  B«vi«ir.'' 
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Scatters  tlieir  ?hip3  of  war  ;  an*!  where  the  8ea 
Heaves  hiuU  its  tuountaiu  billows,  there  is  he. 

Ponder,  oli  judges  !  in  your  inmost  thought 
The  retribution  hy  his  Tengeanoo  wionght. 
Invisibl*?,  the  troda  nre  erer  nigh, 
Pass  throagli  the  midst,  ami  h.^nd  tli'  all-seciin;  oye: 
The  men  who  grind  the  poor,  who  wrest  the  right, 
AwelesB  of  HosTon's  roTenge,  ate  naked  to  thair  :jight. 
For  thrice  ten  thousand  holy  demons  rore 
This  Vrnatliing  world,  tlu-  dt'letratos  of  Jovo. 
(iuanlians  of  man,  their  plance  alike  j^iirvey?; 
The  upright  judgments  and  th'  uurighteoub  ways. 
A  virgin  pure  is  Justice,  and  her  birth 
August  firom  him  who  rules  the  heavens  and  earth : 
A  creature  glorious  to  the  gods  on  liiuh, 
Whose  mansion  is  yon  everlasting  sky. 
Driven  by  despiteful  wrong,  she  l^akes  her  seat, 
In  iowly  grief,  at  Jove's  eternal  feet. 
There  of  tlie  soul  unjust  Ikt  ]>laints  ascend  ; 
F<>  nio  the  nations  when  tht  ir  kings  oU'end : 
When,  utt<iring  wile?*,  and  brcxKling  thoughts  of  ill, 
They  bend  the  law;*  and  wrest  them  to  their  will. 
O,  gorged  with  gold,  ye  kingly  judges,  hear! 
Make  straight  your  i)aths;  your orooked  judgments  fear; 
Tliat  the  foul  r<»eord  may  no  more  be  seen, 
Krased,  forgotten,  as  it  ue'er  had  been  t 

Eitoiu 

WINTER. 

Beware  the  Jannary  month,  beware 

Tliose  hurtful  days,  that  keenly-piercing  air 

Which  flays  the  herds;  when  icicles  are  cast 

O'er  frozen  earth,  and  sheathe  the  nipping  blast. 

From  eonrser^breeding  Thrace  comes  rushing  forth 

O'er  the  broad  sea  the  whirlwind  of  the  north, 

And  moves  it  with  his  hreath  :  the  ocean  Hoods 

Heave,  and  earth  bellowt*  through  her  wild  of  woods. 

Full  many  an  oak  of  lofty  leaf  he  fcdU, 

And  strews  with  thiek-branoh'd  pines  the  mountain  dells : 

He  stoops  to  earth  ;  the  crash  is  heard  around; 

The  depth  of  forest  nOls  the  roar  of  sonnd. 

The  beasts  their  cowt-riug  tails  with  trembling  fold, 

And  slmnk  and  shudder  at  the  gusty  cold ; 

Thick  is  the  hairy  coat,  the  shaggy  skin, 

But  that  all-chilling  breath  shall  pierce  within* 

Not  his  rough  liide  can  thon  the  ox  avail : 

The  long-hair'd  goat,  defenceles:;,  foelo  the  gale  : 

Yet  vain  the  north>wind*B  ruslung  strength  to  wound 

The  flock  with  sheltering  fleeces  fenced  aronnd. 

He  hows  the  old  man  crook'd  beneath  the  storm; 

But  spares  the  soft-skinn'd  vixgin'a  tender  form. 


/ 
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Scrceue«l  by  lier  mother's  roof  on  wintry  nigliit»| 
And  strange  to  golden  Venus'  mystic  rites. 
The  suppling  waten  of  the  bath  she  svima, 
With  shiny  ointment  sleeks  her  dainty  limba; 
Within  her  chamber  laid  on  downy  bed, 
While  winter  howls  in  tempest  o'er  h^r  head. 

r^ow  gnaws  the  boneless  polypus  his  feet, 
Starred  midst  bleak  roeks,  his  desolate  tetieat ; 
For  now  no  more  the  san  with  gleaming  raj 
Through  neas  transparent  liclits  him  to  his  prajr. 
And  now  the  horned  and  uulion»ed  kind, 
Whoso  lair  i.s  in  the  wood,  sore-lamished,  grind 
Their  sounding  jaws,  and,  chilled  and  qnaldng,  fly 
Where  oaks  the  mountain  dells  imbranch  (mhigh: 
Th«'y  seek  to  couch  in  thiekt'ts  of  the  glen, 
Or  lurk,  flf^op  shflt'^red,  in  sonir  rocky  den. 
Like  aged  men,  who,  proi^p  d  on  crutches,  tread 
Tottering,  with  broken  strength  and  stooping  head, 
So  move  the  beasts  of  earth,  and,  creeping  low, 
Shan  the  white  flakes  and  dread  the  drifting  snow* 

EllQH. 

C£BB£aUS. 

A  grisly  dog, 
Implacable,  holds  watch  before  the  gates; 
Of  cuiU"  malicious.    Thoni  who  <  nter  there, 
With  tail  and  bended  eais  h«'  tawnini:  j^oothes: 
But  sulfers  not  that  they  witli  backward  step 
Repass ;  whpe'er  would  Issne  from  the  gates 
Of  Pluto,  strong  and  strnn  Porsiphone, 
For  them,  with  marking  eye,  he  lurks  ;  on  them 
iSpriugs  from  his  couch,  and  pitiless  devours. 


UONESX  POVERTY. 

Fools !  not  to  know  how  better,  for  the  soul, 

An  honest  half  than  an  ill^otten  whole  ; 

How  richer  he  who  dines  on  herbs,  with  health 

Of  heart,  tlian  knaves  with  all  their  wines  and  wealth. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  UIAMT8. 

All  on  that  day  stirr'd  up  th'  enormous  strife, 
Female  and  male ;  Titanic  gods,  and  sons 

And  dauL^litt  rs  of  old  Saturn  ;  and  that  band 
Of  M\r\\\i  hii'ihri'Ti,  whom  front  forth  th'  abysS 
Of  daricueiii)  under  earth,  deliverer  Jove 
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S«-nt  tip  to  liglit :  grim  formfs,  nnd  strong  with  foroe 
Gigantic  ;  arma  of  hondre<l-hnTi<l»'d  gripe 
Bui^t  from  their  shoulders ;  Hiiy  hoads  up-spraiig 
CraiUng  their  mnBonUu'  limbe.  They  ihuB  iq^pcwed 
In  dismal  conflict  'gainst  the  Titans  stood. 
In  all  their  sinpwy  hands  wipldin?:  aloft 
Precipitous  rock;i.    On  th'  other  side  alert 
The  Tilan  phalanx  closed  ;  then  hands  of  strength 
Joiii'd  prowess,  and  ahow'd  forth  the  works  of  war. 
Th*  immeasniable  sea  tretnen  Tons  dash'd 
Witli  roaring,  earth  rp«'onnd«'d,  tho  broad  lieaven 
Grorin'd  sliattering  ;  huge  01yni|tiis  roflM  throughout] 
Down  to  its  rooted  ba^^e,  beneath  the  rui^h 
Of  those  immortals.   The  dark  ohasm  of  hell 
Was  rli     11  with  the  trembling,  with  the  tramp 
Of  hollow  footsteps  and  strong  battlf-strokes, 
And  measiiroh'ss  uproar  of  wild  pursuit, 
bo  ihey  against  each  other  through  the  air 
Hitrl*d  intermix'd  their  weapons,  scattering  groans 
Where'er  they  fell.    The  voice  of  armies  rose 
With  rallying  shont  through  the  starr'd  flrmament, 
And,  with  a  mighty  war-cry,  both  tlie  bosts 
Encountering  closed.    Nor  longer  tlien  did  Jovo 
Gnrh  down  ms  force,  bnt  sadden  In  his  seal 
Thertr-  grew  dilated  strength,  and  it  was  flU*d 
With  his  omniiKjtence  ;  lii.s  whole  of  might 
Broke  from  him,  and  tlio  godhead  ru>h'd  abroad. 
The  vaulted  sky,  the  mount  Olympus,  flash'd 
With  his  eontinnal  presence,  for  he  pasa'd 
Incessant  forth,  and  Ughten'd  wit  ere  he  trod. 
Tlirown  from  his  nervous  grasp  I  he  lightnings  fleW 
Reiterated  swift ;  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacred  splendor,  and  the  thunderbolt 
Fell.   Then  6n  every  side  the  foodftil  earth 
Roared  in  the  boming  flame,  and  far  and  near 
The  trackless  depth  of  forests  crash'd  with  fire. 
Yea,  tbf  Viroad  earth  buru'd  red,  the  floods  of  Nile 
Glow  d,  aud  the  desert  waters  of  the  sea. 
Ronad  and  aronnd  tiie  Titans*  earthy  forms 
Roird  the  hot  vapor,  and  on  fiery  surge 
Stream'd  upward,  swathing  in  one  boundless  T)la/.o 
Th'^  purer  air  of  heaven.    Keen  rush VI  the  light 
lu  quivering  splendor  from  the  writheu  flash ; 
Strong  thongh  they  were,  intolerable  smote 
Their  orbs  of  sight,  and  with  bedimming  glare 
Scorch'd  up  their  blasted  vision.    TIiroQgh  the  golf 
Of  yawning  Chaos  tlie  supernal  flame 
Bprtjad,  mingling  Ure  with  darkness.    But  to  see 
With  hnman  eye,  and  bear  with  ear  of  man, 
Had  been  as  on  a  time  the  heaven  and  earth 
Met  hurtlinz  in  mid  air.  a?  nether  earth 
Crash  d  from  the  centre,  and  the  wreuk  of  heaven 
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Fell  ruining  from  higli.    Not  less,  when  gods 
Grappled  with  gods,  the  ftliont  and  olADg  of  arms 
Commingled,  and  the  tumult  roar*d  from  heaven. 

The  whirlwinds  were  aV.ioafl,  and  hollow  arous'd 

A  s}i'i)<iiiK  and  a  gathering  dark  of  (hist, 

Cruahnig  the  thunders  from  the  clouds  of  air, 

Hot  thunderbolts  and  flames,  the  fiery  darts 

Of  Jove;  and  in  the  midst  of  either  ho^t 

They  bore  upon  their  blast  tli»^  cry  confused 

Of  battlf,  nnd  the  shouting.    For  the  din 

Tumultuous  of  that  sight-appalling  strife 

Rose  without  bouud.   Stem  strength  of  hardy  proof 

Wreak'd  there  Its  deeds,  till  weaiy  sank  the  war. 

J£ii(fM. 


ARCHILOCHUS. 

FLODBISHBD  ABOUT  700  B.  C. 

ABCHII.0CBITS,  of  the  island  of  Paros,  was  one  of  the  earliest  lyric 
poets,  and  the  first  who  composed  iambic  verses  according  to  fixed 
rales.  Though  excelling  in  lyric  poetry  generally,  it  was  on  his  sa- 
tiric iambic  poetry  that  his  fame  was  founded ;  and  so  great  were  his 
merits  in  this  department,  that  the  ancient  writers  did  not  hesitate  to 
compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  even  Homer.  But  nothing 
now  remains  of  his  writings  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  grave  and  philo- 
sophio  oast. 

PATISNOB  UNDSft  SUFfSttlNO. 

0,  Periclt  s  !  in  vain  the  feast  is  spread  : 
To  niirtli  and  joy  the  afflicted  soul  is  dead. 
The  billows  of  the  deep-resounding  sea 
Burst  o'er  our  heads,  and  drown  our  revelry  ; 
Oricf  swells  our  veins  with  pangs  unfelt  before; 
But  Jovp's  high  clemency  reserves  in  store 
AIl-Buti'ering  patience  for  his  people's  cure: 
The  best  of  healing  balms  is — to  bitdorb. 


XQUANIMITY. 

Spirit!  thou  spirit,  like  a  trouhlod  sea, 
Ruffled  witb  deep  and  bard  calamity, 
Sustain  tbe  shock :  a  daring  heart  oppose ; 
Stand  firm,  amidst  the  charging  spears  of  foes : 
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If  conqiioj  inu'.  v.mnt  not  in  vain-glorious  show; 
If  conquerd,  8toi»p  not,  prostrated  in  wu  : 
Moderate,  in  joy,  rojoice ;  in  sorrow,  moam ; 
Muse  on  man's  lot:  be  tliine  dlsoreetlj  borne. 


THE  OV  FOfiXUNS. 

Lenrc  tlip  cffvla  to  order  all  things: 

Often  from  the  galf  of  wo 
They  exalt  the  poor  man,  groT'ling 

In  the  gloomj  shades  below. 
Often  turn  again,  and  prostrate 

Lny  in  dn«it  the  loftiest  head, 
Dooming  him  through  life  to  wander, 

'fieft  of  sense,  and  wanting  bread. 


TVin.KUS. 
FhoommsD  about  680  b.  c 

Bpt  very  little  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  this  spirited 
elegiac  and  lyric  ]ioet.    Tradition  rojtorts  that  lio  was  a  sihoolinaster 
at  Athens,  and  alHicted  with  lameness  ;  and  that,  when  tlie  Spartans, 
in  the  Mesiienian  war,  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  seek  a  leader 
from  the  Athenians,  the  laltL-r  s.-nt,  in  nuM-kery,  Tryta-iis.    But  the 
lame  schoolmaster  |)rovt'd  the  saft-ty  of  Sparta  ;  for  hi.s  animating, 
patriotic  strains,  his  exhortiitious  to  firmness  and  resolution  in  the 
field  of  battle,  written  and  snng  in  the  enlivening  anapestic  measure, 
80  cheered  and  encouraired  the  soldiers  that  they  gained  a  brilliant 
victory.    He  left  three  kinds  of  poeras  :  1,  his  Eunomia,  or  political 
odes,  desiiined  to  teach  jiolitieal  wisdom  and  ai)ix:'ase  civil  discords; 

2,  his  Klegies,  consisting  of  exhortations  to  constancy  and  courat,'e,  and 
spirited  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  lighting  for  one's  native  land  ;  and 

3,  Kmhateria,  or  Marching  Songs,  which  were  more  spirited  compo:<i- 
tiuus,  in  the  anape^lic  measure,  intended  to  be  performed  with  the 
mnsic  of  the  flute  while  tht?  soldiers  were  marching  to  battle.  But 
few  of  all  the:ie  are  now  extant. 
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IN  COMAIliNDATION  OF  MIUTARY  \ALO&, 

I  would  uot  value,  or  trausmit  the  fame 
Of  hfm  whose  brightest  worth  in  swiftness  lies ; 

Kor  would  I  channt  liis  poor  unwarlike  name 
Who  wins  no  chaplet  hut  the  wrestler's  prise. 

In  vain,  for  rae,  the  Cjclop^j^  giaut  might 
Blends  with  the  beauties  of  Tithonns'  form ; 

In  vain  the  racer'.s  agile  powers  miito, 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  of  the  Thraoian  storm. 

In  vain,  for  rae,  the  riches  round  hiiu  glow, 

A  Midas  or  a  Cinjras  poasest ; 
Sweet  as  Adrastus*  tongue  his  accents  flow, 

Or  Pelops'  sceptre  seems  to  stamp  him  blest. 

Vain  all  the  dastard  honors  he  may  boast, 
If  his  sonl  thirst  not  for  the  martial  field  ; 

Meet  not  the  fury  of  the  rushing  host, 
JHor  bear  o'er  hills  of  slain  the  untrembling  shield. 

This — tliia  is  virtue  :  this  tlie  noblest  moed 
That  oan  adorn  our  youth  with  fadeless  rays  ; 

While  all  the  perils  of  the  adventurous  deed 
The  new-stmng  vigor  of  the  State  repays. 

Amid  the  foremost  of  the  embattled  train, 
Lo,  the  young  hero  hails  the  glowing  fight  t 

And,  thouKb  falPn  troops  around  him  press  the  plain, 
Still  fronts  the  foe,  nor  brooks  inglorious  flight. 

Ills  life — ^his  fervid  soul  opposed  to  death, 
He  dares  the  terrors  of  the  field  defy ; 

Kindles  each  spirit  with  his  panting  breatli, 
And  bids  his  comrade-warriors  nobly  die  I 

See,  see  I  dismayed,  the  phalanx  of  the  foe 
Turns  round,  and  hurries  o'er  the  plain  afar; 

While  doubling;,  as  afresh,  the  deadly  blow, 
Ue  rules,  intrepid  chief,  the  waves  of  war  I 

Now  fairu,  the  noblest  of  the  van,  he  diest 
His  city  by  the  beauteous  death  renowned ; 

His  low-bent  f  itli.  r  marking,  where  he  lies, 
The  shield,  the  breastplate,  hacked  by  many  a  wound. 

The  young,  the  old,  alike  commingling  tears, 
His  country's  heavy  grief  bedews  the  gravel 

And  all  his  race,  in  venlant  lustre,  wears 
Fame's  riclieflt  wreath,  tmnsmitted  by  the  brave. 
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Tlioagh  mixed  with  earth  the  perishable  clay, 
Jli:^  name  slmll  livr,  Glorv  lores  to  tell— 

•'True  to  his  (iiuntrv,  liovr  he  won  the  day, 

How  firm  the  iiero  tttood,  how  calm  he  fell !" 

But  if  lie  'scape  the  doom  of  death  (the  doom 

To  long,  lone,  flrtvirv  <!  unbers),  hi'  n-thrns 
While  tn>!>bie8  flash,  aud  victor-laurels  blaom, 
And  uii  the  splendor  of  the  triumph  burns. 

The  old,  the  joung  caress  him,  and  adore ; 

And,  with  the  city'??  love  t^rougli  lifo  rt»paid, 
ITf  st^er<  each  comfort  that  en  1    :rs  in  store, 

Tiii,  the  l&Ai  hour,  he  tiiuks  lu  i'luto't^  iihade. 

Old  88  he  droops,  the  eitizens,  oVrawed, 

(Ev'n  veterans,)  to  his  mellow  glories  jield; 

l^or  would  in  thooffht  di^^honor  or  defraud 
The  ho&ry  tsoldier  of  the  wull-fuught  Held. 

Be  yoani  to  reach  snob  eminence  of  fame ; 

To  train  such  heiirhts  of  virtue  nobly  dare, 
My  youtlis  !  and,  'mid  the  fervor  of  acclaim, 

Preas,  press  to  glory !  nor  remit  the  war  I 


THS  H£BO— THE  BEOBBANT.* 

Glorious  it  is  to  emulate  tlie  brave  ; 

And  fur  a  country  and  a  cuuntry^s  right 
To  atiiye,  to  fall,  and  gain  a  hloody  grave. 

Amid  the  foremost  heroes  in  the  fight. 

But  sad  his  state  who,  with  his  mother  dear, 
His  aged  sire,  Ifts  babes,  aud  blooming  wife, 

Leaves  his  own  oitj,  and  the  plains  that  near 
Are  smiling,  for  a  beggar's  wandering  life. 

With  looks  of  scorn  shall  he  by  all  be  seen, 
lu  want  and  hateful  peunry  sunk  low ; 

For  he  his  race  dishonors,  and  his  mien : 
Disgraoe  and  otU  close  behind  him  go. 

Tow'rds  such  a  man,  while  yet  he  wanders  round, 
A  care  or  interest  none  shall  entertain ; 

And,  after  he  no  longer  here  is  found, 
No  rev'renoe  for  his  memWj  shall  remain. 


•  Thi^  ode  ce!ebrat«5  the  ^lory  of  his  death  who  fnlls  for  his  ciumtrT,  and 
paiots  with  grettt  force  the  wretc-ljed  condition  of  Uim  who  wtnidera  a  men- 
dioant,  with  bis  flmilj,  far  from  bit  native  home. 

6* 
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Isow  light  we  lor  our  children  fotthis  land  ; 

Oar  HveB  iin1ieediiij(,  let  us  braTely  die. 
Courage,  ye  yonths !  together  firmly  stand ; 

Think  not  of  fear,  nor  ever  tarn  to  fly. 

In  fight  with  men,  of  life  r«igardIoss  he  : 
Now^  all  your  breasts  inflame  with  noble  rage ; 

Let  none  e*er  basely  turn  his  back  to  flee, 
And  those  desert  whose  knees  are  stiff  with  age. 

0,  shame  it  were  that,  fairn  among  the  van, 
Dnst  toil'd  the  snowy  beard,  the  boary  bead, 

And  naked  carcass  of  an  &t^ed  man, 
Nearer  the  foe  than  lay  the  younger  dead  i 

O  ye,  who  youth's  gay  flower  as  yet  can  hoast  I 

AUto,  bo  beauteous  in  soft  woman's  sight, 
Dying,  admiivd  by  men  among  the  host, 

Brave  falling  *2nid  the  foremost  in  the  fight : 

Or,  having  march 'd  together  iu  a  baud, 

To  Join  tbe  foremoat  in  the  battle  keen, 
Witli  feet  apart  let  each  one  firmly  stand, 

And  with  lip  hard  oompress'd  bis  teeth  Ix  twopn. 

J'Vazc/  's  iMiiguzine. 


FLOVBISUBD  ABOUT  GIO  B.  C. 


Bro1c«  from  tbe  ftpttent  of  bin  nntlTe  l»nfl, 

I'.  v  tuip  •shnin'^  and  vpn^ri^'in''^  t'*  'i^t  i'>r(l«, 
NVitl>  ioutler  imimlse,  ROtl  h  tlir«»aruiuii  imtnl, 
Tbtt  Lenbinu  patriot  NinitoH  tlie  xooiullng  eonl*; 
Te  wreiche%  ye  porfldioaa  tmia  I 
Te  enni*d  of  goda  ftnd  froo-born  mea  \ 
yp  mnrdi  r<  r^  of  tin"  lawn! 

Thuu^U  uuw  ye  glory  In  your  lu«t, 
Though  now  yo  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  dust, 
Yet  lime  »nd  rigUleoiu  Jove  will  judge  your  Ureadfal  cAuae. 

AkmHde  on  Iprte  Poetry. 

ALT.'Frs  was  n  native  of  Mttyb»n«?,  in  Lesbos,  and  a  contpmporary 
with  Sappho.  \Vc  know  hut  little  of  his  personal  history,  but  ho  was 
an  ardf»nt  friend  and  il.  f^^ndtT  of  liberty  as  a  citizen,  iind  its  eukigiiit 
as  a  wiitiT.  Of  all  that  he  wrot<\  ]>ut  a  ft'w  frngnu'ntK  nmiain  ;  but 
among  thi'  nine  principal  lyric  poets  (if  i ire. sonu'  am  ieut  writers 
a^isiiiii  the  vol  V  lir>t  place  to  Alcanif?.  Tlits  wo  know,  that  bis  po*  ii»s 
fuiiiishfil  to  Horarp  nr,\  only  a  motrical  model,  but  aliiO  the  subject 
matter  of  some  of  liis  most  beautiful  otU»8. 
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THE  Sroil^  UF  WAH. 

GUttera  with  brass  my  mansion  wide ; 
Tlie  roof  is  dook'd  on  ereiy  sids^ 

lu  martial  pride, 
\Vitli  helmets  rang'd  iu  onler  briglit, 
Ami  plamos  of  horse-hair  iiuddiug  white, 

A  gallant  sight- 
Fit  ornament  for  warrior's  brow— 
And  round  the  walls  in  goodly  row 

RefulgiMit  glow 
Stout  greaves  of  braas,  like  bamish'd  goM, 
And  corselets  there  in  many  a  fold 

Of  linen  roll'd : 
AiJ'l  sliii-hls  that,  in  the  battle  fray, 
The  routed  losers  of  the  daj 

Have  cast  away. 
Eahcsan  falohions  too  are  seen, 
With  rioh-embroidered  belts  between 

Of  dazzlin  *  ^Ih^m?  : 
And  gaudy  Rurcoats  piled  around, 
The  spoils  of  chiefs  iu  war  renowu'd, 

May  there  be  foand — 
Tlicse,  and  all  else  that  here  yon  see, 
Are  fmits  of  glorious  vi(  tory, 

Achieved  by  me. 

Merhtalt. 


OONYtVIAL.^ 

Jove  descends  in  sleet  and  snow, 
Howls  tho  vexed  and  angry  deep; 

Kvery  stream  forgets  to  flow. 
Bound  in  winter*8  icy  sleep. 

Ocean  ware  and  forest  hoar 

To  the  blast  responsiTO  roar* 

Drive  the  tempest  from  your  door, 
Blaze  on  blaze  yonr  hearthstone  piling. 

And  unmeasured  goblets  ponr, 
Brimful  high  witli  nectar  smiling. 

Then  lM-!M«a(h  vonr  j>f)ft's  head 

Be  a  downy  pillow  spread. 


1  Miiller  ohsorvep  that  his  drinkinp  sonps  were  not  invitatiuns  lo  mere 
son.«ual  enjoyment,  but  connected  with  reilticlians  oo  the  oirootaiftaiiacg  vf 
the  tiiuex,  or  upon  man'g  destiny  in  general. 
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The  following  is  the  first  verse  of  au  ode  hy  Sir  William  JoueSj  in 
imitation  of  one  hy  Alcanas,  entitled 

WUAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE  ? 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
.  Not  high-raised  bftttlement  or  Ubor*d  monnd^ 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate : 
Not  cities  fair,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd: 

No  I    Men — high-minded  men — 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rode : 

M.  n  who  their  duties  know, 
Know  too  tlieir  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain  ; 

Prevent  the  long- aimed  blow, 
And  cnub  the  tjrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  t 

These  eonstitate  a  state« 


THE  SEVEN  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE. 

9L0PStBinD  ABOUT  600  B*  C. 

TiiR  nanios  generally  included  under  tho  app'Hation  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Grepco  are:  Tii  vi  rs  of  Milkti  s,  Solox  op  Ati!BX,«,  Chilo  , 
op  Lacrp.'emox,  Pittacus  op  Mitylejne,  ISiAs  OP  Phuutb,  Cubouolva  op 

LUiDDS,  PS£IAM>££  OF  COBISTll. 


THALES. 

T8AL8B  was  bom  In  Hiletos,  in  Ionia,  640  B.  C,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  lonio  sect,*  from  which  arose  the  several  tecta  of  Aoadeniics, 
Ferlpateties,  Cynics,  Stoics,  &c.  From  bis  earliest  jean,  be  was  a 
deep  student,  and  would  not  many,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
more  exclusively  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  travelled  to  Crote 
and  to  B^ypt,  and  ntnmed  to  Bliletus  with  a  high  reputation  for  wis* 
dom  and  learning.   He  made  great  attainments,  for  that  day,  in  na- 

'  Concnlt  "History  of  riiiI<>!?ophy,"  H'V  William  KiifieM.  twn  vols.,  which 
la  an  abridgment  of  the  great  work  of  Brncherj  aad  lenneman's  "  Manual 
of  th«  History  of  Philosophy,  '  translated  by  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson.  This 
translation  is  very  severely  commenied  on  by  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
the  nineteenth  oentury — Sir  William  Unmiiton. 
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lural  philosophy  and  iiiAth(!in.at5es,  and  is  Baid  to  have  predicted  an 
erlipse.  He  died  at  the  advaucod  atre  of  luuety  years.  Many  inge- 
nious ajrhorisms  and  precepts  are  attributed  to  him|  oi  wiiioh  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  given : — 

MAXIMS. 

Neither  the  erimes  nor  the  thoughts  of  bad  men  are  con- 
cealed from  the  gods. 

Health  of  body,  a  competent  fortnne,  and  a  cnlti?ated  mind 
are  the  chief  sources  of  happiness. 

Parents  may  expect  from  their  children  that  obedience  which 
they  themselves  paid  to  their  parents. 

Take  more  pains  to  correct  the  blemishes  of  the  mind  than 
those  of  the  face. 

Stop  the  montli  of  slander  by  prodoiu  o. 

Be  carefal  not  to  do  that  yourself  which  yon  blame  in 
another. 


SOLON. 

SoMir  was  born  at  Salamii,  of  Athenian  parentB,  abont  638  B.  G. 
He  early  applied  himself  to  the  stady  of  moral  and  dvil  wisdom,  and 
was  80  snceessfiil  in  cnltiTatiDg  the  art  of  poetry,  that  Plato  thought 
that,  If  he  had  seriously  applied  himself  to  It,  he  would  have  equalled 
Homer  himself.  At  a  time  when  great  oiWl  dissensions  existed  at 
Athens,  Solon  was  unanimously  ohosen,  abont  596  B.  C,  to  euro  the 
publle  disorders;  and  so  judicious  was  the  code  of  laws  which  he  in- 
stituted, that  it  afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome.  The  fame  whioh  he  thus  acquired  reached  the  re* 
motest  parts  of  the  world,  and  brought  many  from  a  great  distance  to 
Athens  to  witness  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom.  He  died  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

SOME  or  BIS  APOTBBQUB. 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that  entangle  the  weak,  but  are 

broken  through  by  the  strong. 

Diligently  contemplate  excellent  things. 

He  wlio  has  learned  to  obey  will  know  how  to  command* 

In  all  things,  let  reason  be  yonr  guide. 

In  cTerythiog  that  yon  do,  consider  the  end. 
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Of  his  poetry,  we  havo  but  a  few  {ragments. 


THX  pONSTITUTION  OF  ATHBN& 

The  force  of  snow  and  furious  hail  is  sent 

From  swelling  clouds  that  load  the  finiKniient. 

Thence  the  loud  thunderii  roar,  and  ligiituiuga  glare 

Along  the  darkness  of  the  tioubled  air. 

Unmoved  by  stonna,  old  ocean  peaeefnl  sleeps, 

Till  the  loud  tempest  swells  the  angry  deeps ; 

And  thiiH  t]H>  state,  in  fell  distraction  tost. 

Oft  by  its  noblcat  citi^us  is  lost ; 

And  oft  a  people,  once  iacore  and  free, 

Their  own  impradence  dooms  to  tyranny. 

My  law3  have  arm'd  the  crowd  with  useful  mighti 

llavo  banished  honors  and  untMiual  right, 

Have  taught  the  proud  in  wealth,  and  high  in  place, 

To  reyerenoe  justice  and  abhor  disgrace ; 

And  given  to  both  a  shield,  their  guardian  tower, 

Against  ambitious  aims  and  lawless  power. 


RBHSVBBANOB  AITXB  BIATH. 

Lst  not  a  death  unwept,  unhonor*d,  be 

The  melancholy  fate  allottt^d  lue ! 

But  those  who  loved  me  living,  when  I  die 

Still  fondly  keep  some  cherish 'd  memory. 


TBX3M  HAPPlMSaS. 


The  man  that  boasts  of  golden  storo'?. 
Of  grain,  that  loads  his  groaning  lioorn, 
Of  fields  with  freshening  herbage  green, 
Where  bounding  steeds  and  herds  are  seen, 
I  call  not  happier  than  ih(*  swain, 
Whose  limb»  are  sound,  whose  food  is  plain. 
Whose  joys  a  blooming  wife  endears, 
Whose  hours  a  smiling  ofbpring  cheers. 


CUILO. 

CiiiTX)  wai=i  one  of  the  Kphori  at  Sparta,  and  was  celebrated  for  liis 
probity  and  Ids  penetration.  He  discharged  his  public  <luti#'S  witli 
groat  upriabtness,  and  lived  to  a  great  old  age.  The  following  are 
some  o(  his  most  valuable 
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Never  ridicule  the  niifortniiatc. 

Three  thinjj^s  are  ditlicult:  to  keep  a  secret,  to  bear  an  in- 
jury patiently,  aod  to  spend  leisure  well. 
Think  before  you  speak. 

Visit  your  friends  iu  misfortune,  rather  thaa  iu  prosperity. 
Do  not  desire  impossibilities. 

Gold  is  iricd  by  the  tuuthstone,  and  men  arc  tried  by  gold. 
Reverence  the  aged. 

Honest  loss  is  preferable  to  shameful  gain  :  for  by  tbe  one 
a  man  is  a  aofferer  bat  once ;  by  the  other,  always. 
Speak  no  eyil  of  the  dead. 

In  conTersation,  malce  use  of  no  violent  motion  of  the  hands; 
in  walking,  do  not  appear  to  be  always  npon  bnsiness  of  life 
or  death;  for  rapid  moTements  indicate  a  kind  of  frenzy. 

Know  thyselt 

If  you  are  great,  be  condescending;  for  it  is  better  to  he 
loved  than  to  be  feared. 


PIIXACUS. 

PiTTACUs  of  Mityleiie,  in  Loslio.-^,  was  bom  about  (j^O  B.  C.  Such 
were  his  tak'nts,  .iiid  such  liis  probity,  that  ho  wan  intrusted  with  the 
highest  offices  by  hi:s  fellow-citi/.en.s.  Finding  it  necessary  to  lay 
sever©  restrictions  npon  drunktiinn  rs,  to  which  the  Leabiuuh  wero 
particularly  addicted,  he  passctl  a  law  which  subjected  offenders  gf 
thin  class  to  doable  panishraent  for  any  crime  committed  iu  a  atate 
'    of  iutojcication.    The  following  are  some  of  his 


PRIOEPTB. 

The  first  office  of  prudence  is  to  foresee  threatening  misfor- 
tun  OS,  and  prerent  them. 
Power  discovers  the  man. 

Never  talk  of  your  schemes  before  they  arc  execute^'  1(  st, 
if  yon  fail  to  accomplish  them,  you  be  exposed  to  the  double 
mortification  of  disappointment  and  ridicale. 

Wiiatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
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Do  not  that  to  your  neighbor,  which  you  would  lai^e  ill  from 
him. 

Be  watchful  for  opportuuiiics. 


BIAS. 

Bias  of  Prieiie,  in  louia,  anjiiinHl  tho  name  and  lionors  of  a  wise 
Tiian  chiefly  by  his  generohity  and  pultlie  spirit,  which  endeared  him 
tu  his  conntiynien.  Several  young  female  captives  from  Messene, 
having  been  brought  to  l^rieue,  Bias  redeemed  them,  educated  them 
as  his  own  daut^hters,  and  then  re.«store«l  tliem,  with  a  dowry,  to  their 
parents.    Tho  following  are  6om&  of  the  remains  of 

* 

HIR  BXNTBKTIOUB  WISDOM. 

It  IB  a  proof  of  a  weak  and  disordered  mind  to  desire  im- 
possibilities* 

The  greatest  infeliGity  is,  not  to  be  able  to  endure  misfor- 
tanes  patiently. 

Great  minds  alone  can  support  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  most  pleasant  state  is,  to  be  always  gaining* 

Be  not  unmindful  of  the  miseries  of  others. 

If  you  are  handsome,  do  handsome  things;  if  deformed, 
supply  the  defects  of  nature  by  your  virtues. 

lie  slow  in  nnderlaking,  but  resolute  in  e.xeeuting. 

Praise  not  a  wortlilcss  man  fur  tl>e  sake  of  liis  wealth. 

Whatever  f^ood  yon  ih\  nseribe  it  to  the  gods. 

TiUy  in  wisdom  as  tht  si  n  e  for  your  journey  from  youth  to 
old  age,  for  it  is  the  niObi  certain  possoFsion. 

Many  men  are  dishonest ;  therefore,  love  your  fricud  with 
caution,  for  ho  may  hereafter  become  your  enemy. 


GLE0BULU8. 

CLEonrT.rs  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  exe»  ll.>d  all  his  cnntemporarie:*  in 
bo«lily  strentrtli  aii<l  beauty,  lb*  visited  M^'vjil  in  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  aequired  L:r<'at  etkill  in  the  solution  of  enii;iuas  atvl  <disruie  ipir'S- 
tions,  for  which  ho  waa  okietly  famous.    The  following  are  some  of  his 
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PBVDBNTIAL  MAXIMS. 

Be  kind  to  your  friends,  iUni  tliey  niuy  continue  8Ucli;  and 
to  your  enemies,  that  they  may  become  your  friends. 

llappy  is  the  family  where  the  master  is  more  loved  thau 
feared. 

When  you  go  abroad,  consider  what  you  have  lo  do;  wheu 
yon  return  home,  what  yon  have  done. 

Marry  among  your  equals,  that  you  may  not  become  a  slave 
to  your  wife's  relations. 

i>e  more  desirous  to  hear  than  to  speak. 

Avoid  excels. 


PERIANBER. 

The  last  in  order  of  the  Sevnn  Wisf  Men  is  l*eriaiid<*r  of  Corinth,  of 
which  city  he  w.aa  the  chief  rnaiiistrato.  Ho  gave  gn  at  oftV-iu  o  to  liis 
laxnrious  and  indolent  countrymen  by  the  rigor  of  hin  discipliiif,  but 
the  inscription  upon  his  tomb  at  Corinth  provos  that  they  lionorpd 
him  as  a  wise  and  able  mler.  He  died  586  B.  C,  ag4»d  about  eighty 
ye&n.   The  following  are  some  of  his 

MORAL  SSENTENCEtt. 

Let  the  prince  who  would  rei|.ni  securely  trust  rather  to  the 
affection  of^  his  subjects  than  to  the  force  of  arms. 
Pleaiiurc  is  precarious,  but  virtue  is  imniorial. 
Conceal  your  misfortunes. 
Study  to  be  worthy  of  your  parents. 
There  is  nothing  which  prudence  cannot  accom[>li8h. 
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ANACREON. 
riODKuami  awot  560  s.  c. 

I  neo  Anaereon  smile  and  Ring. 

Hi«  silver  irwnen  breathe  perfomo  ; 
Bis  check  <lispl;iys  u  ht'cmil  spriiii;, 

or  roseH  taught  by  wiuo  to  bl<>oia. 
Away,  deceitful  cares,  aw'sj', 
And  let  me  listen  to  bis  lay ; 

Lot  me  the  wanton  pomp  enjoy, 
Wliili-  la  >*ii)iit,ih  ilauce  the  liafit-iving'd  honVt 
Lead  roQDd  bis  lyre  tt«  putron  powera— 

Kind  laughter  Md  eosTlTial  J07. 

JkentUk. 

This  gaj  tmd.  InmfmiB  poet  was  horn  at  Teos,  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  knia,  lo  Asia  Minor.  Bot  little  Is  known  of  his  personal  hbtorj. 
He  liTed  for  many  jears  at  the  court  of  Poljcrates,  the  monarch  of 
8amot|  when  Hipparohns  Invited  him  to  Athens,  sending  a  ressel  of 
Hftj  oart  to  eoiiTej  him  thither.  Here  he  lived  till  the  death  of 
Hipparohns,  when  he  retnmed  to  his  native  oountr^,  where  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eight j-five.  As  to  his  character,  the  universal 
tradition  of  antiqciit/  represents  him  as  a  most  consammate  volnp- 
toaiy,  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Most  of  his 
odes  that  have  oome  down  to  us  are  In  praise  of  wine^  and  of  the  ap* 
petite  which  is  so  often  and  so  fabeljr  dignified  hj  the  name  of  love. 
But  thej  aie  matchless  in  their  kind ;  replete  with  such  delicacy  and 
grace  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  translate  them  into  the  English  lan- 
guage altogether  unsatisfactory.* 


CUBX  FOB  OABB. 

When  my  tliirstr  soul  I  sleep, 
li?erjr  sorrow  's  lulled  to  sirep. 
Talk  of  monarclis  I  I  am  then 
Biohrat,  happiest,  first  of  men ; 
Careless  o'er  my  cup  I  sing, 
Fancy  makes  me  more  than  king ; 


1  The  best  editions  of  Auacreon  are  :  Mattaire's  Greek  and  Latin  quarto, 
printed  by  Bowyer,  LondoOt  1778 — ^a  splendid,  aa  welt  aa  Tery  Mearate,  edi- 
tion ;  Brunck,  ?traj«bur^,'.  ITSH;  Fischor,  L.  ij  sic.  ITDH;  nnd  Bergk,  Leipsic, 
1834.  Cowley  translated  twelve  odes  hnppiiy  and  with  much  spirit.  Fawke'*! 
tranilation  is  more  faithful  to  the  original,  bnt  is  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  ibu 
poet.  Elton's  Tersions  are  much  better;  bal  Thomas  Moore  ezeeeds  Uiem 
*  all  in  ?pr?ghtliness,  elegance,  and  hiir'iioTiy  nn  I  in  j.rffenting  his  aathor  to 
the  English  reader  in  a  spirit  congenial  vfiih  that  ot  the  Grecian. 
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Oiv*>'^  mf^  TTcaltliy  Cra-i^us'  store— 
Ouglil  i,  cm  I,  \v\--}\  for  more  ? 
Oil  iiiy  v«lvet  coucii  recliuiog, 
Ivy  learas  my  brow  entwining, 
All  my  tout  elate  with  gle^— 
What  are  kinirs  and  crovrns  to  mef 

Arm  ye,  arm  ye,  men  of  might. 
Hasten  to  the  sanguine  fight ; 
Bat  let  me,  my  budding  vine  I 
Spill  no  other  blood  but  thine. 
Yonder  Lriinming  see, 
That  aloiiH  shall  vanquish  me — 
Who  think  it  bettor,  wiser  far 

To  fall  in  baaqnet  than  in  war. 

M»r§, 


OOLD. 

Yee — loving  is  a  painfal  thrill, 

And  not  to  love  more  painful  still ; 

Bnt  oh,  it  i?  the  worst  of  pain 

To  love,  aii.l  nut  be  loved  again ! 

Affection  now  has  fled  from  earth,  # 

Nor  fire  of  genius,  noble  birth, 

Nor  heavenly  virtue,  can  beguile 

From  l>eauty's  chenk  oue  favoring  smile. 

Uold  is  the  woman's  only  theme, 

Oold  ia  the  woman's  only  dream. 

O,  never  be  that  wretch  forgiven ! 

Forgive  him  not,  indignant  heaven  ! 

Whose  grovelling  eyes  could  first  adore. 

Whose  heart  could  pant  for  sordid  ore. 

fiinee  that  devoted  thirst  began, 

Man  hu  forgot  to  feel  for  man  ; 

The  pulse  of  social  life  is  dead, 

And  all  its  fonder  feelings  fled! 

War,  too,  has  sullied  Nature's  channs, 

For  gold  provok«*s  the  world  to  arms : 

And  oh,  the  worst  of  all  its  arts. 

It  rends  asunder  loving  hearts. 

Moors, 


TBI  GBABSHOPPKB. 

Happy  in?5ect !  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compar'd  to  tli.'o  ! 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  1 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cnp  dost  iUl ; 
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'Tis  filled  whofeTer  thoa  d<wi  tread. 
Nature's  self  *8  thy  Ganjrmede. 

Thou  clorjt  drink,  and  dancn,  and  aiDg; 

Happier  than  the  happiest  king  I 

All  the  fields  which  thoa  dost  see, 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 

All  tliat  summer  hours  prodnee ; 

Fertilo  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 

Thoa  dost  innooeotljr  Joy ; 

Nor  does  thy  luzary  destroy ; 

The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  theOi 

More  hamionious  than  he. 

Thee  country  iiinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  Hpen'd  year! 

Thee  Pba'bns  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 

Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sin*. 

To  thee,  of  all  think's  upoTi  «  n  lli, 

i^ile  's  no  longer  tlutu  Lhy  mirth. 

Happy  insect,  happy,  thou 

Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know  ; 

But,  when  thou  *st  dnink,  and  danc'd,  and  snng 

Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among 

(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 

Bpienrean  animal  I) — 

Sated  with  thy  summer  feast^ 

Thoo  retir'st  to  endless  rest. 

CUPID  AND  Tlit:  li££. 

Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  bis  weary  head ; 

Luckless  urchin,  not  to  see 

Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee! 

The  bee  awaked — with  anger  wild. 

The  bee  awaked,  and  stung  the  child. 

Load  and  piteoos  are  his  cries ; 

To  Venus  quick  he  runs,  he  flies : 

*'  0,  mother  ?  I  am  wounded  through ; 

I  die  with  pain — in  laooth  I  do! 

Stung  by  some  little  angry  things 

Some  serpent  on  a  tiny  wing ; 

A  bee  it  was — for  once,  I  know, 

I  heard  a  rustic  call  it  so." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  she  the  while 

Heard  him  with  a  soothing  smile ; 

Then  said :  "  My  infant,  if  so  mnob 

Thou  feel  the  little  wild-bee's  touch, 

How  nin>t  the  heart,  ah.  Cupid,  be. 

The  hapless  heart,  that  's  stung  by  thee  ?" 

Moore. 
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KETUUN  or  BPIUNG/ 

Behold  1  the  young,  the  roey  Spring 

Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing ; 
Whih*  vir<riii  (Trnco«^,  warm  with  MajTi 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way. 
The  murmuring  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  IsDgnlsh'd  into  silent  sleep ; 
And  mark !  the  flitting  sea-biids  lare 
Tbeir  plumes  in  tli<»  reflecting  wave; 
While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  Hy, 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
Now  tiie  geni&l  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clouds  away ; 
And  cultur'd  field  and  winding  stream 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam. 

Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  bnde  and  flowery  belli ; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine^ 
Clustein  ripe  festoon  the  vine  ; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
Through  the  Telvet  foliage  peeping, 
Little  infant  f^its  we  8ee» 
Nniaing  into  Inzary. 

Moort, 


THE  OARBIBB  PIGBON.* 

"Tell  me  why,  my  sweetest  dove, 
Thus  your  humid  pinions  move, 
Shedding  through  the  air  in  thowen 
Essence  of  the  balmiest  flowers  t 

Tell  me  whither,  whence  you  rove; 
Tell  me  all,  my  sweetest  dove." 


1  Barnes  conjeoture9,  in  his  life  of  our  poet,  that  this  ode  was  written  after 
he  had  returned  from  Athens  to  settle  in  his  paternal  seat  at  Taos;  where, 
in  n  little  villa  at  eorne  dietanft»  fr<nii  the  i-ify,  c<tTtimnn  ^ in:r  a  view  of  the 
^gean  Sea  and  the  islands,  he  contemplated  the  beauties  of  iiatar«f  and 
enjoyed  the  felleitiei  of  retirement. 

«  The  dove  of  Aaaereon,  hearing  a  letter  from  the  poet  to  hb  mistress,  is 
met  by  a  stranger,  with  whom  this  dialogue  is  imagined.  The  ancient?  made 
use  of  letter-carrying  pigeons,  when  thoy  went  any  dttitance  from  home,  as 
the  most  eertain  means  of  eonv^jing  intelligence  back.  That  tender  do- 
me?:tie  attachment,  which  attracts-  thi^  delicate  littli  1  ird  throu^^h  every  dan 
ger  and  difficulty,  till  it  settles  in  its  native  nest,  atlurd:!  to  the  author  of 
"The  Pleasnres  of  Memory''  a  line  and  interesting  exemplification  of  his 
subjeet 

•'T.rf!  hy  what  rlinrf.  trannportH  the  t\mh\  i]nvn 
The  wrralhn  ul  roo^^ueiit,  or  the  vown  of  Iotc?" 

7* 
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"  Carioas  stranger,  I  bt^loiig 
To  the  bard  of  T«iaii  flong ; 

^Vinl  liis  maiidah*  now  I  Ay 
To  the  nymph  of  aznre  cyv : 
She  whose  l  ye  has  iiiacMcn  M  uiany. 
But  the  [Hxjt  more  tii.au  any. 
Venus,  for  a  lijmn  of  love, 
Wnrbled  in  her  votive  grove, 
('Twas,  in  sooth,  n  •_'»'iitl«  lay,) 
<fave  me  to  tht;  I  ai  i  .iway.' 
See  me  now  his  iHitiilui  uunion — 
Thus,  with  softly-gliding  pinion. 
To  his  lovely  girl  1  bear 
SoiiETS  of  ]>a8fiion  through  the  air. 
Oft  he  blandly  whispers  me  : 
•Soon,  ray  bird,  I'll  set  you  free.' 
Bat  in  vain  be*U  bid  me  fly ; 
1  sliall  Mfve  him  till  I  dio. 
Never  conid  my  pliimrs  s'ustnin 
KufUing  winda  and  chilling  rain ; 
O'er  the  plaini},  or  in  the  dell, 
On  the  mountain's  savage  swull, 
Seeking  in  the  desert  wootl 
(bloomy  slieltor,  rnstic  food. 
Now  I  1»'H(1  a  life  of  ease. 
Far  from  rugged  haunib  like  these. 
From  Anaereon*8  hand  I  eat 
Pood  delirious,  viands  sweet; 
Flutter  o'er  his  goblet brim, 
Sip  the  foamy  wine  with  him. 
Then,  when  1  have  wanton'd  ronnd 
To  his  lyre's  begniling  sonnd ; 
Or,  with  gently- moving  wings, 
FannM  the  minstrel  while  he  sings; 
On  hi:s  harp  I  sink  in  hIuuiIm-iih, 
Dreaming  htiil  of  dulcet  numbers! 

This  is  all — away— away— 
Vou  have  made  mo  waste  the  day. 
llo  v  I've  chatter'd  !  prating  crow 
Never  yet  did  chatter  so." 


VBXN  SPRING  AD0&M8  THE  DBWT  fiCRNB. 

when  spring  adorns  the  dewy  scene, 
How  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green, 

'  **Tbi8  passage  i^  invaluable,  and  I  do  nol  think  anything  m  beautiful 
or  to  delicate  has  ever  been  taid.  Wliat  an  idea  does  it  give  of  the  |>oetry  of 
the  man,  from  whom  Venus  herself,  the  mother  of  the  Ora^"e?  and  the  Plea- 
Kuren,  purcba<ie«  a  little  hymn  with  one  of  her  favorite  dovcF    — l^wgepierrf. 
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And  hear  the  west  wind*s  gentle  -righs, 

Aa  o'er  the  8cent(!d  mead  it  llies  I 

Hn^v  ?\rc«4  to  mark  tin*  jioutin^  vine, 

Rrady  to  burst  in  ti-ais  of  wine  ; 

Aud  with  some  maid,  who  breathes  but  love, 

To  walk,  at  noontide,  through  the  grove, 

Or  ait  in  aomo  cool,  green  recess— 

O,  is  not  thia  trae  happiueaa  f 

HSoore, 


THK  R081«* 

While  we  invoke  the  wreathed  spring, 

Ke<^»)«*ii  ^'Tit  ros*' '  to  tlicp  we'll  Hing  : 

Resplcudt'Ut  rose,  the  tlnwer  nf  flowers, 

Whose  breath  perfinue.s  th'  Olympian  l»owers  ; 

Whose  yiiigin  hlnsh,  of  chaaten'd  dje, 

Enchants  bo  mnch  our  mortal  eje. 

When  ploa!*ure'3  spring-tide  s»vi'^<->n  glowa, 

The  (» races  love  to  wreathe  the  rose ; 

Aud  Venus,  in  its  fresh-blown  leaves, 

An  emblem  of  herself  peroel^es. 

Oft  hath  tlM>  poet's  magic  tongne 

The  rose'rt  fair  liixTiriance  snng; 

And  long  the  Muses,  heavenly  maids, 

Have  rear'd  it  in  their  tuneful  shades* 

When,  at  the  earl  j  glance  of  morn, 

It  sleeps  upon  the  glittering  thorn, 

'  Pis  sweet  to  dare  the  tangled  fence, 

To  cull  the  timid  Howret  thenco, 

And  wipe  with  tender  hand  away 

The  tear  that  on  its  blushes  lay ! 

^Tis  sweet  to  hold  the  infant  stems, 

Yet  dropjnncr  witli  Aurora's  L'cin.<. 

Aud  fresh  inhale  the  spicy  siglis  « 

That  from  the  weeping  bnda  arise. 

When  revel  reigns,  when  mirth  is  high, 
And  Bacchus  beams  in  every  eye, 
Our  rosy  fillet?*  scent  exhale, 
And  fill  with  balm  the  fainting  gale. 
There's  nanght  in  nature  bright  or  gay, 
Where  roses  do  not  shed  their  ray. 
When  niornini?  jiriiTit^  the  orient  skies. 
Her  liiji^ers  burn  with  roseate  dyes  ; 
Young  nymphs  betray  the  rose's  hue, 
0*er  whitest  arms  it  kindles  throagh. 
In  Cythcrea's  form  it  glows, 
And  mingles  with  the  living  snows. 


»  Tliij"  ode  ifl  a  brilliant  panegyric  on  the  ro8«.  "All  ontiijuity,"'  j«ayn 
Barnes,  "hna  producpil  nothing  utore  bcuultful.** 
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The  rose  distils  a  healing  balm, 
Tlie  beating  pulse  of  pain  to  calm ; 
Preserves  the  oold,  Inarned  clay/ 
And  mocks  the  vestige  of  decay:* 
And  wlieii  at  1oii  Tt.li,  in  pale  declina, 
Its  florid  ])oauties  fade  and  piue, 
Sweet  ab  iu  youth,  its  balmy  breath 
DIlRiM  odor  even  In  doath! 
Oh !  wlience  could  such  E  plant  bare  Sprang T 
iJ^ton  -for  thns  tli»'  tale  is  SUng: 
\V  heu,  humid  from  the  sllrery  stream, 
KfTusing  beauty's  warmest  beam, 
Venns  appear*d,  in  Onshing  ha«a, 
Mellowed  by  ooean*8  briny  dews  ; 
When,  in  the  starry  courts  above, 
The  pregnant  brain  of  mighty  Jove 
Disclos'd  the  nymph  of  asare  glance, 
The  nymph  who  ihakei  the  martial  laiioe ; 
Til  on,  then,  in  strange  eventful  hour, 
The  earth  produc'd  an  infant  flower, 
Which  sprung,  in  blushing  glories  drest, 
And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 
The  gods  beheld  this  brilliant  birth, 
And  hailed  the  Rose,  the  boon  of  earth  1 
With  nectar  drops,  a  ruby  tide, 
The  sweetly  orient  buds  they  dyed. 
And  bade  U&em  bloooii  the  flowers  divine 
Of  him  who  gave  the  glorioos  tta» ; 
And  badf  thorn  on  the  spfinijlpd  thorn 
Expand  their  bosoius  to  the  tuoru. 

Muore. 


8IM0NIDBS. 

FLOOBtSBBD  AEODT  500  B.  C. 

SmoNiDBS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyrle  poets  of  Groeee,  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Ceos,  about  556  B.  C,  and  lived  to  the  sdTanoed  age 
of  eighty-nine.  Tliat  his  genios  was  held  in  the  hl^est  estimation 
by  the  learned  of  his  own  age,  we  may  infer  from  the  honors  with 
which  he  was  welcomed  at  Sparta  by  Pansanias,  the  Laoedemonian 

*  Ue  here  allades  to  the  use  of  the  rose  in  embalming ;  and,  perhnj*;!  (as 
Barnes  ihinlis),  to  the  ro«y  vngneni  with  which  Venus  anointed  the  cui  iwe 

of  Ilector. 

*  When  he  snys  that  this  flower  prevaila  or«r  tim«  itoeli;  he  slUi  allttdcs 
to  its  eflleaoj  in  embalmment. 
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general,  and  from  the  fact  that  Iliero,  the  accoiiiplislied  monarch  of 
Syracuse,  particularly  valued  bia  compositions  for  tlieir  pathos,  ele- 
gance, and  sweetness,  preferring  the  effusions  of  liis  mme  even  to  the 
snblimer  strains  of  Piiular.  This,  of  courso,  is  exaggerated  praise; 
but  ilioiigh,  as  a  lyric  poet,  lie  is  inferior  to  the  Thebaii  bard — not 
having  that  snblime  beaut  v,  or  that  variety  of  iuiat^ery  and  illustra- 
tion— he  iij  still  without  a  superior  in  the  ueatne^^s  and  elegance  of  his 
epigrams,  and  the  mouruful  and  aO'ectionate  strains  of  his  elegiac 
poetry.  His  poetical  writings,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect,  con- 
sisted of  lyrics,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  and  it  is  said 
that  lie  composed  an  fpie  yoem  on  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia.  -At  the 
aj/e  of  eighty,  he  carri»'d  oil"  the  pri/»j  fur  poetry  at  Athens,  and  died 
at  :;»yracuse,  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  4G7  B.      In  his  ninetieth  year. 

LAMEM'ATION  OF  DANAE.* 

Itliilst,  around  her  lone  ark  sweeping, 
Wailed  the  winds  and  waters  wild. 

Her  young  cheeks  all  wan  with  weejiing, 

Danae  (.lasped  her  sleeping  child  ; 
And  **  alas  1'  cried  she,  "  my  dearest, 

What  deep  wrongs,  what  woee  are  mine ; 
But  nor  wrongs  nor  woes  thou  fearest, 

In  that  sinless  rest  of  tin  no. 
Faint  the  moonbeams  break  above  thee, 

And,  witluu  here,  ail  i6  gloom ; 
Bot,  fast  wrapt  in  arms  that  lore  thee, 

Little  reck'st  thou  of  oor  doom. 
Not  the  rude  spray,  round  thee  flying, 

Has  e'en  damped  thy  clustering  hair;— 
On  thy  purple  mantlet  lying, 

0,  mine  Iimoeent,  my  Fairt 
Yet,  to  thee  were  sorrow  sorrow, 

Thou  woubVst  b'ud  thy  littl««  ear, 
And  this  heart  of  thino  might  borrow, 

Uaply,  yet  a  moment's  cheer. 
Bat,  no:  slomber  on,  babe,  slumber; 

Slumber,  ocean  waves ;  and  yoa, 
Mj  dark  troubles,  without  number,— 

0,  that  ye  would  slumber  too ! 


'  This  poem  in  baaed  upon  the  truditiou  that  Dana  "'  and  her  mlant  son 
were  confined,  by  erder  of  bar  fWther  Aeritiut,  in  n  oh«8t,  and  set  adrift  on 

the  seo.  The  clio^l  flontcMl  toward'*  the  islantl  of  Seripbus,  where  both  were 
rescued  bj  Dictyt^,  a  fisheriuao,  and  carried  to  Polydecte?,  king  of  the  coun- 
try, who  received  and  protected  them.  The  boy  grew  up  to  manhood,  and 
became  the  ftunotta  hero  Perseiw. 
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Thoagli  with  wrongs  tlif  v'vo  brimmed  my  chalioei 

Grant,  Jove,  that,  in  futuro  years, 
This  bo  J  may  defeat  their  malice, 

And  avenge  Wa  mother's  tean." 

IT.  Pettr.t 


TBI  UNCBaTAlNTT  OF 

There's  naught  on  earth  bat  flits  or  fades  awftj. 

And  well,  tlie  Chlan  hard  mit?ht  say: 

"The  race  of  men  i:^  as  the  race  of  leavos!" 

Yet  who — though  many  au  ear  this  truth  receives^ 

Imprints  it  on  his  heart  f  For  Hope's  fond  tongue 

Can  dupe  the  old,  as  it  has  dup'd  the  yoang* 

O,  as  we  tread  on  youth*s  unfolding  flowers, 

What  wild,  impracticable  schemes  are  onrs  I 

0,  how  we  cha^ie  the  shadows  as  they  lly  ;  1 

No  dread,  midst  health,  of  pain  or  tronbles  nigli,  > 

No  thought  tliat  man  is  born  to  snffor  and  to  die*  j 

Fools  I  dreamor.s!  not  to  know  how  small  the  span 

Of  youtli  and  life  allowed  to  mortal  man! 

But  thou — let  wiser  thoughts  thy  soul  employ, 

Nor  Ifaar,  while  life  endoies,  life's  pleasures  to  enjoy.' 


VIRTUK. 

« 

Encircled  by  her  heaven-bright  band 
On  a  rough  st»'"i'  'lotli  Virtue  stand, 

And  he,  who  hopes  to  win  th»>  L'oal, 
To  manhood's  height  who  would  aspire — 
Hnst  spnra  each  sensual  low  desire, 
Hnst  never  folter,  never  tire, 

Bat  OS,  with  sweat-drops  of  the  soul.* 

W.  PeUr, 


•  This  tranriatioB  of  oar  late JjiA^d  Bngliih  Consnl,  William  Feter,  Eeq., 
is  superior,  I  tliink,  to  Lord  Denman't,  whieh  may  be  fonad  in  Blaad*a 

Greek  Anthology- 

s  Coutraat  with  the  above  elegy  Dr.  Doddridge's  paraphrase  of  "  Dum 
^Timna  TiTaaua." 

•'Uto  wliilo  yxi  live" — {hf  Epiniro  would  Sty'- 

"  Aad  gwn  to  pieaAure  ererjr  passing  day 

*'Live  while  you  lire** — IhetMrH  p  rone  her  orlM— 

"And  givo  to  God  enrh  momrot  a<i  it  flies." 

Lord,  ia  my  viow,  lot  buth  ODltcd  he~ 

I       to  plMMiiz««  while  I  Uv«  to  Thoot 

*  Spenser  baa  a  aimilar  aeatimeat :~ 

In  woods,  ia  wav««,  in  wars,  shr  wont  to  dwell, 
Aad  will  lie  fouud  with  peril  aud  wiili  pain. 
2fe  e»a  the  man,  who  moulds  io  idle  c«.u, 
UbIo  bar  happy  naailoa  a'er  attAla ; 
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ANOTH£&  Y£BfiION  OIT  Tll£  SAME. 

Tirine  delights  her  home  to  k««p — 
Say  tlie  wi«e  of  the  olden  time— 
High  on  a  ragged  fooky-  steep, 

Whicli  man  maj  hardlj  climb  : 
And  there  a  pure,  bright,  shining  band, 
Her  ministers,  around  her  stand. 

No  mortal  man  may  ever  look, 

That  form  angust  to  Boe, 
Until  with  ])atifint  toil  )ii>  brook 

The  sweat  of  uieiitai  agony : 
Whioh  all  must  do^  who  reach  that  goal. 
The  perfeot  manhood  of  the  aoiiL 

OlBTAlNTf  OF  DEATH. 

Human  strcnt^tli  is^  n;i  ivailing; 
Boastful  tyranny  unfailing; 
All  in  life  is  eaie  and  labor ; 
And  our  unrelenting  neighhor, 
Deatli,  forever  hovering  round; 
WhoHe  inevitable  wound, 
When  he  comes  prepared  to  strike, 
Good  and  bad  wiU  feel  alike. 

IT.  Ptter, 

THS  lOUB  BBRT  THINOS. 

It  is  the  host  thintf  for  a  mnrtal  man  to  bo  in  health  ;  the  seconfl, 
to  be  bom  with  a  eood  form  ;  tho  third,  to  bo  rich  without  trickery; 
and  the  tourlh,  lu  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  sooiety  of  friends. 

The  first  of  mortal  joys  is  health; 
Next  beauty  ;  and  the  tliird  is  wealth; 
The  fourth,  all  youth's  delights  to  prove 

With  those  we  lore. 


BofiTo  her  K:it<'  nii;li  n.  il  did  mOfot  ord^B 

And  wtiktflul  watctie*  ever  to  abide  ; 

Hut  eauy  is  Iho  way  and  pUMkgft  plain 

To  ri*<a«nre's  palace  ;  it  may  tooa  he  Bpied, 

And,  dikj  aad  alght,  b<9r  doon  to  all  stand  op«D  wide. 
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iESCHYLUS. 

FLOUKISUED  ABOUT  490  B.  C. 

JBoBBYiaB,  the  ftrat  in  point  of  time  of  tlie  great  dmmatic  poets  of 
Oreecoi  was  born  at  Elensis,  in  Attioa,  526  B.  C.  He  was  oontempo- 
rarj  with  Simonldes  and  Pindar,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battles  of  -llarathon,  Salamis,  and  Platsa.  He  may  jtistly  be  stjled 
the  father  of  Grecian  tragedy ;  for  the  mde  attempts  of  Thespis*  hardly 
deserve  that  name.  His  first  representations  were  exhibited  when  he 
had  scarcely  attained  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  seems  to  have  oon- 
ceived  as  well  as  ezeeated  the  plan  of  a  theatre ;  to  have  given  to  the 
dialogne  its  hoonds,  to  the  chores  its  office,  and  to  the  whole  play 
greater  nnity  of  action ;  to  have  invented  the  mask  and  the  boskin ; 
and  to  have  planned  the  mechanism  of  the  stage,  and  embellished  it 
with  the  most  appropriate  and  magnificent  scenery :  in  short,  he  gave 
the  Grecian  tragedy  its  complete  form. 

Aohylns  wrote  sizty-six  dramas,  in  thirteen  of  which  he  obtained 
a  victory  over  all  his  rivals.  This  success  was  mostly  gained  in  the 
fourteen  years  between  B.  C.  484,  the  first  year  of  his  tragic  vlototy, 
and  the  close  of  the  Persian  war  by  Cymon's  iUnstiious  aohievementa 
at  the  Baiymedon,  B.  C.  470.  Two  years  after  this  (B.  C.  4fi8),  he  was 
defeated  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  the  same  year  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  the  lyric  poet 
Simooides,  and  where  he  was  most  hospitably  entertained.  He  lived 
for  several  years  after  this  at  Oela,  in  Sicily,  In  dignified  repose,  and 
died  there  B.  C.  456,  in  the  sizty*ninth  year  of  bis  age.  The  manner 
of  his  death  was  veiy  remarkable :  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  bald  head 
of  the  poet,  while  asleep,  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  breakiDg  its  shell ;  and  thus,  it  is  said,  the  oracle  was  ful- 
filled—that he  should  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven. 

Of  the  sixty-six  tragedies  which  iCschylus  wrote,  but  seven  have 
eome  down  to  us:  the  Pernangf  the  Seven  ayamtt  Thtbes,  the  Sufh' 
plianU^  the  /Vomcf Aeiw,  the  Agamemnonf  the  CHofphwm^  and  the  £11- 
men 

The  subject  of  the  Pernant  is  the  triumph  of  Greece  over  the  Per- 
sian power ;  and  in  his  deecrijitions  of  battle-scenes  no  one  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  language  is  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  was 
an  actor  in  the  exploits  which  he  so  vividly  paints. 

'  Sm  the  aaUior>  Cooipendiani  of  Grecian  AaiiqultiM»  p.  142. 
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The  Seven  against  Thi  bet  is  next  in  clironologioat  order.  It  conuects 
tlie  destinies  of  Thebes  with  the  terrible  cars©  pronounced  by  (Edipns 
on  liis  sons  Et^>-ocle8  and  VoIxnS-ces,  and  fallllled  in  thoir  mmatnral 

and  deadly  strife.' 

The  Suppliants  is  one  of  the  poet's  least  interesting  pioros.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Danans  in  Argos  with  his  daughters,  who 
were  flying  from  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  who  sought  tb^m  in  marriage ; 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  Pelasgus,  the  monarch  of  that  city, 
and  bis  refusal  to  surreuder  tliem  to  their  persecutors.  This  play  is, 
however,  interesting  as  alTonlint;  a  j)IeA^ing  portrait  of  tlie  hospitality 
and  regard  to  justice  which  prevailed  in  Greece  in  its  rudest  times. 

The  ProtiietheuK  Chainrd  is  the  middle  link  of  a  triloav,*  the  first  of 
which  was  the  Pminrthrm  the  Fire-Bringtry  the  tliinl  the  Prnmctheus 
Unbound.  The  lirst  rej>resentH  man's  inventive  genius  in  the  gift  of 
fire,  and  all  t}i<>j»»  arts  and  blessings  which  would  accomi^any  such  a 
gift.  But,  vain  of  his  discovery,  he  becomes  arrogant,  irai)imi«.  and 
defiant  of  heaven;  and  hence,  in  the  second  play,  his  pniii-liment 
begins.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  scenery  in  whicii  the  poet 
has  made  his  hero  suffer.  lie  is  chained  to  a  desolate  and  stupendous 
rock  at  the  extremity  of  earth's  remoteiit  wilds,  frowuincr  ovor  old 
ocean.  The  daughters  of  Oceanus,  who  constitute  the  chorus  of  the 
tragedy,  come  to  comfort  and  calm  him  ;  and  even  the  aged  Ocetinas 
himself,  and  nftorwards  Mercury,  do  all  they  can  to  persuade  liim  to 
submit  to  his  op|>re.-..-ior,  Jupiter.  But  all  to  no  purpose  ;  he  sternly  and 
triumphantly  refuses.  MeanwhiU^  the  tempest  rages,  the  lightnings 
flash  upon  the  rock,  the  sands  are  torn  up  by  wiiirlwiuda,  the  seaii  are 
dashed  against  the  sky,  and  all  the  artillery  of  heaven  is  levelled 
agaijost  his  bosom,  while  he  proudly  defies  the  vengeance  of  his  tyraut, 

*  Whea  (Bdipus,  in  bis  madness,  had  torn  ont  his  eyos,  and  was  driven 

forth  from  his  kingdom,  Thebes,  bis  daughter  Antigone  alone  shared  hi^ 
wanderings,  remained  with  him  till  he  died,  and  then  returned  to  Thebe?. 
ller  brothers,  Etuucle!?  nnd  Polviiices,  bad  agreed  to  share  the  kingdom  be< 
kwesn  them,  and  each  reign  on  alternate  years.  The  first  year  fell  to  the  lut 
of  Eteocle*!,  hut.  at  the  end  if  vr nr,  hr  refu.acd  to  surrender  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Polynices,  who  thereupon  fled  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 
He  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  aidsd  him  with  an  army  to  en- 
force his  claims  to  his  kingdom.  This)  led  to  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
the  Seven  airninst  Thrffes,  which  fiirni*hed  snich  ample  tnaterial'?  for  the  epie 
and  tragic  poeUi  of  iireece.  The  Eugliab  re:idor  will  find  The  Age  uf 
Fable,"  by  Thomas  Bnlilnch,  a  very  instrnciiv  e  l>ook  for  reading,  an  well  as 
for  constant  reference,  on  subjeots  oonnscisd  with  Ihs  poetry  and  the  my- 
thology uf  (ireece  and  IWme. 

*  A  forisB  of  throe  dramss,  whieh,  althoQgb  oaoh  of  tb«m  is  in  one  tense 
complete,  yet  bear  a  mataal  relation,  and  form  bat  i:\r\<  of  one  historintil 
picture,  eorrecponding  to  the  Parts  I.,  11.,  and  III.  of  iieory  VI.  of  &hak« 
spear  e. 
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and  sinks  into  the  earth  to  the  lower  regions,  calling  on  tlie  powers  of 
Justice  to  visit  bis  wroncrs.  This  is  considered  as  the  poet's  master- 
piece ;  and  in  the  grand  and  sublime  defiance  of  Pronietlieus,  he  de- 
signs, as  it  is  thought,  to  exhibit  the  free  and  undaunted  will  of  mau 
triumphing  over  overwhelming  difficulties  from  without. 

The  last  three  plays  of  our  poet  which,  fortunately,  are  extant,  form 
also  a  complete  trilogy.  The  legend  which  it  embodies  is  that  of 
Orestes,  and  the  three  dramas  which  form  it  are — the  Agamemnon,  the 
Choephorm,  and  the  Eummideg*  The  aabject  of  the  Agamemnon  U  the 
sin  and  punishment  of  that  momroh.  Hia  sin  is  ambition ;  his  pan- 
ishment,  ruin  and  death  in  the  moment  of  triumph  and  proapeiit/. 
In  the  fnitherance  of  his  ambitious  views,  ho  lias  been  regardless  of 
human  life,  and  has,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughlrr  Iphigenia,  shown 
himself  insensible  to  natural  aifection.  He  himself  is  mardeied  bjr 
hiH  wife  Cl^'temneatra  and  her  paramour  iEgisthus. 

The  Choepkorw  contains  the  mortal  revenge  of  Orestes.  It  is  the 
longeet  and  most  finislied  of  the  seven  tragedies,  and  in  it  the  poet 
evidently  makes  it  his  great  object  to  display  distinctly  the  deep  dis- 
tress of  Orestes  at  the  neoessity  he  feela  of  revenging  his  fatlier's 
death  upon  his  mother.' 

In  the  Eumenidex,  the  consequences  of  this  doubtful  revenge  of 
Orestes  in  putting  to  death  his  own  mother  for  her  wickedness  and  un- 
natural crimes,  are  magnific<Mitly  developed,  and  the  whole  series  of 
tragic  action  conducted  to  a  placid  repose*  Orestes  is  tried  before  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  the  ballots  are  even;  and  Minerva  throws  the  ball 
of  meroj  into  the  um,  and  thus  the  accused  is  acquitted.' 

1  To  ibis  Byron  alhules  in  the  fourth  canto  of  "  ChUd©  liarold;" — 

O  thon  1  who  nevor  yet  of  humRn  wrong 
hfffl  the  onbnlRntyMt  fcale — gr»i»t  IC«lll«m«f 
TfiAti  who  ditbl  call  thn  Fiihon  from  th,'  ;\hyM, 
Ami  T'lnad  Oret*tei*  bade  them  howl  uud  lii>«, 
For  tli.it  uoDHturnI  rctrlhnti<<n — iunt, 
Ua4  it  but  been  from  haodft  le««  pe»r->lD  this, 
Thf  tormw  raalm,  I  oall  thee  tnm  the  doMl 

*  The  best  edltloii  of  AMhyliu  is  that  of  Saranel  Butler.  Cantab.  1809-15, 

In  eight  volumes,  8vo.,  with  Lntin  vertioB,  noted,  Ao.  The  trnnftlation  in 
Valpt  v'^'  dassical  Lthrnry  i«  I'.T  H.  Potter,  two  volumc<».  Tho  lute  British 
Consul  at  Philadelphia,  Win.  reU'r>  Esq.,  published  a  very  finished  version 
of  the  Agamemnon.  The  itndent  will  find  the  Iiatin>Bngll«h  Lexieoa  of 
/T!soliyhi!«  a  profit  «id  in  rcndinp  this*  ntithor;  Imt  tniich  In-ttor  than  this  is 
the  Oreek-Engliffh  Lexicon  of  lie?.  William  Linwood,  M.  A..  London, 
most  beantifolly  printed. 
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DESCaimON  OF  THE  BAITLE  OF  SALAMIS. 
[From  tJU  PtTMiam,] 

The  Persian  chief, 
LUtle  eoneeiving  of  the  wiles  of  Greece 

A  1  1  1  nods  ETerse,  to  all  the  naval  learlcrs 

(t.ivf  ]m  high  chnr.'e  :  "  So»n  as  yon  snn  sh.ill  cease 

To  dart  his  radiant  beams,  and  dark'ning  night 

Ascends  the  temple  of  the  sky,  arrange 

In  tliree  divisions  yonr  well-ordered  ships, 

And  guard  each  pass,  each  outlet  of  the  seas : 

Others  enring  arovni'l  this  rocky  islo 

Of  iSalamis.    Should  Greece  escape  her  fate, 

And  work  her  way  hy  secret  flight,  yonr  heaids 

Shall  answer  the  neglect.'*  This  harsh  eommand 

He  gave,  exalting  in  his  mind,  nor  knew 

What  Fate  design'd.    "With  martial  discipline 

And  prompt  ob^ience,  snatohing  a  repast, 

Saeh  mariner  flx'd  well  his  ready  oar. 

Boon  as  the  golden  snn  was  set,  and  ntght 

Advancod,  each  train'd  to  ply  the  dashing  oar, 

Assumed  his  seat  ;  in  arms  each  warrior  stood, 

Troop  cheering  troop  through  all  the  ships  of  war. 

Kiioh  to  the  appointed  station  steers  his  eonrse ; 

And  through  the  night  his  naval  force  each  chief 

Fix''!  to  soctirfi  the  passes.    Night  advanced. 

But  not  liy  secret  Hight  did  Greece  attempt 

To  escape.    The  mom,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 

Drawn  by  white  iteedt  bounds  o'er  the  enlighteii'd  earth ; 

At  once  from  every  Greek,  with  glad  acclaim, 

Burst  forth  the  ^o^vz  of  war,  wlin^^n  lofty  noteS 

The  eclio  of  the  island  rocks  retuni'd, 

Spreading  dismay  through  Ternia's  hosit,  thus  fallen 

Prom  their  high  hopes ;  no  flight  this  solemn  strain 

Portended,  but  deliberate  valor  bent 

On  dariug  battle  ;  while  the  trumpet's  Botind 

Kindled  the  llames  of  war.    But  wlo'u  their  oars, 

(The  piean  ended,)  with  impetuous  force 

Dash'd  the  resonnding  surges,  instant  all 

Ru8h*d  on  in  view  ;  in  orderly  array 

The  squadron  on  the  right  first  led.  behind 

Rode  tlu'ir  whole  fleet  ;  ami  uow  distinct  we  heard 

From  evTy  part  this  voice  of  exhoiiation  :— 

'*  Advance,  ye  sons  of  Qreeoe,  from  thraldom  save 

V  nr  country — save  yonr  wives,  your  children  saTO, 

The  1 1  tuples  of  your  cro<ls,  the  yiaerod  tomh 

Where  rest  yonr  honored  ancestors;  this  day 

The  common  cause  of  all  demands  your  valor." 

Meantime  from  Pemia's  hosts  the  deep*uing  shont 

Answered  their  shont ;  no  time  for  eold  delay ; 
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But  «;1iip  'qainst  sliip  it>s  lirazen  beak  impell'd* 

First  to  the  charge  a  Grecian  gallej  rush'd; 

III  the  Fhoeniciaa  bore  the  rough  attack, 

Its  soalptored  prow  all  shatter*d.   Bach  adranoed 

Daring  an  opposite.    The  deep  array 

Of  Persia  at  the  first  sustain^  the  encounter; 

But  their  throng 'd  numbers,  in  lite  narrow  Keaa 

Conflnedi  want  room  for  action ;  and,  deprived 

Of  mutual  aid,  beaks  clash  with  beaks,  and  each 

Breaks  all  the  other's  oars ;  with  skill  disposed 

TIh^  GnM-inn  navy  circled  them  around 

In  fierce  assault;  and,  rushing  from  its  height, 

The  inverted  vessel  sinks :  the  sea  no  more 

Wears  its  aconstomed  aspect,  with  foal  wrecks 

And  blood  disfigured  ;  floating  carcasses 

Roll  on  the  rocky  shores  :  tli*'  |»oor  remains 

Of  the  barbaric  armament  to  ilight 

Ply  every  oar  inglorioos :  onward  rush 

The  Greeks  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  fleet, 

As  through  a  shoal  of  fi^^h  caught  in  the  net, 

Spreading  destruction:  the  wide  ocean  o'er 

^Vailings  are  heard,  and  loud  laments,  till  night, 

With  darkness  on  her  brow,  brought  grateful  truce. 

Should  I  recount  each  oiroumstance  of  wo^ 

Ten  times  on  my  unfinished  tale  the  sun 

Would  set ;  for  be  assured  that  not  one  day 

Could  clonic  the  ruin  of  so  vast  a  ho^t. 


THB  BAOBinCE  OF  IPBTOSNIA. 

[From  t/u  Agame^muott^,\ 
BTBOPHS  I. 

O  thou,  that  sitt'st  supreme  above, 

Whatever  name  thou  deignMt  to  hear, 
rnhlamed  may  I  pronoTince  thro  Jove  ! 
Immersed  in  deep  and  holy  thouj^lit, 
If  rightly  I  conjecture  aught, 

Thy  power  I  must  revere : 
Klsp,  vainly  loss'd,  the  anxiona  mind 
Hot  truth,  nor  calm  rejK)»e  can  tind. 
Feeble  and  helpless  to  the  light 

The  proudest  of  man*8  race  arose, 
Though  now,  exulting  in  his  might, 

Dauntless  he  rushes  on  his  foes; 
(Jreat  as  he  is.  in  dust  lu?  lies  ; 
lie  meets  a  greater,  and  he  dies. 

■ 

ARTIBTBOPBB  I. 

He  that,  whoTi  conqnest  hriixlitrns  ronnd. 

Swells  the  triumphant  strain  to  Jove, 
Shall  ever  with  success  be  croMrn'ti. 
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Yet  often,  when  to  wkdom'b  seat 
Jove  deigns  to  guide  man's  erring  feet, 
His  virtues  t€  improre, 

III?  to  Aflliction  gives  commnnd 

To  form  hiux  with  her  cliast'iimg  hand: 

The  meuior/  of  her  rigid  lore, 

On  the  sad  heart  imprinted  deep, 
Attends  him  throngh  day's  active  hoitri 

Nor  in  tho  night  forsakes  his  sleep. 
Instructed  tlius  thy  gmee  we  own, 
0  tliou,  that  sitt'bt  on  heaveu'd  high  throne  ! 

•  »  #  ♦  « 

ANTISTROPIIB  II. 

When,  in  Diana's  name,  the  seer 
rrononnced  the  dreadful  remedy, 

Moro  than  the  stormy  sea  severe, 
Kadi  oliioftain  stood  in  griof  profound, 
And  smote  his  sceptre  on  the  ground  : 

Then,  with  a  rising  sigh, 
The  monarch,  whilst  the  big  tears  roll. 
Express 'd  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
"Dr»'adful  the  sentence  :  not  to  obey, 

Wngeance  and  ruin  close  us  round : 
Shall  then  the  sire  his  daughter  slay, 

In  youth's  fresh  bloom  with  beauty  crown*d  ? 
Shall  on  these  handf^  her  warm  blood  flow  f 
Crael  altematire  of  wo  i 

8TR0PBB  m. 

Tins  royal  fleet,  this  martial  host, 

The  cause  of  Greece  sliall  I  betray, 
The  monarch  in  the  father  lost  ? 
To  calm  these  winds,  to  smooth  this  flood, 
Diana's  wrath  a  yirgtn's  Uood 

Demands:  'tis  oars  to  obey.*' 

Bound  in  necessity's  iron  chain, 
Reluctant  nature  strives  in  vain : 
Impure,  unholy  thoughts  succeed, 

And  dark'ning  o'er  his  bosom  roll ; 
"Whilnt  madness  promjits  the  ruthless  deed, 

Tyrant  of  the  misguided  soul : 
Stem  on  the  fleet  he  rolls  his  eyes, 
And  dooms  the  liateM  sacrifice* 

ANTISTROPHB  HI. 

Arm'd  in  a  woman's  cause,  around 
Pierce  for  the  war  the  princes  rose ; 

No  place  affrighted  Pity  found. 
In  vain  the  virgin's  streaniiiig  tear, 
Her  cries  in  vain,  her  pleading  prayer, 
Uer  agQuiziiig  wues. 

8* 
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Could  the  fond  father  hear  unmoved  1 
The  Fates  decreed :  the  king  appror<»d : 
Then  to  the  attendanU  gave  Gommand 

Decent  licr  flowing  robes  to  bind ; 
Prone  on  the  alt<ar  with  pttrong  hand 

To  place  her  like  a  spotless  hind ; 
And  check  her  sweet  voice,  that  no  sound 
Unhallow'd  might  the  rites  oonfoand. 

Bent  on  the  earth  her  maiden  veil  she  throws, 
That  emulates  the  rmc ; 
And  on  the  sad  attendants  rolling 
The  trembling  lustre  of  her  dewy  eyes, 

Their  j^riof-impasainn'rl  «onl«  coutroliing, 

That  ennobled,  modest  grace, 
Which  the  mimic  pencil  tries 
In  the  Imaged  form  to  trace, 
The  breathing  picture  shows  : 
And  as,  amidst  his  festal  pleasures, 

iler  father  oft  rejoiced  to  liear 
Her  voice  iu  soft  mellifluous  measures 
Warble  the  sprightly>liancied  air ; 
8o  now  in  act  to  speak  the  virgin  stands : 

Bnt  when,  the  thirl  lilatinn  paid, 
She  heard  her  father's  dread  commands 
Ivnjoining  silence,  she  obej'd: 
And  for  her  ooantry's  good, 
With  patient,  meek,  submissive  mind 
To  her  hard  fate  resign'd, 
Tour'd  out  the  rich  stream  of  her  blood. 


Til£  NAME  HELEN.* 

Who  gave  her  a  name 

8o  true  to  her  fame  ? 
T>oes  a  !*n'vi.lence  rule  in  the  fate  of  a  word? 
JSwayj>  there  in  licaven  a  viewless  jk>w«'1- 
O'er  the  chance  of  the  tongue  lu  Ihu  numiug  hour  / 

Who  gave  her  a  name. 
This  daughter  of  strife,  this  daughter  of  shame, 
The  Rp»'ar-wooed  maid  of  Greeco  ? 
Ib'len  the  taker  I  'tis  plain  to  see, 
A  taker  of  ships,  a  taker  of  men, 
A  taker  of  cities  is  she. 
From  the  soft-cnrtained  chamber  of  Hymen  she  fled, 
By  the  breath  of  giant  Zephyr  sped, 

'  The  fauctful  ct^'mology  of  this  word  i« 'iaci^,  the  participle  of  the  verb 
eti^M,  to  fair,  and  »«»r,  a  Mip. 
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Aiiil  hhield-bearing  throntrs  in  marslmlloti  arrajr 
Uouudod  her  flight  o^er  the  priutk.ss  wa^, 

Where  the  swift-plashing  oar 

The  fair  booty  bore 

To  swirling  Simois'  leal^  Bhom^ 
And  stirred  the  crimsou  fraj. 

Blaclie. 


D£b€lUPXION  OE  Ii£LEN. 

[From  ike  Aganumwm,] 

When  ilrst  «he  came  to  Ilion'a  towers, 
0  what  a  glorious  sight,  I  ween,  was  there  I 

The  traiirjuil  heanty  of  the  gorgeouR  qneen 
Huug  soft  as  breathlesa  suiiiiner  on  her  cheeks, 
Where  on  the  damask  sweet  the  glowing  zephyr  slept ; 
And  like  an  idol  beamiug  from  its  shrine, 
8o  o*er  the  floating  gold  aronnd  her  thrown 

Hor  pcorlfss  face  did  shine; 
Ami  t]innc}i  soft  sweetness  linng  upou  their  lids, 
Yet  her  yuuiig  eyes  still  wounded  where  they  look'd. 
She  breathed  an  incense  like  Love's  perfumed  flower. 
Blushing  in  sweetness ;  so  slie  8eem*d  in  hoe, 
And  paint'd  njortal  oyrs  with  her  transcendeut  TieW! 
K'en  so  to  Paris'  bed  the  lovely  Helen  came. 
But  dark  Kritiuys,  iu  the  nuptial  hour, 
Rose  in  the  midsi  of  all  that  bridal  pomp, 
Seated  midst  the  feasting  throng, 
Amidst  the  revelry  and  song; 
Erinnys,  led  by  Xenius  Jove, 
Into  the  halls  of  Priam's  sons, 
Rrinnjs  of  the  monmfal  bower, 
Where  jontbfnl  brides  weep  sad  in  midnight  honr. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  chorusea,  in  which  is  intro«luced  an  episodical 
allusion  to  the  abdnetion  of  Helen,  occurs  one  of  those  soft  passages 
.so  rare  in  ^chylus,  nor  less  exquisite  than  rare. 

LAUKNT  FOR  THC  lOBS  OF  HELEN. 

DY  THE  MINSTRELS  OF  ME!7BLAUS. 

And  wo  the  halls,  and  wo  the  chiefs. 

An  !  wn  the  bridal  bed  ! — 
And  wo  iier  steps — for  once  she  loved 

The  loid  whose  lore  she  fled  I 
Lo !  where,  dishonor  yet  unknown, 
lie  sits — ^nor  deems  his  Helen  flown, 
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Tearl«)8s  aud  voicele«3  on  the  spot ; 

AM  det«t,  but  be  feels  it  not! 

Ah !  soon  alive,  to  miss  and  moarn 

The  fonn  b.-yoiul  iho  oi  can  borne 

8hall  titart  the  loiu-ly  kintal 
Aud  thought  hhall  UU  the  lost  one's  room, 
And  darkly  through  the  ptUoe  gloom 

Shall  stalk  a  ghosUj  thing. 
Her  statues  moct,  as  round  they  rise^ 
The  leaden  stare  of  lifelas^  eypp. 
Where  is  their  ancient  beauty  goue 
Why  loathe  his  looks  the  breathing  stone  ? 
Alas  t  the  foulness  of  disgrace 
Uath  swept  the  Venus  from  ln-r  facet 
Av'l  visions  iu  the  mouniful  niu'ht 
iShaii  dupe  the  heart  to  faUe  delight, 

A  fklse  and  melaneboly ; 
For  nonght  with  sadder  joy  Is  fraught 
Than  thiopfl  at  night  by  dreaming  brought, 

The  wish'd  for  aud  the  holy. 
Swift  from  the  solitary  bidu 
The  Tision  and  the  blessing  glide, 
Scarce  welcomed  ere  they  sweeps 
Palo,  bloodless  dreams  aloft 
On  wines  unseen  an*!  soft, 

Iiost  wauderers  glidmg  lixiuugh  the  paths  of  hleep. 

0EUC8TKS  ABOUT  TO  MURDIR  HI8  MOTHtt. 

di/trmnestra.    I  nnrspd  tliy  cliildhood,  and  in  peace  would  die. 

Orestes,    Spare  tliee  to  1ivr»  n-ith  nie — my  fatlier's  murderer? 

Cistern,    ^ot  I ;  s«ay  ralhcr  i'ute  ordaiued  hi:i  death. 

Ortit*  The  self-same  Fate  ordains  thee  now  to  die. 

Cijftem*    My  curse  beware,  the  mother's  curso  that  bote  thee. 

Orest.    That  rr\<\  me  homeless  from  my  fafhf^r'i  honse* 

L'lytem,    Nay,  to  a  friendly  house  1  lent  thee,  boy, 

Orest,    Being  free-boru,  1  like  a  slave  was  sold. 

(Xftem,   I  traffleked  not  with  thee.   I  got  no  gold. 

OresL  Worse — worse  than  gold  :  a  thing  too  font  to  name  I 

Clytetn,    Name  all  my  faults  ;  but  had  thy  father  nonef 

OretL    Thou  art  a  wuuiau  sitting  in  thy  chamber. 

Judge  not  the  man  that  goes  abroad  and  labors. 
ClgUm.   Hard  was  my  lot,  mj  ohlld ;  alone»  unoherisbed. 
Ortu,   Alone  by  the  fire,  while  for  thy  genUe  ease 

Thy  husband  toiled. 
Cistern,  Tliou  wilt  not  kill  me,  son  ? 

Orttt,   I  kill  thee  not.    Thyself  dost  kill  thyself. 
Clyttm,    Beware  thy  mother*8  anger-whetted  hounds— 
Great.    My  father's  hounds  have  hunted  me  to  thee* 
Cttftem*    The  stone  that  sepulchres  the  dead  art  thouy 
And  I  the  tear  on't. 
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Cf»fiso !  I  voyaged  here 
With  a  fair  breeze  :  my  father's  marder  brought  me. 

Ah  me  I  I  nursed  a  serpent  on  my  breast. 
Thou  hadst  a  prophet  in  thj  dream  last  night ; 
And  since  thoa  kiirdst  tho  man  thoa  sbonld'st  lia^e 

spared, 

The  man,  that  now  bliould  spare  thee,  can  but  kill. 


BITRIBUnON  FOB  81N. 

[From  the  Agamemnon  ] 
CnOBUS. — aTBOPHB  X. 

Prophetically  gifted  he, 

In  more  than  mortal  language  wiae^ 
Who,  diving  to  eternity. 

Dragged  from  its  depths  man's  destinieS| 
And  gave  our  nniTenal  foe 

A  name,  denotinc;  endless  stlifet 
And  inextitiguishable  wo 

And  lo^  of  ships,  and  towns,  and  life, 
And  loss  of  thrones  to  mightiest  kings. 

She,  like  hell's  fnrjr  to  destroy, 
Sailed  on  the  giant  Zephyr's  wings 

At  midiiiglit's  mantling  hour  to  Troy; 
Whom  followed  to  the  leafy  shores 

Of  Simois,  with  no  e([ual  race, 
Bat  beaTier  Tanned,  ten  thousand  oars, 
That  part  the  waves,  but  leave  no  trace. 
And  xnailed  hunters  proud  fieree^panting  in  the  ohase. 

▲MTOIBOPHB  U 

Hnrderoos  the  strife— styled  rightly,  too^ 

Tliat  nuptial  hour  shall  cost  him  dear; 
And  Priam  and  his  sons  shall  rtip. 

With  hearts  presaging  many  a  fear, 
That  guilty  flight ;  ay,  soou  shall  they. 

Who  sang  defiance  to  the  foe, 

Drown  in  a  note  of  bitterest  wo 
Their  joyous  hymeneal  lay : 

A  deeper  and  a  brinier  tide 
Must  deluge  yet  that  land  for  thee, 

Paris,  and  thine  adalteroas  bride  I 
The  god  of  hospitality 

Shall  pour  a  dark  aud  crimson  flood 
Of  human  life,  to  ebb  no  more, 

Wash  out  the  crime  in  seas  of  blood, 
Of  tbe  fiUse  gaest  and  paramour. 
And  in  its  torrent  sweep  all  in  that  vengefal  hoar. 


Oresi* 
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As  one  wlio  nurture??  with  mikTrvtoful  care 

J^ome  lioness's  cub,  in  whom  no  trace 
Is  visible  of  hfs  mother  or  the  lair, 

The  joang  and  old  admire  his  gentle  ways, 

He  with  the  cliildreii  like  an  infant  plays; 
Now  stn'tchoa  forth  his  paws  in  sport ivo  mood 

To  bo  caressed,  and  now  his  shining  face; 

Uo  prosses  each  by  turns  in  his  embrace, 
Makes  all  his  wants  and  wishes  understood, 
And  fondljr  Hoks  the  hand  that  brings  him  food. 

AmnSTBOPHS  It. 

Bnt  older  grown,  his  fsther  and  the  lair 
And  all  his  savage  nature  rise  oonfessed, 

And  in  repnyment  of  liis  fosten-r's  care 

He  rohrt  Ills  board  an  uninvitc  I  euest ; 

Of  lambs  and  kids  he  makus  ins  daily  feast, 
And  gorged  with  slaughter  is  insatiate  still. 

Adien  to  peace  by  day,  or  nightly  rest  I 

The  house  is  stained  with  gore ;  in  every  breast 
Deep  anguish  reigns,  and  he  resembles  well 
Some  fate-commisaioned  fiend  let  slip  from  hell. 

STBOPHX  in« 

A  thought  of  breathless  calm,  and  silent  Joy, 

Image  of  all  that  nature  boasts,  or  art 
Of  beauty,  there  came  also  one  to  Troy, 

Who  Tibtated  a  sweet  and  delicate  dart 

From  her  mild  oyes,  that  wounded  every  heart, 
And  oped  in  every  breast  the  flower  of  love. 

But  soon  the  thorns  remain,  tlie  sweets  depart: 

Detested  bride,  a  fatal  guest  thou  wert  ! 
Around  their  bed  a  fury  howls,  to  prove 
That  there's  a  god,  nor  sleeps  the  avenging  bdt  of  Jove. 


G00DN£88  AND  WICKEDNESS  PRODUCE  THEIB  UKES. 

[From  the  Agam€mnou.\ 
ANTISTBOPUB  III. 

'Twas  said  of  old,  and  inen  innintain  ft  still. 
Fortune,  how  great  son  er,  is  never  crown'd, 
But  when  the  great  possessor,  at  the  close 
Of  earthly  grandeur,  leares  an  heir  behind, 

And  sinks  not  childless  to  his  grave. 

But  then  they  say  it  often  haps 
Fortune  will  wither  on  the  father's  grave. 

And  though  his  race  was  blest  before. 

Twill  bud  with  sorrow's  weeping  sore, 

And  never  ending,  once  begun« 
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But  I  tliink  not,  as  thinks  the  crowd: 

The  impious  doer  still  begets 

A  brood  of  lm]rioii8  doen  mora, 
Cliil  hen  and  heirs  of  all  his  wickod  deeds: 

Whilst  from  the  house  of  rigliteoas  men, 

Who  eren-haiKled  justice  love, 
Comes  &  long  Hue  of  ohildreu  good  and  fair. 

RfiOPBB  m 

Foul  Tfllanj,  that  wanton'd  in  ito  dsj. 
Now  its  old  Grimes  by  time  are  half  effaced, 

Still  repro^hices  Others  fresh  and  jooilg, 
In  generations  new  of  wicked  men  ; 
And  brings  its  horrid  progeny  to  light, 

Born  now  or  then,  when  comes  the  honr, 

Bom  at  a  birth  with  infant  Wrath, 
And  that  great  demon,  heaven-detested  fiend. 

High  Hardihood  or  Thrasos  bold, 

And  Slackest  woes  of  cypress  hue, 
In  gloomy  likeness  of  their  jmrents  drear, 

Woes,  that  on  mansions  proud  let  fall 
Tlie  funeral  pall. 

AXTJBTBOPDB  rv. 

But  Jnstice  sheds  her  peerle^is  ray 
In  love-roofd  sheds  of  humble  swain, 
And  gilds  the  smoky  cots  where  low-liTed  virtue  dwells : 
But  with  averted  eyes 

The  maiden  Goddess  flies 
The  gorgeous  halls  of  state,  sprinkled  with  gold, 
Where  filthy-handed  Mammon  dwells ; 
She  will  not  praise  what  men  adore, 
W\alth  sicklied  with  &lse  pallid  ere, 
Though  drest  in  pomp  of  haughty  pownr, 
But  still  leads  all  things  on,  and  looks  to  the  last  honr. 

Symmotu. 


VBomermcB*  inyocation. 

Prometheui  aione,   0  holy  iEther,  and  swift^whiged  Winds, 

And  River-wells,  and  laughter  infinite 
Of  yon  Sea  waves!    Kartii,  mother  of  us  all, 
And  all-viewing  cyclic  bun,  I  cry  on  you! — 
Behold  me  a  god,  what  I  endure  firom  gods  1 
Behold,  with  throe  on  throe, 
How,  wasted  by  this  wo, 
I  wrestle  down  the  myriad  years  of  Time! 

Behold,  how,  fatit  around  me, 
The  new  King  of  the  happy  ones  sublime 
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Has  flung  tho  chain  he  forged,  has  shanu'd  an  l  buuud  me! 
"Wo,  wo !  to-day *s  wo  and  the  coming  morrow  s, 
I  eoyer  with  one  groan  t   And  wbero  U  found  me 

A  limit  to  those  aoirowa? 
And  yet  wliit  woul  do  I  sny  i*    I  have  f(»rokiinwn 
('l«'.iHy  all  tilings  that  sliouM  ho — nothing  iloou, 
Comes  gudden  to  my  soul — and  I  mu^it  bear 
What  Is  ordained  with  patience,  being  aware 
Necessity  doth  front  the  universe 
With  an  invineiMe  gestiiro.    Yet  this  cnn^o 
Which  strikes  me  now,  I  find  it  hard  to  lirave 
In  silence  or  in  speech.    Because  I  gave 
Honor  to  mortals,  I  have  yoked  my  soul 
To  this  compelling  fate  !    Because  I  stole 
The  secret  fount  of  fire,  whose  bubbles  went 
Over  tho  f«'rnh»'s  brim,  and  manward  sent 
Art's  mighty  means  and  perfect  rudiment, 
That  sin  I  expiate  in  this  agony ; 
Hung  here  in  fetters,  'neath  the  blauohing  sky! 
Ah,  ah  me!  wlsnt  a  sound, 
What  a  fragrance  sweeps  up  from  a  pinion  onBeeu 
Of  a  god,  or  a  mortal,  or  nature  between- 
Sweeping  up  to  this  rock  where  the  earth  has  her  bound, 
To  have  sight  of  my  pangs — or  some  guerdon  obtain— 
liOl  a  god  in  tbr>  anguish,  a  god  in  the  chain  I 
The  g^t  1,  Zeus  hateth  sore, 
And  his  gods  hate  again, 
•    As  many  as  tread  on  his  glorified  floor, — 
Because  I  loved  mortals  too  mucli  <  ermoret 
Alas  me  I  what  a  murmur  and  motion  I  hear, 
As  of  birds  flying  nearl 
And  the  air  undersings 
The  scft  stroke  of  their  wings — 
And  all  life  that  approaehes,  I  wait  for  in  fear, 

CHORDS.  ANTISTRorUE  I, 

I  behold  thee,  Prometheus — yet  now,  yet  now, 
A  terrible  cloud,  whose  rain  is  tears, 
Sweeps  over  mine  eyes  that  witness  how 

Thy  body  appears 
Hung  awaste  on  tlie  rocks  by  infrangible  chains! 
For  new  is  tho  hand  and  tiie  rudder  that  steers 
The  ship  of  Olympus  through  surge  and  wind— 
And  of  old  things  passed,  no  track  is  behind. 

Prometheus,    Under  earth,  under  Hadef), 

Where  the  home  of  the  shade  is, 
All  into  the  deep,  deep  Tartarus, 
I  would  lie  had  hurled  me  adown  ! 
I  would  he  bad  phmged  me,  fastened  thus 
In  the  knotted  ehain,  with  the  savage  clang. 
All  into  the  dark,  where  there  should  be  none, 
Neither  god  nor  another,  to  laugh  and  see  I 
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Bat  now  the  winds  sincr  through  nn<l  i^hake 
The  hurtled  chains  wherein  I  haug  ; 
And  I,  in  my  naked  sonow«t  make 
Hneh  ndrth  for  my  enemj. 

CHORUS. — STROrilE  11. 

Naj!  who  of  the  gods  hath  a  heart  so  stem 
As  to  ttse  thy  wo  for  a  root  of  mirth  ? 

Who  woald  not  turn  more  mild  to  loam 
Thy  sorrows '  who  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
Save  Zeus  t    But  he 
Right  wrathfully 
Beara  on  his  sceptral  soul  nnhent. 
And  rules  thereby  the  heavenly  »eed ; 
Nor  will  ho  ceaso,  till  he  c  ontent 
His  thirsty  heart  in  a  iini^shud  deed  ; 
Or  till  Another  shall  appear, 
To  win  by  frand,  to  seise  by  fear 
The  hardly  captnred  government. 

Promelheus.    Yet  even  of  me  he  shall  have  need, 
That  monarch  of  the  blessed  seed ; 
Of  me,  of  me,  who  now  am  cnrsed 

Benealli  his  f«'!t*-rs  ilir.' ' 
To  wring  ray  secu  l  out  withal. 

And  leuru  by  whom  his  sceptre  shall 
Be  filehed  from  him — as  was,  at  first, 

His  heavenly  flret 
Y'et  he  never  *-]iail  oTicharit  me 

With  his  honey-lipped  ix-rxuajiiua  ; 
Never,  never  shall  he  daunt  me 

With  the  oath  and  threat  of  passion, 
Into  speaking  m  they  want  me, 
Till  he  hutso  tliis  -iavntrM  chain, 

And  accf'iit.  th»'  fX{iiation 
Ol  uiy  bOiiOH  ,  hy  his  pain. 

f  ttoRi'S. — AKTIBTBOraa  lU 
Thou  art,  sooth,  .i  brave  go<l, 

And,  for  all  thou  hast  borne 
From  the  stroke  ot  the  rod, 

Nanght  relaxest  from  soom ! 
But  thou  speakest  unto  me 

Too  free  and  unworn — 
And  a  terror  striken  through  me, 

And  festers  my  aoal,— 

And  I  fear,  in  the  roll 
Of  the  storm,  for  thy  fate, 

In  the  ship  far  from  shor" — 
Since  the  sou  ol  batuiums  is  hard  in  his  hate, 

And  unmoved  iu  his  heart  evermore. 
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Promethttus.    1  know  Ihal  Zens  is  stern  ! 
I  know  he  metes  his  justice  by  his  will ! 
A&d  yet  I  also  know  his  soul  shall  k  ir  u 
More  softness  when  once  broken  by  ihis  ill, — 
That,  cnrbing  his  uiu  nnquerable  wratli, 
Ue  shall  rnsh  on  iu  fear,  to  meet  with  me 
Who  rush  to  meet  with  him,  in  agony, 
To  issues  of  hamooions  eovenant* 

STKOFIIK  I. 

I  moan  thy  fate,  I  moan  for  thee, 

Promethens  t   From  mj  Testhiss  eyes, 
Drop  by  drop  intermittentljTf 

A  tricklini;  strcnin  of  tears  supplies 
My  checks  all  w«»t  from  fountains  free,— 
Because  tliul  Zuus,  the  sternly  bold, 

Whose  law  is  taken  from  his  breast. 

Uplifts  his  sceptre  manifest 
Over  the  gods  of  old* 

AlinSTIOPSB  I. 

Tis  sweet  to  have 

Life  lengthened  out 
With  liopi'.s  that  are  bravo 

By  the  very  doabt, 
Till  the  spirit  swells  bold 
With  the  joys  foretold! 
Bttt  I  thrill  to  behol'1 

Thpo,  Tictim  doomed, 
By  the  countless  cares 
.And  the  drear  despairs, 
Lifelong,  consumed. 
And  all  because  thou,  who  art  fearless  noWy 

With  Zmh.-;  above, 
Bost  overllow,  lor  mankind  below, 
With  a  free-souled,  reverent  love. 

Efixt^k  Barrm  BrowHiug. 


FBOMETBEIIB^  FBOVD  DBHAMCS  07  JVPITBB. 

[Ji/ercNi^f  ptrmiadet  JPlrometheus  to  relent.    The  chorus  auslninB  Aim. J 

Jlermes.   I  have  indeed,  methinks,  said  much  in  vain, — 

For  still  thy  heart,  beneath  my  showers  of  prayers. 

Lies  dry  and  hard !— iiny,  leapr;  like  a  young  hofse 

Who  bites  against  the  new  bit  in  his  teeth, 

And  tngs  and  struggles  against  the  new-tried  rein, — 

Still  fiercest  in  the  weakest  thing  of  all, 

Which  sophism  is, — for  absolute  will  alone, 

When  loft  to  it??  motions  m  perverted  miT^d^, 

Is  worse  than  uuli^  lor  strength  I    Behold  and  tve. 
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Fnless  mj  woHf^  porsnade  ih^e,  what  &  blast 

And  wliirlwind  of  iiiovitable  wo 

Moat  sweep  persuasion  thiuugh  thee!    For  at  first 

llie  Father  will  split  up  this  jut  of  rook 

With  the  great  thunder  and  the  bolted  flame. 

And  liidc  thr  bodj  whore  the  hinge  of  stono 

Shall  t  ati  li  it  lik«  an  nnn* — and  vrlum  thou  hast  passed 

A  long  black  time  witiiiu,  thou  shalt  cunte  out 

To  front  the  son  ;  and  Zeas's  winged  honnd, 

The  strong  oaraivorous  eagle,  shall  whoel  down 

To  meet  thee, — self-callod  to  a  daily  feast, — 

And  set  his  fierce  boak  in  the«',  and  tear  off 

The  long  rags  of  thy  llenh,  and  batten  deep 

Upon  thj  dQ8k7  liTerl   Do  not  look 

For  any  end,  moreover,  to  this  curse, 

Or  ere  soma  god  appear,  to  bear  thy  pangn 

On  his  own  head  vicarious,  and  descend 

With  unreluctant  Htep  the  darks  of  hell, 

And  the  deep  glooms  enringing  Tartams! — 

Then  ponder  this ! — tlio  threat  is  not  a  growth 

Of  vain  invention  :  it  is  ppoken  and  meant! 

For  Zeus'a  mouth  is  impoteht  to  lie, 

And  doth  complete  the  utterance  in  the  act. 

80,  look  to  it,  thou !— take  heed  I— and  nevermore 

Foiiget  good  eoansel,  to  ladolge  self-wlU  I 

CAonw.   This  Hermes  suits  his  reasons  to  the  times — 

At  least  I  think  so  !-~4tlne€  he  bids  tlie^i  drop 
Self-will  for  prudent  counsel.  Yield  to  liini! 
When  the  wise  err,  their  wisdom  ]>rovcs  thtdr  fthame. 

Pfomtthen*.   Unto  me  the  foreknower,  this  mandate  of  power, 

He  cries,  to  reveal  it ! 
And  scarce  btrauge  it*  my  fate,  if  I  sufler  from  hate, 

At  the  hoar  that  I  feel  it! 
Let  the  loeks  of  the  lightning,  all  bristling  and  whitening, 

'  Flash,  coiling  me  round! 
While  the  a  t  her  ^oes  surging  'neath  thuuder  and  scourging 

Of  wild  winds  unbound  I 
Let  the  blast  of  the  fifmament  whirl  from  Its  place 

The  earth  tooted  below, — 
And  the  brine  of  the  ocean,  in  rapid  emotion, 

Be  it  driven  in  tlie  face 
Of  the  stars  up  in  heaven,  as  they  walk  to  and  fro ! 
Let  him  hurl  me  anon  into  Tartams^on— 

To  the  blackest  degree. 
With  Neccfs^ity's  vortices  ?trancrliniT  me  down  ! 
But  he  cannot  join  death  to  a  faie  meant  for  * 

Iltrmu*   Why  the  words  that  he  speaks  and  the  thoughts  that 
he  thinks, 
Are  maniacal — sad ! 
And  if  Fate,  who  hath  bonnd  him,  Just  loosens  the  links,— 
Tet  he's  nigh  to  be  mad. 
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Then  depart  ye  who  gioau  with  hiiU| 

LeftYhig  to  moan  with  lif m — 
(io  in  haste!  lest  the  roar  of  the  thnnder,  in  nearin^. 
Should  blast  joa  to  idiooj,  living  and  hearing. 

Chonu,   Change  thy  speech  for  another,  thy  thonglit  for  a  neir. 

If  to  move  me  ami  teach  me  indeed  be  tliy  care ! 
For  thy  words  swerve  so  far  from  the  loyal  and  trne, 

That  the  thunder  of  Zeus  seems  more  easy  to  bear. 
How,  oonldBt  teach  me  to  ronture  such  Tileness  f 
Behohl ! 

I  r/i(>ns(\  with  thi.s  victim,  this  anguish  foretold! 
For  1  turn  from  the  traitor  In  liate  and  disdain, — 
i\ud  1  know  that  the  curne  of  the  treason  is  wor^e 
Than  the  pang  of  the  chain. 

Jicrmes,    Then  remember,  O  nymphs,  wliat  I  uttered  before,— 

Mor,  when  pioieed  by  the  arrows  that  At4  will  throw  you, 
Cast  the  blame  on  your  fate,  and  <!»  elni  e  evermore 

Tliat  Zens  thmst  you  on  nnmiisli  he  did  not  foreshow  you* 
Nay,  verily,  nay  I  for  ye  perish  anon 

For  your  deed — by  your  choice  I — by  no  blindness  of  doubt, 
Ko  abntptneSB  of  doom  ? — bnt  by  madbess  alone, 

In  the  great  net  of  Ate,  whence  none  oometh  out. 
Ye  are  wound  and  undone ! 

Prometheus.    Ay  !  in  act,  now — ^in  word,  now,  no  more! 

Karth  is  rocking  in  «paro  ! 
And  the  thunders  crash  up  with  a  roar  ui>on  mar — 

And  red  eddies  of  lightning  flash  fires  iu  my  face— 
And  the  whirlwinds  are  whirling  the  dust  round  and  ronnd^ 

And  the  blasts  of  the  ^vlnd^  nniversal,  leap  free, 
And  blow  each  npon  each,  with  a  passion  of  sound,— 

And  flpther  goes  mingling  in  storm  with  the  sea! 
Such  a  curse  on  my  head,  in  a  manifest  dread, 

From  the  band  of  your  Zens  has  been  hurtled  along  t 
O  my  mother's  fair  glory!    O,  MtheT,  enringing. 
All  eyes,  with  the  sweet  common  liifhi      thy  bringing. 
Dost  thou  see  how  I  ."UtiVr  this  wrong? 

Eit'taheth  Barrett  Browning. 
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Pindiir,  that  oajjlo.  mounts  tho  skies, 
Wkiie  rirtao  leads  ike  aoblo  way. 


Four  iwaiu  auataf  d  a  ear  of  iltvw  briirht« 

with  hriidN  advnnr'il,  aod  pinions  i)tr<>tPbM  fur  flight; 
Here,  liko  Bomo  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode. 
And  aaeai'd  to  labor  wltk  th*  iaipiriuf;  God. 

Pftp^-'d  Temptt  of  Famt. 

He  who  a«pirQ«  to  r«ach  the  towering  height 

or  matebleva  Plndar'i  heareu'as  ecu  ding  atralA* 
Shall  hitik  riuequat  to  the  arduous  flight; 

LikA  hini  who,  fallinir,  nain<>d  tho  learian  main. 
Pr«»>tninptuoui*  yout li '  (<•  "t'  luj't  l\>il).iM"ii  ski<->. 
And  tiope  »bor«  th«  clondM  ou  waxen  pluiuea  to  tlM. 
Pindar,  like  •orae  ll«rce  torrent  HWoHen  with  abowera 

Or  <5ti(!i1r>n  r:if.»rRCt«  o{  ueltiug  snow, 
Wliicii  ti villi  tli->  Alp!«  itH  tieadtoiig  deluge  pours. 

And  foaIl)■^  .<it<i  timi^.i.    .i'.t  t Ito  valaa bolow, 
Witb  desoltor/  furj  borne  along. 
Holla  bia  impataovs,  raat,  oa&tboaiabla  aong. 

IVancit. 

An  wJifn  n  rlter,  nwollen  by  Huddcn  «howor«, 

OVr  it>  kii  >wu  bHuk.s  from  nouit^  «teep  monutalu  poon; 

S'",  ill  [Tvil'iMiinl.  iiiiiiK  .1^11  r;iMi'  -^iiiit;. 

The  deep-mouth 'd  Pindar,  foaming,  pours  aloof. 

Boram;  FnmcW  Trantlaikm. 

Wtiite  Arnlptured  Jora  some  nameless  waata  nay  ctalm. 
Still  rolls  (no  OlfAple  ear  in  Pindar's  fame. 

C/*a  rU*  Spra gne. 

PuTDAB,  tbe  moei  celebrated  of  the  Lyrio  Poets  of  Greece,  was  Lorn 
in  Thebea,  the  metropolia  of  Boeotia,  about  520  B.  C.  He  was  of  a 
noble  (kmilj  that  claimed  descent  from  the  Cadmids,  the  descendants 
of  tbe  fennder  of  Thebes.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  his  education, 
he  having  been  sent  to  Athens  to  be  instracted  in  music  and  all  the 
liberal  arts.  He  returned  to  Thebes  at  the  earlj  age  of  twentj,  and 
soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  as  a  pool  thai  he  was  employed 
bj  different  states,  and  hy  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
to  compose  for  them  choral  songs  for  Bpecial  occasions.  Tlie  estima^ 
tion  in  which  he  was  held  hy  his  contemporaries  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  fbee  states  of  Greece— 'Thebes, 
Athens,  Ceos,  and  Rhodes. 

Pindar  wrote  varions  Hymns  to  the  Gods,  Paeans,  Odes  for  Proces* 
sions,  Songs  of  Maidens,  Mimic  Dancing  Songs,  Dirges,  &c.  &c. ;  bnt 
the  only  poems  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Eptnteia^^ 

*  Formed  of  two  tireek  word«,  ejn,  '*  upon,"  and  nice,  "victory.'^ 
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or  Triamphal  Odes,  These  wore  all  composed  in  commemoration  of 
somo  victory  in  tlie  public  games,  and  are  divided  into  four  books, 
celeluaiuig  respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian,  Pythean, 
Neniean,  and  Isthmian  games.  The  return  of  a  victor  at  the  games 
to  liib  iiaiive  city  was  an  event  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  and 
soloiun  religious  thanksgivings.  A  procession  welcomed  the  success- 
ful hero,  and  attended  him  to  the  temple ;  sacrifices  were  offered,  and 
the  sumptuous  banquet  followed.  The  triumphal  ode,  the  principal 
feature  in  the  solemnity,  was  then  snug,  and  the  festival  was  prolonged 
to  a  late  hour,  ending  with  a  joyous  called  »£/«of,  comet.  At  this 
reTel  the  praises  of  the  victor  were  again  sung,  and  the  poem  or  ode 
which  celebrated  them  waa  also  called  comov,  and  hence  onr  two 
English  words,  now  so  diverse,  comic  and  eneomiunu 

In  his  triomphant  odes  Pindar  is  fnll  of  ra^nd  and  sadden  digres- 
sions, which  make  him  hard  to  be  understood.  ■  Not  onljr  does  he 
extol  the  personal  merits  and  the  family  of  the  victor,  his  conntry, 
and  all  that  was  adapted  to  disphiy  national  greatness,  but,  abandon- 
ing the  professed  objects  of  his  panegyric,  he  bursts  into  celebrations 
of  the  heroes  of  former  days,  the  mighty  exploits  of  demi-gods,  and 
the  gorgeous  fables  of  earliest  times.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
gigantic  boldness  of  \m  conceptions,  and  the  daring  sublimity  of  hif< 
metaphors.  In  him  also  we  see  the  true  majesty  and  grandeur  of 
religious  poetry ;  for  the  religions  character  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his 
firm  beli^  In  a  superintending  Providence,  would  not  permit  him  to 
ccnn^t  success  with  more  human  causes.  He  always  represents  the 
gods  as  the  givers  of  victory,  and  speaks  of  piety,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
relative  duties  as  the  causes  which  recommend  the  conqueror  to  their 
favor.  Nor  docs  he  neglect  to  warn  the  victor  of  the  dangers  of  suc- 
cess, and  of  the  temptation  which  it  offers  to  overweening  pride ;  thus 
teaching  him,  euiphatieally,  humility,  gratitude,  and  moderation  in 
victoiy.* 

The  best  of  the  early  editions  of  Pindar  is  that  by  Heyne,  in  three 
volnmes  8vo.,  published  at  Gottingen,  ITOb,  containing  a  valuable 
dissertation  on  the  metres  of  Pindar  by  Godfrey  Hermann.  In  1816 
appeared  in  London  a  new  edition  with  notes,  by  Mr.  Huntingford, 
who  subjoins  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  Joannes  Benodietus.  This  is  a 
very  useful  edition,  especially  for  younger  students.  A  very  valuable 
edition  has  also  been  published  by  A.  fiockh,  Leipsic,  lb2l,  iii  two 

'  Tbe  English  ttudent  will  hnve  tit*  h<^ni  conception  of  the  style  and 

manner  of  Pindnr.  hx  rendin;i  "Tho  linnl'  r»f  Grny,  a  poem  not  inferior  in 
heauty  or  sublimity  to  anything  the  Uhebau  bard  ixM  i«ft  u». 
*  Pindar  died  about  442  B.  C,  at  the  adraneed  age  of  eighty  yvnv^. 
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volnraes  quarto, containing  iHssertations  and  a  valuable  commentnrv. 
Tlie  trmr^lations  of  Piudiir  are  by  ( nlbert  West,  witli  a  Dissertation 
on  tlio  Olympic  Games  by  Ri  v.  C.  A.  WheoUrriglit,  Pr»'b(»udary  of 
Linoola;  by  Abraham  Moor*',  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory:* 
and  anoth<»r  by  Rev.  Ilenrv  Fran*  i<  '  "nrv.  A.  M.  This  Last  is  decidedly 
the  be^'t,'  giviug  us  an  idea  of  Tiudar  as  uearl/  as  it  can  be  given  to 
a  mere  English  reader. 


E1ITUBS  BBTBIBIinON. 

Tlie  deeds  that  stubborn  mortals  do 
In  thi«  disordered  nook  of  Jove's  domain, 

All  find  their  meed  ;  and  tliere's  a  Judge  below, 
Whose  hatefnl  doom  infUots  th'  inevitable  pain. 

O'er  the  Good,  soft  snns  awhile, 

Through  the  mild  day,  th»'  niLfht  serene, 

Alike  with  cloud lei^s  lustre  smile, 
Tempering  all  the  tranquil  scene. 

Theirs  is  leisure ;  vex  not  they 

StnbVinrn  soil,  or  watery  way, 

To  wring  from  toil  want's  worthless  bread: 

Is'o  ills  they  know,  no  tears  they  shed, 

But  with  the  glorions  gods  below 

Ages  of  peace  contented  share: 

Meanwhile  the  Had,  in  bitterest  wo, 
Eye-Startling  tasks  and  endless  tortures  bear. 

All,  whose  steadfast  virtue  thrice 

Each  side  the  grave  unrhanucd  hath  StOOd, 
Still  unst'(lu(^ed,  nnftained  with  vice. 

They,  by  Jove's  niystyrions  road, 
Pass  to  Saturn's  realm  of  rest, 
Happy  isle,  that  holds  the  Blest ; 
Where  sea-bom  breezes  gently  blow 
O'er  blooms  of  gold  that  round  them  glow, 


'  A  ri  view  of  thi4,  by  P>i?hop  ileber,  laay  be  found  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of 
the  Quart«rly  Review,  Alay.  1811. 

'  This  is  noticed  in  the  twenty -eighth  volame  of  the  Quarterly. 

*  Of  this  n  writer  in  the  fifty-ninth  vnlnme  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  snyg  : 
"This,  at  last,  is  Pindar.  It  is  a  book  which  the  lover  of  Pindar,  whose 
memory  If  written  over  with  the  beauties  of  the  great  Lyrio,  will  go  through 
wilhoiiT  -fnppinp  ;  nii<l  whifh  will  convoy  an  — nn  itlcji — of  hi?  geniiM 

and  manner — that  admirable  mixture  of  strength,  softnesa  ;  austerity,  sweet- 
ness; stmplicitj,  richnefs; — sometimes  hard  and  vivid  as  the  chastest  fta* 
tuaty;  fumetimes  florid  and  laxuriaat  ai  the  warmeit  painting— to  the 
unlearned  mind  destitute  of  Greek." 
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Which  Nature  boon  from  stream  or  strand 
Or  goodly  tree  profuselj  showers  ; 
Whence  pluok  they  many  a  fragrant  band. 
And  braid  their  looks  with  never-fading  flowers. 

A,  Moore. 

THE  SAIUMQ  OF  THE  ABOO. 

And  snoii  as  by  the  rpBsel's  bow. 
The  anchor  was  hung  up  ; 
Then  took  the  leader  on  the  prow, 
In  hands,  a  golden  oup ; 
And  on  "rM.it  father  Jnrt!  diil  call  ; 
And  on  liio  winds,  and  wat.  ra  all 
Swept  bjr  the  hurrying  blast ; 
And  on  the  nights,  and  ocean  waje ; 
And  on  the  fair  auspicious  days, 
And  Rwect  retnni  at  last. 
From  out  tlic  clonds,  in  answer  kind, 
A  voice  of  thunder  came  ; 
And,  shook  in  glistering  beams  aronnd, 
Bnrst  out  the  lightning  flame. 
The  clitt'fs  breath'd  free;  and  at  the  sign, 
Trusted  in  the  power  divine. 
Hinting  sweet  hopes,  the  seer  cried, 
Forthwith  their  oars  to  plj ; 
And  swift  went  bat  k  ward  from  rongh  hands, 
The  rowing  oeaselesaijr. 

Condacted  by  the  breesy  sonth, 
They  reached  the  stormy  Axino's  month; 

There  n  sbrinr'  for  N.-jttnne  roar'd  ; 
Of  Thracian  bulls,  a  crimson  herd 
Was  ready;  and  heav'u  hninded-stoue, 
Wide-spread,  to  lay  the  altar  on. 
Peril  deep  before  IIkmu  lay  ; 
And  to  ihi'  Lord  of  .-hips  thoy  pray, 
Amidst  their  ever-raging  ahockn, 
To  'scape  the  justle  of  fierce  rocks. 
For  twain  there  were,  alive,  that  whirl'd 
Swifter  than  bellowing  winds  are  hurled, 
liut  now  to  thorn,  that  voyage  blest 
Brought  tlieir  final  day  of  reat. 

Cut  I/. 

THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

O  then,  whom  Phoebus  and  the  ehoir 

Of  violet-tressed  Hnses  own, 
Their  joint  treasure,  golden  lyre, 
Ruling  step  with  warbled  toue, 
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Prelude  sweet  to  festive  pleasures; 

Minstrels  hail  ihy  t»]>iightly  measures; 

Soon  as  shook  from  qnirering  strings. 

Leading  tbo  choral  bands,  thjJond  prsamble  rings. 

In  thv  mazes,  steep'd,  empire 

Bolts  of  ever-flowing  fire. 

Jove  6  eagle  ou  tbe  sceptre  slumbers, 

Possessed  hy  ihj  enchanting  numbers ; 

On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing. 

Drops,  entrancM,  the  foatherM  king; 

Black  Tapor  o'er  hid  curved  head, 

Sealing  his  eyelids,  sweetl/  shed ; 

Upheaving  his  moist  book  he  lies, 

Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies. 

Cory. 

Gray  has  thus  most  beautifullj  imitated  this  in  his  Prepress  of 
Poetrjr":— 

Oil  I  Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 

l^arent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs  I 
Enchanting  shell  I  the  sullen  Cares, 

And  frantic  Passions  bear  thy  soft  control. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 

Has  curbed  the  fury  of  hi-:  car, 
And  dropp*»d  his  tliirsty  lance  at  ihy  command. 
Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lolls  the  feathered  king 
With  niflied  plumes  and  Jli^'i^inir  \viii>^: 
QneneliM  in  ilark  clouds  of  slumber,  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

MOUNT  iETNA. 

^liltna,  nurse  of  cea5eless  froi<t ; 
From  whose  oavem'd  depths  aspire 
In  porsst  folds  apwreathing,  tost. 
Fountain-;  of  nppront  lile>s  I'ne. 
By  day,  a  liotxi  of  suiouUiering  smoke, 
"With  sullen  gleam,  the  torrents  jwui  ; 
Bat  in  darkness,  many  a  rook, 
And  crimson  flame,  along  the  shore, 
Hurls  to  the  deep  with  deaf 'ning  roar. 
From  that  worm,  aloft  arc  tlirown, 
The  wells  of  Vulcan,  full  of  fear ; 
A  marvel  strange  to  look  npon ; 
And,  for  the  pai^sing  mariner, 
As  marvellous  to  liear; 
How  iEtna's  tops  with  umbrage  black. 
And  soil,  do  hold  him  bound ; 
And  by  that  pallet,  all  his  back 
Is  scored  with  many  a  wonnd. 
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Hatefal  of  old  the  gloxing  plea, 
With  bland  impostare  at  his  uidOf 

•Still  meditating  gui!o  ; 

Fiird  with  rt'proache?!  vilo  : 

Who  pulls  tho  splendid  down, 

And  bids  tli'  obset&ro  in  fest'ring  glory  sbine. 

Such  temper  far  remove,  O  Fatlier  Jove,  from  me. 
Tlio  simple  paths  of  life  be  miue; 
That  when  this  being  I  resign, 
I  to  mj  cliildron  ma/  bequeath 
A  name  they  ahall  not  blush  to  bear. 
Others  for  gold  the  vow  may  bmathe, 
Or  lautlf?  that  see  no  limit  near; 
But  fain  would  1  live  out  my  days, 
Beloved  bjr  those  with  whom  they're  past, 
In  mine  own  city,  till  at  last 
In  e.irth  my  limbs  are  clad  ; 
btiil  praisinir  wli.nt  is  worthy  j^raise, 
But  scattering  ceusuro  on  the  bad. 
For  ▼irtne  hy  the  wise  and  jnat 
Bxalt4  (l,  1,'rows  np  as  a  tree, 
That  springt'th  from  the  dusty 
Auil  Ity  the  green  dews  fed, 
Doth  raise  aloft  her  head, 
And  in  the  blithe  air  waves  her  branches  free. 

Carff. 


TU£  INFANT  HEBCULB8. 

1  praise  not  him,  whose  palace  stored 
Reserves  uusunu'd  the  secret  hoard, 
For  private  aims  designed. 

Hichos,  for  happiness  employ'd, 
Are  with  applause  of  all  enjoy M  ; 
Bj  friends,  that  share  them,  blest. 
For  common  hopes  to  man  are  given ; 
Labor  his  lot,  by  will  of  lieaven; 
And  naught,  for  self,  possest. 

Worth  the  theme,  on  Hercules 
Gladly  doth  my  spirit  s€>ize ; 

Fn)m  the  records  of  old  story, 
Waking  up  a  tale  of  glory : 
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How,  escaped  the  mother's  pang, 
luto  woQdroas-gleaming  light, 
With  his  twinboni'brother  sprang 
The  son  of  Jove  ;  and  from  the  height. 
Seated  on  her  throne  of  gold, 
'  How  Juno  did  the  babo  behold, 
Where,  wrapt  from  jealous  eye  of  day, 
In  yellow  Bwaddling-bands,  he  lay. 

Forthwith  the  queen,  whom  heav'u  adores 
In  angry  mood,  her  dragons  sent, 
And,  rnihing  through  the  open  door*, 
To  the  wide  L-liambers  in  they  Went; 
Eager  the  chiMreti  to  unfold 
With  keen  jaws  in  r.ivino  roll'd. 
But  he  against  them,  raided  upright 
His  head,  and  lint  essay'd  the  fight ; 
Chaaping  by  their  neoks  tlie  twain 
With  hands  thoy  strntrch'tl  from  in  rain. 
They  hunt;;  and  gasp'd,  till  life  was  tir'd; 
Then  from  enormous  folds  expired. 
Opprest  the  women  sank  with  dread, 
Tliat  watched  about  Alcraena*8  bed; 
For  slio  unclad  had  U'apt  to  scare 
Th«'  sorjH-ntrf  from  her  infant  lair, 
awift  the  Cadmean  princes,  arm^d 
In  glittering  steel,  thiong'd  in,  alann'd ; 
Amphitryon  foremost  of  the  ring, 
His  nuked  falchion  bran  lishing, 
Pmitton  with  a  pang  severe. 
Otheijj'  pain  we  lightly  bear  ; 
Bat  the  woes,  that  home  befall, 
Press  alike  the  hearts  of  all. 

lie  stood.    Delight  and  wonder  mix'd 
His  step  suspense,  in  silence,  fllx*d ; 
Surveying  with  a  rapture  wild, 
Tlie  might  and  courage  of  hi.-^  child  ; 
And  Imav'n,  beyond  his  utmost  thonglit, 
Had  tunrd  tlio  fearful  news  to  nought. 
A  neighboring  seer  he  snmmoaed  straight, 
Tlresias,  who  best  knew 
To  read  the  dark  decrees  of  fate; 
Of  Jove  a  prophet  true  : 
Who,  to  him  and  ail  the  host. 
Bis  fortunes  did  explain : 
What  monsters  he  shall  slay  by  land. 
And  what  ainid>t  tlic  main  : 
And  who,  with  fi  ll  awjbition  llown, 
Shall  from  a  high  estate  be  thrown, 
To  meet,  beneath  his  righteous  doom, 
A  bitter  lot;  a  timeless  tomb. 
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And  last  of  all,  on  Phlecrra's  coast, 
When  gods  against  the  giant  host 
Shoald  stand  in  dread  arraj ; 
That  nndernoatli  his  w^ipons,  roust 
Their  radi.iut  locks  be  smear'd  in  dast, 
Did  that  diviner  say. 
And  he  with  peace,  his  lot  to  close, 
Shall  dwell  for  aye  in  sweet  repose ; 
Amid  those  mansions  wondroos  fair, 
A  portion  with  llie  uods  to  share  ; 
And  of  his  mighty  toils  the  meed, 
Uebe,  the  destined  bride,  shall  lead, 
In  jouthfal  beanty's  bloom  ; 
And  the  blessed  spousals  ending, 
Near  Satnrnian  Jove  ascending, 
Gaze  round  upon  the  awful  dume. 

Cory. 


^  TO  TUB  SUN  UNDER  AN  EGLIF8B. 

[A  Fragmettt.] 

Beam  of  the  Sun,  Heaven-watcher,  Thou,  whose  glahce 

Liirht^  fnr  and  wido,  nnvoil  to  me,  unveil 
Thy  brow,  that  once  again  mine  eye  may  hail 
The  lustre  of  thy  cloudless  countenance. 

Snrpassing  star!   Why  thus  at  noon  of  day 

Withdrawing,  would'st  thou  mnr 

Man's  stalwart  strength,  and  bar 
With  dark  obstraetion  Wisdom's  winding  way  ? 

1,0  !  on  thy  cliai  ictt-tiat  Iv 

llnims  midnight  pitch y-bla.  k  : 

While  thou,  from  out  thine  ancient  path  afar, 

Hnrrieet  thy  belated  oar. 

But  tliee,  by  mightie>t  Jove,  do  1  itnplore— 

O  er  Thebes  thy  fleet  stt'c  ls"  ilight 

To  rein,  with  presage  bright 
Of  plenteonsness  and  peace  for  evermore. 

Fountain  of  Li^lif '  -0  venerated  Power!— 

To  all  of  eartlily  line 

A  wonder  and  a  sign, 
What  terror  threatenest  thou  at  this  dread  hoar  ? 

Doom  of  battle  do^t  thmr brine; 
Or  cankerous  blight,  fruit-wiihering  ; 
Or  omshing  snow-showers'  giant  weight ; 
Or  faction)  shatterer  of  the  state ; 
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Or  brf-nr-liin?  "pji"  pnnml  o'er  tli»'  fi?iTn  ; 
Or  frost  lli.'it  l\'ttrr<'th  laud  ami  *-y>r!nii; 
Or  liuiiiiiiur  dank  whose  dreuciuu^  wiug 

Droopt  heavilj  with  nin  ? 

Such  fate.  port^'Ti.l.'fh  such,  thy  clooniv  l»r<>w? 

Or,  delugiug  beneath  the  impriHuird  deep, 
This  earth  once  more,  man^s  infant  race  wilt  thou 

Afresh  from  off  the  face  of  nature  swef p  f 


SOCRATES. 
470—400  B.  c. 

To  ^ago  Philosophy  next  lend  thlB«  mr. 

From  Heavon  doHceoded  to  Ihf  low-rtrnfii  botlM 
Of  Bocmtf  !i ;  nm  there  his  tennmoDt, 
^Vh  iiii  Wi  ll  iii-]itri  (l  f li"  oracle  prononncod 
Wi>(Cjit  of  iti<r<o  ;  from  whono  month  iMued  forth 
HenillnouK  KtreatnH,  that  watcr'd  all  th«  wbiONOl*, 
Of  Acadoinickn  old  and  new,  with  thoiie 
Surnamed  Perlpatcticlis,  and  tho  Hoct 
SptcaremB,  and  tlie  8tol«k  aevorf . 

MiUon. 

Miirh  "utrt  ring  heroi**  next  tb«ir  honorB  claim, 
ThoHc  or        noisy,  and  Im  goUtf  ftkOM, 
Fair  rirtu«'M  Hilont  trahi :  ntipronin  of  theM 
H«re  ATer  ahlaeii  tLe  gudlikc  SocratcK. 

Pirst  ^^  M-rnton, 
Who,  firmly  guod  in  a  corruptod  >-tate. 
Against  tho  nuto  tif  tyrautft  ptin^lo  ^loM, 
iDTindblot  calm  B«Mon'«  boly  law, 
TbM  roici  «r  Ood  wttbln  th«  atteotlTe  mind. 
Obeying,  fi'nrl.'«-i.  nr  in  lir.^  >  i  ! 
Great  moral  teacher !  vfiBsar  ok-  ttAStiisu : 

TtunmoH. 

This  fir>t  of  moral  philosophers,  eminent  alike  for  the  parity  of  his 
precepts  and  of  his  life,  was  the  son  of  a  i»oor  sc  ulptor  ii'iini'd  Sopliro- 
niscus.  He  early  fornu'd  himself  to  a  character  fom]>lett,'ly  oppo^-d  to 
the  frivolity  and  sopliisti*  al  hftliits  of  tlu>  refnuMl  and  corrupt  n-j-'Mo 
which  ho  hflongt'd,  and  c^pDUscl  that  trtn?  wi:idoiu  which  cou.-^i^l.s  in 
virtue.  Whilu  tiie  fiopldsts  uho  precede  d  him  discussed  questionii 
that  had  no  benrinc  whati-rnr  iir.on  the  life,  he  was  the  first  who 
cau-^ed  the  truths  oi  pliilosopiiy  to  exercise  a  practical  intUience  upon 
the  masses  of  mankind.  Disdaining'  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
mphox,  "a  wi^e  min,"  as  otlier  preteii'h'd  teachen?  of  wisdom  ha<:l  done, 
he  chose  aimply  to  be  called  a  pkiioaophoif  "a  lover  of  wisdom and 
10 
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his  whole  life,  in  all  the  relations  of  man  and  citfEcn,  presented  the 
pure  image  of  a  beautiful  huiuunity  ennobled  by  morality.  Without 
becoming,  properly  speak insr,  the  founder  of  a  school  or  system  of 
philosophy,  he  drew  atouuil  him,  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation, 
a  crowd  of  young  men  and  utlit-rs,  inspiring  them  with  elevaliMl 
thoughts  and  sentimt-nts,  .ind  forming  sevenil  of  those  mo.<t  devoted 
to  him  into  tlie  most  bnlliinit  cluiracters  that  have  a<l«jrned  Grecian 
literature  ;  fur  what  higher  reward  could  a  teacher  ask  thau  to  have 
such  pupils  as  Xonophon  and  Plato  ? 

Unlike  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Socrates  had  no  fixed  place  for  giving 
his  instruv  tionn  ;  but  he  might  be  seen  at  all  times  in  llie  streets  and 
highway,^  of  the  city,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  who  thronged 
Athens,  deliveiiag  his  lessons  as  occasiou  called  them  forth — lessons 
which  were  listened  to  by  all  with  enthusiastic  attention.  Tie  i)ro- 
fessed  to  bo  guided  by  wiiat  lie  called  his  l),Tti}on,  or  (rt  iiius,  and  in  his 
attempts  to  regenerate  society  he  felt  that  in»  best  i>r()si)ect3  of  success 
were  uiih  the  young,  and  with  those  especially  whose  talents,  culti- 
vateil  by  learaiug,  were  likely  to  influence  their  contemporaries.  His 
earnestness  as  a  .social  reformer  brought  upon  him  increasing  udium 
from  the  "conservatives"'  of  the  day,  as  well  as  from  that  still 
larger  class  whose  feelings  of  malice  and  revi-nge  towards  those  who 
expose  their  follies  and  their  vices,  their  wicked  private  customs 
and  public  institutions,  can  never  be  appeased  but  with  the  death  of 
their  victim.  Accordingly,  prejudice,  unpopularity,  and  hate  finally 
prevaileil,  and  two  charges*  were  brought  against  Initi  :  one  of  not 
believing  in  the  national  deities,  a;i  I  the  other  *)f  C()rni])ting  the  youth. 
That  he  did  not  l»elieve  in  the  idols  that  most  of  his  contemporaries 
worshipped,  is  true  ;  but  that  he  corrupted  the  youth  was  as  absurd 
as  false,  for  all  his  teachings  tended  ever  to  jnirify  tht-m,  and  lead  them 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  truth.  He  defended  himself ;  and  his  de- 
fence is  a  perfect  whole,  neither  more  nor  less  thau  what  it  ought  to 

*  There  are  tome  who,  calling  themaclvcs  conservatiTev,  eoneerre  aoihiag, 

and  who  yield,  not  to  tlif  uil v.- n"-  of  civilisation,  bnt  to  the  (•noroiicbni  Mit? 
of  barbarism;  whose  whulo  couservatism  ia  constant  coDcession:  who  t«ll 
ns  tbej  are  *'a«  maeh  opposed  to  barbarlem  ae  any  onai"  bat  tbey  wonldnH 
meet  it  on  tho  field  of  i>olitios  "  03  much  opposed  to  crime  as  any  one,*' 
but  they  wouldn't  hear  a  warning  voice  rni'-tMl  ngninst  it  from  tlio  pnlpit; — 
their  politics  are  too  pure,  their  Sunday  siuinbora  tuo  pr«;ciuus,  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  allueiont  to  iQeh  exciting  mattere  as  the  advances  of  orime. 
And  so  they  go  on,  conceding  everything — not  tn  civilization,  hut  to  bar- 
barism;— not  to  liberty,  but  to  liboriioide— backing  down  before  every  pre* 
snmptnons  aggreuion.  From  taoh  there  is  nothing  to  •smMt — Oration 
delivered  before  the  Munieipai  Authoritut  of  tho  Cf<|r  ofOootOHt  July  4, 
1869|  by  George  Summr. 
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h&ve  been.  Proudly  eonsoions  of  his  innocence,  he  sought  not  to  move 
the  pity  of  his  judcrf^s,  for  he  cared  not  for  acquittal ;  and  "exhibited 
that  union  of  humility  and  high-mi ndedness  which  is  observable  in 
none.  perhapSi  with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul.">  His  speech  availed 
not,  and  he  was  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock.'  Ho  continued  in 
prison  thirty  days  before  the  sentence  wa«  executed;  and  to  this 
interval  we  arc  indebted  for  that  sublime  conversation  on  the  immor- 
iality  of  the  soul  which  Plato  has  embodied  in  his  Phaedo. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  arrived,  when  he  had  reached  his  full  three 
fcnro  Tf ars  nnd  ten.  Rcfn^int:  nil  means  of  escape  to  which  his  frit  ti«1s 
coutiuually  and  importunately  urged  him,  ho  took  the  poisoned  cup 
from  the  hands  of  the  boy  who  brought  it  to  him  in  liis  pri^^oii- 
chambi^r  ;  drank  it  off  calmly  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  surroinnling 
fi  ii-nds  ;  walked  about  till  the  draught  had  bec;un  to  take  effect  upon 
his  system  ;  and  then  laid  himself  down  upon  his  bed,  and  soon 
breathed  his  la<«t.  Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  death  of  this  proat 
man,  wlio  has  commanded  more  admiration  and  reverence  than  any 
other  individual  of  anciont  or  modern  times,  and  whose  death  has 
been  ffdt  as  tli»'  croatfst  of  all  human  examples,  not  only  bj  luA  own 
countryiin  n,  but  by  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  n\ain  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  the  attainment 
of  correct  ideas  concerning  moral  and  religious  obligation — the  end  of 
man's  beinir,  and  the  perfection  of  his  nature  as  a  rational  being,  and 
his  duties  ;  all  of  which  he  discussed  in  an  unpretending  and  popular 
manner,  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  moral  sense  within  us.  His 
method  of  teachiug  was  by  a  series  of  questions,  step  by  step,  designed 
to  elicit,  from  each  with  whom  he  conversed,  the  principle^  of  his  own 
convictions,  and  thus,  by  induction  and  analogy,  leading  to  the  desired 
result.  His  own  good  sense  surefooted  to  him  this  method, since  called 
"  Sorratic,"  afs  being  best  calculated  to  refute  the  sophists,  by  making 
them  contradict  themselves.  His  life,  manner  of  conversation,  hi^ 
style  of  r^asonincr,  and  the  subjects  which  chiefly  interestoil  him,  have 
befn  ctiibodird  in  tlif»  mn«;t  intoro^^tinc  and  instructive  book  which 
the  ancients  have  l.  ft  ns— the  "Memorabilia  of  Sooraies,"  by  hi» 
illustrious  pupil,  X('noj)lifiii. 

Mitolitdl,  in  his  "  Pndiniinarv  Discourse"  to  the  ('oinedi<»>j  of  Aristo- 
phanes— a  ]>ie<.e  of  eritii  ij'm  whieli  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  for 
its  rare  beauty  an<l  elo.juence,  and  its  felicitous  disorimination — thas 
speaks  of  this  truly  wihc  and  good  man  : — 

*  Browne's  Greek  Literature. 

*  Of  his  jit4ges  261  were  for  has  condemnation,  and  270  for  lilt  aoqoittal. 
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Tlie  nnnio  of  Sooratos  is  known  to  luo.'^t  readers  only  hy  ihe  page 
of  liistoiy,  Mln-n-  ii.-thiiiir  fl]»pears  in  iU  uudress  ;  and  pven  iu  j>erson8 
toloniMy  (  onvi'isant  with  the  learned  lanpiiaires,  the  knowledge  of  this 
singular  mau  i»  oft«*n  confined  to  Diat  heiiutiful  little  work  of  X<  iia- 
phon,  which,  indeed,  deserves  the  classical  api)ell;ition  of  goidcii," 
and  to  tlia.t  immortal  trilogy  of  Tlato,  whit  h  been  embalmed  by 
the  tears*  of  all  ages.  Wh.  ii  we  read  tlio  admirable  system  of  ethics 
(some  few  blots  excepted)  which  is  laid  open  in  the  former,  and  tlu; 
simple  narratioud  which  conduct  the  author  of  them  to  the  clo«o  of 
his  mortal  career  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  sim]>ly  a  Imr.st  of  admiration, 
or  trrii'f,  or  liorror  whit  h  Ijroaks  from  ns,  hut  a  lauoii  of  all  three,  no 
prolouiid  and  so  involved,  that  the  mind  must  be  strong  indeed  which 
can  prevent  the  fet  iini^s,  fur  a  time,  from  mastering  the  judgment. 
Few  readers,  it  is  Indiovod,  even  make  the  att«'mpt ;  the  prison-scene 
is  an  af?ony  of  snfTering  to  which  the  mind  gives  way  that  it  may  not 
be  torn  by  o]»po.sing  it  ;  Socrates  drinking  the  pui&un  shocks  the 
imagination  ;  we  feel,  .such  is  tlio  merit  of  the  sufferer,  or  siu  li  the 
consummate  skill  ul"  Lis  biographer,  as  if  a  sin  ha<l  been  committed 
against  human  nature;  we  think  for  a  moment  that  a  chasm  has 
been  left  in  society  which  can  never  agaiu  bo  tilled  ;  and  wo  feel  as 
if  we  could  sto]>  nature  herself  iu  her  course  to  jirotest  a^^aiuiit  a 
transaction  the  guilt  of  which  seems  to  belong  to  all  ages. 

That  i^ocrates  could  have  so  commanded  the  spirits  of  two  men 
so  gifted  as  Xeuophon  and  Plato,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  delineation  of  his  character  and  senti- 
ments, is  a  proof  of  ascendency  which  gives  us  the  most  astonishing 
opinion  of  his  powers.  It  cannot,  however,  be  sutlicieiitly  regretted 
that  he  did  not  take  tlie  task  upon  himself.  Tiie  moiit  iuterestiug 
book,  i)erhaps,  that  ever  could  have  been  written,  would  have  been 
that  which  traced  gradually  and  minutely  the  progress  of  thought  in 
the  mind  of  Socrates,  and  through  what  changes  and  circumstances 
he  arrived  at  that  system  of  opinions  which,  if  they  sometimes  re- 
mind us  of  what  unassisted  nature  must  be,  more  often  recall  to  na 
*'  how  glorious  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  in- 
finite  in  faculties  I  in  apprehension  how  like  a  Ood! "  This,  however, 
lias  not  been  done,  and  Socrates  must  now  be  taken  as  we  find  him* 
By  thus  leaving  the  task  to  others,  he  bM,  perhaps,  gained  something 
in  reputation  on  the  score  of  intellect,  but  it  can  neither  be  ooooealed 

'  One  of  the  (j^reatast,  wiseat,  and  best  men  of  antiquity,  and  whove  little 

infirm ttirs  ottiv  ifvnle  him  the  more  amiable,  confe?«cs  th;it  he  ncvtr  read  the 
Phiedon  without  uu  agony  of  tears.  Quid  dloam  de  Socrate  f  cujus  morti 
tAaohrymare  loleo  Platontm  legens. — Cie*     Nat*  Ihar,  lib.  viiL 
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nor  denied  that,  on  the  si<le  of  manuers  and  morals,  he  has  loet  much 
both  in  purit/  and  diguit/. 

CONVtlibATlON  WITH  AUISTOBEMUS  OH  THE  GOODNESS  OF 

THE  DEITY. 

I  will  now  relate  the  manner  in  which  I  once  heard  Socrates 
diBConrsing  with  AriBtodemna,  samamed  the  LiUh^  concemiDg 
the  Deitj.  For,  observing  that  be  neither  prayed  nor  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  nor  jet  consulted  anj  oracle,  bat,  on  the 
contrary,  ridicnled  and  langbed  at  those  who  did,  he  said  to 
him : — 

Tell  me,  Aristodemns,  is  there  any  man  whom  yon  admire 

on  accnniit  of  his  merit?" 

Aristodemns  having  answered,  "  Manjf,"^"  Name  some  of 
them,  I  prey  yon." 

"  I  admire,"  said  Aristodemns,  "  Homer  for  his  epic  poetry, 
Meianippides  for  liis  dithyrambics,  Sophorlts  for  tragedy,  Po- 
lycletcs  for  statun;  v,  and  Xeuxis  for  paiutiiijr." 

*'  Hut  which  sccnis  to  yon  most  worthy  of  admiration,  Aris- 
todemus  ; — the  artist  who  forms  images  void  of  motion  and 
intelliprence ;  or  one  who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals 
that  are  endued,  not  only  with  activity,  but  understanding?" 

*'  The  /f'tfer,  there  can  be  no  douht,"  replied  Ai  i>todemus, 
"provided  llie  production  was  not  the  efl'ecL  of  chance^  but  of 
wisdom  and  contrivance." 

"  Bnt  since  there  are  many  things,  some  of  which  we  can 
easily  see  the  use  of,  while  we  cannot  say  of  others  to  what 
]iurpose  they  were  produced ;  which  of  these,  Aristodemns,  do 
you  suppose  the  work  of  wisdom  ?" 

"  It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm  it  of  those 
whose  fitness  and  utility  is  BO  evidently  apparent." 

"Bnt  it  is  evidently  apparent,  that  fie,  who  at  the  begin- 
ning  made  man,  endaed  him  with  senses  became  they  were 
good  for  him  ;  eyes,  wherewith  to  behuld  whatever  was  visible; 
and  ears,  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard.  For  sny,  Aristo- 
demns, to  what  purpose  shonld  orlops  be  prepared,  if  the  sen^^e 
of  nmellinp^  hud  been  denied'/*  Or  wliy  the  distifintions  of  bitter 
and  sweet,  of  savory  and  onsnvory,  unless  a  j^alute  had  been 
likewise  triven,  conveniently  placed,  to  arbitrate  between  tliern, 
and  deehire  ihr»  difference?  Is  not  that  ProvifbMice,  Aristo- 
demus,  in  a  nio>t  eminent  manner  consj»tiH(jns,  whieli,  i)ecause 
the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in  its  contexture,  hath  therefore 

10* 
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prepared  eyelids  like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it;  which  extend 
of  themselves  whenever  it  is  ncodrul,  and  again  close  when  sleep 
approaches  ?  Are  not  these  eyelids  provided,  as  it  were,  with 
a  fence  on  the  edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  guard 
the  eye  ?  Even  the  eyebrow  itself  is  not  without  its  office,  but, 
as  a  penthouse,  is  prepared  to  torn  off  the  sweat,  which,  falling 
from  the  forehead,  might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less  tender 
than  atUmUhing  part  of  ns !  Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the 
ears  should  take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too 
much  filled  by  them?  That  the  fore-teeth  of  the  animal  sliould 
be  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  evideiitlv  best  suited  for  the 
cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the  side  for  irrinding  it  in 
pieces  f  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this  food  is  conveyed, 
should  be  placed  so  near  the  nose  and  the  eyes,  as  to  prevent 
the  passiM<r,  unnoticed,  whatever  is  unlit  lor  nourishment; 
while  Nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  distance,  and  con- 
cealed from  the  senses,  all  that  might  discrnst  or  any  way  oll'end 
them?  And  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodenuis  !  wliethcr 
a  disposition  of  |)arts  liivc  (/tis  should  be  the  work  of  chance, 
or  of  wisdom  and  contrivance?" 

*'  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,"  replied  Aristodemus  :  "  and, 
indeed,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  evident  it  appears  to 
me,  that  man  must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  great  artiliccr ; 
carrying  along  with  it  infinite  marks  of  the  love  and  favor  of 
Him  who  hath  thns  formed  it" 

"  And  what  thinlcest  thon,  Aristodemus,  of  that  denre  in  the 
individual  which  leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  species  J  Of 
that  tenderness  and  affection  in  the  female  towards  her  young, 
so  necessary  for  its  preservation  7  Of  that  unremitted  love  of 
life,  and  dread  of  dissolution,  which  take  such  strong  posses- 
sion of  us  from  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  V* 

"I  think  of  them,"  answered  Aristodemus,  "as  so  many 
regular  operations  of  the  same  great  and  wise  Artist,  delibe* 
rately  determining::  to  preserve  what  he  hath  once  made." 

"  Hut,  farther  (unless  tliou  desirest  to  ask  me  questions), 
seeing,  Aristodenuis,  thou  thyself  art  conscious  of  reason  and 
intelligence,  supposest  thou  thrre  is  no  intelligence  elsewhere 't 
Thnn  kTiowest  thy  body  to  be  n  mumII  part  of  that  wide-extended 
earth  which  ihou  f'\  rrywhere  l»uholdest:  the  moisture  contained 
in  it,  thou  also  k  newest  to  be  a  small  portion  of  that  mighty 
mass  of  waters  wliereof  seas  themselves  are  but  a  part,  while 
the  rest  of  the  elements  contribute,  out  of  their  abuudaiice,  to 
thy  foriauliun.  It  is  the  soul  then  alone,  that  intellectual  |)ai  L 
of  us,  which  is  come  to  iftee  by  some  lucky  chance,  from  I 
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know  not  where.  If  so  be,  there  is  iudeed  no  intelliirenco 
elsewhere:  and  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that  this  sinpeii- 
duus  universe,  wiih  all  the  various  bodies  coiilaiued  ihereiu — 
equally  amazing,  whether  we  consider  their  magnitude  or  num- 
ber, whatever  their  use,  whatever  their  order — all  have  bcea 
produced,  not  by  inttUijencc,  but  chance  /" 

"  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose  otherwise,"  returned 
Aristodemas ;  "  for  I  behold  none  of  those  gods,  whom  yon 
speak  of,  as  making  and  gawrmng  all  things ;  whereas  I  see 
the  artists  when  at  their  work  here  among  us.'' 

"  Neither  yet  seest  thon  thy  solil,  Aristodemos, -which,  how- 
ever,  most  assuredly  gavemM  thy  body:  although  it  may  well 
seem,  by  thy  manner  of  talking,  that  it  Is  ckanee,  and  not 
rtason,  which  governs  thee." 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  gods,"  said  Aristodemns:  "on  the 
contrary,  I  conceive  so  highly  of  their  excellence,  as  to  sup- 
pose they  stand  in  no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services." 

"  Tliou  mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus;  the  greater  mag- 
nificence tliey  have  shown  in  their  care  of  ihee,  so  much  the 
more  honor  and  service  thou  owest  them/' 

"Be  a.ssure<l,"  said  Aristodenms,  "if  1  once  could  be  per- 
suRcled  the  gods  took  care  of  man,  I  should  waut  no  monitor 
to  rtinind  me  of  my  duty." 

**  And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  l'^o  Is  take  care 
of  man  ?  Hath  not  the  priorious  privilege  oi  walking  upright 
been  alone  bestowed  on  liini,  whereby  he  may,  with  the  better 
advantage,  survey  what  is  around  him,  contemplate,  with  more 
ease,  those  spleudid  objects  which  arc  above,  and  avoid  the 
nnmeroQS  ills  and  inconvenieQces  which  would  otherwise  befall 
him  ?  Other  animals,  indeed,  they  ba?e  provided  with  feet, 
by  which  they  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another ;  but  to 
man  they  have  also  given  hand$f  with  which  be  can  form  many 
things  .for  his  nse,  and  make  himself  happier  than  creatures  of 
any  other  kind.  A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed  on  every  other 
animal ;  but  what  animal,  except  man,  hatli  the  power  of  form* 
ing  words  with  it,  whereby  to  explain  his  thoughts,  and  make 
them  intelligible  to  others?  And  to  show  that  the  gods  have 
had  regard  to  his  rery  pleasures,  they  have  not  limited  them, 
like  those  of  other  animals,  to  times  and  seasons,  but  man  is 
left  to  indulge  in  them,  whenever  not  hnrtful  to  him. 

"  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  tiie  l)()dy  alone  that  the  gods 
have  shown  themselves  thus  bonntiful  to  man  !  Tlieir  most  ex- 
cellent 'j  ift  is  that  sdiiJ  (hey  have  infused  into  him,  which  so  far 
surpasM's  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  For,  by  what  animal. 
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except  man,  even  the  existence  of  those  gods  discovered,  who 
have  produced,  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular  order,  this 
beftatlfal  and  stopendoos  frame  of  the  oniTerse  ?  What  other 
species  of  creaturea  are  to  be  found  that  can  8er?e,  that  can 
adore  them  t  What  o^er  animal  is  able,  like  man,  to  provide 
against  the  assaolts  of  heat  and  cold»  of  thirst  and  hanger  f 
That  can  lay  np  remedies  for  the  time  of  sickness,  and  improTC 
the  strength  nature  hath  given  by  a  well-proportioned  exercise  f 
That  can  receive,  like  him,  information  and  instruction ;  or  so 
happily  keep  in  memory  what  he  hath  seen,  and  heard,  and 
learnt  f  These  things  brlnc:*so,  who  seetb  not  that  man  is,  as 
it  were,  a  god  in  the  midst  of  this  visible  creation  ;  so  far  doth 
he  surpass,  wlictljiT  in  the  endowments  of  son!  or  body,  all 
animals  whatsoever  tliat  have  l)eeu  prodnced  therein  !  For,  if 
the  iodt/  of  the  or  had  boon  joined  to  tlie  mind  of  man,  the 
acuteness  of  tlir  l;itti  r  \m)u1(1  have  stood  him  in  small  stead, 
while  unable  to  execute  the  well-designed  plan  ;  nor  wonUl  tlie 
human  form  have  been  of  more  u^e  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it 
remained  destitute  of  understanding^  I  But  in  thee!  Aristo- 
demus,  hath  been  joined,  tu  a  wonderful  soul,  a  l^ody  no  less 
wonderful;  and  sayest  thou,  after  this,  'the  gods  take  no 
thought  for  rae !'  What  wouldst  thou  then  more  to  convince 
thee  of  their  care 

"  I  would  they  should  send,  and  Inform  me,"  said  Aristo- 
demns,  '*  what  things  I  ought  or  aught  not  to  do,  in  like  manner 
as  thou  sayest  they  frequently  do  to  thee." 

"  And  what  then,  Aristodemns !  Supposest  thou,  that  when 
the  gods  give  out  some  oracle  to  all  the  Athenians,  they  mean 
it  not  for  theef  If,  by  their  prodigies,  they  declare  aloud  to 
all  Greece^ — to  all  mankind — the  things  which  shall  befall  them ; 
are  they  dumb  to  thee  alone  ?  And  art  thou  the  only  person 
whom  they  have  placed  beyond  their  care  ?  Believest  thou 
thoy  would  have  wrought  into  tho  mind  of  man  a  persuasion 
of  their  being  able  tu  make  him  haj)py  or  miseral)le,  if  so  bp 
they  had  no  such  pmrer?  or  would  not  even  man  himself,  long 
ere  this,  have  seen  ihrougti  the  gross  delusion  ?  How  is  it, 
Aristodemus,  thou  romemberest,  or  rcmarkest  not,  that  the 
kingdoms  and  commonweal ths  most  renowned  as  well  for  their 
wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those  whose  i»iety  and  devotion  hath 
been  thu  most  observable '/  And  why  thinkest  thou  that  the 
providence  of  Qod  may  not  easily  extend  itself  throughout  the 
whole  universe?  As,  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best 
trial  of  the  alfection  and  gratitude  of  our  neighbor,  by  showing 
him  kindness;  and  discover  his  wisdom,  by  consulting  him  in 
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our  distress;  (to  tlion,  in  like  manner,  behave  towards  the 
jzods  :  and,  if  thou  wuuldst  experience  what  their  wisdom,  and 
wliat  their  love,  render  thyself  tleservinf]^  the  coinmnnicalion  of 
8ouie  of  those  divine  s*'<Tuts  which  may  not  be  penetrated  \)y 
man  ;  and  are  inipurleu  lo  those  alone  who  consult,  who  adore, 
who  obey  the  I>city.  Then  shalt  thou,  my  Aristodemns !  un- 
derstand there  a  ikinj^  whose  eye  piereeth  throu^diout  all 
nature,  and  whose  ear  is  ojicu  to  every  sound  ;  extended  to  uU 
places ;  extending  throagh  all  time ;  and  whose  bounty  and 
care  can  know  no  other  boands  tban  those  fixed  by  his  own 
creation!" 

By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  natore,  Socrates 
taught  his  friends  that  they  were  not  only  to  forbear  whatcTer 
was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming  before  men;  but  eTeo» 
when  alone,  they  ought  to  hare  a  regard  to  all  their  actions ; 
since  the  gods  have  their  eyes  continually  upon  us;  and  none 
of  our  designs  can  be  concealed  from  them. 


OONYXBSATION  ^VITH  GLATTKON  ON  THE  QUAUTIGAVIONa 
N£0tt9aA&¥  WOSL  A  AUiJUI. 

When  Tilaukon,  the  son  of  Arislon,  not  yet  twenty  yi  ;ii  s 
old,  was  obstinately  bent  on  mukinc:  a  speech  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  and  could  not  be  stopped  by  his  other  friends  and 
relations,  even  tliou«<h  he  was  dragged  from  the  speaker's  bema 
by  main  force  and  well  laughed  at,  Socrates  did  what  they 
could  not  do,  and  liv  talking  with  him,  checked  this  ambitious 
attempt.  "So,  G.aukon,'-  said  he,  **  it  appears  that  you 
intend  to  take  a  leading  part  iu  the  affairs  of  the  state.'' — "  I 
do,  Socrates,"  he  replied.—"  And,  by  Jupiter,"  said  Socrates, 
"  if  there  be  any  brilliant  position  among  men,  that  is  one. 
For  if  yon  attain  this  object,  you  may  do  what  you  like,  serve 
your  friends,  raise  your  family,  exalt  your  country -e  power,  be- 
come famous  in  Athene,  in  Greece,  and  perhaps  even  among 
the  barbarians,  so  that  when  they  see  you  they  will  look  at  you 
aa  a  wonder,  as  was  the  case  with  Themistocles."  This  kind 
of  talk  took  Glankon's  fancy,  and  he  stayed  to  listen. 

Socrates  then  went  on.  '*0f  course,  in  order  that  the  city 
may  thus  honor  yoa,  yon  must  promote  the  benefit  of  the  city." 
— "  Of  course,"  Glaukon  said. — "  And  now,"  says  Socrates, 
"do  not  be  as  niggard  of  your  confidence,  but  tell  mo,  of  all 
love,  what  is  the  first  |>oint  in  which  you  will  promote  the  city'** 
beutiiu"— -And  when  Glaukon  hesitated  at  this,  as  having  to 
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considpr  in  what  point  he  sliould  begin  his  porformances,  So- 
crates said:  "Of  course,  if  you  were  to  Imve  to  henefit  the  ^ 
family  ut  a  friend,  the  first  thin«r  you  would  think  uf,  would  be 
to  make  him  richer;  and  in  like  manner,  perhaps,  you  would 
try  to  make  the  city  richer." — *•  Jast  so,"  said  he. — Then,  of 
cooTse  yoa  woald  increase  the  reTennes  of  the  city." — '*  Pro* 
bably/'  said  he. — **  Good.  Tell  me»  now,  what  are  the  revennes 
of  the  cityp  and  what  they  arise  from  f  Of  coarse  yon  have 
considered  these  points  with  a  view  of  making  the  resources 
which  are  scanty  become  eoplons,  and  of  finding  some  snbsti- 
tate  for  those  which  fail." — In  fact»"  said  Glankoni  "  those 
are  points  which  I  have  not  considered." 

Well,  if  that  be  the  case,*^  said  Socrates,  "tell  me  at  least 
what  are  the  expenses  of  the  city;  for  of  coarse  jonr  plan  is  to 
retrench  nnything  that  is  superflnons  in  these." — "But,  by 
Jove,"  said  he,  "1  have  not  priven  my  attention  to  this  nint- 
ter." — "Well,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "we  will  ])nt  oif  for  the 
])resent  this  und<'rtnking  of  makinp^  the  city  rielior ;  for  how 
(Hin  a  person  undertake  such  a  matter  without  knowing  the 
income  and  the  outfroings ?" 

Gluukou  of  course  must  by  this  time  have  had  st)n]e  mis- 
givings at  having  his  fitness  for  a  prime  minister  tei>tcd  by 
sucli  (piestionincr  as  this.    However,  he  does  not  yield  at  once. 

But,  Socrates,"  he  says,  "there  is  a  way  of  making  the  city 
richer  by  taking  wealth  from  our  enemies." — "  Doubtless  there 
is,"  said  Socrates*  "  if  yon  are  stronger  than  they ;  bnt  if  that 
is  not  so,  yon  may  by  attack! i)g  them  lose  even  the  wealth  yoa 
ha?e."^"  Of  coorse  that  is  so,"  says  Glankon.-^"  Well,  then," 
says  Socrates,  "In  order  to  a?oid  this  mistake,  yon  mast  know 
the  strength  of  the  city  and  of  its  rivals.  Tell  ns  6rst  the 
amount  of  onr  infantry,  and  of  onr  naval  force,  and  then  that 
of  oor  opponents." — O,  T  cannot  tell  yon  that  off-hand  and 
withoat  reference." — "Well,  but  if  you  have  made  memoranda 
on  these  subjects,  fetch  them.  I  sbonld  like  to  hear." — "  No : 
in  fact,"  he  said,  "  I  have  no  written  memoranda  on  this  sub- 
ject."— "  So.  Then  we  must  at  any  rate  not  betrin  with  war: 
and  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  have  deferred  thi.s  as  too 
weighty  a  matter  for  the  very  l)etrinnin<^  of  your  statesmanship. 
Tell  us  tlien  about  onr  frontier  fortresses,  and  our  prnrrisons 
there,  that  we  may  introduce  improvement  and  economy  l)y 
snppressinc:  tlie  snperlluons  ones." — Here  Glaukon  has  an 
opinion,  probably  the  popular  one  of  the  day.  "1  would,'"  he 
says,  "suppress  them  all.  I  know  that  they  keep  «rnard  so  ill 
there,  that  the  produce  of  the  country  is  stolen." — Socrates 
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sngprests  that  the  nboliti'Mi  of  guards  altogether  woulii  not 
remedy  this,  and  asks  (Ihiukoii  whftlipr  lie  knows  by  personal 
exauiiuatioii  that  they  keep  guard  iil. — "No,"  he  says,  "but  I 
guess  it." — Socrateb  then  suggests  that  it  will  be  best  to  defer 
this  point  also,  and  to  act  when  we  do  not  ^uciss,  but  know.— 
(Jliiukon  assents  that  this  may  bo  the  belter  way. — Socrates 
theu  proceeds  to  propound  to  Gloakon,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  revenoe  which  Athens  derived  from  the  silver  mines,  and 
the  causes  of  its  decrease ;  the  supply  of  com,  of  which  there 
was  a  large  import  into' Attica;  and  Glaulcon  is  obliged  to 
allow  that  these  are  affairs  of  formidable  magnitude. 

But  yet  Socrates  urges,  "  No  one  can  manage  even  one 
household  without  knowing  and  attending  to  such  matters. 
Xow  as  it  must  be  more  difficult  to  provide  for  ten  thousand 
houses  than  for  one,  he  remarks  that  it  may  be  best  for  him  to 
begin  with  one ;  and  suggests,  as  a  proper  case  to  make  the 
experiment  upon,  the  household  of  Glaukon's  uncle,  Oharmides ; 
for  he  really  needs  help." — "Yes,"  says  (tlaukon,  "and  I 
would  manage  my  uncle's  household,  but  be  will  not  let  me." 
And  theu  Socrates  comes  iu  with  an  overwhelming  retort: 
**  And  so,"  he  says,  "  thoufrh  you  cannot  ]iersnade  your  uncle 
to  allow  you  to  niauMge  for  hiui,  you  still  think  you  ean  per- 
suade the  whole  Ix  (iy  of  the  Athenians,  your  nncle  ainuiifr  the 
rest,  to  ullow  yuu  lo  manage  for  them.''  And  he  theu  adds 
the  moral  of  the  convcrsatiou  :  What  a  dangerous  thing  it  is 
to  meddle,  either  in  word  or  in  act,  with  what  one  does  not 
know. 

0ON0LU8ION  09  SOGBATIS^  DITBNGX. 

I  say  then  to  you,  O  Athenians,  who  have  condemned  me 
to  death,  that  immediately  after  my  death  a  punishment  will 
overtake  you,  far  more  severe,  by  Jupiter,  than  that  which  you 
have  inflicted  on  me.  For  you  hare  done  this,  thinking  you 
should  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  an  account  of  your 
life.  The  very  contrary,  however,  as  I  affirm,  will  happen  to 
you.  Your  accusers  will  be  more  numerous,  whom  I  have  now 
restrained,  though  you  did  not  ]MTceive  it  :  nnd  they  will  be 
more  severe,  inasmrich  as  they  arc  younger,  and  you  w  ill  be  mure 
indi^rnant.  Fur,  if  you  think  that  by  j)uttinp:  men  to  <h':itli  you 
will  restrain  any  one  from  upi)raiding  you  beeause  you  do  not 
li?e  well,  you  are  much  nnstHken;  for  this  method  of  escape  is 
neither  po.ssible  nor  honorable,  but  that  other  is  most  honor- 
able and  moat  easy,  not  to  put  a  check  upon  others,  but  lur  a 
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ninn  to  take  heed  to  himsrlf,  how  lio  may  he  nio.st  perfect. 
llaviivL'-  predicted  thus  much  to  those  of  jou  who  have  con- 
denim  tl  uie,  I  take  my  leave  of  yon. 

]?nt  with  you  who  have  voted  for  my  acquittal,  I  would 
gladly  hold  converse  on  what  has  now  taken  place,  while  the 
magistrates  are  busy  and  I  am  not  yet  carried  to  the  place 
where  T  must  die.  Stay  with  mo,  tlion,  so  lonir,  O  Athenians, 
for  nothing  hinders  our  converging  with  each  other,  whilst  wo 
arc  permitted  to  do  so ;  for  I  wish  to  make  known  to  you,  as 
being  my  friends,  the  meaning  of  that  which  has  jast  now 
befallen  me.  To  me,  then,  0  my  judges — and  in  calling  yoa 
jndges  I  call  you  rightly — a  strange  thing  has  happened.  For 
the  wonted  prophetic  voice  of  mj  guardian  deitj,  on  every 
former  occasion,  even  in  the  most  trifling  affairs,  opposed  me, 
if  I  was  abont  to  do  anything  wrong ;  bat  now,  that  has  be- 
fallen  me  which  yo  yourselves  behold,  and  which  any  one  wonld 
think  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  extremity  of  evil,  yet 
neither  when  I  departed  irom  home  in  the  morning  did  the 
warning  of  the  god  oppose  me,  nor  when  I  came  up  here  to 
the  place  of  trial,  nor  in  my  address  when  I  was  about  to  say 
anything ;  yet  on  other  occasions  it  has  frequently  restrained 
me  in  the  midst  of  speaking.  But  now,  it  lias  never  through- 
out this  proceeding  opposed  me,  eitlier  in  what  I  did  or  said. 
What  then  do  I  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  this  ?  I  will  tell 
you:  what  has  befallen  me  a])pears  to  l)e  a  blessing;  and  it 
is  impossible  that  we  think  rightly  who  suppose  that  death  is 
an  evil.  A  great  proof  of  this  to  mc  is  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  the  accustomed  signal  should  have  opposed 
luc,  unless  I  bad  bccu  about  to  meet  with  some  good. 

Moreover,  we  may  hence  conclude  that  there  is  great  hope 
that  death  is  a  blessing.  For  to  die  is  one  of  two  things :  for 
either  the  dead  may  be  annihilated  and  have  no  sensation  of 
anything  whatever;  or,  as  it  is  said,  there  is  a  certain  change 
and  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  place  to  another.  And  if  it 
Is  a  privation  of  all  sensation,  as  It  were  a  sleep  in  which  the 
sleeper  has  no  dream,  death  wonld  be  a  wonderfnl  gain.  For 
I  think  that  if  any  one,  having  selected  a  night,  in  which  he 
slept  so  soundly  as  not  to  have  had  a  dream,  and  having  com- 
pared  this  night  with  all  the  other  nights  and  days  of  his  life, 
should  be  required  on  consideration  to  say  how  many  days  and 
nights  he  had  passed  better  and  more  pleasantly  than  this  night 
throughout  his  life,  I  think  that  not  only  a  private  person,  but 
even  the  great  king  him-df  would  liiid  them  easy  to  number  iu 
comparison  with  other  dayd  and  nights.    If,  therefore,  death 
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is  a  thing  of  this  kiod»  I  say  it  is  a  gain ;  for  tbns  all  futurity 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  night.  Bat  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  death  is  a  removal  from  hence  to  aoother  place, 
and  what  is  said  be  true,  that  all  the  dead  are  there,  what 
greater  blessinpr  can  there  be  than  tliis,  my  judges?  For  if, 
on  arriving  at  Hades,  released  from  these  who  pretend  to  be 
jndges,  one  shall  find  those  who  are  trnc  jndj^cs,  and  who  arc 
said  to  judge  there,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  vEacus  and 
Triptolemus,  and  such  otiiprs  of  tlie  demigods  as  were  just 
diirinp:  their  own  life,  woiiid  this  be  a  sad  removal  ?  At  whot 
price  would  yon  not  estimate  a  confereTjcc  with  Orpheus  mid 
Musajus,  llesiod  and  "Homer  ?  1  indeed  should  be  willing  to 
die  often,  if  tl!i>  be  true.  For  to  me  the  sojonrn  there  would 
be  aduiiiiibie,  wlien  I  sliould  meet  with  ralaaiddcs,  and  Ajax 
son  of  Telamon,  and  any  other  of  the  ancients  who  has  died  by 
an  unjust  sentence.  The  comparing  my  snfferings  with  theirs 
wonld,  I  think,  be  no  unpleasing  occupation*  But  the  greatest 
pleasure  would  be  to  spend  mv  time  in  questioning  and  exa- 
mining the  people  there  as  I  haTe  done  those  here,  and  dis- 
covering who  among  them  is  wise,  and  who  fancies  himself  to 
be  so,  but  is  not.  At  what  price,  my  judges,  would  not  any 
one  estimate  the  opportunity  of  craestioning  him  who  led  that 
mighty  army  against  Troy;  or  Ulysses,  or  Sisyphus,  or  ten 
thousand  others,  whom  one  might  mention,  both  men  and 
women  ?  with  whom  to  converse  and  associate,  and  to  question 
them,  would  be  an  inconceivable  happiness.  Surely  for  that 
the  judf]^es  there  do  not  mndemn  to  dr nth  ;  for  in  other  respects 
those  who  live  there  air  more  happy  tliun  those  that  arc  here, 
and  are  henccrurth  immortal,  if  at  least  what  is  said  be  true. 

Yon,  therefore,  O  my  judires,  ought  to  entertain  good  hopes 
with  respect  to  death,  and  to  hk  'litate  on  this  one  truth,  that 
to  a  trood  man  nothing  is  evil,  neither  while  living  nor  when 
ikiid,  nor  arc  his  concerns  neglected  by  the  gods.  And  what, 
has  befallen  me  is  not  the  eflect  of  chance ;  but  this  is  clear  to 
mc,  that  DOW  to  die,  and  be  freed  from  my  cares,  is  better  for 
roe.  On  this  account  the  warning  in  no  way  turned  me  aside ; 
and  I  bear  no  resentment  towards  those  who  condemned  me, 
or  against  my  accusers,  although  they  did  not  condemn  and 
accuse  me  with  this  intention,  but  thinking  to  injure  me :  in 
this  they  deserve  to  be  blamed. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  depart— for  me  to  die,  for  you  to  live. 
But  which  of  us  is  going  to  a  better  state  is  unknown  to  every 
one  but  (jiod. 
II 
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Doom  Sai)plio  Iheu  bcDculli  (by  boHom  retit, 
^olian  earth r — tbat  murtHl  Mum  oo&ftttt 
loferior  onl/  to  the  choir  above, 
Thftt  foMter-ohUd  of  Venva  Md  of  Love; 

Warm  from  Trhoi«.-'  lipn  divino  Persunsion  rauu', 
Gn  ticy  to  (lt"lii;hl,  uuil  ralbt'  the  I^^^wblau  y;uiio'/ 
Oh  ye — who  i-vt  i  twiiir  tin-  tlu<  >-foId  thread, 
Ye  Fates — why  DnmlH^r  wUb  the  Hilciit  dniul 
TImI  mighty  soDgxtnat,  whose  nDiivaird  powent 
WcftTO  for  the  If OM  a  «r0WU  of  duathlfKi*  !1<>U  ' ns? 

TmtutiaUd /rwn  AiUipuUr  ifj  Hidua. 

Bat  lo,  to  Sappho's  melting  air« 
DoMeads  tbe  radiant  Queen  of  Love. 

Akensid^. 

Cbildo  Harold  soiled,  and  pa««ed  the  barrcu  upvt 
Whevtt  sad  Penelope  overlooked  the  ware, 

Atnl  onward  viewed  the  inonnt,  not  yet  for;;i)|, 

The  lorer's  rofujco  and  the  I^ewManV  grave. 

Dark  Sapclio  !  n-ul.!  not  ver»«  immortal  t^nvo 
That  breast  imbued  with  sucIl  iumortsi  flro  ? 

t>Arriio,  the  most  celebrated  for  j^cninf  of  all  the  females  of  aii(i.|uitv, 
was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos,  and  was  a  roiitt'Tnj»orary  with  AJcxnis. 
The  precis©  time  of  her  birth  ia  uu<'erlaiii,  but  tli»i  indst  reliable 
authorities  place  it  about  032  H.  C.  Very  little  is  known  of  her  life. 
She  was  married  to  a  Lesbian  of  the  name  of  Cerenlns,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter  n  imed  Cleis  ;  bnt  her  husband  dying  sotyn  after,  f?ho 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  She  was 
a  woman  of  t)ie  liveliest  fan(!y  and  tbo  most  ardent  temperament,  and 
she  expressed  the  warm  feelin:.'s  of  her  heart  with  trreat  freedom. 
ll<!nce  the  oalumnies  that  in  a  later  age  (not  by  any  of  lier  contem- 
poraries) were  fabricated  against  her.  But,  as  Muller  well  remarks, 
"the  stri<"t  morality  with  which  slie  reproves  the  licentiousness  of  her 
brother  Charaxus,  fully  acquits  her  of  levity  of  rbaracter,  inasmuch 
as  her  reproof  wouM  have  been  her  own  condemnation.**  The  stories 
which  were  lirst  fabricat<'d  against  her,  and  hnnded  down,  without 
examination,  from  generation  to  generati'«Ti,  nauifly,  her  love  for  the 
youth  Phaon,  and  In-r  despairing  li-aj)  from  tin?  Leucadian  pi-onioistory 
(commonly  called  the  lover's  lenp),  are  doubtless  myths,  as  tlu*  iiame 
of  I'haon  does  not  once  o<xur  in  the  fra^nient.s  she  lias  left,  and  there 


'  In  some  unaccountable  manner  my  manujcript  of  Sapjpbo  got  mislaid, 
niel  honoeibe  n|i|)car8  here  not  in  ohronologioal  order.  Bat  thif  mistake 
wiU  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition. 
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is  no  evidence  that  it  was  onee  mentioned  in  her  poema  ;  and  "&&  for 
the  leap  from  the  rock  of  Leacate,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor,  which  is 
taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  freqnent  poetical  image.'" 

Concerning  the  relations  of  Sappho  to  her  own  sex,  she  appears  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  society,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  wore  hor  pnpils  in  tlie  technical  portion  of  her  art ;  which 
position  she  lield  till  near  the  close  of  her  life.  After  her  do.ith  the 
Mityk'nian.s  did  her  public  lienors,  and  so  sensible  were  they  of  her 
worth  as  a  poeteas,  that  they  coined  money  impresaed  with  her  like- 

As  to  the  poems  of  Sappho,  it  may  safely  be  altirmed  that  their  lo??? 
is  the  L'loateat  over  which  we  havt5  to  mourn,  in  the  whole  raTv"^  of 
<Jreek  literature,  at  least  of  the  imaginative  si>ecies.  The  fnignieiits 
that  survive,  though  some  of  them  are  ex<ini.<ite,  barely  fu^ni^ll  a 
sample  of  the  surpa-ssing  boauty  of  the  whole.  They  are  chielly  of  an 
erotic  character ;  and  at  the  h^ad  of  this  class  must  bo  placed  that 
p]  ].  II  ii  l  o  le  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of  which  we  perhaps  pos-'^-'  the 
w  hi.lf.  ''In  these  most  delicious  love-songs,  tlu!  tide  of  passion  >eema 
de»'p  and  ♦•xhaustlcss  ;  it  Hows  rapidly  yet  gi-ntly  on,  while  Lho  most 
sparkling  fancy  is  playing  over  it;  and  the  worda  themselves  '.•p'«m  to 
participate  in  the  sentimeut  which  they  develop."  It  is  a  lui^lake, 
however,  to  imagine  that  the  fragments  of  this  delightful  iK>eteHs  arc 
ii(»thing  more  than  th»^  «'ln.|nent  expressions  of  amatory  feeling  ;  for 
they  are  really  \\oik.s  ai  h'\\^h  imagiiiatinn,  which  ren<lers  them  as 
1)eantifnl  as  tle-y  are  intense,  and,  in  the  o^tinionof  some  writers,  raises 
them  even  to  the  sublime.' 


HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

0,  Venns,  beauty  of  the  skies ! 
To  whom  a  ihonsAnd  altan  rise, 

Gayly  false  in  gentle  smiles. 

Pull  of  Ir.vo-porpb'xing  wih>s, 

0,  goddess,  from  wiy  heart  remove 

The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  haat  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferred. 


'  rhihp  Smith,  B.  A.  of  the  Unirersity  College,  London. 
*  Longinos  qnolet  tb«  oelebrsted  odo  **io  her  Jjored  One,**  as  an  exampte 
of  snblimily. 
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Propitious  to  my  tnneftil  tow, 

0,  gentle  go<l(3t'>A,  hoar  me  now. 
Dppci^irl,  thou  bright  iramortal  jrnest. 
In  all  thj  radiant  charms  coufest. 

Thoo  <mco  did  le&T«  almighty  Jove, 

And  all  tbe  golden  roofs  above  : 
The  car  thj  waritoii  sparrows  drew; 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightlj  flew ; 
Miomj  bower  they  winged  their  way, 
I  aaw  thair  qalTering  pinions  play. 

The  birds  rlismiss'd  (wliili?  you  remain). 
Bore  hack  the  empty  ear  again  : 
Then  you,  with  looks  diTinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 

And  Msk'  1  ^vhat  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  whjr  i  caU'd  you  to  my  aid  t 

What  frensy  in  my  hoeom  raged. 

And  by  what  care  to  be  assnaged  f 
What  srcntle  youtli  I  would  alliire, 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  jtecure? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who! 

Though  now  he  slmn-^  thy  loiiu'in;.'  arms, 
He  soon  phall  court  thy  slighted  eiiarms; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  bom, 
And  be  thy  viotim  in  his  torn. 

Celestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore ! 
In  pity  come  and  ease  my  grl«f, 

Bring  my  dir^tomporpd  soul  r»  li<»f  • 
Favor  thy  hUpjtlianL'.s  hidden  liien, 
And  give  me  all  ray  heart  desires, 

rhmip$. 


AXOTUKR  VKKi*I0S  OP  TUB  SAME. 

TTnnioHal  Vonu^,  throned  above, 
Jn  radiant  beauty!  ('hildof  Jove! 
0  skilled  in  every  art  of  love 

And  playful  snare ; 
Droad  power,  to  whom  I  bend  the  kw*«*^ 
Rt-!.  n«;o  my  «ou!,  and  set  it  free 
From  bonds*  of  j)iercing  agony, 

And  gloomy  care. 
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Yea,  come  tliyself  I — If  eVr,  benign, 
T!iy  listimhiL:  «'ar  thou  didst  incliao 
To  my  rude  la/,  the  starry  ohiuo 

Of  JoTe*8  oouTt  leaving, 
In  chariot  yoked  with  cotiraerB  fair, 
ThiiK?  own  immortal  bird-i.  tli.it  be.'^r 
Thee  swift  to  earth,  the  mi(l>llc  air 

Willi  bright  wings  cleaving :~ 

Soon  were  tliej  aped— and  tbon,  most  blett| 
In  tbine  own  ^triles  ambrosial  dr>»st, 
Didst  ask  wiiat  griefs  my  min^  opprest — 

What  meant  my  soug— » 
What  end  my  frenzied  thonghta  pnrane — 
For  what  lored  youth  I  spread  anew 
Myamnrons  nots — "Who,  Sappho,  wUo 

Hath  done  thee  wrong  t 

What  though  ho  fly,  hell  soon  return — 
Himself  shall  giro,  though  now  Iw  spurn ; 
Heed  not  bis  roldn^ss — soon  lu*  '11  burUi 

K'en  though  thou  chide." 
And  aaid'st  thoa  this,  dread  goddess  ? — O, 
Come  thou  once  more  to  ease  ray  wo ! 
Grant  all !— and  thy  great  self  bestow, 

Mj  shield  and  guide  I 

Meriva^e. 


A  YOUTU  TO  Uia  B£LOV£D. 

BieMt  as  the  gods,  metliinks,  is  lie, 
Th'  enamored  youth  that  sits  by  thee, 
Hearing  thy  silver  tones  the  while, 
WarmA  by  thy  love-ozciting  smile. 

While  gazing  on  thee,  fair  and  blest, 
What  transports  heav*d  my  glowing  breast  t 
Hy  faltering  accents  soon  grew  weak. 
My  quivering  lips  refused  to  speak* 

My  voice  was  lost — the  subtle  flame 
Of  lore  pervaded  all  my  fnune ; 
O'er  my  filni'd  eyes  a  darkness  hung, 
**lfy  ean  with  hollow  murmurs  rung." 

Cold  moisture  every  pore  distill  d, 
Hy  frame  a  sudden  tremor  ehill'd, 
My  color  went — I  felt  decay, 
1  sunk'-and  fell— and  swoon'd  away* 

11* 
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THX  IMMORTAUTY  OF  LITEBABY  FAMB.* 

Whenever  Death  siuill  seize  ihy  mortal  frame, 

Oblivkm'8  pen  shall  blot  thjr  worthless  name ; 

For  thj  rude  band  ne'er  plucked  the  heaateoas  rose 

That  on  Pieri  r^^-  skj-flnd  nnmrnit  blows  : 

Thj  paltry  boul  with  vilest  souls  shall  go 

To  Plato's  kingdom — scenes  of  endless  wo  ; 

"While  I  on  golden  wings  asoedd  to  fame, 

And  leave  behind  a  mxue-e namored ,  deathless  name. 

LOTS. 

[A  Fragmrnt.] 

yioihf^Tl  sweet  mother!  'tis  in  vaiu  — 

i  cauuot  now  the  shuttle  throw  ; 
That  youth  is  in  my  heart  and  brain, 

And  Love's  absorbing  fires  within  me  glow. 


aOPHOCLBa 
FLOmmRBD  ABOUT  460  a.  c. 

Wiod,  f^'Mitlf  ■  V.  r:  r  -  u,  tu  form  a  shade 
Aroaod  die  r-mi-  u  lu^ro  i»*)pln><,'le«  \»  laid; 
Bureetivy,  wiud  thy  h<)ugh.saud  iatprtwioe 
With  blushing  r«>!«'<*  and  the  clnnti^rinir  vine; 
Thus  will  thy  lantii.if  I<  ,iv.^  vviili  1..  uuii.  s  lninf. 

Prove  gruteful  embleniH  «it  the  luys  he  snug, 
Whose  Huul  cxM^i  bv  the  god  of  wit, 
Among  tho  MiUM  and  the  (iraoM  writ. 

Trrm9l/iUd  from  fffmmintt  the  Th^n. 

Sophocles  was  born  at  Athen-,  ^^.  C.  405.  His  I'aihtT,  tlioni:li  a  poor 
mechanic,  had  the  discrimiuation  as  well  as  generosity  to  bestow  an 

*  pMigionat^ly  devoted  to  literature  herself,  Sappho,  id  this  fragment, 
pours  out  her  whole  §oul  in  indignation  againet  nn  a«.HOotate  who  had  pro* 
b/ibly  deri<lotl  her  talents,  or  stiprnati/ed  lier  poetical  labors  as  unsuited  to 
her  sex  and  condition.  But  she  is  not  alone  in  promLuug  to  herself  immor- 
talitj,  for  Virfil,  Horaee,  and  Ovid  have  been  their  own  heralds  to  posterity. 
See  the  clo-^Uig  lines  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  the  lattor,  in  thi^  bo«>k. 

'  Pieria  waa  a  region  in  the  North  of  Thessaly  dedicated  to  the  Mtises  ; 
honoe  thev  are  soiuetimefi  called  "the  Pierian  maids j"  and  hence  the  word 
Pieria  is,  by  Pope,  put  for  knowledge  in  general. 

"  A  little  lonrning  l«  m  dangcr-nis  thiii^  ; 
Driok  de(>p,  or  tatte  uot  ibu  incrlaa  Mpriag." 
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excellent  odtutcition  upon  his  .son,  whose  great  powcra  began  early  to 
unfold  Uierii>»'h'e«.  and  to  attract  the  not  in'  (>f  the  first  citizens  of 
Athens.  Before  ho  had  attained  liis  twenty-fifth  year  he  oarried  oflf 
the  priie  in  a  dramatio  oonteet  against  his  senior,  iEschylus  ;  and  his 
tubeeqiient  career  eonespoodeil  to  this  splendid  beginning.  He  ia 
said  to  haTB  composed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies;  to  bare 
gained  the  first  prize  twenty-four  times;  and  on  other  occasions  to 
have  ranked  second  in  the  li^t  of  oompeting  poets.  So  excellent  was 
his  condnct,  so  niriji'>tlc  In"!  wisdom^  so  exquisite  his  poetical  capaci- 
ties, so  rare  his  skill  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  flo  uninterrupted  his 
prosperity,  tliat  tlit^  Greeks  rcgarde<l  him  as  the  peculiar  favoiito  <»f 
heaven,  fie  lived  in  the  first  city  of  f  Mcone,  and  throughout  her  beat 
times,  commanding  an  admiration  and  luve  amoniitini^^  to  reverence. 
He  died  in  extreme  old  age,  without  disenFo  and  without  sutTering, 
and  was  mourned  with  such  a  sincerity  and  depth  of  grief  as  Were 
manifested  at  the  death  of  no  other  citisen  of  Athens.' 

"  The  great  and  distingni.sliing  excellence  of  Sophocles  will  be  found 
in  his  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  all 
his  powers.  His  conceptions  are  not  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  as  those  of 
-^schylus,  but  in  the  circle  which  he  prescribes  to  himself  to  fill,  not 
a  space  is  left  unadorned ;  not  a  niche  without  its  appropriate  figure; 
not  the  smallest  ornament  which  is  incomplete  in  the  minutest  graces. 
His  judgment  seems  abs-idutely  perfect,  for  he  never  fails;  he  is 
always  fully  master  l^oth  of  himself  and  his  subject  :  he  knows  the 
precise  measure  of  his  own  rapacities ;  and  while  he  never  attempts 
a  flight  beyond  his  reach,  he  never  d»;bases  himself,  or  his  art,  by 
anything  beneath  him.   In  reading  him,  we  seem  always  to  breathe 

'  Sophocles  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  e%'ery  elciucat  which,  Id  tbo 
judgment  ofa  Greek,  would  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  ebarscter :  the  greatest 

beauty  and  symmetry  of  form;  the  bigttest  tikill  in  thufte  nrt«  vrliich  were 
prized  above  all  oth«^r.«.  mii;-ie  nn'l  gymnastic?,  of  which  tho  latter  developed 
that  bodily  pcrlLicliuii  which  uIhu^^  adorod  if  it  does  not  aclunlly  contribute 
to  iatelieetual  grestocss,  while  the  former  wan  not  only  essential  to  hia  art 
»^  n  dramatist,  but  wai  al.-o  ju  tlj  esteemed  by  ilu-  (» reeks  oa  one  r-f  the 
cbiefest  ioitrumentfl  in  mouiiiiug  the  cbarocttir  of  a  maa  j  a  ooostitutional 
calmnew  and  eententment,  whieb  seems  hardly  er«r  to  hare  been  disturbed, 
and  which  wa^  lO  '  l  ably  the  secret  "P  that  perfect  mastery  over  the  pMMioDS 
nf  r,ihfr«  which  hi-  t r.i;:>fliep  exliit  jt;  a  cd>«erful  on«l  umiuhle  demeanor, 
and  a  read^  wit,  which  won  for  him  the  afftctionato  admiration  of  those 
with  whom  he  ssscmiated  i  a  spirit  of  traoqail  and  meditaliTe  piety,  in  har- 
ui'iny  with  his  nritural  temperament,  and  foKtoicd  hy  tlu-  FceTU'-!  in  which  he 
»pent  hia  childhood  and  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  h'u  lite  ;  a  power 
of  fatelleot,  and  a  ffpontaneity  of  geniiu,  of  wbieh  bis  extant  tragedies  are 
the  rplendtd,  though  mutilated  monament.  Such  are  the  leading  features  of 
a  rhrirnrter,  wfiit'h  the  very  harmony  of  its  parts  makes  it  difficult  to  \yortnj 
with  any  vi\ illness. —  PhiUy  ^initlt,  of  VniversUy  Colhge,  Lviuiou. 
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tbo  pnrt^  air  of  Atticn,  aiul  expatiate  ou  a  sky  without  a  cloud.  From 
hi.s  liu'urcs  a  sweet  muaic  shchis  to  l>rt»athe,  Bii<;h  as  cotneB  ovr-r  tlio 
soul  with  ih'lsght,  from  the  contemplaMon  of  Iho  Apollo  Belvicierti  or 
the  Eigiu  Marbles.  His  philosni»l)y  is  '  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute;' 
his  wisdom  is  made  risible  iu  the  form  of  beauty.  His  choral  songs, 
wliirh  are  the  relloctive  c'xi)reoBion8  of  the  feeling  which  th«  tragedy 
should  infpiro,  are  full  of  the  noblest  passai^eR  to  which  this  praise  is 
prt'-t'iuineutly  due.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  i)hilosophical  poet 
of  the  ancient  world.  With  his  pure  taste  for  the  graceful,  he  per- 
ceived, amidst  the  sensible  forms  around  him,  one  universal  Spirit  of 
Love  pervadin*'  all  things.  Virtue  and  inslice,  to  hi.s  mind,  did  not 
appear  the  inr!<  < matures  of  conviMiience,  or  the  means  of  gratifying 
tlie  refined  seiliahness  of  man  ;  he  saw  them,  bavins?  deep  root  in 
eternity,  unchanging  and  imperishable  as  tliHir  divine  Author.  In  a 
single  stanza  he  has  exj^rossed  this  sfnlim*ujt.  with  a  plenitude  of 
insjnratiou  before  whicdi  thi;  ]diilo.sot>hy  of  exi  -  iieucus  vanish — a 
passage  that  has  neither  parallel  Tmr  ecjual  iu  its  kind,  that  w^*  r*'  i-l 
lect,  in  the  whole  compass  of  heathen  poetry,  and  may  be  rendered 
thus 

0  for  a  spotless  purity  of  action  and  of  speech,  according 
to  those  sublime  laws  of  right,  which  hare  the  heavens  for 
their  birthplace,  and  Ood  atone  for  their  anthor^which  the 
decays  of  mortal  nature  cannot  vary,  nor  time  cover  with 
oblivion ;  for  the  divinity  is  mighty  within  them,  and  waxes 
notold!'— O^c/.  Tyran.** 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  there 
are  bnl  seven  extant,  namely,  Antigone,  Eleclra^  Trachinim^  (Edipm 
TgrannuSf  AJax,  Philoctetes,  and  (JCdipas  Coloneus. 

The  subject  of  the  Ani I'jone  is  very  si mple.  On  the  death  of  (Edipns, 
Creon  becomes  King  of  Thebes.  Eteocles  and  I'oly  nices,  the  sons  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  Oedipus,  invade  the  kingdom,  but  in  the  assault 
fall  before  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Kteooles  is  buried  with  honori  bat 
the  rites  of  burial  are  refused  to  Polynicea  by  Croon,  who  forbids  any 
one  on  pain  of  death  to  perform  the  last,  sad  offices,  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  of  suoh  solemn  importance,  and  considered  as  essential  to 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.  Antigone ,  his  sister,  notwithatand- 
Ing  the  command  of  the  tyrant,  determines  to  bury  the  body  with  her 
own  liauds.  She  is  detected  in  the  act,  and  Creon  gave  orders  that 
she  should  be  buried  alive.   Her  lover,  Hsmon,  the  son  of  Creon, 

*  Se«  Thomaa  Noon  Xalfoard'4  "fraay  on  Greek  Poetry." 
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unable  to  arert  her  fate,  would  not  survive  her,  &nd  foU  hj  hit  own 
hand.  In  this  play  Sophocles  has  shown  that,  in  an  age  when  women 
were  scarcely  regarded  as  reasonable  beings,  he  estimated  the  true 
noWeno?«  of  the  feranle  heart.  The  heroism  of  Antigone  springs  not 
from  ambition,  hut  has  its  root  in  the  purest  affection,  the  most  dis- 
interested love.  She  exhibits  the  most  glorious  perfection  of  tho 
female  character.  All  is  pure,  spotless,  unearthly ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Alcestis,  there  is  no  fem&le  portrait  in  all  tke  works  of 
antii^aitjr  which  approaches  this,* 

'  The  following  beautiful  comparison  between  Anttgotu  and  Cordelia, 
may  be  foond  in  Mrt.  Jameson's  **Cbaraeteriitie9  of  Women** 

The  character  which  at  once  anggests  iteetf  In  eemparison  with  Cordelia, 

ns  the  horohio  df  filial  tendomegs  an  l  pu'tj,  certainly  tho  Antigone  of 
Sopbooles.  As  poetical  coDceptions,  they  rest  on  the  name  basi^ — they  are 
both  pure  abstraotions  of  traUi,  piety,  and  nntaral  affection ;  nnd  in  both, 
lore,  as  a  posfiion,  is  kept  entirely  out  of  sight— for  though  the  womanly 
character  ie  su?taino'l,  by  mfikin;:!;  them  the  ohji-cf^  of  doNoted  attachment; 
yet  to  have  portrayed  them  as  influenced  by  passion  would  have  destroyed 
that  nnity  of  parpose  aod  feeling  whiob  is  one  soaroe  of  power ;  and,  beaides, 
have  dieturbed  that  serene  purity  and  irraiidour  of  soul  whloh  equally  dis- 
tiuguisbe<*  both  heroinea.  The  spirit,  however,  in  which  the  two  characters 
are  coneeived,  is  aa  different  aa  possible,  and  we  must  not  fail  to  remark  that 
Antigone,  who  plays  a  priaoipal  part  in  two  fine  tragedies,  and  is  distinctly 
and  completely  made  out,  cnir^idorpd  a?  a  masttTjiicco.  the  v«  ry  triumph 
of  the  ancient  olassieal  drama ;  whereas,  there  are  many  among  bhakspeare't 
eharaeters  wbieh  are  equal  to  Oordeliaai  draraatie  oonceptions,  and  snperior 
to  hor  in  HnishiDg  of  outline,  as  well  as  in  the  richness  of  poetical  coloring. 

When  vEdipus,  pur?ned  by  thf  v*'?ii'.;'ttnoe  of  the  gods,  deprived  of  sitjht 
by  his  own  mad  act,  and  diiwn  fiuui  Thebes  by  his  subjects  and  hii  iuua, 
Wandttr.i  forth,  abject  and  forlorn,  he  is  supported  by  his  daughter  Antigone, 
who  leads  him  f.  uiii  city  tu  city,  1u >:,'«i  f  jr  him,  an  l  j  h  ads  for  him  against  the 
h*rsh,  rude  men,  who,  struck  more  by  hia  guilt  than  bia  misery,  would  drive 
him  from  his  last  aeyltim .  In  the  opening  of  tbe  **  (Edipns  Colonens,  *  *  where 
the  wretched  old  i  m  ppears  leaning  on  his  child,  and  seats  himself  in  the 
consecrated  Gruve  ol  the  Furies,  the.  jiieture  prcspnted  to  us  is  wonderfully 
solemn  and  beaulLful.  The  patient,  duteuus  Ivuderness  of  Anligoue ;  tbe 
scene  in  whieh  she  pleads  for  ber  brother  Polyniees,  and  supplicates  her 
father  to  rcceivi'  hi?  ufTrndin^  son  ;  her  reinon-trriTice  to  Polynice.a,  when 
she  entreats  him  not  to  carry  the  threatened  war  into  hia  native  country, 
are  finely  and  powerfully  delineated ;  and  in  her  lamentation  orer  (Ed i pus, 
when  he  perish  -n  in  the  mysterious  grove,  there  la  apathetic  beanty,  *PP^ 
rent  even  throogh  the  stiffness  of  the  translation. 

Ala*!  I  only  wished  I  rni:?ht  hare  died 

With  my  pour  fatber ;  wtieroforo  should  I  ask 

For  Inugor  Ul-  ' 

<>.  I  WHfi  foud  of  misery  with  him  ; 

K'ou  what  was  meet  anlovely  grew  beloved 

Whon  he  was  with  uio.    O,  my  dearest  fathor, 

Beneath  the  earth  uiiw  in  deep  darkneai^  hid, 

W  rrn  n-i  IIjmu  w.  rt  u  itli  a^O,  tO  me  tbon  tltU 

Wert  de-4ir,  aud  »li;itl  \«-  -  ver. 

— Evea  OS  he  wixhcU  ht-  iliod, 

Itt  a  atraoge  land — for  auoh  woa  hia  desire- 
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Cr.  Answer,  then — 

landing  thy  head  to  earth,  dost  ihoa  coufoss, 
Or  canst  deny  the  charge?' 

^Rf.  I  do  oonfeas  H 

Fkmlj;  1 8oom  to  di0av<nr  the  act. 

Cr,    Reply  with  answer  hrief  to  one  plain  qaestioDi 
Without  evasion.    Didst  thou  know  the  law, 
That  none  should  do  this  deed  t 

AnU  I  knew  it  well : 

How  could  I  fail  to  knowf  it  was  most  plain. 

Cr,    Didst  thou  then  dare  transgrp??  our  royal  mandate  f 

Ant,    Ne'er  did  otrrnal  Jovo  such  laws  ordaiu. 
Or  Justice,  throned  amid  th'  infernal  powers, 
Who  on  mankind  these  holler  rites  imposed— 
Nor  oan  I  deem  thine  edict  armed  with  power 
To  contravene  the  firm  unwritten  laws 


A  xhftdy  turf  covorod  his  UM«»s«  Itmbilf 
Nor  unlanic'tit'vl  foil !  Tor  <•  they'd  eXM, 
Hj  t»tl)«r»  sliU  sh&ll  weep  for  thee,  nor  tima 
B*er  blot  thee  from  my  memory. 

The  filial  piety  of  Antigone  is  Iho  most  affecting  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
(Edipus  Coloneu?;"  her  nisterly  affection,  aivl  lior  herole  aelMov <»ti<sn  to  a 
rf'li^iiius  iluty,  form  the  plot  of  the  tra'^oily  callnl  liy  h«>r  nnnx-  '^VIumi  ht-^r 
two  brothers,  Eteocles  and  Tolyaices,  huU  uluin  each  other  beture  the  walls 
of  Thebes,  Oreon  issued  an  ediet  forbidding  the  rites  of  sepoltiire  to  Polyntees 
(as  the  invader  of  liis  ocuntry),  nwA  awarding  instant  death  to  those  who 
should  dare  to  bury  him.  We  know  the  importance  which  the  ancients  at- 
tached to  the  funeral  obsequies,  as  alone  securing  their  admission  into  the 
Elysian  fields.  Antigona,  open  hearing  the  law  of  Oreon,  whtoh  thas  carried 
vengeance  hoynnil  the  grnvp,  enters  in  the  first  scenp,  nnnonnrinc  hor  fixi'd 
resolution  to  brave  tho  threatened  punishment;  her  sister  Lsraene  shrinks 
from  ahariog  the  peril  of  aiteh  an  andartakbg,  and  eodaaTors  to  dissaade  her 
from  it,  on  which  Antigone  rapliao^ 

Wort  tlion  to  pi  i'tf-  r  wh:it  I  {\o  not  ask — 
Thy  poor  a»i«lhtaacc— 1  would  scora  it  uow ; 
Act  vt  thov  wilt,  I  *tl  bnrjr  bfm  myself ; 

Lot  mo  perform  hat  that,  and  .l.^uh  Ik  wcleome. 
I  '11  do  tho  piouH  (l«H«<i,  mid  i»y  nie  dowa 
liy  10 y  lit  ar  brother ;  lovtng  and  bcioved, 

^VL•  'II  r«.--t  together. 

Bhe  proceeds  to  execute  her  generous  pnryioso  ;  slie  covcr.^  with  earth  the 
mangled  corpse  of  Polynices,  pours  over  it  the  ucou^toino<l  libations,  is  de- 
tected  in  her  piOQS  onU  o,  and,  after  noMy  <Iefending  her  conduct,  la  lad  to 
death  by  c«>Tnnmnd  of  the  tyrniit :  lu  r  sifter  I.sniene,  stnick  with  shame  and 
remorse,  now  comes  forward  to  accuse  herself  aa  a  partaker  in  the  offence, 
and  share  hertbter'sponlshmant,  bnt  Antigone  sternly  and  leornfully  rejects 
her;  and  after  pouring  forth  a  beautiful  lamentation  on  the  misery  of  dying 
"without  the  nuptial  song — a  virgin  nnd  a  slave,"  she  dias  d  Vattiiguc — she 
strangles  herself  to  avoid  a  lingering  death. 

*  That  she  has  burled  her  brother. 
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Of  the  just  gods,  thyaelf  a  weak  frnil  mortal! 

These  arc  no  laws  of  yesterday — they  livo 

For  evermort),  aud  none  oan  trace  their  birth.' 

I  would  not  dm,  by  mortal  threat  appalled, 

To  Tlolate  thoir  sanction,  and  incur 

The  vengeance  of  the  lto.Is.    I  knew  before 

That  I  mast  die,  though  thou  hadat  ne'cnr  proolaim^d  it. 

And  if  I  perish  ere  th'  allotted  term, 

I  deem  that  death  a  bleseing.   Who  that  lives, 

like  me,  eooompassed  by  nnn umbered  ills, 

But  would  account  it  bl«'Ss«?<liiess  to  die? 

If  ihf'n  I  meet  the  doom  tliy  laws  assign, 

It  nothing  grieves  me.    llad  I  left  my  brother, 

From  mj  owd  mother  sprung,  on  the  bare  earth 

To  lie  unburied,  that,  inideed,  might  grteTe  me ; 

But  for  this  deed  I  mourn  not.    If  to  thee 

Mine  actioii.s  seem  uiiwise.  'tis  thine  own  sonl 

That  errs  from  wisdom,  when  it  deems  me  seni»elesB. 

Chont9»  This  maiden  shows  her  father*s  stobboni  soal. 
And  sooms  to  ben<l  beneath  miBfoiiiine*S  power. 

Cr.    Yet  tliou  miclit'st  know,  tliat  loftiest  spirit  -  nft 
Arc  IfdWfd  to  deepest  -dirime;  aTi<l  thou  might'st  mark 
The  hardest  metal  sott  and  ductile  made 
Bj  the  resistless  energj  of  flame ; 
Oft,  too,  the  fiery  coarser  have  I  seen 
By  a  small  bit  constrnii)<Hl.    High,  arrogant  thoaghU 
Beseem  not  one  wliose  duty  is  submission. 
In  this  presumption  she  was  lessened  first 
When  onr  imperial  laws  she  dared  to  spurn, 
And  to  th  lI  insolent  wrong  fresh  Insnlt  adds, 
In  that  bIw  glorier^,  vanntin:;  of  the  deed. 
Henceforth  no  more  deem  mine  a  manly  soul  ;  — 
Concede  that  name  to  hers,  if  from  this  crime 
Bhe  shall  escape  anpnnished.   Though  she  spring 


FrsaUin  tbos  translatei  this— 

"I  liatl  it  not  from  Jovo,  uor  tlif  just  n*uU 
Who  nilrt  Ih'Iow;  uor  oould  I  tncr  tliiak 
A  morturn  la\rofpow«ror  Hircnirth  nifllcient 
Tu  uhroguto  the  uawritti^o  Inw  divkae, 
Iiumtituble,  ctisrual,  uut  liku  tbctM! 
or  yMt«rd«y,  but  made  «r»  lini«  b««»a.** 

Tfaeae  noble  nentimeats,  uttered  nearly  five  hundred  yonrn  before  Christ, 
may  well  put  to  «hnif>e  many  profpe?^ing  Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  !  The  Rceued  are  too  reeent  for  us  to  forget  bow  those  true 
Cbristian  8tat«iis«o,  Charles  Sumnn'  and  WilUam  H.  8owaid  (1850-1852) 

Wfr<»  prosply  ahii-«'d,  beoaiiPe  in  their  places  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
while  ^peaking  ngain$<t  the  "Fugitive  Slave  Act''  of  world-renowned  infamy, 
they  ap[>ealed  to  a  "  liigiier  law"  as  of  more  imperative  obligation  than  any 
that  man  could  •nact.  In  numorou^f  piipor.<<,  and  even  by  ^ome  Eu-oall6d 
"rliTirx:'?."  they  were  sneered  at  n-  "  hiu'Ii<  r  Inw  m  -i  '  Wtf?i  what  power 
might  thej  have  (quoted  these  high-principled  worUd  of  the  "heathen" 
So^oetesf 
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From  our  own  sister,  slio  shall  not  evade 
A  Rhamefnl  death. 

Ant.  And  welcome!    Whence  could  I 

Obtain  n  Ijolier  pmise  than  by  cominittiiu: 
My  brother  to  tii«  tomb  ?    These,  too,  I  know 
Would  all  approve  the  action,  but  that  fear 
Curbs  their  free  thoughts  to  base  and  serrile  silence ; 
But  His  the  noble  privilege  of  tyrants 
To  sny  and  do  what«»'or  tb*»ir  lordlj  will| 
Their  only  law,  may  X)rompt. 

6V.  Of  all  the  Thebans 

Bofit  thou  alone  see  this  t 

Ant.  They,  too,  behold  it, 

But  fear  con^trnins  them  to  nn  abjopt  silence. 

C'r.    Uoth  it  not  shame  thee  to  dissent  from  these  ? 

Ant,   I  oannot  think  it  shame  to  lOTe  my  brother. 

Cr*   Was  not  he  too,  who  died  for  Thebes,  thy  brother  ? 

Ant,    He  was;  and  of  tlie  self-same  parents  born. 

Cr.    Why  then  dishonor  him  to  j?nice  the  guilty? 
The  dead  entombed  will  not  attest  thy  words. 

Cr.   Yes ;  if  thon  honor  with  an  equal  doom 
That  impious  wretch. 

A  V  f.  Ho  did  not  fall  a  slave ; 

Ho  was  my  brother. 

Cr.  Yet  he  wronged  his  country ; 

The  other  foaght  undaunted  in  her  cause. 

Ani.    Still  death  at  least  demands  an  equal  law. 

Cr.    Ne'er  should  the  base  be  honored  like  the  noble. 

.inf.    Who  know?,  if  this  be  lioly  in  the  shades! 

C'r.    Death  cannot  change  a  foe  into  a  friend. 

Ant,  My  nature  tends  to  mutual  love,  not  hatred. 

Cr.   Tlien  to  the  grave,  and  h)ve  them,  if  thou  must. 
But  while  I  live  so  womao  shall  bear  sway. 

Tl»e  following  passage  is  from  the  ti.TL'edy  (»f  Klectrn,  and  contains  an 
animated  and  Caithful  picture  of  an  e.xljil'itiou  of  the  Pytliian  raeefi. 
Ort'stes  had  attaim-d  (ivc  victories  in  llio  lirst  day,  and  on  the  Sf<.oiid 
\tK'  Starts  Mitli  nine  coin}  i't  itors  in  the  chariot  race:  ati  Aeh.^an,  a 
:<l>aitan,  two  Libyans,  an  jiitloViML,  &  Maguesian^  an  lEuiau,  an  Athe- 
nian, and  a  Ikcotian. 


A  CHARIOT  RACK. 

They  took  their  stand  where  the  appointed  judges 

Had  c.iat  their  lots,  and  ran.  1  tlieir  rival  cars  ; 
Hang  out  the  brazen  tmnip  !    A\\  ;iy  they  bnnn.l. 
Cheer  the  hot  steeds  au»i  «Uako  tlio  darkening  reint^, 
As  with  a  body  tlie  large  space  is  filled 
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With  tlie  liucre  cl.iiigor  of  tho  raltliri!?  cars: 

High  wiiirl  aloft  tho  ilnst-clotiris  ;  blent  togcthor 

Each  presses  oach — and  tht>  luiah  riugs — aud  loud 

Snort  the  wild  steeds,  and  from  their  fiery  breath. 

Along  the  manes  and  down  the  circling  wheels, 

Scatter  tho  llakiug  foam.    Orestes  still, 

Ay,  as  lie  swept  around  the  perilous  pillar 

Last  in  the  coarse,  wheel'd  in  the  rushing  axle. 

The  left  rein  curbed — ^that  on  the  enter  hand 

FInng  loose.    So  on  erect  the  chariots  rolled  * 

Sudden  the  (Euian's  fierce  and  headlong  steed'^ 

Broke  from  tlio  bit,  and,  as  the  seventh  time  now 

The  course  was  circled,  on  the  Libyan  car 

Bash'd  their  wild  fronts :  then  order  changed  to  rain : 

Car  dashed  on  car — tho  wide  Crisstean  plain 

Was,  sea-like,  ''trown  with  M-recks:  the  Athenian  saw, 

Slackeiievl  his  si)ee*l,  and,  wheeling  ronnd  tho  mai^ei 

Unscathed  and  dkiilul,  iu  the  midmobt  space, 

Left  the  wild  tnmnlt  of  that  tossing  storm. 

Behind,  Orestes,  hitherto  the  last. 

Had  yet  kept  back  his  coursers  for  the  close ; 

Now  one  sole  rival  left— on,  on  he  flow, 

And  the  sharp  :3oand  of  tho  impelling  scourgo 

Rang  in  the  keen  ears  of  the  flying  steeds* 

Ho  uears — ^he  reaches — they  are  side  bj  side ; 

Kow  one — now  th'  other — by  a  length  tin*  victor. 

The  courses  ail  are  past — the  wheels  erect — 

All  safe — when  as  the  hurrying  coursers  round 

The  fatal  pillar  dashed,  the  wretohed  boy 

Slackened  the  iejl  rein ;  on  the  column's  edge 

Crash 'd  the  frail  axle — headlong  from  the  oar, 

Caught  and  all  meshed  within  the  reins  he  fell; 

And,  masterless,  the  mad  steeds  raged  along ! 

Loud  from  that  mighty  multitude  arose 

A  shriek — a  shout !    But  yc-t'-rday  such  deeds — 

To-day  such  doom  1    Now  whirled  upon  the  earth, 

Now  his  limbs  dash'd  aloft,  they  dragged  him— those 

Wild  horses — till  all  goiy  fh>m  the  wheels 

Released — and  no  man,  not  his  nearest  frienrls, 

Could  in  that  mangled  (  (jrpso  have  traced  Uret>te)if 

They  laid  the  body  on  the  funeral  pyre. 

And  while  we  speak,  the  Phoolan  strangers  bear, 

In  a  small,  Li  i/.on,  melancholy  uni, 

That  handful  of  cold  ashes  to  which  all 

The  grandeur  of  tli*^  beautiful  hath  shrunk. 

Within  they  bure  liuu— iu  his  fath^i'si  land 

To  find  that  heritage — a  tomb  I 

12 
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HUMAN  UF£. 

STROPHE  I. 

Et^trangud  from  wiHiioin's  rule  ai^iuarti 

The  man,  whose  rastlees  mind 
Aspires  to  life  boyoiid  the  yean 

To  rr-iort;il  date  assigned.  ' 
Yt'ars  linger  on;  bnt  in  tlicir  train 
Lead  cares  more  resllcHH,  keener  pain ; 
And  when  hejond  Hope's  utmost  boond 

Thy  wish  is  won,  ah  what  can  choM 

Tito  joyless  breast,  when,  hovering  neaTi 
Relentless  Death  has  frowned  ? 
No  festive  dance,  or  nuptial  wreath, 

Or  magio  of  the  melting  l^re, 

Can  wake  in  age  the  stifled  fire. 
Or  charm  the  sleep  of  death. 

AWtmBOTBU  I. 

O  better  were  it  not  to  be ; — 

Or  when  the  infaut-eje 
Opens  on  light  and  misery, 

To  pass  in  that  lirst  sigh 
Whence  first  we  came.   Yonth  onward  speeds, 
And  in  his  train  of  follj  leads 
Delusive  pleasures.  Mu;ht  and  vain: — 

What  restless  toils  are  ab.'-riit  tbore. 

What  woes,  swift  darkening  to  despair? 
In  that  disaatroua  train 

Are  Strife,  Sedition,  Envy,  Wrath ; 
While  Apo,  iTinro*<(»  with  count! ps<  woos, 
Dark,  tlu'crlfss.  friendless,  waits  to  olose 

The  drear  and  downward  path, 

M. 

The  (EdipuM  Tifrannva  is  considered  the  masterpieoe  of  Sophocles. 
The  following  is  from  the  concluding  act  of  the  tragedy.  lEdipns 
having  put  out  his  own  eyes  in  his  agony  and  remorse  at  the  crimes 
he  had  nnconsoionaly  committed,  has  this  ooUoqny  with  Creoui  his 
anccessor  to  the  throne  of  Thebes : — * 


'  The  best  editions  of  8ot>hocIes  are  those  ut  Bruuek,  fonr  volumes  8vo.; 
of  Erfordi,  with  Beolia.  Iict«s,  snd  Indexo!>,  Loip^ic,  1802-1825,  Reven 
volnmei  Svo. ;  and  of  Schneider,  with  Oerman  notoM  nnd  a  Lexicon,  ten 
vohimes  Svo.  The  EngH«h  versions  nr«*  by  Frrtnklin,  17.'!^.  Poff.  r,  ITs's.  .umI 
l>alo,  1821;  which  In>-1  hax  a  good  intioduiiion.  The  uUiuirable  Lexicon 
Sojthoc/f.u7n,  by  Kllendt,  in  two  volumef>,  has  been  abridged  and  traaslated, 
and  piilili.dicd  in  '<no  vohmu-  Svo..  Trdhoys,  Oxford,  and  Will  be  fonnd 
of  great  service  to  the  student  ol  ISophocle^. 
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CEKON. — (£DIPUS. 

Cr.    I  coino  not  to  insult  thee,  Q3«Jipu^», 
Or  add  recrlminatioii  to  thy  sorrows. 

But  you,  if  nought  of  reverence  ye  retain 

For  those  of  TTinrtal  birth,  at  h  ast  respect 

The  all-sus-iaiiiiug  flame  of  you  fair  sun, 

Nor  drag  the  dire  pollution  into  light, 

Whioh  nor  the  earth,  Bor  heaveii-descending  rain, 

Nor  day's  broad  light  can  evermore  rndiiro. 

Haste,  nnd  immure  him  instantly  within, 

For  decency  demands  that  kindred  ears 

Alone  should  listen  to  a  kinsman's  woes. 

(Ei,   Now  by  the  gods,  since  thou  hast  passed  my  hopes, 
And,  best  thyself  of  men,  dost  freely  come 
To  me  the  most  abandoned,  grant  one  boon— 
Kot  for  myself,  but  thee,  I  oak, 

Cr.  "What  hoon 

Would'si  thou  of  me  so  fervently  implore  f 

(lui.    Drive  mo  from  Thebe>  afar,  wlii-re  never  more 
May  I  e'er  hoUl  comiririnion  with  mankind. 

Cr.    Thiri  had  1  dono,  bo  well  assured,  but  first 
*Tis  meet  to  ask  the  pleasure  of  the  god* 

Tliat  pleasure  hath  already  been  declared; 
lie  <l(>(>iim  the  impious  i>arricide  to  death. 

Cr.    Thu??  hntli  he  willed  ;  yet  in  so  dark  a  crisis 
Tis  better  far  again  to  aiik  his  pleasure. 

(Kd,   Wilt  thon  oonsnlt  him  for  a  wretoh  like  me  f 

Cr.    Thy  fall  hath  tau_'ht  us  to  revere  liis  truth. 

O'Ai.    I  charcro  an<l  will  .-idjure  thee  t<>  cntiuiib 
With  decent  litca  the  dead  who  lies  wilhiu — 
Such  office  best  beseems  tliy  kindred  blood. 
Nor  longer  let  my  natiye  oity  deign 
To  grant  me  refuge  in  her  friendly  walls  ; 
Bnt  flrlve  me  hence,  to  dwell  on  that  wild  mount, 
My  own  Cithaeron  called,  which  erst  my  parents, 
While  yet  I  lived,  designed  my  sepulchre ; — 
'As  thej  my  death  ordained,  so  let  me  die. 
Too  well  I  know,  nor  liliirht  of  keini  tlisea^e, 
Nor  other  ill  could  slay  uie.    1  was  siiati  hcd 
From  death,  to  dare  this  more  than  deadly  deed. 
Bnt  as  onr  fato  began,  so  let  as  on. — 
As  for  my  children— for  my  sons,  0  Creon, 
Take  no  solicitnde — f«ir  they  are  men — 
Where'er  tln'y  lo.nn,  they  cannot  feel  the  pangs 
Of  piercing  penury. — But,  01  my  daughteiisl — 
My  mnoh  loved  daughters in  the  weak  estate 
Of  virgin  helplessness — who  never  dwelt 
Apart  from  their  lovetl  father,  and  with  whom 
1  over  shared  my  pomp — my  joy — my  all, — 
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Be  those  ihy  constant  oaro,  and  grant  me  now 
To  clasp  them,  and  bewail  our  common  woes* 
Ament,  O  kingt^ 

0,  generous  monarch,  while  my  hand  in ny  toach  theiDi 
I  seem  to  hold,  as  though  I  saw  them  atill. 

What  do  I  say  ? — 

To  gods!  my  mnoh  lored  cbfldren  do  I  hear, 

Wailing  our  woes  ? — hath  pitying  Croon  sent 
The  dcarost  pledges  of  mj  l07e  to  bloBB  me  ? 
Are  my  words  true  ? 

CV.  They  are.  My  care  provided  this  delight, 
Aflsnred  of  old  what  joy  their  presence  gave  thee. 

(Ed,   O  be  thon  blest  for  this,  and  mayst  thou  find 
Tho  go(!  n.  better  guard  tlirin  T  liaro  fouml  him. 
Whore  are  ye,  my  sweet  chiMron  ?    Come,  Q  come, 
To  mine  embrace,  as  to  a  brother's  hands, 
Whicli  jet  hare  qnenched  a  flsther's  eyes  fn  darkness, 
lour  fother,  my  poor  children  (tbongb  unseen. 
Unknown  the  deed),  by  her  who  gave  mo  life. 
O'er  yon  I  weej) — though  uevor  more,  alas  I 
Can  1  behold  you, — ^yet  I  know  too  well 
That  ye  must  linger  on  throngb  life  in  sorrow. 
While  bitterest  anguish  waits  you  with  mankind. 
To  wliat  assembled  crowds  will  yc  ro?5ort, 
What  festive  scenes,  from  which  witli  downcast  looks 
Ye  will  not  steal  dejected  to  your  home, 
Yonnelves  more  wept  than  Uiat  ideal  wof 
And  when  in  Beauty's  Temal  pride  ye  bloom, 
Ah  who,  my  dauirhters,  who  in  nnptia!  tie 
Will  load  you  to  liis  lionso,  nor  hfod  the  stain 
Fixed  ou  my  wretchcl  pareuls,  and  on  yours  ? 
What  taint  is  wanting '!   Fii-st,  yonr  father  slew 
His  father;  then,  in  guilty  wedlock  linked 
To  his  own  mother,  gave  yon  hirth,  my  rhil-lren. 
From  the  snmo  source  whence  his  own  litV  lie  drow. 
Thus  will  ye  be  reproached.    Who,  tlu  u,  will  wed  you  ? 
None,  none,  my  daughters — ^ye  must  pine,  alas  1 
Deserted,  and  with  nuptial  rites  nnhh  s  1 1. 
Son  of  Meno»cons,  since  thou  now  art  Irft 
Sole  j)aront  to  tliese  orphans  (wo,  wlio  once 
Bore  that  beloved  name,  in  ruiu  whelmed). 
Ah,  leave  them  not,  for  they  are  still  thy  kindred. 
To  roam  in  friendless  penury,  unwedded ; — 
Lot  not  their  misery  eqnal         lost  father's* 
Ah,  pity  them,  so  young,  so  innocont, 
By  every  friend  deserted,  save  by  thco. 
Assent,  most  noble  monarch,  pledge  thy  hand* 
And  ye,  my  children,  were  your  age  mature 
To  hood  instruction,  much  wonl  1  I  "xhoi  t  yon. — 
I^ow  would  I  breathe  alone  this  parting  pr.iyer. 
Where'er  your  destined  home,  may  Heaven  assign 
A  happier  lot  tlian  your  most  wretched  father's. 
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KURiriD£S. 

PLODBI80SD  ABOUT  450  B.  C. 

Pivlno  RuripidpF.  thl«  tomb  irr;  koo 

8<»  fair^i.H  tiol  ii  ni<>tiiiTn*-nt  for  lln'<\ 

8o  mocli  M  thoa  for  it ;  siace  »U  will  own 

Tbat  tbj  ImmorUl  famo  adonis  the  stone.' 

KrBiPiDKS,  the  Intogt  in  birth  of  the  srreat  Hn  i-k  trageilians,  though 
ontlived  by  Sophorlfs,  was  born  B.  C.  480,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Tims  the  three  tragic  poets  of  Athens  are  brought  into  direct 
coniifotion  with  the  most  glorious  day  of  her  annals ;  for  while  it  is 
8aid  that  Euripides  first  saw  the  light  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle, 
i&chylns,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  fought  in  it ;  and  SophocleSf 
a  beautiful  boy  of  fifteen,  took  part  in  the  chorus  at  the  festival  which 
celebrated  the  victory. 

Euripides  spent  his  youth  in  perfecting  himself  in  tho  highest  phy- 
sical and  mental  accomplishments — in  gymnastics — in  rhetoric  under 
ProtUcus,  in  morals  under  Socrates,  and  in  physics  under  Aiiaxncoras, 
He  began  to  compose  trage<1ios  at  a  very  early  ago,  for  In-  found  tlie 
theatre  a  safer  and  rea<lier  medium  of  diirnsing  his  sentiments  tliaii 
throiiijh  tho  schools  of  piiilonophy.  He  was  very  dotMcl  in  liis  ojiinions 
and  very  bold  in  ntterin^'  them  ;  and  upon  ono  occasion  when  tho 
audience  clamorously  demrmded  that  a  sentiment  in  tho  play  which 
they  were  witnessing  shoiild  be  expunged,  the  poet  cann*  forward  and 
boldly  told  them  that  it  WAS  his  province  to  teach  them  and  not  theirs 
to  instruct  him.^ 

In  his  domestic  relations  Euripides  wa^  very  unhappy.  I  If  was 
twice  married,  and  both  his  wives  proved  unworthy  of  him.  This 
will  account  for  the  low  moral  position  which  woman  so  often  occu- 
pies in  his  tragedies,  and  the  very  severe  rtMnarks  which  he,  here  and 
there,  vents  against  the  sex.  His  first  wife  he  was  comp*  lU  d  to  n  pn- 
diate  for  abandoned  conduct ;  and  tho  second,  by  her  open  proliigacy, 
caused  Jmt  husband  to  be  so  ridiculed  that  he  was  forc*^d  to  leave 
Athens.  On  doing  so,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Arch*daus.  King  of 
Hacedon,  bjr  whom  he  was  received  with  the  most  distinguished 

*  Translated  from  an  epigram  iu  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Qreek  An- 
tholofcy. 

-  Would  that  more  of  our  modern  "clergy"  thus  knew  tbi  ir  own  pi>^v  r 
and  province,  and  bad  ^^imilar  courage  in  proclaiming  the  truth,  and  uoi  bo 
so  fearful  of  di8i)lea:iing  their  congregatiuus  !     So  did  twI  the  apostles : 

Whether  it  be  right  to  hearken  unto  yoa  more  than  unto  God— jadge  ye.'* 
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honors.  There,  in  peace  ami  ease,  be  passed  tlic  remaiuder  of  his  days, 
and  died  in  the  sovetity-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Ilis  remains  were 
removed  to  Vella,  where  Archehiu.s  lionored  them  with  a  sumptuous 

fuiKial,  and  erected  a  monument  ovur  themJ 

Euripides  wrulc  about  eii,'lily  jdays,  of  -svhieh  eighteen  are  extant, 
namely,  Alcestis,  Mtdm,  JUppoJijtus^  Ilimha,  Ih  radid.r,  Sn}>plic(8 
Afnlieren^  Ion,  J/*rrul(S  Juniis,  Androinarlir,  IpJtiijinia  nt  Tauris, 
Wroadcs,  EUclrUy  Ihltna,  lphi(jmia  at  Aniis,  liarchiv,  Phunii^sop, 
Cifclopg,  and  Orestes;  all  of  which  are  connected  with  the  history  and 
mythology  of  Greece.* 

The  Alctalis^  contaiub  suuie  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in  the  whole 


*  In  eompMring  Euripidet  and  the  other  two  mastera  in  Grecian  tragedy, 

it  niMV  be  said  that  heriink^  fir'^t  in  {rn;ric  ropro.-cntatinn  ntul  efr<'Ct  ;  Sopho- 
cles first  in  dramatic  symmetry  and  ornament;  JBschylus  first  in  poetic  vigor 
and  grandeur.  jBschylot  wae  the  moat  sablime ;  Sophocles  the  meet  bean- 
tifnl;  Bnripides  the  most  pathetic.  The  fir.<4t  di^play.t  the  lofty  intellect; 
the  second  exorotses  the  cultivatctl  taste;  the  thirrl  inflnlj^c?  the  feeling 
heart.  Each,  aa  it  were,  shows  you  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  in  .J^schylus, 
it  ii  a  naked  hero,  with  all  the  strength,  boldnees,  and  dignity  of  olden  time. 
Ill  Sc].hoclc?  and  Euripi'lt->,  it  niny  In-  ik  rhnps  t!i'  •  .r-.u-  Iil  to  ;  but  with  the 
former,  he  hM  put  un  the  Uowing  robes,  the  eleguut  ud(lre».<i,  and  the  iioft 
urbanity  of  a  polished  ngc  ;  with  the  latter,  he  ill  yielding  to  some  melan- 
choly emotion,  ever  heedless  of  his  jiosture  or  gMt,and  casting  fai«  unvalued 
drnyKTV  nc;:ri;4ci)tly  about  him.  Tht y  Imvo  been  corapnred  by  nn  illustra- 
tion from  another  art:  "The  sablime  and  daring  .£schylu8  resembles  some 
strong  and  Impregnable  castle  sitnated  on  a  rock,  whose  martial  grandeur 
awes  the  bcholiK  r — its  buttlonu  nts  ik-fi'iiibMl  by  heroe.s,  and  its  ^Mtes  jirou-lly 
bung  with  trophies.  Sophocles  api>ear8  with  splendid  dignity,  like  some  im- 
perial palace  of  richest  architecture,  the  symmetry  of  whose  parts  and  the 
chaste  magnificence  of  the  whole  delight  the  eye  and  command  the  appro- 
bnticn  of  the  judgment.  Thepathefk-  ami  nmrul  Ktii  i{ti<1es  hath  the  solemnity 
of  a  Uotbic  temple,  whose  storied  windows  admit  a  dim  religious  light,  enough 
to  show  its  high  embowed  roof,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead  which  rise 
in  evorj'  part,  itnprc-Mn;;  otir  rainds  willi  j  ify  und  terrnr  at  the  uncertain 
and  short  duration  of  human  greatness,  and  with  an  awful  sense  of  our  own 
mortality." — Potter. 

The  best  modern  editions  of  Enripides  are  :  that  of  Matthias,  Leipalc, 
1813-29.  in  nine  volumes ;  tin-  01n«pinv  e  lition  of  1821,  nine  volumes  8vo. ; 
and  that  of  Dindorf,  16.^2 — iO,  Oxford,  tour  volumes,  large  8vo.  The 
chief  translations  Into  English,  are  Potter's,  published  in  Valpey's  Clas- 
sical Library,  and  Woo  lhuirs,  which  is  said  to  be,  by  the  Critical  Review, 
••occurate  and  just,  but  inharmonious."  A  literal  translation,  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  may  be  found  in  Bohn's  Cln-H.^ical  Library,  two  volumes.  T.  W.  C. 
Edwards,  London,  1821 — 24,  has  published  editions  of  Medea,  Hecuba,  Phoe- 
nis^oo.  and  Alcc^tis,  with  a  !tfi  r-il  i.ro«c  trnn-Iatiun.  rr*-siib-iit  Woolsey,  of 
Yale  College,  given  us  very  valuable  editions,  with  English  notes,  of  the 
.4/e»Jfi<  of  Euripides,  tiie  Antigom  and  Eleetra  of  Sophooles,  and  the  Pro- 
fnethetis  Viucti's  uf  ^schylus. 

*  Founded  on  iho  fnblp  of  Alresti«:  (lyin<r  f-ir  her  hnoband  AdmetUS.  Milton 
alludes  to  thu  slury  in  bi.-;  "  .Suiuict  on  Irn  Dfctasud  Wife'*— 

Wclhouiilit  I  >AW  my  i.ite  eHpouHod  saint 
I'-i  tii-ui  to  uie  like  AIcchUh  from  tho  grnvo, 
Whom  Juve'«  great  Koa  to  her  glad  haabaod  gave, 

Bescoed  ITom  death  by  force,  thuagli  pale  and  Mat. 
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Qrecian  drama.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  preparations  made  hy 
the  heroic  wife  for  her  approaching  end — lier  apostrophe  to  the  nuptial 
chamber — her  own  gentle  departure  and  leave-taking  of  life,  preceded 
hy  maternal  anxieties  and  thoughts  of  love — form  an  instance  of  the 
pathetic  of  which  all  the  works  of  ancient  times  can  famish  no  similar 
example.  Tlie  scene  of  the  tragedj  is  laid  at  Pherro,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  beautiful  cities  of  Thessalj,  and  of  which  Admetus, 
who  married  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  so  famed  for  her  conjugal 
virtue:^,  was  king.  In  consetiuonce  of  tho  kind  treatment  which 
Apollo,  when  biiniriheil  from  heaven,  received  from  Adnietus,  the  deity 
prevailed  upon  the  fates  to  grant  that,  when  the  period  set  to  the  life 
of  Admetus  sliould  arrive,  it  might  be  prolonged  by  one  of  liis  family 
dying  in  liis  stead.  This  was  done  by  liis  wife  Alcesti.^,  whose  fidelity 
and  devotion  in  surrendering  herself  to  death  for  her  husband,  but 
who  wa!^  r<!scued  from  the  grasp  of  the  grim  tyrant  by  Uid  prowess  of 
Horoules,  are  so  exquisitelj  described  in  this  play. 


A  SCENE  FROM  ALCESTIS. 

When  she  knew 

The  destined  day  was  come,  in  foanUin  water 

^Vio  bathed  her  lily-tinctured  limbs,  then  took 

From  her  rich  chests,  of  odorons  cedar  form'd, 

A  splendid  robe,  and  her  mo«t  radiant  dress : 

Thus  gorgeously  array'd,  she  stood  before 

The  hallow'd  flames,  and  thus  addressed  her  ptajer: 

"O  queen,  I  go  to  the  infernal  .slia<les  ; 

Yot,  ore  I  go,  with  reverence  let  me  breathe 

My  last  retjuest :  protect  my  orphan  children  ; 

Make  my  son  happy  with  the  iHfe  he  loves, 

Au  I  \v<  d  my  daughter  to  a  noble  husband  ; 

Hot  let  them,  like  their  mother,  to  tho  tomb 

Untimely  gink,  hnt  in  their  native  land 

Be  blessed  through  lengthon'd  life  to  honor'd  age." 

Then  to  eaeh  altar  in  the  royal  house 

She  went,  and  erown'd  it,  and  addressed  her  tows, 

Plucking  thr>  myrtle  houu'h  :  nor  tear,  nor  5?it:h 

Came  from  her,  neither  «liil  the  approaching  ill 

Change  the  fre»h  beauties  of  her  vermeil  cheek. 

Her  chamber  then  she  visits,  and  her  bed : 

Tliere  her  team  flow'd,  an*!  thus  she  spoke:  **0  bed, 

To  which  my  wo'l<le<i  lord,  for  whom  I  die| 

Led  nie  a  virgin  bride,  farewell :  to  thee 

No  blame  do  I  impute,  for  me  alone 

Hast  then  destroyed :  disdaining  to  betray 

Thee,  and  my  Im,  I  die;  to  thee  shall  come 

Some  other  woman,  not  more  oliaste,  perchance 
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Moro  happy."  As  bIic  lay,  she  kiss*d  the  oouch, 
And  bathed  it  with  a  flood  of  lean;  tliAt  i)ua*dt 

Slic  left  h«ir  chamber,  then  returird,  and  oft 
Slio  K'ft  it,  ott  rrtnrn'cl.  find  ou  tho  concli 
Fondly,  each  time  she  euter'd,  cast  herself. 
Her  children,  as  thoy  hung  upon  her  robes 
Weeping,  Alio  raised,  and  clasp'd  them  to  her  breast 
Bach  after  each,  aa  now  about  to  die. 

Before  she  departs,  she  exacts  from  Admetos  a  solemn  promise  never 
to  form  another  union— 

In  tlieir  hioJIhm  '.-^  house 
Let  them  be  lords  :  wed  not  again,  to  set 
A  stepdame  o*er  my  ohildren,  some  base  woman 
That  wants  my  virtues ;  she,  throogh  jealousy, 
Will  work  .-igainst  their  lives,  because  to  thee 
I  bore  tlicm  :  do  not  this,  I  beg  thee  do  not ; 
For  to  the  oflEspring  of  a  former  bod 
A  stepdame  oomes  sliarp  as  a  serpent's  tooth. 

The  chorus  soon  azmoonces  the  mournful  fact — 

She's  gone ;  thy  wife,  Admetns,  is  no  more. 

The  deep  and  inconsolable  distress  of  the  husband  and  children  is 
then  described  by  Kurii>i(U's  in  that  true  pathos  of  whicli  he  and  our 
own  Shakspeare  reni.iin  ihe  unrivalled  niast«'r.s.  Ikit  in  a  few  dnys 
a  stranger  presents  luuiseif  to  the  desolate  maus^iou  :  it  la  nu  iuas  tiiaa 
Hercules  lilmself. 

Adm.    Ilail,  son  of  Jove,  of     r^eus'  noble  blood. 
Uer,    Hail  thou,  Admetus,  King  of  Thessaly. 

The  hero-gaest  soon  learns  the  eanse  why  the  whole  mansion  is  filled 
with  grief,  and  resolves  within  himself  to  explore  the  dark  regions 
below,  to  faoe  its  terrors,  and  to  bring  back  the  deplored  Alcestia.  In 
a  few  days  he  reappears,  leading  a  most  beantifol  female,  and  prssents 
her  to  Admetns. 

Her.  Wilt  thou  still  lead  a  lonely,  wi  low'd  life  ? 

Adm,  Never  shaU  other  woman  shan?  my  bed. 

//er.  And  think*Bt  thou  this  will  anght  avail  tlie  dead  f 

Aflm.  Tliis  honor  is  her  dne,  where'er  she  be. 

//'  /■.  This  liath  niy  praise,  though  n.»nr  allied  to  frenzy. 

Adm,  Praise  lue,  or  not,  I  ne'er  will  wed  a^ain. 

Ifer*  I  praise  thee  that  thou  art  faithful  to  thy  wife. 

Adm»  Though  dead,  if  I  betray  her,  may  I  die  f 

J/er,  Well,  take  this  noble  lady  to  thy  hon  . 

Adm.  No,  by  tliy  f  itlnT  Jove  let  me  cntnMt  theo, 

J/er,  Nut  to  do  this  would  be  the  greatest  wrong. 

Adm>  To  do  it  would  with  anguish  rend  my  heart. 
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/Tier.    Lot  TOC  prprnil ;  this  crrfico  mny  find  its  mpf"!. 
Afhn.    0  that  thou  never  hnil.^t  rei-oivcii  t]\U  ]>rizo  I 
Utr.    Yet  iu  my  victory  thou  art  victor  witii  mo. 
Adm,   Tfs  noblj  said :  jet  let  this  woman  go. 
ffer*  If  she  most  go,  she  sliall :  but  must  uie  go  f 
Adm.    She  must,  if  I  inenr  not  thy  displeasnre. 
Jf>r.    Tlioro  ia  fi  canine  tliat  prompts  my  earnestness. 
Adm.    Thou  hast  pruvail'd,  but  much  agaiust  my  will. 
Her*  The  time  will  oome  when  thou  wilt  thank  me  for  it* 
Adm.  Weilt  if  I  must  feoelve  her,  lead  her  in. 

[To  his  attenrfantt,'} 

Her.    Cliarge  servants  with  her  I    No,  that  Diust  not  be. 

Adm,    Load  her  thyself,  then,  if  thy  will  incline  thee. 

JETer*  No»  to  thy  hand  alone  will  I  oommSt  her* 
•  ilrfsi.    I  touch  her  not ;  but  she  hath  leave  tO  enter* 

Her.    I  shall  intrust  Lor  only  to  thy  hand. 

Adm,    Thou  dost  constrain  me,  king,  against  my  will. 

Htr,    Venture  to  stretch  thy  hand,  and  touch  the  stranger'n. 

Adm»  I  toaoh  her,  as  I  would  the  headless  Goigon* 

Htr*  Hast  thou  her  hand  ? 

Adm.  I  have. 

Her.  Then  hold  her  safe ; 

Hereafter  thou  wilt  say  the  son  of  Jove 
Hath  heen  a  generons  gvest.  View  now  her  face ; 

[He  UJU  hffr  wU.^ 

See  if  she  hoars  resemblance  to  tliy  wife ; 
And  thus  made  happy,  bid  farewell  to  grief. 

Adm,    0  godS)  what  shall  I  say  f    Tis  marrellouSy 
Bzoeeding  hope.  See  I  mj  wife  indeed, 
Or  doUi  some  god  distract  me  with  false  joy  f 

Her,    In  very  deed  do«it  thou  behold  thy  wife. 

Adm,    See  that  it  be  no  phantom  from  beneath. 

Her*   Make  not  thy  friend  one  that  evokes  the  shades* 

Adm.   And  do  I  see  my  wife,  whom  I  entomb'd  f 

Her,    I  marvel  not  that  thou  art  diffident. 

Adm,    I  toucli  lier:  may  I  speak  to  her  as  living  ? 

Her.    Speak  to  her ;  thou  hast  all  thy  heart  could  wish. 

il^fin.   Dearest  of  women,  do  I  see  again 
lliat  face,  that  person  ?   This  exceeds  all  hope: 
I  never  thought  tliat  I  should  see  thee  more.  • 

Hrr.    Tliou  hast  her;  may  no  god  ho  envious  tn  theo! 

Adm.    O,  be  thou  bless'd,  thou  generous  son  oi  Jove  1 
Thj  father's  might  protect  thee  1  Then  alone 
liast  raised  her  to  me :  from  the  realms  below 
How  hast  thou  brought  her  to  the  light  of  life  f 
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FUOM  A  CllOaUS  IN  THE  AI.CESTJS.  ■ 

We  will  not  look  ou  her  burial  stxl, 

As  the  cell  of  sepnlolinil  sleep : 
It  shall  be  as  the  shrine  of  a  radiant  god, 
And  the  ptlcrim  shall  visit  tliat  blest  abode, 

To  worshij)  and  not  to  wi'op. 
And  as  he  turns  his  step:4  aside, 

ThQs  shall  he  breathe  his  voif — 
H«'r<*  slept  a  srlfwh'voted  bride  ; 
or  <'M.  to  ^av.'  lnT  h^rdshe  died, 

bhc  is  a  spirit  now. 


raOM  A  CHORUS  IN  THE  HECUBA, 

The  fatal  hour  was  midnight^s  calm, 

When  the  feast  was  done,  and  sleep  like  balm 

Was  shed  on  every  eye. 
Hiish'd  was  tlie  chorUvS  symphonjr, 

The  sac ri  lice  was  o'er. 
My  lord  to  rest  his  limbs  had  flung, 
His  idle  spear  in  its  place  was  huDg, 

Tie  drenmed  of  foes  no  more. 
And  I,  while  I  lost  raj  lifeless  gaze, 
In  the  depth  of  the  golden  mirror's  blaze, 

That  my  last  li<?ht  task  was  aiding, 
Was  \vr.\itliiiu'  with  fillets  my  tresses*  mase, 

An<l  %rith  playful  fiogers  braiding. 
Then  came  a  shout ; 

Through  the  noiseless  city  the  cry  rang  out, 
Yoar  homes  are  won,  if  je  scale  the  tower, 
Sons  of  the  Oreeks  1  is  it  not  the  hour  V* 


AN  ENOOANTINQ  YALX. 

Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  ninnnuring  bees  ; 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there ;  and  at  summer  noon, 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  eoncealed, 
Sing  to  herself         «         #         «  # 
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TRUE  Lllillitii. 

This  is  tine  liberty,  when  free-bom  men, 
Having  to  advifle  the  public,  may  speak  free; 

Wbicli  ho  wlio  can  and  will,  (les»jrvos  liit,'}t  praise: 
Wlto  nt.'itlier  (  an,  nor  will,  may  lioM  liis  peace: 
Wiutt  can  bu  justur  iu  a  statu  than  ihia  i 


f  IBSr  LOVB. 

There  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village-girls  singing  wild  madricrals. 
Dip  their  white  vestmeiits  in  its  waters  clear. 
And  bang  them  to  the  smi.   There  first  I  saw  her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  ftill  of  flro, 
'Twas  heaven  to  look  npon  ;  and  her  sweet  TOlee, 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings, 
At  ouce  spoke  joy  aud  sadness  to  my  t>oul ! 

OPENING  OP  THK  MIDSA.* 

TUB  XUBSfi  OF  MEDEA,  ALONE. 

0,  that  the  gallant  Ai^o  had  not  wlngVl 

Her  course  to  Colchis  through  the  clashing  rocks 

Of  the  Blaok  finxine ;  that  in  Pelion's  groves 


'  Medea,  the  daughter  of  iBetes,  King  of  Colchis,  becuiaing  enamored  of 
J«s<»o,  is  enabled,  by  ber  aeqnaintanee  with  the  art  of  mngic,  to  «xtrieat« 

her  lovif  from  all  his  dangers,  and  facilitriff  liis  acniii-^ition  ol  tho  cfU-briit<Ml 
gohlen  fleece.  After  this  conqueat,  Ja.^on  ranrries  hi.«i  preserver,  with  wh<*m 
^le  elofHisi,  auJ  alter  gome  time  settles)  ot  Corinth.  Here,  unmindful  of  his 
ohli^x.itions,  he  is  desirous  of  divorcing  his  wife,  !in<l  of  cnntracting  a  raar- 
t'mvzi'  with  Oliiuoe,  the  dnu;rhter  of  Kin^'  <'ri  iTi.  wlio,  foariiij^  the  cruoTty  and 
power  of  Medea,  banishes  her  and  her  two  t^ons  from  the  country,  in  order 
to  teenre  bis  daughter  from  ber  rereage.  The  nnhappy  wemao,  driTen  to 
despair  by  this  insult,  pretends  to  submit  to  the  sentence;  and  having 
secured  nn  R?ty]nm  for  herself  at  Athens,  ficnd.s  her  fon?  with  rich  presents 
to  tUu  bride ;  uud,  by  this  inter{>o9ttion  of  Jason,  succeeds  in  obtaining  her 
good  offices  with  the  king,  to  permit  the  jonthf  to  remain  at  Corinth,  under 
the  protection  of  tlieir  fuihor.  The  youlli5t  nro  now  sent  h-yck  to  their  mother, 
and  Ulaace  hastens  to  array  herself  in  the  splendid  robes  presented  by  her 
rival ;  bat  loen  finds  that  the  eneHantrera  has  infVised  a  dmaly  poison,  whieh 
prove«  fatal  both  to  her.telf  find  hor  father.  Jai»on,  ftppr<  li  i  ive  of  the  fate 
which  tnfiT  fuvait  hi«  «on.<!,  hn.««ten?«  f«  Ih^ir  rcsfnic  :  but  finds,  on  his  arrival, 
that  Medea  has  already  sacrificed  them  uu  vxpiation  of  the  infidelity  of 
ber  hui«band,  whose  ngony  she  derides;  and,  defying  his  re.^entmcnt,  flies 
thrr>ii;:h  like  air  with  her  ilaqghtered  children,  in  a  chariot  drawo  by  winged 
dragons. 
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Tiic  piue  hoA  ne'er  been  fell'd ;  uor  at  the  oars 
The  heroes*  hands  had  htbor'd  when  thej  soagkt 

The  golden  flecco  for  Pelias :  then  my  qoeeOi 

Medea,  lia<I  not  plouirhM  tlio  watery  way 

To  tower'd  lolcos,  luarldeiiing  with  tho  love] 

Ol'  Jaoon  ;  nor,  the  daughters  won  to  slay^ 

Their  father  Pelias,  had  she  fixed  her  seat* 

At  Corinth,  with  her  husband  and  her  sons  : 

A  pleasing  flight,  indeed,  to  those  whoso  land 

She  made  her  rosidence;  while  every  thou|^ht» 

studious  to  aid  him,  wad  on  Ja&ou  iix^d. 

This  is  the  state  of  firmest  happiness, 

When  from  the  husband  no  discordant  will 

The  wife  cstraiicos  : — but  their  dearest  ties 

Of  love  are  loosened  ;  all  is  variance  now 

And  hate :  for  Jason,  to  his  children  false, 

False  to  my  mistress,  for  a  royal  bride 

Ilath  left  her  couch,  and  wedded  Creon's  daoghtery 

Lord  of  tliis  land.    Ill  doth  M(><1ot  1>rook 

Tliis  base  dishonor;  on  his  oath  siie  cuUh,  « 

Recalls  their  plighted  hands,  the  firmest  pledge 

Of  matoal  faith,  and  oalls  the  gods  to  witness 

What  a  requital  she  from  Jason  finds. 

Of  food  regardless,  and  in  sorrow  sunk 

She  lies,  and  melts  in  tears  each  tedious  hour 

Since  first  she  knew  her  lord  had  injured  her; 

Nor  lifts  her  eje,  nor  lifts  her  face  from  the  earth, 

Deaf  to  her  friends'  entreaties  as  a  rock. 

Or  billow  of  the  sea  ;  save  when  she  turns 

Her  snowy  neck,  and  to  herself  bewails 

Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  house, 

Which  she  betray'd  to  follow  this  base  man, 

Wlio  treats  her  now  with  such  indignity. 

Atilictiou  now  hath  taught  her  what  it  is 

iSot  to  forsake  a  parent  and  his  house. 

8be  hates  her  children,  nor  with  pleasure  sees  tliem. 

I  fear  her,  lest  she  form  some  strange  design ; 

For  violent  her  temper,  and  of  wrongs 

Impatient:  well  I  know  her,  and  I  fear  her, 

Lest,  in  the  dead  ot'  night,  when  all  are  laid 

In  deep  repose,  she  Steal  Into  the  honse, 

And  plunge  into  their  breast  the  piercing  sword; 

Or  murder  ov'n  the  monarch  of  the  land. 

Or  tlie  new-married  Jason,  on  herself 

Drawing  severer  ills  :  for  like  a  storm 

Her  passions  swell :  and  he  that  dares  enrage  her 

Will  have  small  cause  to  boast  his  victory. 

Bnt  Foo,  her  sons  from  tlio  trymtiastic  ring 

Ki  turnine.  headless  ot"  their  mother's  ills; 

For  youth  holds  no  society  with  grief. 

PoUtr. 
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HERODOTUS. 

FLOUUISU£D  ABOCX  450  B.  C. 

ScABCBLT  anything  more  Is  known  of  the  life  of  the  "Father  of  Hia- 
iory,*'  than  of  the  "  Father  of  Epic  Poetrj.*'  He  was  tx»m  fn  Hallear- 
nassns,  in  Asia  Minor»  B.  0.  484,  and  when  about  twentjr-ilTe  yeait 
old  he  entered  upon  that  coarse  of  patient  and  obsenrant  travel  which 
was  to  render  his  name  iUnstrions  as  a  philosophic  tourist  and  histo- 
rian. The  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  Scythla,  and  the  Eaxine  Sea ; 
the  Isles  of  the  il%»au ;  Bjria,  E^Tpt,  Palestine,  Colchis,  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  Bebatana,  and  even  Babjlon  were  the  objects  of  his 
nnwearled  research.  On  his  return  tnnn  his  traTels,  after  ahont 
twentj  years,  he  settled  for  some  time  at  Samoa,  as  there  were  political 
disturbances  in  his  native  city.  Where  he  composed  the  whole  of  his 
history  is  not  known ;  but  after  some  time  he  went  to  Olympia,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  there,  amid  the  Tehement 
applause  of  the  assembled  Greeks,'  recited  the  nine  books  of  bis  work, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  which  were  honored  by  the  title  of  the  Nine 
Muses.  Alter  this,  for  twelve  years  continuously,  he  prosecuted 
his  historical  and  geographical  investigations,  principally  in  the 
Grecian  provinces  ;  and  when  an  Athenian  colony  was  about  to  sail 
for  Magna  Graecia,  in  Italy,  Ikrodotus  went  with  them,  and  in  the  city 
which  they  founded,  Thnrii,'  on  the  bay  of  Tarentura,  he  took  up  his 
final  resting  place,  occupying  himself  in  revising  and  correcting  his 
great  work.  The  exact  pei-Itul  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  took 
place  about  the  year  40G  B.  C. 

Herodotus'  history  is  divided,  as  was  before  said,  into  nine  books, 
named  aftt'r  the  Nina  Muses.  It»  main  subject  is  the  history  of  the 
struggles  of  tlio  Greeks  for  their  liberties,  and  their  final  triumphs 
over  the  Persian  power,  and  to  this  end  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nate. A  love  of  Greece  and  her  free  institutions  was  the  prevailing 
feature  of  his  mind ;  and  yet  he  gives  us,  not  only  the  history  of 
Greece  mi'l  the  powers  with  which  ghe  came  in  conflict,  but  also  of 
almost  all  of  the  then  known  world.  His  style  Is  characterized  by 
dignity  and  simplicity  united,  and  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to 

*  It  is  tnid  that  the  hiotorian  Tbucjdide?,  then  a  boy,  stood  by  his  side, 
and,  toiioh«d  by  tb«  noble  ambition  of  future  excellence,  was  affbeUd  even  to 
tears  by  the  recit&tioos  of  Herodotus. 

'  Henee  he  i*  semetiniM  called  the  historian  of  Xborti. 
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the  poetical  drapery  of  Homer.  From  hia  beinc:  the  first  wlio  attaeh<»d 
to  history  tlie  ncctasary  aids  of  geography  auJ  chiuiiology,  wilhout 
which,  k^lrabo  remarks,  history  i.s  a  blind  guide;  as  well  as  the  first 
to  show  that  facts  may  be  highly  interestiiiLr  without  tlx-  aiil  of  fiction, 
he  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  History:"'  and  on  account  of  this 
lively  interest  with  which  he  invests  hia  bubject  hu  has  been  called 
by  Miiller  the  "Homer  of  History.''* 

As  to  the  authority  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian,  no  one  who  reads 
him  can  fur  a  moment  doubt.  Not  being  what  is  teimed  a  philaso- 
]jiiual  historian,  he  has  no  theory  to  defend,  or  particular  views  to 
Huj>i)ort.  He  gives  no  coloring  to  tlie  events  which  he  relates  by  any 
critical  or  political  refiectious  of  hia  own.  llis  innate  truthfulness 
displays  itself  on  all  occasions,  for  he  constantly  distinguishes  what 
he  relates  on  the  authority  of  others,  from  what  lie  has  become  ac- 
<|uaiuted  with  as  an  eye-witness  ;  and  all  modern  researches  and 
investigations  have  tended  to  establish  on  a  firmer  basis  bis  character 
for  impartiality,  and  bis  aathority  as  an  bistorian.' 

' '  The  obarm  of  Herodotus*  writingi  eoiudtts  in  tbe  eamestoeM  of  »  men 

who  (lp«rHhe?  cntmtric*  nn  "ve-wUnc^?,  nnd  evente  as  one  accustomed  to 
participate  in  them.  The  lile,  ihe  raciness,  the  vigor  of  an  adventurer  and 
a  wanderer,  glow  in  every  page.  He  hat  none  of  the  refloiDg  dipqatsitiona 
that  are  born  of  the  cIoBet.  He  paints  history,  rather  than  diseants  on  it; 
he  throw?  the  colorings  of  a  mind,  tinconfcionsly  poetic,  over  all  be  describes, 
liow  a  tJoldier — now  u.  prie«t — now  a  patriot — ho  is  always  a  poet,  if  rarely  a 
philosopher.  He  narrates  like  a  witoeni,  unlike  Thneydides,  who  sums  up 
Jtke  a  jud^f.  No  writer  ever  mndo  ?o  iMiuitifnl  nn  npjdiciition  of  ?u]uT-ti- 
tions  te  truths.  His  very  credulities  have  a  uhiiosopby  of  their  own ;  and 
modem  liistorians  have  acted  unwisely  in  disdaining  Uieoooasionnl  repetition 
t  vcn  of  hi>i  failles.  For  if  his  truths  record  the  events — his  fables  paint  the 
manners  nnd  the  opinion!?  of  the  timej  and  the  last  fill  up  the  history,  of 
whiuh  events  are  ouly  the  tkclutOD. 

*'To  aooonntfor  his  frequent  use  of  dialogue,  and  his  dramatic  effects  of 
narrative,  we  must  rcmcniher  the  tribunal  to  which  tli»-  work  of  Herodotus 
was  subjected.  Ererj  author,  uueonseiously  to  himself,  cousulis  the  tastes 
of  those  ho  addresses.  No  small  ooteries  of  scholars,  no  soropnlons  and 
critical  inquirers,  made  the  ordeal  Herodotus  underweut.  His  chronicles 
were  not  di«««'rtriti('ii=  to  bo  eoMty  pondt»red  over,  and  scpjitirnlly  conned: 
they  wore  road  aloud  at  .>-oIfmn  l»,-.-tival>  to  listening  thouf«uiiU.s  ^  they  wore 
to  arrest  the  cariosity — to  amuse  the  impatience — to  stir  the  wonder  of  a 
lively  and  nu'tloy  crnwd.  Thus  the  histoiian  iuil.ibed  naturally  the  s^pirit 
of  the  tale-teller.  As  ho  was  driven  to  embellish  his  history  with  the 
romantio  legend^tho  awfol  snperstition — the  gossip  aneodote— which  yet 
oharaeterizo  the  stories  of  the  popular  and  oral  fictionist  in  the  bazaars  of 
the  Mnfpnlrnan,  or  on  the  sea-sands  orf?i(  ily.  Still  it  luu«  been  rightly  said, 
that  a  judicious  reader  is  not  easily  lid  a«lray  by  Uerodotus  in  im{>ortant 
particulars.  His  descriptions  of  localities,  of  mannws  and  of  onstomi,  are 
singularly  cnrrert :  and  modern  travellers  can  yet  iraoe  the  vestiges  of  his 
fidelity."— jyM/i/'<fr  .i  Athetu. 

*  **Few  enlightened  tourists  are  there,  who  oan  Tlsit  Egypt,  Qreece,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Kast,  without  being  struck  by  the  aoouraey,  with  tha 
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The  loilowing  are  the  main  s^iibjeeta  of  liis  nino  hooks  : — 

Book  I.  Clio. — Transfer  of  the  Lydian  kingihjni  from  Gjrges  to  Croe- 
sus— Tiuiioritj  of  Cyrus — his  overthrow  of  tho  Lyditm  power — rising 
groatne.sa  of  Atht'nn  and  Lnredfpmon. 

Book  IT.  Ki'TKiu'E. — Dissertation  oa  i^gypt — ^^rptian  oustomSi  and 
tht?  rrtral  succession  of  that  eni|iire. 

Book  III.  Thai.ia. — Achieveiut nt -  of  Canibyse? — his  total  subjnga- 
tiou  of  Egypt — election  of  Darius  lly.-(  ispes  to  tht*  Persian  throne,  then 
Tacant  by  the  assassination  of  Smerdis,  tlie  impostor. 

Book  IV.  MELroMK.NB. — Full  narrative  of  the  calamitons  expedi- 
i\om  of  the  Ferdians  against  the  Scythians  in  the  reign  of  iiarius 

Hystn-;p«'S. 

Book  V.  TFiU'SicijonE,  —  Tho  political  progress  of  Laccdrcmon, 
Athcnp,  and  Corinth — view  of  their  relative  resources  during  the  time 
of  Darius — expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Atlieus. 

Book  VI,  Khato. — Uriudn  of  the  kin^'-i  of  Laoedspmon — causes  of 
Daring's  hostility  to  Greece — first  Persian  invasion  of  Hellas — battle 
of  Marathon. 

Book  VII.  PoLYimfyiA. — Prej^irationt*  and  grand  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Creece — Itattlo  at  Therniopylrt). 

Book  VIII.  Ukama. — Furtlier  progress  of  the  Persian  ami:? — Athtn.<! 
captnred  and  burned— defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  sea-fight  of 
Salamia. 

Book  IX.  Calliopr. — Defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea— defeat  at 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  and  their  complete  retreat  within  their  own 
territories.' 

iDdQitrj,  with  th«  pati«iie«  of  Herodotvs.   To  raeord  alt  the  HeU  rabstan- 

tialcd  by  travellers,  illustratod  liy  urti-^ts.  aiwl  airiplified  by  learned  roisoarch, 
would  bo  almost  imposf^iblo  ;  f>o  abundant,  so  riob,  has  this  golden  mine  been 
found,  that  the  mor«  itH  native  treasures  are  explored,  the  more  valuable  do 
they  appear.  The  oanis  of  8iwah,  Tuited  by  Browne,  HomemanD,  EdmoB- 
irtone,  and  MinnttioH:  th«>  rnprrnvingJ!!  of  the  latter,  dcmnn«tratinpf  tho  ro- 
identity  of  the  god  Ammon  and  the  god  of  Tbebes ;  the  Egyptian  mode  of 
weaviBf  ,  eontrmed  by  the  drawing!  of  Wilkinton  and  Minnlaoli ;  the  foan- 
tain  of  the  »un.  visited  by  Btdznul ;  one  of  the  stelo)  or  pillars  of  ?e.*ii?.tri9, 
peen  by  Herodotus  in  Syria,  and  recognised  on  the  road  to  Boyrout  with  tlio 
hicroglyphio  of  Rham."«ej«  still  legible  ;  the  kneadinj;  of  douijli,  <lrftwn  from  a 
•enlpiare  la  Thebes,  by  Wilkin>'>n  ;  lht>  dre^ft  of  the  lower  elapses,  by  the 
pnmr  author;  the  prodigies  of  Egyptian  arehitrrtnrc  nt  IMfim  :  rnllhnid's 
discovery  of  Meroe  in  the  depths  of  Ethiopia;  these,  and  a  ho.xi  of  briiiiant 
avidettcei,  eentre  ihtir  once  diveraent  rays  in  one  ilood  of  light  upon  the 
temple  of  genius  reared  by  IIerodotu.«,  and  display  tba  godden  of  Truth 
eoshrined  within.'' — Pocwke' »  Vtfw  of  Urrotlotiis. 

*  The  best  editions  of  Herodotus  are  those  of  Schwoighnuscr,  with  Latin 
version  and  notes,  reprinted  at  Glasgow,  in  six  volumes  8vo.«  1818;  Oati* 
ford  s,  four  volume?,  Oxforfl,  1H2I  ;  J.  W.  Ulakesley,  with  a  commentary, 
two  volumes,  London,  1B54  \  Matthias,  two  volumes,  I^eipeto,  1825 ;  Bahrs, 
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THE  OROOODIU. 

The  following  are  the  pecuHariUeB  of  the  crocodile :  Daring 
the  fonr  winter  months  they  eat  nothing ;  they  are  fonr-footed, 
and  lire  indifferently  on  land  or  in  the  water.  The  female  laja 
and  hatches  her  eggs  ashore,  passing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
day  on  dry  land,  but  at  night  retiring  to  the  rivcr^  the  water 
of  which  is  warmer  than  the  night-air  and  the  dew.  Of  all 
known  animals  this  is  the  one  which  from  the  smallest  size 
grows  to  be  the  greatest :  for  the  c<rir  of  the  crocodile  is  hnl 
little  bigger  than  that  of  the  goose,  and  the  young  crocodile  is 
in  proportion  to  the  egg  :  yrt  whvu  it  is  full  grown,  the  animal 
measures  frequently  seveiitteii  fiibits  and  even  ninK-.  It  has 
the  eyes  of  a  pig,  teeth  largo  and  tusk-like,  of  a  i^i/.o  ])ropor- 
lioned  to  its  frame;  unlike  any  other  animal,  it  is  without  a 
tongue;  it  cannot  move  its  iiiuier-jaw,  nmi  in  this  rospcct  too 
it  is  singular,  being  the  only  animal  in  the  world  which  moves 
the  upper-jaw  but  not  the  under.  It  has  strong  claws  and  a 
ficaly  skin,  impenetrable  upon  the  back.  In  the  water  it  is 
blind,  bat  on  land  it  is  very  keen  of  sight.  As  it  li^es  chiefly 
in  the  river,  it  has  the  inside  of  its  month  constantly  covered 
with  leeches ;  hence  it  happens  that,  while  all  the  other  birds 


Leipsio,  ISnO,  four  voliiiiios  ;  and  B.'liker's,  Berlin,  1S33— 1S37.  Tbe  trans- 
latiou  most  in  vogue  the  lout  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  this,  w.t^  that 
by  Rev.  William  Beloe  ;  since  that,  the  following  approved  versions  have  ap- 
petred :  "  Herodotus  literally  translated  into  Bngliah  Prose,  with  Notes  from 
Ilernel,  Tifircher,  Ar.,''  Oxford,  1824,  tvin  vnhimr?  r  "  IltTodotus  literally 
tran.«lntod  bj  Peter  KUmund  Laurent,  n  iih  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critioal,  a 
QecgraphioiU  Ib4«z,  mi  Introduetory  Ks<ny,  and  a  Bnmmary  of  th«  Htftorj,*' 
Oxf<  rd,  two  volumes,  and  "  A  new  Enjiclish  Version  from  the  Text  of  Gaisford, 
with  oopioup  Nofpa.  by  tho  Rov.  (}.  Ricsvlinsnri  "  This  In*t  lonves  nothing 
more  to  be  des^ired.  Thu  title  in  full  will  give  an  idea  of  vvliat  the  work  is.  "  The 
HUltory  of  Herodotus  :  a  new  En|;^lilb  version,  edited  with  copious  notes  and 
appendices,  illustratiiip:  tho  Tli.-^tory  nml  ()t»f)^rnfihy  of  Heroiiotii'",  from  tbe 
moat  reoeni  sources  of  iuibrmation ;  and  embodying  the  chief  rt>i$nlts,  his* 
torieal  and  ethnographical,  wUoIi  bare  boon  obtaJn^  in  the  progress  of  ea- 
neiform  and  hieroglyphical  discovery,  by  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  late  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  Exeter  fnllerFp.  Oxford,  nfseistrd  by  Col.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  and  iSir  J.  0.  Wilkinsun,  F.lt.  8-,  in  four  volumes,  with  Maj-s  nml 
Illustratiotii London,  1868.  As  aids  in  the  study  of  Ilermlotuf,  the  stu- 
dent  may  enn«nlt,  *'  Not.  hi-torii  al  and  critical,  translated  from  the  French 
of  Larcher,"  London,  two  volumes.  Wm.  Dawson  lurner'al^otes  to  Hero- 
dotus, for  tbe  Qse  of  College  8tadent«,"  London,  1848.  Carey^t  Lexicon  to 
Hercxlotus,  Greek  and  EtiL'Ti^h,  Ozfbrd«  1643.  Porti  l>ictionarium  lonicum, 
GnBco-I^atinum,  Oxon.,  isiO.  Wheeler's  Annlysis  nnd  Summary  of  Hero- 
dotus, Luuduu.  1848.  Maij|^  and  Plans  Ulnsiralive  ul  Herodotus,  Uxfurd, 
1839*  and  London,  184S.  Niebnbr  on  tbo  Qeograipby  of  Herodotiu. 
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and  beasts  avoid  it,  with  the  trochilus  it  lives  at  peace, 
since  it  owes  mach  to  that  bird :  for  the  crocodile,  wlioti  lie 

h^avrs  the  water  and  comes  out  open  the  land,  is  in  the  habit 
of  lying  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  facinpr  the  western  breeze  : 
at  such  times  the  trochilns  goes  into  his  mouth  and  devours 
the  leeches.  This  benefit';  the  crocodile,  who  is  pleased,  and 
takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilus. 

Tlie  crocodile  is  csttomed  sacred  by  some  of  the  Keyplians, 
by  others  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy.  Those  who  live  near 
Thebes,  and  those  who  dwell  around  Lake  Moeris,  regard  Ihem 
with  es|)«'(  iai  veneration.  In  each  of  these  places  they  keep 
one  crocodile  in  particular,  who  is  tauirlit  to  be  tame  and  tract- 
able. They  adorn  bis  ears  with  car-riu<rs  of  molten  stone  or 
gold,  and  pat  bracelets  on  his  fore-paws,  giving  him  dally  a 
set  portion  of  bread,  with  a  certain  nnmber  of  victims ;  and, 
after  having  tbns  treated  him  with  the  greatest  possible  atten* 
tton  while  alive,  they  embalm  him  when  he  dies  and  bory  him 
In  a  sacred  repository*  The  people  of  Elephantine,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  so  far  from  considering  these  anlmalB  as  sacred 
tli  it  they  even  eat  their  desh. 

The  modes  of  catching  the  crocodile  are  many  and  varions. 
I  shall  only  describe  the  one  which  seems  to  me  most  worthy 
of  mention.  They  bait  a  hook  with  a  chine  of  pork  and  let  the 
meat  be  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while  the 
hnritor  upon  tlie  bnrik  holds  a  living  pig,  which  he  belabors. 
The  crocodile  iiears  its  cries  and,  making  for  the  sound,  en- 
counters the  i)ork,  which  lie  instantly  swallows  down.  The 
men  on  the  shore  haul,  and  when  they  have  got  him  to  land, 
the  first  thing  the  hunter  does  is  to  i)laster  his  eyes  witli  mud. 
'i  liu^  once  accomplished,  the  aniiual  is  dispatched  with  ease, 
otherwise  he  gives  great  trouble. — Rawlimon. 


SARLT  OmoVllNAYiaATION  OT  ATOIOA. 

I  am  mach  snrprised  at  those  who  have  divided  and  defined 
the  limits  of  Libya,  Asia,  and  Europe,  betwixt  which  the  dif- 
ference is  far  from  small.  Europe,  for  instance,  in  length  mneh 
exceeds  the  other  two,  but  is  of  far  inferior  breadth  :  except  in 
that  particnlar  part  which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the  whole  of 
Libya  is  sarroanded  by  the  sea.  The  first  person  who  has 
proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  jndge,  Necho,  King  of 
Egypt.  When  he  had  desisted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a 
canal  the  IS'iie  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  be  dispatched  some  ves- 
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sels,  un(l(  1'  tbo  conduct  of  riin^nicians,  with  directions  to  pnss 
by  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  after  penetrating  the  Nortlu'rn 
Ocean  to  return  to  K^ryi)t.  These  Pho-niciatis,  tukinir  tliuir 
course  Irutn  the  Ked  Sea,  entered  into  the  Southern  Ocujui  : 
OD  the  approach  of  autumn  they  hmded  in  Libyji,  arid  planted 
80me  corn  in  the  place  where  they  hn]>p»'ned  to  (ind  themBelvos; 
when  this  was  ripe,  and  they  hud  cut  it  duwn,  they  again  de- 
parted. Having  thus  consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third 
dotibled  the  Colamns  of  Hercales,  and  returned  to  Kgypt. 
Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  otbers,  but  to  me  it 
Beems  incredible  for  they  affirmed  that,  having  sailed  roand 
Libya,  they  had  the  san  on  their  right  haud.^Thus  was  Libya 
for  the  first  time  known. — Bdoe, 


AETABANU8  DISSUADES  XXBXBB  f  BOM  BIB  PROP06CD  SXPBDITION 

AGAINST  OBKEOB. 

The  otbrr  Persians  were  silent,  for  all  feared  to  raise  their 
voice  ajifainst  the  plan  proposed  to  them.  lUit  Artahanus,  the 
son  of  Ilystaspes,  and  uncle  of  Xerxes,  trusting  to  Ids  relation- 
ship, was  bold  to  spenk  :  "O  king,"  he  said,  "it  is  inipossil)lo, 
if  no  more  than  one  (»i)ituon  is  uttered,  to  make  choice  of  the 
best :  a  man  is  forced  then  to  follow  whatever  adviec  mav  have 
been  given  him  ;  but  if  opposite  speechca  are  delivered,  then 
choice  can  be  cxereised.  In  like  manner  pure  gold  is  not  re- 
cognised by  itself;  bat  when  we  test  it  along  with  baser  ore, 
we  perceive  which  is  the  better.  I  counselled  thy  father, 
DarioSi  who  was  my  own  brother,  not  to  attack  the  ^^cyths,  a 
race  of  people  who  had  no  town  in  their  whole  land.  He 
thonght,  however,  to  snbdne  those  wandering  tribes,  and  would 
not  listen  to  me,  but  marched  an  army  against  them,  and  ere 
he  returned  home  lost  many  of  his  bravest  warriors.  Thou  art 
about,  O  king,  to  attack  a  people  far  superior  to  the  Scyths,  a 
people  distinguished  above  others  both  l)y  land  and  sea.  ^is 
fit,  therefore,  that  I  bhould  tell  thee  what  danger  thon  incnrrest 
hereby.    Thou  sayest  that  thou  wilt  bridge  the  Hellespont, 

*  Herodotus  doea  nut  doubt  that  the  I^hocniciacis  made  the  circuit  of  Africa, 
nd  r«tnrii«d  to  Egypt  by  tbe  Btratts  of  Oibraltor ;  but  be  oonld  not  belteye 

that  in  the  courve  of  tlio  Vf>ynfr«"  ttu\v  hi\<\  (lir  j-nn  on  fheir  ri>:^ht  hau'l.  This 
however  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case  after  the  PhcBnieians  had  pa.oyed 
the  Line  ;  and  this  curious  elrcnmstance,  which  never  could  have  been  ima- 
gine  l  in  all  ftg«  wben  astronomy  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  an  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  »  Toyage,  which  without  thin  might  hare  been  doubted. 
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and  lead  tby  troops  tbron^h  Europe  apraiost  Greece.  Now 
suppose  some  disaster  befall  thee  by  laud  or  sea,  or  by  both. 
It  may  be  even  so,  for  the  men  are  reputed  valiant.  Indeed 
one  may  mcnsnrc  tlieir  prowess  from  what  thpv  have  already 
done;  for  when  Dati.s  nut]  Artaphernes  led  their  hii«re  army 
af^ainst  Attica,  the  Athenians  singly  defeated  *  !m  ni.  liut  grant 
they  nre  not  suecessfnl  on  botli  elements.  ^^lill,  if  they  man 
their  slnps,  and,  defeat Idl'"  n<  by  sea,  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  und 
there  destroy  oiir  bri(ige — ihat,  sire,  were  a  fearful  hazard. 
And  here  'tis  not  by  my  own  mother  wit  alone  that  I  conjee- 
tnre  what  will  liappen,  hut  I  remember  how  narrowly  we  escaped 
disaster  once,  when  thy  father,  afiei  throwing  bridges  over  the 
Tbracian  Bosphorus  and  the  Ister,  marched  against  the  Scy- 
thians, and  they  tried  erery  sort  of  prayer  to  induce  the  lonians, 
who  bad  charge  of  the  bridge  oTcr  the  Ister,  to  break  the  pass- 
age. On  that  day,  If  Histittus,  the  King  of  Miletos,  bad  sided 
with  the  other  princes,  and  not  set  himself  to  oppose  their 
views,  the  empire  of  the  Persians  would  have  come  to  naught. 
Sorely  a  dreadful  thing  is  this  even  to  hear  said,  that  the  king's 
fortunes  depended  wholly  on  one  man. 

"Think  then  no  more  of  incurring  so  great  a  danger  when 
no  need  presses,  but  follow  the  advice  I  tender.  Break  up  this 
meeting,  and  when  thou  hast  well  considered  the  matter  with 
thyself,  and  settled  what  thou  wilt  do,  declare  to  us  thy  re-^olvc. 
I  know  not  of  nncrht  in  the  world  that  so  profits  a  man  as 
taking  good  counsel  with  himself;  for  even  if  things  fail  out 
nsrninst  one's  hopes,  still  one  lius  counselled  well,  though  for- 
tune has  made  the  counsel  of  nojie  elfcet :  whereas  if  a  man 
counsels  ill  aud  luck  follows,  he  has  gotten  a  windfall,  but  his 
counsel  is  none  the  less  silly.  Seest  thou  how  Ood  with  his 
lighliiiiifT  smites  alway  the  bigger  animals,  and  will  not  suffer 
them  to  wax  insoleut,  while  those  of  a  lesser  bulk  chafe  him 
notf  How  likewise  his  bolts  fall  ever  on  the  highest  houses 
and  the  tallest  trees?  So  plainly  does  He  love  to  bring  down 
everything  that  exalts  itself.  Thns  ofttiroes  a  mighty  host  is 
discomfited  by  a  few  men,  when  God  in  his  jealousy  sends  fear 
or  storm  from  heaven,  and  they  perish  In  a  way  unworthy  of 
them.  For  Qod  allows  no  one  to  have  high  thoughts  but 
Himself.*  Again,  hurry  always  brings  about  disasters,  from 
which  huge  suflferings  are  wont  to  arise ;  but  in  delay  lie  many 
advantages,  not  apparent  (it  may  be)  at  first  sight,  but  such  as 


'  Mr.  Qrote  has  some  ionn  l  rexnnrka  on  the  religious  temper  of  Herodoias 
in  reference  to  the  present  yaPsage. — Iltsiory  of  Greyer,  vol.  v,  p.  8. 
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ill  course  of  time  are  seen  of  all.    Such,  then,  is  mj  couosel  to 

thee,  0  king. 

"And  thon,  Mardoniiis,  son  of  Gobryas,  forbear  to  speak 
fuolislily  coiH-eriiing  the  (Irccks,  who  are  men  that  ou^ht  not 
to  be  liglilly  esteemed  by  us.  For  while  thou  revilest  the 
Greeks,  thou  dost  encourage  the  king  to  lead  his  own  troops 
against  them ;  and  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  thoa  art 
specially  striving  to  accomplish.  Hearen  send  thoa  sacceed 
not  to  thy  wish  I  For  slander  is  of  lUl  evils  the  most  terrible. 
In  it  two  men  do  wrong,  and  one  man  has  wrong  done  to  him. 
The  slanderer  does  wrong,  forasmuch  as  he  abases  a  man 
behind  his  back;  and  tlie  hearer,  forasmuch  as  he  believes 
what  he  lias  not  searched  into  thoroughly.  The  man  slandered 
in  bis  absence  sufTers  wrong  at  the  hamls  of  both ;  for  one 
brings  against  him  a  false  charge,  and  the  other  thinks  him  an 
evil-doer.  If,  however,  it  must  needs  be  that  we  iro  to  war 
wiili  this  people,  at  least  allow  the  kins:  to  a'nde  at  home  in 
Tersia.  Then  let  thee  and  me  both  stake  our  children  on  the 
issne,  and  do  ihon  choose  out  thy  men,  and  takinii:  with  thee 
whatever  number  of  troops  thoa  likest,  lead  forth  our  armies 
to  battle.  If  thinirs  ^^o  well  for  the  kluir,  as  thou  sayest  they 
will,  let  me  and  my  children  be  put  to  death ;  but  if  they  fall 
out  as  I  ])rophesy,  let  thy  children  suffer,  and  thou  too,  if  tliou 
hhult  come  back  alive.  But  shouldst  thou  refuse  this  wager, 
and  still  resolve  to  march  an  army  against  Greece,  sure  I  am 
that  some  of  those  whom  thou  leanest  behind  thee  here  will 
one  daj  receive  the  sad  tidings  that  Mardonins  has  brought  a 
great  disaster  npon  the  Persian  people,  and  lies  a  prey  to  dogs 
and  birds  somewhere  in  the  land  of  the  Athenians,  or  else  in 
that  of  the  Lacedmmonians ;  unless,  indeed,  thoo  shalt  have 
perished  sooner  by  the  way,  ezperteocing  in  thy  own  person 
the  might  of  those  men  on  whom  thoo  wonldst  fain  induce 
the  king  to  make  war." — BawUnaan, 


XBBXSS  REVIEWS  HI8  FORGES  AT  ABYD08. 

Arrived  here,  Xerxes  wished  to  look  upon  all  his  host ;  so, 
as  there  was  u  tlirnii,«  of  wliite  marble  upon  a  hill  near  the  city, 
which  they  of  Abydos  had  prepared  beforehand,  by  the  king's 
biddinpr,  for  his  especial  use.  Xerxes  took  his  seat  on  it,  and, 
gaziu;;  ihcncc  upon  the  shore  below,  beheld  at  one  view  all  his 
land  forces  and  all  his  ships.  While  thus  employed,  he  felt  a 
desire  to  behold  a  sailing- match  among  his  ships,  which  aceord- 
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iu.^ly  took  plnco,  unci  was  won  by  (he  Phopnioians  of  Sidon, 
much  to  tilt'  ioy  of  Xerxes,  who  was  delighted  alike  with  the 
race  aiid  witii  his  army. 

And  now,  as  he  looked  aiid  .saw  the  wliole  Hellespont  co- 
Tered  with  ihu  vcaacls  of  his  licet,  and  all  the  shore  and  every 
plain  about  Abjdos  as  full  as  could  be  of  meu,  Xerxes  con- 
gratalated  himself  on  his  good  fortaoe ;  but  after  a  little  while, 
he  wept 

Then  Artabanos,  the  king's  ancle  (the  same  who  at  the  first 
80  freely  spake  his  mind  to  the  king,  and  advised  him  not  to 
lead  his  army  against  Greece),  when  he  heard  that  Xerxes  was 
in  tears,  went  to  him,  and  said — 

"How  different, sire, is  what  thnn  art  now  doing, from  what 
thou  didst  a  little  while  ago!  Then  thoa  didst  congratnlate 
thyself,  and  now,  behold!  Ihon  weepest." 

*' There  came  upon  me,"  replied  he,  "a  sadden  pity,  when  I 
thonjilit  of  the  shortness  of  man^s  life,  and  considered  that  of 
all  this  host,  so  numerous  as  it  is,  not  one  will  be  alive  when  a 
hundre<l  years  are  crone  l»y." 

"And  yet  there  are  sadder  tlnn^s  in  life  than  that,"  returned 
the  other.  "  Sliort  as  our  time  is,  there  is  no  man,  whether 
it  be  here  aaiung  this  multitude  or  elsewhere,  who  is  so 
happy,  as  not  to  have  felt  the  wish — T  will  not  say  once,  but 
full  many  a  liiae — that  he  were  dead  railiur  than  alive.  Cala- 
mities fall  upon  us,  sicknesses  vex  and  harass  us,  aud  make  life, 
short  though  it  be,  to  appear  long.  So  death,  through  the 
wretchedness  of  our  life,  is  a  most  sweet  refuge  to  our  race : 
and  God,  who  gives  ns  the  tastes  that  we  enjoy  of  pleasant 
times,  Is  seen,  in  his  very  gift,  to  be  envions.'' 


TUUCYDIDliS,  471—301. 

Tail  first  of  phllosophio  hlstoriaos  was  horn  at  Athens,  ahont  471 
B.  C.  His  father  took  every  pains  with  his  early  ednoation,  and  In  his 
flfteenth  year  took  him  to  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  heard  Hero- 
dotns  read  his  history  to  the  admiring  mnltitode  collected  from  oYory 
part  of  Oreooe,  and,  as  remarked  in  the  life  of  the  "Father  of  Histoiy," 
bunt  into  tears  of  admiration  and  joy.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
Bp«nt  his  early  childhood,  we  know  little  or  nothing ;  bat  in  his  forty- 
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seventh  yoar  ho  wns  appointed  to  the  command  of  iho  Athenian  fleet 
at  the  Island  of  Thajsus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  while  there  was 
hummowed  to  the  relief  of  AnipliiiioUs  against  the  Spartan  ^'oneral, 
Brasidas.  This  was  iu  tho  year  424  B.  C,  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
pount'jiian  war.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  circumstances  which  it  wa3 
imposfililo  for  him  to  control,  he  arrived  too  late;  liinco  Aniphipolis 
had  surrendered  on  the  very  day  on  the  evening  of  whicli  he  arrived 
at  the  month  of  the  Strymon.  But  because  he  could  not  do  what  was 
utterly  im|>ossihle  (having  received  the  summons  too  late),  the  incon- 
sistent and  uureaBouable  Athenians,  incited  by  the  demagogue  Cleou, 
passed  sentence  of  banishment  acjain.st  him.  He  went,  therefore,  into 
exilo,  and  retired  to  Scaptesyle  in  Tlirace,  where  he  had  some  property 
in  L'old  niin''S,and  there  devoted  all  liis  time  and  energies  to  the  com- 
positiou  of  liis  great  work,  employing  min  li  of  his  income  in  procnriui; 
accurate  information  of  transitiring  events: — money,  indeed,  nio:it 
wisely  esqiended — a  perishable  material  the  partial  means  of  pro- 
ducing an  im|)orisliable  work. 

How  thaiikiul  the  world  has  ever  been  that  Thucydides  was  ban- 
ished;' aud  how  much  do  wo  owe  to  this  little,  retirod  place,  Scapte- 
syle. Had  Thucydides  crone  to  any  of  the  hiige  Asiatic  cities  uu  the 
shores  of  the  ^ga>an  or  the  Mediterranean,  his  time  might  ha%'e  been 
engrossed  by  its  pleasures  and  its  gayeties  :  but  here,  in  this  secluded 
sjiot,  he  enjoyed  the  most  faviualde  opportunities  for  philosopliic  medi- 
tation ;  an<l  through  the  loopholes  of  Ids  retreat  ho  looked  out  upon 
the  busy  and  conllictinj;?  world,  and  painted  its  varied  scenes  in  colors 
so  rich  and  true  to  nature,  that  his  great  work  has  ever  been  considered 
&»  a  model  of  correct  aud  elegant  historic  composition.' 

The  sentence  ot  Tlmrydides'  banishment  continued  in  force  twenty 
years;  but  whether  lie  uvaili*!  liiinself  of  the  liberty  to  n'turn  to 
Athens  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.    He  died  in  the  year  oi^l  before 

'  What  would  the  world  hxv  lost  had  not  John  BaiiyMi  boon  Imprisonod 

tw,--h*e  lonp;  year?  in  T5f dforfl  jail?  Xo  how mmj has  liIs  great epto  boen  tho 
gate  to  the  Celestial  Paradise  ? 

*  I  may  here  ramarlc  upon  the  inflnence  iho  history  of  Thiicydidofl  has 
exerted  over  other  minds.  Sallu.qt  an<l  Taciiits  both  took  it  as  a  model  by 
which  to  form  tlieir  own  style.  Demosthene-*  was  such  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  speocbetf  iu  Thucydides,  that  be  is  said  to  have  copied  them  over  ten 
times  wiih  bit  own  hand  that  he  might  aoqatre  their  style.  Lord  Chatham 
was  a  cuQstant  reader  of  Thucydides,  as  we  might  infer  from  his  nervous  aud 
coropre.««r  I  eloquence.  Lucretius  is  indebted  to  Thucydides'  description  of 
the  Plaguu  at  Athens,  for  one  of  the  most  graphic  parts  of  his  celebrated 
poem;  and  Boe  a  i  <,  in  his  Decameron,  has  given  as  in  one  of  his  stories 
aImo«t  a  literal  translation  of  t!u-  «rnne.  7  »»  m«  then  ever  be  grateful  to  the 
Athenians — though  they  intended  no  good — tur  the  baniiihmeDt  of  Xbuoy- 
dides. 
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ChHst,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was  probably  iiitenvd  at  Scnjile^yle, 
so  Ion?  the  scene  of  liU  iiterar/  toUS|  and  where  a  monument  was 
erei  t»'«l  tu  hia  memory. 

The  history  of  Tliucjdides  was  de!*iirii»-'*l  to  couiprisp  a  comphMo 
account  of  the  relojionnepiau  war — ;i  war  oi  i -iit y-otjvcn  yearn'  diir,-!- 
tion  ;  but  it  i?  only  continued  as  far  as  the  iiii  liilo  of  the  tvventy  ii : 
year,  B.C.  411.  Its  arrangement  m  chrouuiou'ieal — tlie  siunessive 
events  ])eii)g  ay.signeil  to  the  summer  or  winter  half-year  in  whicli 
they  occurred.  It  ia  divided  into  eight  books,  and  is  eharaeterized  l»y 
au  impartial  love  of  truth,  and  a  style  concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic ; 
yet  sometimes  harsh  and  obs<  ure  from  its  very  closeness  and  fulness 
of  thought.  Even  Cicero  found  him  dilTicnlt,  and  remarks  that  the 
speeches  in  his  history  contain  &o  many  obscure  and  impenetrable 
sentences  as  to  be  scarcely  intellicible. 

**  In  comparing  totrether  the  ivw>  great  historians,  it  is  plain  that  the 
mind  and  talents  of  both  were  admirably  suited  to  the  work  which 
they  took  in  hand.  The  extensive  field  in  wlucli  Herodotus  labored, 
the  abundance  and  variety  ui  inateriaLs  with  which  his  habits  of  in- 
vestigation furnished  him,  allorded  an  opportunity  for  embellisLuiL,^ 
and  illustrating  liis  hir^tory  with  the  marvels  of  foreign  lands  ;  he 
collected  such  aceoini'.-,  as  would  please  and  delight  the  reader,  and 
invested  them  wiLii  Llio  peculiar  charm  of  his  simple  and  attractive 
style. 

"  The  glorious  exploits  of  a  great  and  free  people  stemming  a  tide 
of  barbarian  invaders,  who  ai»pearud  by  their  very  numbers  likely  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  finally  triumphing  completely  over  them  ;  the 
features  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  hitherto  unknown,  or  misre- 
presented by  fable,  and  enveloped  in  mystery ;  the  customs  and  his- 
tories of  the  barbariaxis  with  whom  they  had  been  at  war,  and  of  all 
other  nations  whose  names  were  connected  with  Persia,  either  by  line- 
age or  conquest,  were  subjects  which  required  the  talents  of  a  simple 
narrator,  who  had  such  love  of  truth  as  not  wilfully  to  exaggerate, 
and  such  judgment  as  to  select  what  was  best  worthy  of  attention. 

"Thucydides  had  a  narrower  field.  The  mind  of  Greece  was  the 
subject  of  his  study,  as  displayed  in  a  single  war,  which  was  in  its 
rise,  progress,  and  consequences  the  most  important  which  Greece  had 
erer  seen.  It  did  not  in  itself  possess  that  heart-stirring  interest 
which  characterizes  the  Persian  war.  In  it  united  Greece  was  not 
Struggling  for  her  liberties  against  a  foreign  foe,  animated  by  one 
eommon  |Mitriotism,  inspired  by  an  entbosiastio  love  of  liberty ;  bat  It 
presented  the  sad  spectacle  of  Greece  divided  against  herself,  torn  by 
the  jealousies  of  race,  and  distracted  by  the  animosities  of  faction. 
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The  task  of  Thucydides  was  that  of  Btudjing  the  warring  passions 
aiul  antagonistic  workings  of  one  mind.  It  was  one,  therefore,  which, 
in  onU'T  to  become  interesting  and  profitable,  demanded  that  there 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  tlio  powers  of  a  keen  analytical 
intellect.  To  separate  history  from  tlio  traditions  and  falsehoods  with 
which  it  had  been  overlaid,  and  to  give  the  early  history  of  Greece  in 
its  most  truthful  form;  to  trace  Athenian  supremacy  from  its  rise 
to  its  ruin,  tlio  growing  jealousy  of  other  states,  whether  inferiors  or 
rivals,  to  wliich  that  supremacy  gave  rise;  to  show  its  connection  with 
the  enmities  of  racf,  and  the  oppositions  of  politics  ;  to  point  out  what 
causes  led  to  such  wido  results  ;  how  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Athens, 
gratifyini;'  itself  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  advice  of  their  wise  states- 
man, r»  i  iclos,  led  stt'p  by  step  to  their  ultimato  ruin,  required  not  a 
mere  narrator  of  events,  however  brilliant,  but  a  moral  philosopher 
and  a  statesman.  Such  was  Thucydides.  Although  his  work  shows 
an  advance  in  the  science  of  historical  composition  over  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  his  mind  is  of  a  higher,  because  of  a  more  thoui:htful  order, 
yet  bis  fame  by  no  means  obscures  the  glory  which  belongs  to  the 
father  of  history.  Their  walks  are  different ;  they  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  rivals,  and  therefore  neither  can  claim  superiority. 

"  Herodotus  is  almost  as  objective  as  Homer;  there  is  little  or  nothing 
of  self  iti  his  writings ;  all  his  thoughts  are  abeorbed  in  telling  his 
Btotjr.  His  narrative  embodiea  the  aptiii  of  the  times  in  whioh  he 
lived.  Thucydides  is  subjective ;  he  yalnes  laots  as  illnstrations  of 
the  principles  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  his  own  mind;  he  gives  a 
complete  delineation  of  his  own  sentiments ;  he  is  fitted  to  lead  and 
direct  public  opinion,  and  his  Judgment  on  passing  events  and  human 
oondnet  is  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  far  more  oomprehenaive  and 
philosophical  than  that  of  his  contemporaries.'*' 

The  best  editions  of  Thncydldes  are  those  of  Bekker,  Berlin,  1821, 
three  volumes  8vo. ;  Poppo,  Lei]>sic,  ten  volumes  8vo.,  1821-1838 ; 
and  of  Dr.  Arnold,  three  volumes,  Oxford ,  1 830-1835.  William  Smith's 
English  translation,  London,  1753,  has  been  most  used :  it  is  generally 
exact,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  S.  T.  Bloomfleld,  three  volumes  8vo., 
London,  which  is  full  of  valuable  illustrative  and  historical  notes.  The 
LexicQR  ThuofdidxuMf  8vo.,  London,  1824 ;  and  "  Maps  and  Plans  illus- 
trative of  Thucydides,"  Oxford,  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  read- 
ing  this  historian  intelligently. 


'  BrowDe*t  Qreek  Literature. 
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TRB  NATITRAL  CONBEQVBNOES  OF  WAB. 

Many  and  co/amitotts  are  the  events  which  befall  sfafe)?  through 
war/ — things  which  hare  been,  and  ever  will  be,  while  human 
nature  continues  what  it  is,  but  extreme  or  milder,  and  varied 
in  their  forms,  ns  tlio  ehang-es  of  events  fall  ont  :  for  in  seasons 
of  peace  and  ])rosperity,  liotli  states  niid  jirivate  ])er,<ons  arc 
better  (lisposed,  by  reason  of  tlieir  linving  not  fallen  into  those 
necessities  which  hurrj  men  into  what  they  otherwise  wotdd 
not  do.  But  war.  by  withdrawinj]f  the  means  for  the  '^n]>ply 
of  men's  daily  wanis,  is  an  imperious  dietator,  and  assiniilaies 
their  dispositions  to  their  present  sitnaiiun  and  circumstances. 
Thus,  then,  the  Uincian  states  were  nrritated  with  factions, 
wherein  those  who  had  been  behindhand  in  hearing  of  whul 
had  been  before  done,  introduced  a  decided  superiority,  bj 
contriving  new  devices,  both  in  respect  of  artfnl  stratagems  of 
attack  and  in  novel  atrocity  of  panishments.  Kay,  the  accus* 
tomed  acceptation  of  names  in  respect  of  tbings,  they  inter- 
changed at  their  own  pleasare.  Thos  a  rash  headlong  daring 
was  acconnted  a  faithfully  devoted  conrage ;  a  provident  delay» 
Bpecions  cowardice ;  pmdence^  a  cloak  for  pusillanimity;  and 
the  use  of  wisdom  in  anything,  was  being  sluggish  in  every- 
thing. An  uncontrollably  passionate  spirit  was  thought  to 
form  the  part  of  manliness ;  and  caution  in  projecting  was 
accounted  a  specious  excuse  for  declining  a  project.  The 
fnrionsly  violent  was  ever  esteemed  trusty,  while  he  that  with- 
stood him  was  suspected.  He  who  plotted  any  knavery  was, 
if  successful,  thon^rht  clever,  and  he  that  suspected  and  antiei- 
pated  him  was  thunfrht  yet  more  knowing;  but  he  who  used 
jMiident  forethought,  so  as  to  need  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  was  esteemed  a  di&solver  of  good  fellow  ship,  and  a  craven 
before  his  foes.  In  a  word,  he  that  would  be  beforehand  with 
another,  who  was  about  to  do  him  wrong,  was  commended,  as 
was  also  he  who  .set  another  on  doing  so,  that  thought  not  of 
it ;  and,  indeed,  relatiouship  was  esteemed  not  so  close  a  tie 
as  factions  association,  because  it  was  more  disposed  to  un* 
hesitatingly  dare :  for  such  sort  of  combinations  were  not  made 
for  men's  good,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  bnt  for  nnjnst 
gain,  contrary  to  them ;  and  pledges  of  faitli  towards  each 
other  were  confirmed,  not  so  mnch  by  sacred  pledges,  as  by 
community  of  crime.  Any  equitable  overtures  from  an  enemy 
they  admitted,  if  they  were  superior  in  power,  lint  so  as  to  keep 
14 
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a  LHianl  over  tlirir  actions,  niid  not  witli  jcroneron*?  confidence. 

rciiiliak'  on  aiiotltcr  was  held  [>refural)le  lo  one's  st-lf  not  lirst 
Hnnn-ihir;  and  natli.>,  if  they  were  for  recuuciiiatioii,  l»cin<^  in- 
terpuscd  tor  tiuj  |>resent  on  some  difTiculty,  continued  ia  force 
so  lonjr  unly  a^  the  parties  had  no  power  Iruui  any  other  quar- 
ter, liut  when  occaision  served,  he  who  first  dared  au  attack, 
if  be  saw  bis  eoemy  ofif  bis  guard,  thought  his  revenge  tbe 
sweeter,  as  taken  on  one  lulled  in  security,  than  if  he  bad  gained 
it  in  the  open  way ;  partly  because  he  thought  it  the  safe  course, 
and  because  by  overreaching  his  foe  be  idso  gained  the  glory 
of  dexterity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  men  are  more 
willing  to  be  called  clever  rogues  than  honest  fools;  of  tbe  latter 
they  are  ashamed,  in  tbe  former  they  exult. 


TH£  LOVB  OF  COUNTRY.^ 

"Such,  then,  Athenians,  were  these  persons,  and  thus 
worthily  have  they  approved  themselves  to  tlieir  country.  As 
for  you  wlio  survive  tlieni,  a  ?afer  career  yon  may  pray  for,  l»at 
a  less  couragt'ous  s|)irit  in  encountering  your  foes  you  need  not 
desire.  Yours  it  will  be  to  keep  in  view  the  benelieial  tendency 
of  such  a  spirit;  not  so  far  only  as  words  extend  (for  any  one 
miirht  enlarge  thereon,  telling  you,  what  yon  would  know  as 
well  as  he,  the  benefits  which  are  contained  in  resistinLr  our 
foes),  but  rather  approving  it  iu  deeds,  by  keeping  in  your 
daily  contemplatiou  the  increase  of  its  power,  and  becoming 
attached  to,  and,  as  it  were,  enamored  of  it  When,  too,  its 
greatness  strikes  you,  consider  that  it  has  been  acquired  by 
adventurous  men,  who  both  knew  what  ought  to  be  done,  and, 
in  action,  were  keenly  alive  to  shame ;  who,  when  even  failing 
in  their  attempts,  were  yet  unwilling  that  their  country  should 
thereby  lose  the  advantag'c  of  their  valor,  but  contributed  to  it 
tbe  noblest  offering — ^for  they  bestowed  their  )k  r>ons  and  their 
lives  upon  the  public;  and  therefore,  as  their  private  recom- 
pense, they  receive  a  deathless  renown  and  the  noblest  of  sepul- 
chres— not  so  much  that  wherein  their  bones  are  entombed,  as 
in  which  their  glory  is  preserved,  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
rememl>ranre  on  all  oeca^jiotis,  whether  of  speech  or  action. 
For  to  the  illustrious,  the  whole  earth  is  a  sepulchre;  nor  do 
mouumeutal  inscriptions  in  their  own  country  alone  point  it 


'  Thij!  is  from  the  sjiccch  of  Pcriclcii,  delivered  at  tbo  iuneral  6oleuiuiiio« 
of  tlioM  who  fttU  first  m  the  PelopoDnesian  war. 
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ont.  bnt  an  unwriiteD  and  mental  memorial  eren  in  foreign 
lands,  which,  more  dnrable  than  any  monument,  is  deeply  sealed 
in  the  hrciist  of  every  one.  Imitatinpr,  then,  these  illiisTrious 
models — acconiilinsr  that  hnppiness  is  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is 
valor — be  not  ^rn  kward  to  enconnter  the  perils  of  war;  for 
the  unfortunate  and  hopeless  are  not  those  who  hkve  most 
reason  to  be  iavisli  of  their  lives,  but  rather  such  as,  wliilc  they 
live,  have  to  hazard  a  chansre  to  the  opposite,  and  who  have 
must  at  stake ;  since  great  would  be  the  reverse  should  they 
fall  into  adversity.  For  to  the  high-minded,  at  least,  more 
grievous  is  misfortune  overwhelming  them  amidst  the  blandish- 
ments of  prosperity,  than  the  stroke  of  death  overtaking  them 
Iq  the  foil  pulse  of  vigor  aod  commoQ  hope,  and,  moreover, 
almost  onfelt 

"Wherefore,  I  will  not  so  mnch  condole  with  the  parents  of 
the  departed,  as  offer  them  comfort.  Welt  they  know  that  they 
were  horn  and  trained  to  diversided  calamities,  and  scarcely 
need  be  told  that  fortunate  are  those  who,  like  our  lamented 
heroes,  are  fated  to  the  noblest  death  (or,  like  ihem^  to  the 
noblest  sorrow),  and  to  whom  life  lins  been  measured  out  both 
to  be  fortunaU  tn,  and  to  die  in!  Yet  difficult,  I  know,  it  is 
to  impart  to  you  motives  of  comfort  respecting  those  of  whom 
yon  will  often  have  memorials  in  that  good  fortune  of  others  in 
ivhieh  von  also  vonrselves  once  rejoiced.  For  sorrow  rises  not 
so  much  for  the  loss  of  a  jrood  of  which  we  are  bereft  untried, 
as  for  what  may  be  snatched  from  us  after  cxperieucing  its 
value. 

"To  you  (let  me  add),  the  sons  and  brotliers  of  the  deceased, 
T  foresee  a  wide  held  laid  open  for  contest  and  emulation  ; 
since  to  departed  merit  no  one  refuses  the  tril)ute  of  ailiniration  ; 
but  ym,  even  with  deserts  surpassing  ih^xv^,  will  with  ditliculty 
be  thought,  not  equal,  but  somewhat  inferior  to  them.  For 
the  eD?y  of  competition  ceases  only  with  the  death  of  its  object; 
whereas  the  merit  which  obstmcts  no  one  is  honored  with  a 
zeal  nnmixed  with  jealons  rivalry..  If,  too,  with  reference  to 
the  widowed  among  you,  I  may  be  expected  to  advert  to  the 
snbject  of  female  virtus,  I  would  express  the  whole  in  one  brief 
admonition — It  will  be  ycnir  greatest  glory  not  to  be  found 
deHcient  in  the  virtue  of  your  sex,  and  to  let  ybnr  behavior  be 
as  little  as  possible  the  theme  of  conversation  among  the  other 
sex,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 

"And  now  I  have,  conformably  to  legal  prescription,  .«;>o^-#n 
what  I  judged  most  suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  and  by  deeds  also 
have  the  interred  been  thus  honored.  For  the  rest,  their  child- 
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ren  will  henceforward  be  iiuiiiitained,  antl  educated  to  man- 
hood by  the  state;  thereby  liuldin^  out  ii  reward  for  eiiiiiK  ui 
valor,  neither  unprofitable,  uov  wiihout  its  ellect,  both  on  them 
and  their  posterity;  for  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  the 
most  liberal,  there  will  ever  be  found  the  best  citizens.  And 
now  let  each  of  you,  Laying  thus  indulged  hifl  sorrow  for  bU 
relatives,  depart." 


THB  FLAOUB  AT  ATHENS. 

The  co?da<:ion  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  that  part  of 
Ethiopia  which  is  Rituatcd  beyond  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to 
have  passed  into  Ejrypt  and  Libya.  After  spreading  o?er  a 
considerable  part  of  the  King  of  Persians  dominion-,  it  at  lencrth 
broke  out  suddenly  at  Athens,  and  made  its  first  attnrk  in  the 
T*ir;rMis,  where  it  was  reported  that  the  J'eloponnesiuns  liad 
tlir  iwn  poison  into  the  wells;  for  as  yet  there  were  no  fountains 
there.  Afterwards  it  extended  itself  to  the  upper  city,  and 
then  tlie  mortality  ra])idly  increased.  And  now  I  leave  every 
one  (whether  physician  or  other)  to  pass  his  <>vui  opinion  coii- 
corninsr  it,  pointincr  out  from  whence  it  was  likely  tu  arise,  and 
what  causes  ho  thinks  sullieieuL  to  produce  so  entire  a  change 
of  the  constitution  of  the  human  bod/.  For  my  own  part,  I 
shall  merel jr  relate  the  manner  of  it ;  and,  baring  been  myself 
sick  of  li,  and  seen  others  afflicted,  I  shall  point  out  those 
symptoms  of  the  malady,  from  a  condderation  of  which  any 
one  may  have  some  previoQS  knowledge  of  it»  and  not  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  its  nature,  should  it  ever  again  make  its 
appearance. 

The  season  of  the  year  I  speak  of  is  admitted  to  have  beea 
ginprularly  healthy,  as  far  as  regarded  other  disorders;  nay,  if 
any  '>n«'  previously  labored  under  any  nnd'Mly,  it  merged  and 
terminated  in  this.  Others,  wiihout  any  apparent  cause,  on  a 
sudden,  and  when  in  pcrf(ict  health,  were  attacked  fir-t  with 
violent  heatB  about  the  head,  accompanied  with  redness  and 
iullammatiou  of  the  eyes.  Then  the  internal  parts,  boiii  liie 
gullet  and  the  tongue,  iiiiiucdiately  assumed  a  sanguineous  hue, 
and  emitted  a  noisome  and  fetid  odor.  Sneezing  and  hoarse- 
ness then  supervened,  and  not  long  after  the  malady  descended 
to  the  breast,  bringing  wi*^h  it  a  violent  cough ;  and  when 
once  it  had  fixed  itself  on  the  stomach,  it  excited  vomiting, 
indncing  what  ))l)ysician8  call  dUckargts  of  bile,  and  those 
attended  with  excessive  torment.   This  was»  in  most  cases, 
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succeeded  by  n  dry,  omjity  liircongh,  arcompaniod  with  stroiic^ 
colicky  convulsions  ami  spasiii^;  in  soiik'  cases  itinne<liately 
censiuir,  in  oLhers  of  IjuiLrcr  diirat iou.  The  body  did  not  ex- 
ternally feel  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor  was  the  skin  pallid,  l»ul 
reddihli,  livid,  and  i)especkled  with  minute  piniplofsand  running 
Bores.  But  so  burnt  np  were  the  internal  purls,  that  the  pa- 
tients could  not  hear  tiie  lip^htest  clothini?  or  the  finest  sheets 
to  be  thrown  over  them,  nor  endure  to  be  otherwise  than  stark 
naked ;  nay,  they  would  most  gladly  have  plunged  into  cold 
water.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  were  not  attended  to,  did 
60 ;  precipitating  themseWes  into  wells,  urged  by  thirst  insati- 
able ;  and  whether  they  drank  mnch  or  little  it  was  the  same. 
A  restlessness  and  wakefnlness  likewise  perpetually  oppressed 
them;  and  so  long  as  the  disorder  was  at  its  heif^ht^  the  body 
did  not  fall  away,  bnt  resisted  the  malady  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion ;  so  that  eitlier  they  died  (most  of  them  on  the  ninth  or  the 
seventh  day  of  the  inward  fever)  while  yet  in  possession  of 
some  strength,  or,  if  they  escaped  [that  crisis],  then  the  disor- 
der, descending  into  the  bowels,  aflfected  them  with  violent 
ulceration  and  excessive  diarrhoea,  by  which  they  afterwards 
were  carried  off  through  mere  weakness.  For  tlie  malady  com- 
ni'  TH-ini;  at  the  h'-nd,  where  it  first  took  its  po-t.  Mud  from 
thence  deseendinjr,  pervjuled  the  whole  body.  And  it  any  sur- 
vived those  i^reatest  daiiirers,  yet  the  disorder  seized  on  the 
extremities,  and  there  left  its  mark  ;  niakintc  its  attacks,  for 
instance,  on  the  fingers,  or  the  toes;  and  many  with  the  depri- 
vation of  these,  and  some  even  with  that  of  their  eyes,  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who,  on  reco- 
vering, labored  under  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  everything,  and 
knew  neither  their  friends,  nor  indeed  themselves. 

For  as  this  was  a  kind  of  disorder  which  baffled  all  descrip* 
tion,  nay,  even  exceeded  human  nature,  in  the  virulence  which 
it  exercised  on  the  sufferers,  so  in  the /oUoimitjF  respect  it  plainly 
evinced  itself  to  be  something  wholly  different  from  any  of  the 
ordinary  distempers.  For  though  there  were  many  nnburied 
corpses,  those  birds  and  beasts  which  prey  on  human  flesh 
either  approached  them  not,  or,  if  they  tasted,  perished.  A 
proof  of  which  was  seen  in  the  total  disappearance  of  all  birds 
of  prey,  which  were  found  neither  about  the  carcasses  nor  else- 
where. But  the  do^s,  from  their  domestic  habits  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  men,  afforded  a  more  manifest  evidence  of  the 
tiiii(L'. 

Such,  then  (to  omit  many  other  cases  of  peculiar  virulenec, 
each  having  some  symptoms  difVoring  from  those  of  others j, 
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was  the  general  nature  of  the  disorder.  And  none  of  the  usual 
orcudeuiic  maladies  made  their  attacks  during  its  continuance; 
or,  if  they  did,  soon  terminated  in  this.  The  anSerers,  more- 
o?er»  died,  some  under  neglect,  others  with  all  the  care  and 
attention  possible;  nor  could  any  one  remedy  be  devised,  whose 
application  would  be  certain  to  do  good ;  for  what  benefited 
one»  was  prejudicial  to  another.  Moreover,  no  constitution, 
whether  in  respect  of  strength  or  weakness,  was  found  able  to 
cope  with  it;  nay,  it  swept  away  all  alike,  even  those  attended 
to  with  the  most  careful  management.  But  the  most  dreadful 
part  of  the  calamity  was  the  total  dejection  of  mind  which  over- 
whelmed those  who  felt  themselves  attacked  (for,  falliiiju'  at  once 
into  despair,  they  tin'  more  readily  p:avc  themselves  up,  and 
sunk  without  a  struiz ^^Ic ),  and  tli  i*  xhvy  dropped,  filled,  like 
diseased  sheep,  with  inlcction  communicated  by  their  attend- 
ance on  each  other.  That  circumstance,  too,  occasioned  most 
of  the  mortality;  for  if  men  forbore,  through  fear,  to  visit  the 
sick,  they  died,  forlorn  and  destitute  for  want  of  attendance, 
and  thus  whole  families  liecarae  utterly  extinct ;  and  if  they 
ventured  to  apjjroach,  they  met  their  dealii ,  and  this  was  espe- 
cially the  fate  of  those  who  aimed  at  anything  like  virtue ; 
since  Me^,  ashamed  of  selfish  cautioo,  were  oosparing  of  their 
own  lives  in  attending  on  their  friends;  for  at  last  even  their 
servants,  overcome  by  the  excess  of  the  calamity,  were  wearied 
out  with  the  groaning  and  lamentation  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
Those,  however,  who  had  survived  the  disorder,  were  the  more 
compassionate  to  the  dying  and  the  afflicted ;  both  as  knowing 
by  experience  what  the  disorder  was,  and  being  now  themselves 
in  safety.  For  it  never  attacked  the  same  person  twice ;  so,  at 
least,  as  to  be  mortal.  And  such  persons  were  felicitated  on 
their  escape  by  others ;  and  they  themselves,  amidst  their  pre- 
sent joy,  nourished  a  sort  of  Ujxht  hope  for  tlie  future-— that 
they  should  never  hereafter  be  destroyed  by  any  diaeuse. 

Jie.«ides  the  present  calamity,  the  reception  of  the  con !i try 
people  into  the  city  had  occasioned  rnueh  annoyance,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  new  comers.  For  as  they  had  no  Jionses,  but  were 
compelleil  to  lodge,  during  the  height  of  summer,  in  slitling 
hilts,  a  lioriil>lv  confused  mortality  occurred,  insomuch  that 
corpses  lay  stretched  out  one  upon  another,  as  they  had  died  ; 
and  half-dead  corpses  were  seen  tumbling  over  each  other,  both 
in  the  streets  and  about  every  fountain,  whither  their  rage  for 
water  had  hurried  them.  The  very  temples,  too,  iu  which  they 
had  hutted,  were  full  of  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  expired 
there.  For  as  the  violence  of  the  calamity  exceeded  all  l^ounds^ 
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and  men  knew  not  what  to  have  recourse  to,  thev  fell  into  a 
necrlect  aliko  of  sacred  and  iiucial  duties.  All  laws,  loo,  and 
cii>tums  which  ii  l  i  been  in  force  respoctinpf  sepulture,  were 
coufcuiiHlfd  uiid  \iulat('{l;  men  biiryinpr  just  where  uulI  liow 
they  could;  and  many  for  want  of  funeral  necessaries  (so  many 
deaths  having  before  occurred  in  their  families),  had  recourse 
to  very  Indecoroas  means  for  the  interment  of  their  friends. 
For  some,  resorting  to  funeral  piles  which  were  raising  for 
others,  would,  before  thej  were  completed,  lay  their  own 
corpses  thereon,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Others,  when  a  corpse 
was  homing,  would  toss  upon  the  pyre  another,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  go  their  way. 

This  pestilence,  too,  in  other  respects,  ga?e  rise  to  that  un- 
bridled licentiousness  which  then  first  began  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  city ;  for  now  every  one  was  readier  to  venture  openly  upon 
those  gratifications  which  he  had  before  dissembled,  or  indulged 
in  secret,  when  he  saw  such  sudden  changes — the  rich  hurried 
a  way,  and  those  who  before  were  worth  nothinL'-.  ♦'oinini::  into 
immediate  possession  of  their  property;  insomuch  that  men 
were  w  illin";  to  snatch  the  enjoyment  of  such  fugitive  delights 
as  olTered  themselves,  and  to  live  solely  for  pleasure,  re^ardinj^ 
their  lives  and  their  possessions  as  only  held  by  the  tenure  of  a 
day.  As  to  bestowinpr  labor  or  pains  on  any  pursuit  which 
seemed  honorable  or  noble,  no  one  eared  about  the  matter,  it 
being  uncertain  whether  or  not  he  nii;^ht  be  snatched  away 
previously  to  the  attainment  of  his  object.  In  short,  whatever 
any  person  thought  pleasurable,  or  such  as  might  in  any  way 
contribnte  thereto,  that  became  with  him  both  the  honarabU 
and  u$eful»  Ko  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  respect  for  human  laws, 
operated  as  any  check ;  for  as  to  the  farmer,  they  accounted 
it  the  same  to  worship  or  not  to  worship  them,  since  they  saw 
all  alike  perish  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  no  one  expected  that  his 
existence  would  be  prolonged  till  judgment  should  take  effect, 
and  he  receive  the  punishment  of  his  olTences;  nay,  they  sup- 
posed that  a  far  heavier  judgment,  already  denounced  against 
them,  hung  over  their  heads  ;  and  before  it  fell  upon  them,  they 
thought  it  right  to  snatch  some  enjoyment  of  life. 
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XENOFHON. 
B.  0.  447—360. 

XENoniON,  the  son  of  Gryllus  of  Athens,  was  born  in  that  city  447 
C.  While  yet  a  youth  lie  became  very  much  attached  to  Socrates; 
and  when  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Delium,  iu  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reloponnesian  war,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  great  philosopher,  who  carried  him  from  the 
field;  and  henceforth  he  became  his  faithful  and  devoted  disciple. 
He  was  the  first  who  committed  to  writing  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
his  great  master;  and  his  account  of  him,  styled  the  "Memorabilia," 
is  among  the  most  pleasing,  instraotive,  and  valaable  writings  that 
have  been  left  us  by  antiquity. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  till  the  year  401,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  younger  Cyras  in  his  expedition  tq  dethrone  his 
brother,  not  as  an  officer  but  as  a  private  soldier,  and  at  once  secured 
tho  confidence  and  admiration  of  the  Persian  prince.  After  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  near  Babylon,  in  which  Cyrus  fell,  the  Greeks,  who  re- 
maine  t  . niters  of  the  field,  commenced  their  memorable  retreat,  cross- 
ing the  Tigris,  and  proceeding  np  the  eastern  banic  of  tliat  river,  the 
Persian  army,  with  Tissaphernef!  at  tlieir  head,  following.  When 
they  reached  the  greater  Zab,  Tissaphemes  treacherously  decoyed  the 
best  of  the  Grecian  generals  into  his  camp,  under  pretence  of  wishing 
a  ronference  With  them,  and  there  suddenly  surrounded  them  by  bands 
of  soldiers  and  put  them  to  death.  It  was  at  this  desperate  crisis  that 
the  qnalifioations  of  Xenophon  pointed  him  out  as  the  one  to  save  the 
army.  He  harangnos  the  soldiers,  directs  them  as  to  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  and  by  his  wisdom,  energy,  bravery,  and  fitness  to  meet 
every  difficulty,  conducts  the  ten  thousand  safely  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  His  account  of  this  expedition,  entitled  The  Anabasis,  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  books  of  militaiy  history  and 
of  travels. 

But  Xenophon  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  return  to  his  native  land; 
for  the  jealous  Athenians  passed  sentence  of  baoishment  against  liim, 
during  his  absence ;  probably  because  he  was  known  to  have  the 
same  views  and  principles  as  his  master  Socrnt.'^.  Tn  304  B.  C.  lie 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athenians  at 
Coron»a.  The  grateful  Spartans  granted  him  an  estate  at  Scillns 
near  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children. 
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Here  he  passed  more  than  twenty  years  in  literary  loisnre,  in  horti- 
culture, in  the  uinnagoment  of  his  honfiehoUl  property,  in  social  enjoy- 
montFt.  and  active  field-sports.  His  omploynients,  says  Diogenes 
Laertius,  were  liuntinir,  ontertniuiug  hi^  fr'nmda,  and  writing  liis  his- 
tories. But  lie  was  at  last  expelled  from  this  retreat  by  the  Klcans, 
for  what  reason  not  known,  and  lie  h  ^&\d  to  have  retired  to  Corinth, 
where  ho  died  about  3iJ<i  B.  C,  at  tiio  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  manners  and  j^orsonal  a]>i)rarancL'  of  Xt!nophou  are  described 
by  Lacrtius  in  one  ^^liort  but  coniprehonsivo  sentence,  a^^nux^  xaj 
iviiti*'T3T!:  f'f  tiTf."5!> ''nio'b'st  lu  ( I e por t ui e u t  and  b(\autifnl  in  person 
to  a  remarkalfle  ib'cree."  a  pbilosoplier  he  was  striflly  of  tlie 
8o<  ratio  sect.  Kndeavoring  to  follow  in  practice  the  precepts  which 
ho  had  learned  from  tlio  lips  of  his  illustrious  master,  he  disdained  to 
waste  his  time  upon  mere  vorl)a!  qnibblps  and  useless  diputes,  and 
strove  to  be  praetic.il,  to  do  good  to  Lis  fvllow  mea,  and  to  iuoulcato 
the  pnre«t  principles  of  morality. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  been  universally  heM  up  as  a  model  of  purity, 
elegance,  and  ease.  Hy  some  of  his  contemi>oraries  bo  was  Ftyled 
"The  Attic  Muse,"  by  others,  "The  Athenian  Bee."  He  has  the  liappy 
faculty  of  varvin?*  his  style  according  to  the  subjects  bo  is  discussing, 
so  that  in  ]>hi!osoj.by.  history,  politit^,  and  personal  narrative,  ho 
appears  ecjually  at  b<ime. 

As  a  man,  Xenophon  excites  our  fondest  admiration,  our  warme.-^t 
esteem.  By  his  unaffected  mo'!esty  and  urbanity  lie  gains  the  one; 
by  bis  firm  j>rincipleR,  moral  and  r<dii:i(»ns,  he  gains  the  other.  His 
intiniro-v-  with  Socrates,  the  testinmiiy  of  lii?  contemitoraries,  and  the 
aentiments  that  pervade  all  his  writings, attest  his  great  moral  worth. 

Tln^  following  fine  remarks  on  Xenophon  are  taken  from  Mitchell's 
"Preliminary  Discourse"  to  the  Plays  ol  Aristophanes: — 

"Early  in  life,  Xenojilion  iiad  beeu  thrown  into  those  situations 
which  make  a  man  think  and  act  for  himself ;  which  teach  him  prac- 
tically how  much  more  iaiportant  it  is,  thnt  there  slmuld  be  fixed 
princijdes  of  right  and  \vroTvg  in  the  minds  of  men  in  g<Mieral,  than  that 
tln!ro  should  l)e  a  knowle<lgt>  of  b.'ttera  or  a  feeling  of  their  elei/ance  in 
the  UHiids  of  a  lew.  The  writer  who  has  thrown  e^ual  interest  into 
the  account  of  a  retreating  army,  and  the  description  of  a  scene  of 
coursing ;  who  baji  described  with  th«  rtame  fidelity  a  common  groom, 
and  a  perfect  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  j^uch  a  man  had  seen  life 
tinder  a^)ects  wiiich  taught  him  to  know  that  there  were  things  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  music  of  a 
cadf^iice,  and  the  other  niceties,  which  are  wanted  by  a  luxurioujs  and 
opulent  metropolis. 
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"Estranged  from  his  own  conutry,  at  first  by  choice,  aud  very  soon 
afterwards  by  iiocessity,  Xenophou  been  mo,  almost  before  the  ago  of 
manhood,  a  citizoii  of  the  world  ;  and  the  virtuous  feelings,  uhicU 
were  necessary  i:i  i  mind  constituted  as  liis  vcim.  litt  loose  from  the 
channels  of  mere  j[»ati  lotism,  took  into  their  comprehensive  bosom  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  Life,  which  had  commenced  witli  liim  in  a 
manner  singularly  active  and  romantically  periloun,  wa.s  very  ssoon 
exchanged  for  that  quiet  solitude,  winch  either  finds  men  good  or 
makes  them  such.  In  his  delightful  retirement  at  Scillus,'  amid 
tliopo  enchanting  rural  scenes,  where  a  bad  man  finds  himself  an 
anomaly  in  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  works  of  nature  around 
bim,  Xenophon  had  ample  leisure  to  meditate  on  all  that  he  had  seen 
or  heard.  His  own  high  talents,  aided  by  such  experience  and  such 
connections,  would  teach  him  what  to  omit,  and  what  to  press  in  a 
work,  not  intended  merely  for  the  wits  and  savans  of  Athens,  but 
meant  to  be  one  of  those  eternal  possessions,  which  great  minds  gene- 
rate and  perfect  in  solitude  and  retirement.  It  is  the  Ethics,  there- 
fore, of  Socrates  that  are  chielly  unfolded  in  the  admirable  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  after  admitting  that  many  of  the  higher  doctrines 
of  antiquity  are  but  negatives^  of  the  Christian  precepts,  he  must  be 
dead  to  the  moral  sense,  who  does  not  feel  a  burst  of  exultation  within 
him,  at  seeing  how  much  even  unassisted  nature  is  able  to  produce." 

The  chief  works  which  Xenophou  has  left  are  as  follows 

I.  Tbs  AvababiSi  giving  an  aoconnt  of  the  •nlistment  of  the  ten 
thousand  Qreek8«  under  Clearehus,  in  the  service  of  the  younger  Cyrus ; 
thdr  inarch  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  the  battle-ground  of 
Cnnaxa;  their  achievements  in  the  battle — their  admirable  retreat 
across  the  Tigris,  up  the  eastern  bank  of  that  river,  over  the  Cardu- 
chian  Mountains,  and  through  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the  Uellespont. 
Had  he  written  nothing  else,  this,  by  its  charming  narrative,  its  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  its  high-toned  morality,  would  have  immor- 
talised his  name. 

II.  Tan  UELLmCM, — ^This  Is  an  historical  treatise  divided  into  seven 
books,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years,  taking  up  the 

'  It  is  difficult  to  imnfrinc  a  more  rational  or  more  deligbtful  life,  than  a 
few  woftlH  of  Diogonos  Lacrlius  describe  Xenophon  n?  h^nfling  in  that  "  loop- 
hole uf  retreat."  Books,  study,  compusition  j  the  healthy  sports  of  th« 
field,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  recreation ;  nothing  aeemB  wanting  to  the 
pir  ture,  which  >ur  iuisginatioBS  are  aooustomed  to  draw  of  an  accomplished 
heathen  philosopher. 

*  How  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  great  Christian  precept  of  "  doing  as  wo 
Would  be  done  by,*'  and  the  ninxiin  of  nnti<|uitj,  which  approaches  nearest 
to  it,  has  been  well  diown  by  Mitford  in  his  History  of  Greece. 
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history  of  Greece  frnm  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  carrying  it  forwaid 
to  the  battie  of  Mautiurea,  3i>2  B.  C. 

Hi.  The  CYROP.«DtA. — Tliis  is  a  sort  of  political  romance,  in  cicht 
books,  the  bafiin  of  wliit  li  is  the  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  emj-in'.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  plea^>inc  of 
Xt-nciphon's  woik-^,  iwirtraying  the  course  of  rigid  early  training,  in  tho 
path.-i  of  virtue  and  hardihood,  submitted  to  by  Cyrus  and  the  younger 
Persian  nobility. 

i  V.  TiiK  (Iv  ONOMK  r;4 — an  excellent  treatise,  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Critobuluii,  showing  forth  the  art  which 
relates  to  tho  adniinistralion  of  one's  housefiold  and  pro])erty. 

V.  The  Agesilaus — whi(  h  i-^  a  panegyric  upon  Agesilaiis  II.,  King 
of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 

VI.  The  Hiri'Mit  uici-s — a  treatise  on  the  horse,  and  on  the  duties  of 
a  comuiauder  of  cavalry,  which  is  evidoutiy  the  production  of  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

VII.  TiiK  CvM.GLTirL's— a  treatise  on  hunting,  an  amusement  of 
which  X<'nophon  was  very  fond  ;  on  tlie  breeding  and  training  of 
dogs ;  and  on  the  various  kinds  of  game  and  the  mode  of  taking 
them. 

VIII.  TuR  Mkmoraoilia  of  Sockatks. — This  consists  of  four  books,  in 
which  Xenophon  defends  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  sago  against 
the  charges  of  corrupting  the  youths  of  Athens,  and  of  irreligion.  He 
enters  into  specific  examination  of  these  two  charges,  and  then  demon- 
strates the  actual  life  of  his  great  master,  of  whom  it  is  a  genaine  and 
faeantiftil  pfetoro.  The  anoidnto  have  Um  us  no  more  pleasing  and 
inatnictiTe  book  than  this. 

IX.  Tm  8myu«iuM,  or  Bavqvbt  of  ihb  PsiLosoraBBfl. — ^The  speakers 
are  supposed  to  meet  at  the  konse  of  Callins,  a  rieh  Athenian,  at  the 
oelebrmtlon  of  the  great  Panathen»a.  Socrates,  CritobAlns,  Antls- 
tkenee,  Charmides,  and  others  are  the  speakers,  and  the  discussion 
tnms  on  lore  and  friendship.  It  is  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  part/, 
and  of  the  amusement  and  eouTeitation  with  which  it  was  diversified. 

Z.  Thm  Hisbo  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Utero  and  Simonides,  in 
which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  incident  to  an 
exalted  station,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  private  men. 


C7BUS  TAKING  BABYLON. 

When  Cyrus  got  to  Babylon  he  posted  his  whole  army  round 
the  citjr,  then  rode  round  the  city  himself,  together  with  hia 
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friends,  and  with  snch  of  his  allies  as  lie  thougltt  proper.  When 
they  were  encamped, Cyrus  summoned  to  him  the  proper  .per- 
sons, and  said :  Friends  and  allies !  we  have  taken  a  Ttew  of 
the  city  ronnd,  and  I  do  not  find  that  I  can  discover  it  is  ]iossib1e 
for  one,  by  any  attack,  to  make  one's  self  master  of  walls  that 
are  so  strong  and  so  high.  But  the  greater  the  numbers  of 
men  in  the  city  are,  since  they  venture  not  out  to  fight,  so  much 
the  sooner,  in  my  opinion,  they  may  be  taken  by  famine. 
Therefore,  unless  you  have  some  other  method  to  propose,  I  say 
that  these  men  must  be  besieged  and  taken  in  that  manner. 
Then  Chrysantas  said  :  "  Does  not  this  river,  that  is  above  two 
stadia  over,  run  through  the  midst  of  the  city?"  "Yes,  iiy 
Jove  I"  said  Gobrya.s,  "and  it  is  of  so  great  a  depth,  that  two 
men,  one  standing  on  the  other,  would  not  reach  above  the 
water;  so  that  the  city  is  yet  stronger  by  the  river  than  by  its 
walls."  Then  Cyrus  said ;  "  Chrysantas,  let  ns  lay  aside  these 
things  that  are  abore  onr  force ;  It  is  onr  business,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  dig  as  broad  and  as  deep  a  ditch  as  we  can,  each 
of  us  measuring  out  his  proportion,  that  by  this  means  we  may 
want  the  fewer  men  to  keep  watch."  So  measuring  out  the 
ground  around  the  wall,  and  from  the  side  of  the  river,  leaving 
a  space  snfficient  for  large  turrets,  he  dug  round  the  wall  on 
every  side  a  very  great  ditch ;  and  they  threw  up  the  earth  to- 
wards themselves. 

The  ditches  being  now  fiiiislicd,  Cyrus,  when  he  heard  that 
tl»ey  were  celel)ratifig  a  festival  in  ]]al)ylon,  in  which  all  the 
15al>ylonians  di'ank  aud  revelled  the  whole  night  ;  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  took  a  number  of  men  with  liim, 
and  t)pene<i  the  ditches  into  J.he  river.  When  this  was  done 
the  water  ran  olf  in  the  night  by  the  ditches,  and  llie  passage 
of  the  river  through  the  city  became  ))assable.  When  the  affair 
of  the  river  wa&  thus  managed,  Cyrus  gave  orders  to  the  Per- 
sian commanders  of  thousands,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  attend 
him,  each  with  his  thousand  drawn  up  two  in  front,  and  the 
rest  of  the  allies  to  follow  in  the  rear,  ranged  as  they  used  to 
be  before.  They  came  accordingly.  Then  making  those  that 
attended  his  person,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  go  down  into  the 
dry  part  of  the  river,  ordered  them  to  try  whether  the  channel 
of  the  river  was  passable.  And  when  they  brought  him  word 
that  it  was  passable,  he  then  called  together  the  commanders 
both  of  foot  and  horse,  and  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner  : — 

"  'fi  r  river,  my  friends,  has  yielded  or  a  passage  into  the 
city;  let  us  boldly  enter,  and  not  fear  nnytliing  within,  con- 
sidering that  these  people  that  we  are  now  to  march  against 
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are  the  same  tliat  we  defeated  while  they  had  their  allies  attciid- 
inp.lhein,  whilf  they  were  awake,  soher.  nrmed.  and  in  order. 
But  now  wc  iiiMi-rh  to  tlit'iii  at  a  lime  that  iikuiv  ut'  tliciii  are 
aslee|),  many  ilruuk,  and  all  of  thern  in  rnnlnsiun  ;  and  when 
they  discover  that  we  are  ^ul  in,  they  will  then,  \>y  nienns  uf 
their  eonvsternation,  be  yet  more  unfit  for  bei  vice  ilian  ilay  are 
now.  Come  on,  then;  take  to  your  arms,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  ^ods,  I  will  lead  you  on.  We  must  not  l)e  remiss,  but 
march,  that  we  take  them  us  uuich  unprepared  as  is  possible." 

When  this  was  said  they  marched;  and,  of  those  that  they 
met  with,  some  tliey  fell  on  aud  killed,  some  fled,  and  some  set 
op  a  clamor.  They  that  were  with  Gobryas  joined  in  the 
clamor  with  them,  as  if  they  were  revellers  themsekes,  and 
marching  on  the  shortest  way  that  they  conld,  they  got  round 
abont  the  palace.  Then  they  that  attended  Gadatas  and  Go- 
bryas in  military  order,  foond  the  doors  of  the  palace  shut ; 
and  they  that  were  posted  opposite  to  the  guards  fell  on  them, 
as  they  were  drinkitig,  with  n  great  deal  of  light  around  them, 
aud  used  them  immi  diately  in  a  hostile  manner.  As  soon  as 
the  noise  aud  clamor  began,  they  that  were  within  perceiving 
the  disturbance,  and  the  king  commanding  them  to  examine 
what  the  matter  was,  ran  out,  throwing  open  the  gates.  They 
that  were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  ^ate>?  loo5;e, 
broke  in,  pressing  forward  on  tin;  ruiiawnys',  and  dealing  tht-ir 
blows  amongst  ilirm;  tlit-y  then  came  n|i  to  the  king,  and  found 
him  iu  a  standing  |io>turi',  wiili  his  sword  diavvn.  They  that 
were  with  Gadatas  and  (iobryas,  hc'wi'j;  mnny  in  number,  mas- 
tered him;  they  likewise  thai  were  wiili  him  were  killed;  one 
huldiiju"  up  something  before  him,  another  flying,  and  another 
defending  himself  with  niiylaim;  thai  he  euuld  meet  with.  Cy- 
rus sent  a  body  of  hurse  up  and  down  through  the  streets,  bid- 
ding thera  kill  those  that  they  found  abroad,  and  ordering  some 
who  understood  the  Syrian  language  to  proclaim  it  to  those 
that  were  in  the  houses  to  remain  within,  and  that  if  any  were 
found  abroad  they  should  be  killed. 

When  day  came,  and  they  that  guarded  the  castles  perceived 
that  the  city  was  taken  and  the  king  dead,  they  gave  up  the 
castles.  Cyrus  immediately  took  possession  of  the  castles,  and 
sent  commanders  with  garrisons  into  them.  He  gave  up  the 
dead  to  be  buried  by  their  relations,  and  ordered  heralds  to 
make  proclamation  that  the  liabylonians  should  bring  out  their 
arms,  and  made  it  be  declared  that  in  whatever  house  any  arms 
should  be  found,  all  the  people  in  it  should  suder  death.  'JMiey 
accordingly  brought  out  their  arms,  and  Cyrus  bad  them  de< 
15 
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]>osited  in  tlio  '  astle^^,  tfiat  they  iiii<:!i(  be  ready  in  case  he 
shuuld  waut  them  ou  any  future  occasiun. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CYBUS. 

**Cliihlren,  niri  all  you,  my  fricii'l^.  Iierc  present!  tho  conclu- 
sion of  my  lile  is  now  lit  liand,  which  1  certainly  know  from 
many  symptoms.  *  *  Now,  if  I  die,  T  leave  you,  children, 
behind  me  (whom  the  gods  have  ^i?en  roc),  and  I  leave  my 
conotry  and  my  friends  happy.  Ought  not  I,  therefore,  in  Ja8« 
tice,  to  be  always  remembered,  and  mentioned  as  fortunate  and 
happy  ?  I  mnst  likewise  declare  to  whom  I  leave  my  kingdom, 
lest  that,  beinfi^  doobtfal,  should  hereafter  raise  dissensions 
among  you.  Now,  children,  I  bear  an  eqnal  aflection  to  yon 
both  ;  but  I  direct  that  the  elder  should  have  theadvisin?  and 
conducting  of  affairs,  as  his  a^i^c  recjuires  it,  and  it  is  probable 
he  has  more  experience.  *  *  Do  you,  therefore,  Cainbyses, 
hold  the  kingdom,  as  aUotted  yon  by  the  gods  and  by  me,  so 
far  as  it  is  in  my  power.  To  you,  Tanoaxares,  I  bequeath  the 
satrapy  of  the  Mcdcs,  Armenians,  ntid  Cudusians ;  wliich  when 
T  nihit  yon.  1  think  I  h^nve  ynnr  rhU  r  lirother  a  larger  empire, 
and  the  title  of  a  kinu<}(im,  i)iit  to  you  a  ha[H)iness  freer  from 
care  and  vexation  :  for  I  do  not  see  whnt  human  snti-^fa'-tion 
you  can  need  :  but  you  will  enjoy  whatever  appears  agreeable 
and  j>]ensing  to  men.       *  *  ♦ 

"KiKnv,  therefore,  Caml)y5e  ^  ihnt  it  is  not  the  golden  sceptre 
which  can  preserve  your  kingdom;  l)ut,  fail  hlul  friends  area 
prince's  truest  and  securest  sceptre.  l>ut  do  not  imagine  that 
men  are  naturally  faithful  (for  then  they  would  appear  so  to 
all,  as  other  natural  endowments  do)  ;  but  every  one  mast  ren- 
der others  faithful  to  himself :  and  they  are  not  to  be  procnred 
by  violence,  but  rather  by  kindness  and  beneficence.  If,  there* 
fore,  you  would  constitute  other  joint  guardians  with  you  of 
your  kingdom,  whom  can  you  better  begin  with  than  him  who 
is  of  the  same  blood  with  yourself?  *  *  The  taking  care 
of  a  brother  is  providing  for  one's  self.  To  whom  can  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  brother  be  equally  honorable,  as  to  a  brother  f 
Who  can  show  a  regard  to  a  great  and  powerful  man  equal  to 
his  brother  ?  Who  will  fear  to  injure  another,  so  much  as  him 
whose  brother  is  In  an  exalted  station  ?  He,  therefore,  second 
to  none  in  submission  and  good-will  to  yonr  Itrother,  since  no 
one  can  be  5=0  ]nirtieuliirly  sfrvicealde  or  iiijiiriotis  to  yon. 
And  I  would  have  yuu  consider  how  you  cau  hope  for  greater 
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advantar]^es  bj  obli^rin^  any  one  so  mnch  as  Iiim?  Or  whom  can 
yon  assist  that  wiil  be  so  powerful  an  ally  in  war  ?  Or  whai 
is  more  infamous  than  want  of  friendship  between  brothers? 
Whom,  of  all  men,  can  we  so  handsomely  pay  regard  to  as  to  a 
brother?  In  a  word,  Canibyscs,  your  l)rolhcr  is  the  only  one 
you  can  advance  ii^  xt  to  your  j)erson  wilhout  the  envy  of  others. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  "rods,  uhihlren,  have  regard  for 
one  another,  if  you  are  careful  to  do  what  is  ncfv^ptablc  to  me. 
For  you  ou<rht  not  to  imui^ine,  yoii  certainly  kuow,  that  after 
I  have  cloaed  this  period  of  human  life  I  shall  no  lunfrer  exist: 
for  neither  do  you  now  see  my  soul,  bnt  yon  conclude,  from  its 
operations,  that  it  does  exist.  And  liavc  yon  not  observed 
what  terrors  and  apprthensions  murderers  are  inspired  with  by 
those  who  have  suffered  violence  from  them  ?  What  racks  and 
tortnre  do  tbey  convey  to  the  guilty  ?  Or  bow  do  yon  think 
honors  should  have  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  deceased,  if 
their  sonls  were  destitute  of  all  power  and  virtue  ?  No,  child- 
ren, I  can  never  be  persuaded  that  the  sonl  lives  no  longer 
than  it  dwells  in  this  mortal  body,  and  that  it  dies  on  its  sepa- 
ration ;  for  I  see  that  the  soul  communicates  vigor  and  motion 
to  mortal  bodies  during  its  continuance  in  them.  Keither  can 
I  be  persuaded  that  the  soul  is  divested  of  intelligence,  on  its 
separation  from  this  gross,  senseless  body ;  bnt  it  is  probable, 
that  when  the  soul  is  separated,  it  becomes  pure  and  entire, 
and  is  then  more  iutelligent.  It  is  evident  that,  on  man's  dis- 
solution, every  part  of  him  returns  to  what  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  itself,  excejU  the  soul ;  that  alone  is  invisi!)le,  both 
(luriiiLT  its  preseiice  liere,  and  its  dei»arlure.  you  may 

liave  oliservud  ihul  notliing  resembles  death  so  much  us  sleep  ; 
but  then  it  is  ihnt  the  human  soul  appears  most  divine,  and  has 
a  |)rospe<*i  of  futurity;  for  then  it  is  probable  the  soul  is  mu.-r 
free  and  iudcpeatictit.  If,  tlin-Lture,  things  uw  as  1  think,  and 
liiat  the  >oul  leavea  the  liody,  having  regard  to  my  soul,  com- 
ply with  my  retpiest.  DuL  if  il  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  soul 
continuing  iu  the  body  perishes  with  it,  let  nothing  appear  iu 
yonr  thoughts  or  actions  criminal  or  impious,  for  fear  of  the 
gods,  who  are  eternal,  whose  power  and  inspection  extend  over 
all  things,  and  who  preserve  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  uni- 
verse free  from  decay  or  defect,  whose  greatness  and  beanty  is 
inexplicable  1  Next  to  the  gods,  have  regard  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  In  perpetual  succession ;  for  the  gods  have  not 
concealed  you  iu  obscurity ;  bnt  there  is  a  necessity  that  your 
actions  should  lie  conspicuous  to  the  world.  If  they  are  vir- 
tuous, and  free  from  injustice,  they  will  give  yon  power  and 
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interest  in  all  men;  but  if  too  project  wbat  is  nnjast  against 
^ch  other,  no  man  will  trust  you  ;  for  no  one  can  place  a  con- 
fidence in  yon,  though  h\s  inclinution  to  do  it  be  ever  so  great, 
wlien  he  sees  yon  nnjust,  where  it  most  becomes  you  to  be  a 
friend.       *  *  * 

'*  When  I  am  dead,  children,  do  not  insbrinc  ray  body  in 
gold,  nor  ill  silver,  nor  anything  else  ;  but  lay  it  in  the  earth  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  for  what  enn  be  more  happy  tlian  to  mix  with 
tlie  earth,  whicli  prives  birlh  and  nourishuient  to  all  thing??  ex- 
cellent and  good?  And  as  I  Imve  always  hitherto  Itoriie  an 
aflVetioii  to  iin-n,  so  it  is  now  most  pleasing  to  uie  to  iiicorpo- 
r;itc  with  thai  which  is  beneficial  to  men.  Now/^^iuid  he,  "it 
seems  to  me  that  my  soul  is  beginning  to  leave  me,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  probable  It  begins  its  departure  with  others. 
If,  therefore,  any  of  you  are  desirous  of  touching  my  right  band, 
or  willing  to  see  my  face  while  it  has  life,  come  near  to  me ; 
for,  when  I  shall  have  covered  it,  I  request  of  you,  children, 
that  neither  yourselves,  nor  any  others,  would  look  on  my  body. 
Summon  all  the  Persians  and  their  allies  before  my  tomb,  to 
rejoice  for  me ;  that  I  shall  be  then  out  of  danger  of  suffering 
any  evil,  whether  I  shall  be  with  the  gods,  or  shall  be  reduced 
to  nothing.  As  many  as  come,  do  you  dismiss  with  all  those 
favors  that  are  thought  proper  for  a  happy  man.  And,"  said 
he,  "remember  this  as  my  last  and  dying  words.  If  you  do 
kifidnesses  to  your  friends,  yon  will  be  able  to  injure  your  ene- 
mies. Farewell,  dear  diildn  n,  and  tell  this  to  your  mother  as 
from  me.  And  all  you,  my  Irimds,  both  such  of  yon  as  are 
here  jiresent,  and  the  rest  wlio  are  aljsrnt — fnrewell!"  Ilavinir 
said  this,  and  taken  every  one  by  the  right  hand,  be  covered 
himself,  and  thus  expired. 


iiili  CiiOiCE  OF  HERCULES. 

Prodicas  tells  us,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  that 
ITercules  having  attained  to  that  stage  of  life  when  man,  being 
left  to  the  government  of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  certain 
indications  whether  he  will  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  wan- 
der through  all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  perplexed  and  nndeter- 
mined  what  course  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place  where  silence 
and  solitude  might  bestow  on  him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure 
so  necessary  for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more  than 
ordinary  stature,  came  on  towards  him.  The  countenance  of 
the  one,  open  and  amiable,  and  elevated  with  an  air  of  con- 
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bgIoos  dignity.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  nati?e  elegance, 
her  look  with  modesty,  eyery  gesture  with  decency,  and  her 
garments  were  altogether  of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was 
comely,  but  bloated,  as  from  too  high  liring*  Affecting  soft- 
ness and  delicacy,  every  look,  every  action,  was  stadted  and 
constrained ;  while  nrt  contributed  all  its  powers  to  ^ivc  those 
charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape  which  nature  had  denied 
her.  Her  look  was  bold,  the  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a 
stranger  to,  and  her  dress  was  contrived,  not  to  conceal,  but  to 
«ii9ph!if  those  beauties  she  supposed  herself  possessed  of.  She 
would  look  round  to  sec  if  any  observed  her;  and  not  onlv  s-o, 
but  she  would  freqneiiily  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  shallow. 
Prnwinnr  near  to  the  place  where  the  hero  sat  musing,  eager 
and  an.xious  for  the  advantage  of  first  accosting  him,  siiu  hastily 
ran  forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied  her  moved  on 
witli  her  usual  pace,  equal  and  majestic.  Joining  him,  she 
said,  **I  know,  my  IlerculesI  yon  have  long  been  deliberating 
on  the  course  of  life  you  should  pursue  ;  eugage  with  mc  iu 
friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you  through  those  paths  which  are 
smooth  and  flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court  your  en* 
juyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shi&l  not  once  appear.  Absolved 
from  all  the  fatigue  of  business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your 
employment  shall  be  to  share  in  the  social  pleasures  of  the 
table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down ;  no  sense  shall  remain  with- 
out its  gratification ;  beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and  melody 
(he  ear,  and  perfumes  shall  brea^^^  their  odors  around  you. 
Nor  shall  your  care  be  once  wanted  for  the  procuring  of  these 
things:  neither  be  afraid  lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock 
of  joyH,  and  reduce  yon  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  new, 
cither  by  the  labor  of  body  or  mind  :  it  is  to  the  toil  of  others 
that  yon  nlouc  shall  owe  them  I  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to 
M'i/.e  wliaiever  seemetli  mo.=;t  desirable;  for  this  privilege  I 
beslow  on  all  who  are  my  V(jtaries." 

Hercules  having  heard  so  Uattcring  an  invitation,  domand(jd 
\u'V  name.  "My  friends,"  said  she,  "call  me  Happiness  ;  but 
they  who  do  not  love  me  endeavor  to  make  me  odious,  and 
tlierefore  brand  me  with  the  name  u\'  S.nstmlity.''^ 

liy  this  time  the  other  person  being  arrived,  thus  addressed 
him  in  her  tnrn 

"  I  also,  O  Hercnies  I  am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship, 
for  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  high  descent ;  neither  was  I  want- 
ing to  remark  the  goodness  of  your  disposition  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  your  childhood ;  from  whence  I  gather  hopes,  if  yon 
choose  to  follow  where  I  lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere 
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you  liave  an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions  fi^lorioaa 
to  yourseff  and  houoraUe  to  me.  But  I  mean  not  to  allure 
you  witb  specious  promises  of  plensuiM ,  I  will /y/at^/y  set  before 
you  tilings  ns  tliey  realhj  nre,  auil  show  you  in  what  manner 

the  go<ls  think  proper  to  dispose  of  them.  Know,  therefore, 
youiij:^  man  I  these  wise  ji^ovcrnors  of  the  universe  have  decreed, 
that  nothing  great,  nothincr  cxfcllent,  sliall  be  ^l.tained  without 
('aru  and  labor.  Thev  Lrive  no  ral  ^^ood,  no  (rvr  happiness,  on 
fthrr  terms.  If,  therefore,  you  would  secure  the  I'avur  of  those 
gods,  adore  tlicni.  If  yon  would  conriliate  to  yoursclt"  the 
affection  of  your  frieiid.s  lie  of  use  to  theni.  If  to  be  honon-d 
and  respected  uf  the  republic  be  your  aim,  show  your  fellow- 
citizens  how  effectually  you  can  serve  them.  15ut  if  it  is  your 
ambition  that  all  Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  (ireece  share 
the  bcnelils  arising  from  your  labors.  If  yon  wish  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  cultivate  it.  If  for  the  increase  of  your  flocks  or 
your  herds,  let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  have  your  attendance 
and  your  care.  And  if  your  design  is  to  advance  yourself  hy 
arms,  if  yon  wish  for  the  power  of  defending  your  friends,  and 
subduing  your  enemies,  learn  the  art  of  war  under  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to 
perform  what  you  wish  from  it,  be  your  desire,  subject  yours  to 
your  reason,  and  let  exercise  and  hard  labor  give  to  it  strength 
and  agility." 

At  these  words,  as  Prodicus  informs  ns,  the  other  interrupted 
her:  "You  see,"  said  she,  "my  Jlercnles,  the  long,  the  laho- 
riorr.^  road  she  means  to  lead  ynn  ;  but  /  can  conduct  you  to 
hai)piiH'ss  l>y  a  ]>nth  more  shuvl  and  easy." 

''Miserable  wretch!"  replied  Virtue,  "what  happiness  canst 
thou  boast  of?  77(t>M,  who  wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to 
procnro  it!  Doth  not  satiety  always  antiei]>ato  desire?  Wilt 
ihou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to  vul,  or  >tay  till  thou  art 
thirsty  before  thou  driiikest?  Or,  rather,  to  uive  some  relish 
to  thy  repast,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  supply  the  want  of 
appetite?  while  thy  wines,  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight, 
but  the  ice  in  snmmer  is  souglit  for  to  cool  and  make  them 
grateful  to  thy  palate!  Beds  of  down,  or  the  softest  couch, 
can  procure  no  bK  i  p  for  thee,  whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek 
for  repose;  not  labor  and  fatigue,  which  alcne  {prepare  for  it. 
Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to  nature  to  direct  thee  in  tliy  pleasures, 
but  all  is  art  and  shameless  impurity.  The  night  is  polluted 
with  riot  and  crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth  and 
inactivity:  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  become  an  outcast 
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from  the  gods,  and  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  good  men. 
Thou  boastest  of  happiness;  but  what  hoppimss  canst  thoa 
boast  of?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweetest  of  all  sounds,  the 
music  of  just  self-praise,  ever  reached  tbino  ear?  Or  when 
couldsi  thou  view,  with  complacency  and  satisfaction,  one 
worthy  deed  of  thy  own  performing?  Is  there  any  who  will 
trust  thy  word,  or  depend  upon  thy  promise;  or,  if  sound  in 
judgment,  be  of  thy  society  ?  For,  among  tliy  fullowera,  which 
of  them,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  elVeminate  imd  infirm  of 
body?  Which  of  them,  in  age,  not  stupid  and  dt  hilitated  in 
every  faculty  of  the  mind?  While  \\astiiiLr  their  prime  in 
thon^Hit!<'s<  in(]uljj;cnco,  tlicy  jtrcjuu'c  for  themselves  all  that 
pain  and  remorse  so  sure  to  attend  the  close  of  such  a  life! 
Ashamed  of  the  jiast,  alllicted  with  the  present,  they  weary 
themselves  in  l»ewuilin«<  that  tollv  wliieh  lavished  on  vonth  all 
the  joys  of  life,  and  left  nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  aiul  imbe- 
cility I 

"As  for  me,  ray  dwelling  is  alone  with  the  gods  and  good 
men;  and,  without  7/^,  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  can 
be  performed,  whether  00  earth  or  in  the  heaTcus ;  so  that  my 
praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all  who  know  me  I  I  make  the  labor 
of  the  artist  pleasant,  and  bring  to  the  father  of  his  family 
security  and  joy ;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike  my  care. 
In  peace  I  direct  to  the  most  useful  councils,  in  war  approve 
myself  a  faithful  ally;  and  1  only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indisso- 
luble friendship.  Nor  do  niy  votaries  even  fail  to  find  pleasure 
in  their  repasts,  though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their 
table ;  for  hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them ;  while  their 
sleep,  which  follows  the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far  more  sweet  than 
whatever  expense  can  procure  for  idleness  :  yet,  sweet  as  it  is, 
they  qnit  it  nn reluctant  when  called  by  their  duty,  whether  to 
the  [rods  or  men.  I'lie  young  enjoy  the  applause  of  the  a^red, 
the  aLced  are  reverenced  and  rr-ueeted  by  the  yoim«r.  l^(}Ually 
delighted  with  rellecting  on  the  past,  or  coiileniplatiiig  the 
present,  their  attachment  to  me  renders  them  favored  of  the 
gods,  dear  to  their  iVn  luls,  and  honured  by  their  country.  And 
when  the  fatal  \i\j\\v  \>,  arrived,  they  sink  not,  like  others,  into 
un  inglorious  oblivion,  but,  immortalized  by  fame,  flourish  for- 
ever in  the  grateful  reuicuibrance  of  admiring  })osteriiy  1  Thus, 
O  Hercules  I  thou  great  descendant  of  a  glorious  race  of  heroes! 
thus  mayst  thoii  attain  that  supreme  felicity  wherewith  I  have 
been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  willingly  yield  them- 
selves up  to  my  direction." 

"See  here,  my  Aristipp us,"  continued  Socrates;  "see  here 
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the  ad?ice  which,  Prodicus  tells  us,  Viriae  gave  tbe  joang 
hero.  He  clothes  it,  as  you  may  suppose,  iu  more  exalted 
languag-e  than  I  have  attempted  ;  but  it  will  be  your  wisdom 
if  you  endeavor  to  jirofit  from  what  he  hath  said,  and  cou&ider 
at  present  what  may  befall  you  herealter." 


ARISTOPHANES. 

FLOCSISHKD  ▲BOUT  425  B.  & 

The  l(a»M  M>«king  for  a  Hhrio^t 
WhoM  glnriM  ne'er  klioalii  eeiwe ; 

Foutul.  i\'>  tK>  y  *iiTny*dt  Uie  aool divine 
Of  ArUtopbauoK. 

MettwU^M  VenUm  PlatQ, 

Tuts  uroat  Atliuuian  comic  j'otjt  was  bom  about  444  B.  C.  Of  his 
private  history  we  know  nothiug,  except  tbat  hv  iii'luIgeJ  liims.  lf  ia 
convivial  entertaiTiments,  and  would  at  times  spend  wliolo  in\'htr5  in 
drinking  and  witty  conversation.  His  !«ociety  and  conversation  were 
80  lancinating,  liowever,  that  many  of  his  distinguished  contempora- 
rieb  were  often  found  iu  his  company,  and  even  Plato  giv^.s  liim  a 
distinpuishf^d  place  in  Lis  banquet.  His  first  cnrncdy  was  exhibited 
about  4-'',  and  hi»  last  3S8  13.  C,  aud  ho  died  at  tlio  advanced  ago  of 
seventy  yeai  s,  having  b^eu  tko  author  ot  Mty  four  pUj^s,  of  whick 
eleven  are  extant. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  tlie  highest  historical  interest, 
as  they  contain  an  admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  tlie  day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils  existing  at 
Athens.  The  firnt  evil  of  his  own  time  against  which  he  inveighs,  id 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  he  rek^anls  n^*  the  work  of  Pericles. 
A n«)t her  object  of  liis  satire  wa:^  the  syst m  education  intrt><lnce4 
by  the  sophists,  wlio  ma<le  persuasion  and  not  truth  tiie  ohject  of  man 
in  hiii  intercourse  with  hi?  fellows  ;  and  for  elVoct  he  extended  these 
tnie  objects  of  satire  to  the  virtuous  and  gifted  Socrates,  whom  in  tho 
"Clouds"  he  held  up  to  tlie  derision  of  the  Athenian  people.  Another 
feature  of  the  times  which  came  in  for  its  share  of  his  ridicule  was  tho 
litigious  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  tho  cousei(uent  inijiortance  of  tlio 
"dicasts,"  or  jurymen,  and  the  di.sgracofu!  abuse  of  their  power,  all  of 
which  enormities,  with  many  others  of  his  day,  w<»re  luadu  by  Arhilo- 
pUaues  the  objceta  of  coutiuoai  attack* 
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T\\e  following  aro  tho  names  of  tho  eleven  comedies  of  Aristopliruies, 
tliat  are  extant,  and  probably  in  the  ('])ronoJnjj'ie,'il  orcler  in  widt  h  they 
were  exhibited  :  "  Ar  h.nrnians,"  4li5  ;  "  Knights,  ' 424  ;  "Clonds,"  422  ; 
"Wiisp:,,  •422:'^PeiUc,  421  ;  "  Hirds,"  414  ;  **  Syj^istrata,"  4n;"Thes- 
mophoria2UfJ?e  "411  ;  "  Frogs."  405  ;  "  Kerb  si  a /us..."  392  ;  and^Plu- 
tU3,"  3S8  B.  C.  Tn  thf»  "  Ai  hai  nians,  '  Arislophaiies  paints  the  sad 
evils  of  tlie  rt-lopoTin.'sian  war.  In  tho  "  Knitrht*?."  personifyin??  the 
Atlienian  j)eo|ib.'  as  Iftmns  (as  Ann  i  icaiiji  would  be  repre-«ente<l  by 
lirolhtr  JoHittli  ni),  be  repro3eutH  tlie  vices  and  follies  (»t'  hi>  conntry- 
men.  In  the  "  ("loads,"  feeling  a  contempt  for  the  sojdiists,  he  seizes 
upon  Soerate.'i,  most  unjustly,  as  th«'ir  representative,  and  holds  him 
up  to  ridicule.  In  the  "Wa-ps  "  be  satirizes  the  well-known  litiu'ious- 
ness  of  tho  Atln  nian  ])t'opb'.  The  "  Thesiuophuriazus.'e"  is  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  vices  jdevalent  among  the  female  sex.  It5  name  is 
taken  from  the  Tin  .-hi"phoria^  or  feast  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  at  which 
women  alone  were  prenent.  Tho  comedy  called  "Peace"  i?.  in  j. raise 
and  recommendation  of  that  fu.st  of  private  and  public  bles>iiigs.  The 
"  Birds"  exposes  tho  ambitions  schemes  of  Alcibiadf  s,  a:)  l  parodies 
and  ridicules  some  of  the  plays  of  Kuripidcs.  In  tlie  I'lulus"  he 
vindicates  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  ordin  ny  <li>li ibuti<m  of 
wealth,  and  at  tho  same  time  hhuwi  tho  tendency  ol  richca  to  cunupt 
the  morula  of  those  who  pas-iess  them. 

Tlie  comedies  of  Aristophanes  ari.  universally  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard of  Attic  writing  in  its  {^reatuit  purity.'    His  genius  was  vast,  ver- 

'  Men  tmile  wkeo  they  hear  the  aneodote  of  one  of  the  mort  renerablo 

father-  of  the  ohiirch,*'  \v!im  u-v  tr  went  to  bed  M'ilhuut  Arijitniilinnct  under 
his  pillow.  But  the  noble  tone  of  morals,  the  tdevntod  tn.«te,  the  sound 
political  wjfdom,  the  boldne??  and  acutene^s?  of  the  f«atiro,  the  grand  objt'et, 
which  i^  ?een  thrnughout,^f  correcting  the  follies  of  the  da)',  and  improvin  .:; 
th*"  coii.Htion  of  his  country— all  th^  -o  ar--  features  in  Arijitophanc?.  whii  h, 
however  disguised,  aa  they  intentionally  are,  by  coarseness  and  buftoonery, 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  respect  from  every  reader  of  antiquity.  He  con> 
descended,  indet  d.  to  play  the  p.art  of  je-t'  r  to  the  Athenian  <  \  rant.  But  . 
his  je?ta  were  the  vehicles  for  telling  to  them  the  80unde?t  truth.".  They 
were  never  without  a  far  higher  aim  than  to  rni.«e  a  momentary  Inugh.  Ho 
wn.'i  no  farce  writer,  baiadoop |rililoi<ophical  politicinn  ;  grieved  and  ashamed 
at  the  ( '  riditiou  of  hi?  country,  and  throujih  the  stnge,  the  favorite  nrnti^r- 
nieot  of  Athenians,  aiding  to  carry  on  the  one  great  common  Mork,  which 
Plato  proposed  in  his  dialof^iM,  and  in  whieh  ell  Hte  better  and  nobler  spirits 
offlie  time  «<eem  to  have  concurred  bv  a  confederacy — the  reformation  of 
an  atrocious  dcmocrncy.  There  is  as  much  ^yftem  in  the  comedie'<  of  Aris- 
tophane?  as  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Every  part  of  a  vitiated  public  miud 
is  expo.oed  in  its  tum.  Its  demagogue?  in  the  Knight?,  its  eottrts  of  jttstioe 
in  the  Wasp',  it?  foreign  policy  in  the  Acharnianf,  its  tyrnnny  over  the 
allies  in  the  Birds,  the  iftate  of  Icmule  society  in  the  ^^y.xi^trate  an<l  the 
ScelesiatlUB,  and  ita  «orropt  poetical  taste  in  tho  Frogs.  No  one  play  ii 

*  Chrjaoslom. 
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satile,  and  original,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  surpassed  by 
Homer  and  Shakspoare  alone.  He  uniformly  varies  and  accommo- 
dates his  style  to  his  subject,  and  to  the  speakers  in  the  scene.  Ou 
some  occasions  it  is  elevated,  grave,  sublime,  and  polished  to  a  won- 
derful degree  of  brilliancy  and  beauty ;  while  in  others  it  sinks  and 
descends  into  humble  dialogue,  provincial  mstioity,  ooarse  obsoenitj, 
and  even  to  pans  and  quibbles.  The  versatility,  too,  of  his  genios  is 
admirable ;  for  in  his  varied  scenes  he  gives  us  every  rank  and  con* 
dition  of  men,  and  in  every  one  he  is  strictly  charaoteristio.  In  some 
passages,  and  freqnentiy  fn  Ma  ohomses*  he  soars  twyond  tiie  <ndinaij 
province  of  comedy,  into  the  loftieat  flights  of  poetry ;  and  in  tliese  he 
is  soaroel J  snrpassed  by  either  ^ischylos  or  Pindar.  In  seutimont 
and  good  sense  he  is  nol  inforior  to  Euripi<ies  ;  and  in  the  acuteness 
of  h\B  oritioisms  no  poet  ol  antiquity  equalled  him. 


S0BNB8  FROM  THE  OLOUDa* 

Smpp^sT  ADRS,  the  Father.  DiBrTPT.ra  of  Socraie$» 

PnEiiMi'i'tnRs.  fhf  Spf  nilthrift  Son*  Socratbs. 
Bjbbvamt  to  6lr<'jtsiadts,  CuoiiUb  of  Cl^tJOS. 

ScBial. 

f  SLre]>sia(les  is  discovered  in  liis  cliauiber,  Phcidippides  sleeping  iu 
his  bed.    Time,  before  break  of  day. J 

Str^siades.  (^Stretching  and  tf  awning,')  O  dear  I  Odoart 

O  Lord!  O  Zens  I  these  nights,  how  long  they  are. 


without  its  definite  object :  and  the  a tate  of  natioiuiT  eJuontion,  as  the  greatest 
eaoM  of  all,  is  laid  open  in  the  Glonds.   Whatever  li^^ht  is  thro>ru,  by  that 

udmirable  play,  upon  the  character  of  Socrntea,  nnd  the  po^iiiwn  which  ho 
occupies  in  the  Plutonic  l>ialop:uep — n  point,  it  may  ho  remarked,  on  which 
the  greatest  mistakes  are  daily  uiHtle — it  id  chiully  vuluablo  as  exhibiting,  in 
a  short  but  very  comiK-tc  analysis,  and  by  a  number  of  fine  Rembrandt>Hke 
stroke'.-^,  not  any  of  u-lii..h  niu^t  be  overlockiMl,  all  tlie  features  of  llmt  fright- 
ful .-"(^-li'iol  of  sophistry,  which  at  that  time  was  engaged  systematically  in 
oorrupting  the  Athenian  youth,  and  against  whieh  the  whele  battery  of 
Plato  was  pointedly  directed*^/ttfr0irfiMsli0n  to  tho  J}iiUogru0$  of  Plato*  by 
W.  Pew  u.1..  B.  D. 

'  Tiic  Cluuds  \va^  intended  as  an  exhibition  of  the  corrupt  state  of  educa- 
tion at  Athens,  and  as  an  exposure  of  Socrates,  whom  the  poet  ohose  to  eon- 
sidiT  as  tlie  [-riuc  iiial  author  of  that  corrii|iti'>n.  The  story  is  of  a  young 
spondthrilt,  who  has  involved  bi«  father  in  debt  by  his  poasion  for  horses, 
and  who,  being  placed  nnder  the  care  of  Socrates,  soon  lonms  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  to  contemn  hi.s  father*  and  to  regard  honor  ainoii^st  men,  and  piety 
tnwfirds  the  )4:*>d<,  as-  th*'  Jiy-pntu*  dr««ftm«  nnd  vnl;:fir  prejudices  of  a  burbar- 
oua  age.    Ihe  metaphysics  of  the  i;ophist«  are  embodied  in  the  person  of 
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Will  they  neVr  pass  ?  will  tlie  <l.iy  never  comef 

Sorely  I  lu-anl  tlu;  cook  crow,  hoins  ago. 

Y«t  still  my  servants  suoro.    These  are  new  customs. 

0  'ware  of  war  for  many  rarioiis  reasons ; 
One  fears  in  war  even  to  flog  his  servanfa. 

And  lu  re's  this  lioprfiil  sou  of  mine  wrapped  np 

Snoring  and  aweatiiit,'  imripr  five  thiok  hlnnkets. 

Come,  we'll  wrap  u]>  ami  snore  in  oppositiou.    {IVies  to  sleep.'} 

But  I  eaii*t  9\ettp  a  wink,  deroared  and  bitten 

By  ticks,  and  bunc-bears,  duns,  and  race-horses. 

All  tLronu'li  llii;^  son  of  miiK'.     f7i  curl-'  hi««  hnfr, 

Ami  sports  his  thortniu'h-breils,  and  drives  his  taudem; 

Even  in  dreams  he  riiies :  while  I — I'm  ruined 

Now  that  the  Moon  has  reached  her  twentieths, 

And  paying  time  comes  on.    [Boy  r titers  with  a  light  and  ialfleii.'] 

"nnv!  li-Lt  :i  <"ll]dley 
Atid  f«'tch  my  ledger:  now  I'll  reckon  up 
Wlio  are  my  creditors,  and  what  I  owe  thorn. 
Come,  let  me  see  then.   Fifty  ponnds  to  Pastas  I 

Why  fifty  pounds  to  Pasias  ?  what  were  they  forf 

O,  for  the  hark  from  Corinth.    0  dear!  O  deart 

1  w  ish  my  eye  had  been  liacked  out  h*»rr>re  — 

Pheidippules.  {In  his  sleep.)    You  are  cheating,  i'hilou  ;  keep  to  your 
own  side. 

Str<  ps.   Ah  I  there  it  is  t  that's  what  has  mined  me  1 

Why,  in  his  very  sleep  he  thinks  of  horses. 

Pltfid.  {In  his  sh'pp.)    How  many  heats  do  the  War-chariots  run  ? 

Streps,    A  prptty  many  lieats  you  have  run  your  father. 

Now,  then,  what  debt  assails  me  after  Pasias  f 

A  curricle  and  wheels.    Twelve  ponndS.  Amyniss. 

Pht  irf.  {In  Jii.<  sleep.)  Here,  givo  the  horse  a  roll,  and  take  liira  home* 

A^trepn.    You  have  roll.-d  ni."  out  of  house  and  home,  my  boy, 

Cast  in  some  suits  already,  while  some  swear 

They  will  distiain  for  payment. 

Phetd.  { \Vake$,)  Good,  my  flsther, 

What  makes  yon  toss  so  restless  all  night  lons^f 

Sire/fi.    There's  a  bumbaililT  from  the  mattress  bites  mo. 

Phtid.    Come,  now,  1  prithee,  let  me  sleep  in  peace. 

Strep$,   Well,  then,  you  sleep:  only  be  sure  of  this, 

Tliese  debts  will  fall  on  yonr  own  head  at  last. 

AT         h  I    Forever  rnn^ed  be  tliat  sini-'  matchmaker, 

Wi»o  stirred  me  up  to  marry  your  poor  mother* 


Socrates.   How  foni  a  wrong  this  was  to  that  great  and  j^ood  man  (himralf  a 

mo9t  <lecide<l  nnta^onift  of  the  Sopbi^t';).  i  vi  i  y  nm-  :i(  all  read  in  Grecian 
hii«tory  well  knows;  nor  is  it  an  <»x«Mi!«e  for  tlu-  tr.i  lucer  U)  pay  thnt  he  erred 
through  i^ooranco,  or  foresaw  not  the  de5tructit»n  which  his  calumnies  were 
astfartaat  in  brining  down  on  the  boad  of  his  golltless  victim.  Bat  timo  hss 
sol  all  oTen,  and  *'  poor  Sooratos*' — as  a  fltr  loftior  bard  hss  aaag— 

By  wliat  li<>  taogtit,  aud  sutfcrt'd  fur  doing, 

F.ir  iriiil.'s  Mak«  iiiittt'riDKdfatIt  nnju^t,  Hv.  -.  now, 

&loftl  Id  fmnto  to  pnmclenl  eoiM|Qeron."— Par.  It<0.t     hi.  M. 
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Mine  in  llio  country  was  the  plcasantest  life ; 
J  was  SQ  rough,  unpolished,  independent; 
Full  of  TOj  sheep,  and  lioney-bee.s,  aod  raiaiilB* 

All!  theu  I  mnrri.Ml— I  a  rust'n- — lier, 

A  liiM-  town-lady,  nir-r*'  of  .Megucles. 

A  regular,  proutl,  luxurious,  (Jaisyra. 

This  wife  I  married,  and  we  eame  tof^etber^ 

1  rank  with  clieese-racks,  wino-leeB,  drii^pini;  wool  ; 

Fh<'  all  with  f^ct'iits,  ami  naffrnn,  ainl  tougue-kiasingS, 

Feasting,  expi  ii-c,  and  lordly  mode:*  of  luviug. 

SUo  was  not  idle,  though — she  was  too  fajst. 

I  tohl  her  oooe,  showing  my  only  oloak, 

Threadbare  and  worn:  Wife,  you're  too  fast  bjr  half* 

[  /iff/  Tr-rrtti  r<,.  ] 
Scrvant'bfiif.    Here's  uo  more  oil  remaining  in  the  lamp. 
8tr€ps.    O  me  !  what  made  you  light  the  tippling  lamp? 
Come  and  be  whipped. 

Scrv.    Why,  what  wonldyoiL  whip  me  for  ? 

Why  (lid  you  put  one  of  tlio^.-  thick  wicks  in? 
Well,  when  at  last  to  uie  and  my  good  woman 
This  hopeful  son  was  born,  our  sou  and  heir, 
Why  then  we  took  to  wrangle  on  the  name. 
She  was  for  giving  him  some  knightly  name, 
Callippides,  XaTithi]>pu««,  or  Chari]>pns  : 
I  wished,  I'hidonides,  hi»  grandsiru  s  name. 
Tlios  for  some  time  we  argued  :  till  at  last 
We  compromised  it  on  Phidippides. 
This  boy  she  took,  and  nsed  to  spoil  him,  saying, 
Some  day  you'll  drive  in  puri»h>  to  the  Rock, 
Like  M<;gncles,  your  uncle:  whilst  I  said, 
Some  day  yoaUl  drive  oar  goats  from  yonder  hills, 
In  rough  inverted  hides,  like  me  your  father. 
Well,  he  cared  naught  for  my  advice,  but  soon 
A  i7allof)ing  coiistniij>tioii  cnuirht  my  fortunes. 
iSow  uogitatiug  all  night  long,  I've  I'ouud 
One  way,  one  marveUouB  transcendent  way, 
Which,  if  he'll  follow,  we  may  yet  be  saved. 
So— 1-ut,  however,  I  niti-t  rouse  him  first  ; 
But  huw  to  rouse  him  kindliest  /  that^s  the  rub. 
riiidippides,  my  sweet  one. 

[Speaking  in  a  soft  toneJ\ 
Pheid,    Well,  my  father. 

ik^ireps.    Shako  h;tn'!>,  Phidippides,  shake  hands  and  kiss  mo* 

PlieiiL    TbtMt' ;  Avliafs  thr*  nir>tter ? 

^trepa.    iJoi^i  Ihan  love  me,  boy? 

Pheid,   Ay !  by  Poseidon  there,  the  Ood  of  horses. 

Strcjfx.    No,  no,  not  that :  miss  out  the  God  of  horses, 

That  ('rod's  the  origin  of  all  my  evils. 

l^Tit  it  y<iu  1<'V«  me  from  your  heart  and  soul. 

My  son,  ol>ey  me. 

Phfid.    Well,  and  what's  your  will  f 

t^trt'ps,   Strip  with  all  speed,  strip  off  your  present  habits, 
And  go  and  learn  what  I'll  advise  you  to. 
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Fheid,    Name  your  commands. 
Strqu,   Will  joa  obe  v  f 
PiUtV.  I  wiU, 

Bj  Dionjsiul 

Streps.  Well,  then,  look  tliis  way. 

See  you  that  wicket  and  the  lodge  beyoiul  ? 

Pkeid,    I  see ;  and  prith«e  what  is  that,  my  father  f 

Sfr>  j,s.    That  is  the  thinking-honee  of  sapient  sonli. 

Tlu're  dwell  the  men  who  teach — ay,  who  pennade  11S| 

That  Heaven  is  one  vast  lire-extiiiguish*tr 

Placed  round  about  ua,  an. I  that  we're  the  cinders. 

Ay,  and  they'll  teaoh  (only  tiieyUl  want  some  money) 

How  one  may  speak  and  oonqner,  right  or  wrong* 

Pheid.   Come,  tell  their  names. 

Strepg,  Well,  I  ean't  quite  remember, 

But  they're  deep  thinkers,  and  true  geiitleuien. 

Pkeid.   Oot  on  the  rogues !  I  know  them.   Those  rank  pedants, 

Tliose  mealy,  barefoot  vagabonds  yon  mean : 

That  CliM  rej»hoti  riti  l  Soc^ate^^,  poor  devil. 

Sfrfj>s.    Oh!  Oh!  hush!  hush!  don't  u.>4e  th03e  fooUdh  WOrda ; 
But  if  the  sorrows  of  my  Imrlcy  toiu  h  you, 
Enter  their  Schools  and'ont  the  Tnrf  for  ever. 

Pheid.    I  wouldn't  go,  so  help  me  Di<MiyBU8, 

For  all  Ijeo{Tornf«'?*  breed  of  rMr«  i  ~ ! 

Streps.    Go,  I  heseeoh  you,  deare:it,  dearest  son, 

Go  and  be  taught. 

Pkeid,  And  what  wonld  yon  have  me  learn  I 

Streps.    *TiB  known  that  in  their  School:*  they  keep  two  LogioSy 

The  Worse  (Zeus  save  the  mnrk}.  the  Wor-e  and  Better. 

Thiss  Second  Logic,  then,  i  mean  the  \Vor«e  one. 

They  teach  to  talk  unjustly  and — prevail. 

Think,  then,  yon  only  learn  that  Unjust  Logie, 

Aud  all  the  debts,  which  I  have  incurred  throogh  you— 

ril  never  par,  no,  not  one  farthing  of  tliHm. 

Pheid.    I  wiil  not  go.    It  were  a  burning  stiame. 

How  oould  I  speak  to  knights,  a  yellow  |>edautl 

Strep§,   Ot  then,  by  Zens,  yoa*ve  ate  your  last  of  mine, 

You,  and  your  coach-horse,  and  your  out-rider: 

Out  with  you  !    Oo  to  pot.'  for  all  I  care. 

Pheid,    But  Uncle  Alegaclea  wou't  leave  me  long 

Without  a  horse  :  I'll  go  to  him  :  gwxl-by. 

Strqn*   I'm  thrown,  by  Zens,  but  I  won*t  long  lie  prostrate. 

ril  pray  the  CKhIs  and  send  ntyself  to  school: 

I'll  go  at  once  and  try  thi'ir  thinkinLr  house. 

Stay:  how  can  I,  forgetful,  hIow,  old  fool, 

Learn  the  nice  hair-splittings  of  subtle  Logic. 

Well,  go  I  must.   'Twon't  do  to  linger  here. 

Come  on,  I'll  knock  the  door.    Boy.    Ho,  there.  Boy. 

Student,  (  Within.}    Ugh  t  (io  to  pot  1  who's  knocking  at  the  door  ? 


'  The  literal  Greek  phra«o  ia  •f  m^ntxr,  "  to  the  crowa,"  happily  here  traus- 
laked  by  our  fomilisr  phrase,  '*go  to  pot." 
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Sireps.    n  Phi. loirs  son  :  Strei)sia<l«*!>  of  Cicynna. 

Stufi,    Why,  what  a  clowu  you  are  !  so  viciously, 

Raduly,  and  catelesely,  to  klok  oat  door! 

Tou'tre  made  my  eogiution  to  miscarry. 

Sfrrp<(.    FoT'jWo  mc  :  I'm  an  awkward  country  fool. 

lint  tell  mo,  what  was  that  I  made  miacarryf 

^tud,    'Tis  not  allowed  :  Students  alone  may  bear. 

Streps.   O  that'*  all  right :  yon  may  tell  me  t  Vm  oome 

To  he  a  student  In  your  thinking-house. 

*S7»///.    Come,  then.    But  thrv're  hicrh  mysteries,  remomUer. 

'Twas  Socrates  was  asking  Chrerephon, 

liow  many  feet  of  its  own  a  flea  oonld  jump. 

For  one  had  Just  bit  Chierephon's  hnge  eyebrow, 

Then  off  it  hopped,  and  pitche  l  on  Socratee* 

Streps,    How  did  he  measure  this  7 

Stud.  Most  cleverly. 

He  warmed  some  wax,  and  then  be  caught  the  llea» 

iind  dipped  its  feet  into  the  wax  heM  melted  : 

Tlien  let  it  cool,  and  there  were  Persian  slippers  I 

These  he  took  o!l',  and  so  he  fnnnd  the  distance. 

Streps,    0  Zeus  an^l  what  subtle  intellects! 

Stud,   What  would  you  Bay  then  if  yon  heard  another, 

Our  Master's  own  f 

Streps.    O  coinf,  dd  tt-ll  in«'  lliat. 

Stud.    Why,  Clia  rt'phon  was  asking  him  in  turu, 

Which  theory  did  he  sanction;  that  the  gnats 

Hummed  thiongb  their  month,  or  backwards,  through  the  tail  t 

Strrps.    Ay,  and  what  said  your  Master  of  the  gnatf 

Stud.    He  answ»>r.'.l  tlins  :  the  ♦-ntrail  of  tho  gnat 

Is  small :  and  through  this  narrow  pipe  the  wind 

Rushes  with  violence  straight  towaMs  the  tail; 

There,  close  against  this  pipe,  the  hollow  end 

Receives  the  wind,  and  whisth  s  to  the  blast. 

Streps.    Then  tlie  hind  enil  is  trumpet  to  the  gnats  I 

O  happy,  happy  in  your  entrail-learuing  : 

Full  surely  neeil  he  fear  nor  debts,  nor  duns, 

Who  knows  about  the  entrails  of  the  gnats. 

After  a  little  further  ((niv.'rsati'tu  l»etweeu  the  ''Student"  and 
"Strepsiades,"  the  latter  looks  up  aud  sees  Socrates  suspended  iu  the 
air,  in  a  basket,  aud  exclaims ; — 

Hollo!  who  s  thatr  that  fellow  iu  the  basket! 

Sfu.!.    That's  Hk. 

Stiyps.    Who's  He? 

i'^lud.    'Tis  Socrates. 

«SVrep«.  Socrates  |i 

You,  sir,  call  out  to  him  as  loud  as  yon  can. 


'  Stropsia-l'  -  r<«Hr-  oat;  Socratos,  wrapt  in  cnntHfinplntion.  not  hoar 

htm.  Tbo  »<iu<ient,  tilraid  to  iat^'rrupt  his  ineditatiuns,  excMsos  bimsttlf  by 
suddenly  recollecting  a  pren  of  bnsineM,  and  retires. 
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Sft,,!.    Call  iiim  joanelf :  I  havp  not  l.-isuro  noif» 
iStrepfs.  Socrates  !  bocraUs  I 

Sweet  Socrates ! 

Soer»   Mortal  f  wliy  eaU'st  thoa  me  t 

Streps.    O,  first  of  all,  please  tell  me  what  you  are  doing* 

Sf'T.    I  walk  on  air,        rontr-tii-|>lnt-'  tl..-  Sun. 

Strrps.    O  then  from  a  bai»ket  you  contemu  the  Gods, 

And  not  from  the  earth,  at  any  rate? 

Socr.  Most  tnie. 

I  could  not  have  searched  out  celestial  matters 

Without  sii<iX'ri«lini:  jndcment,  and  infusing 

My  Bublle  i^pirit  with  the  kindred  air. 

If  from  the  groond  I  were  to  seek  these  things^ 

I  conld  not  find  :  so  surely  doth  the  earth 

Draw  to  herself  the  essenct^  r,f  nnr  thought. 

The  same  too  is  the  case  with  water-^re^aj 

SirepM,    Ilillo  I  what'ii  thatlf 

Thonght  draws  the  essence  into  water-eress  ? 

Come,  down,  sweet  Socrates,  more  near  mj  level, 

And  tf.icli  the  lessons  wli'u  h  I  conic  to  leam* 

Sner.    And  wherefore  art  thou  come  ? 

^:streps.  To  learn  to  speak. 

For  owing  to  my  horrid  dehts  and  dnns, 

My  goods  are  seised,  I'm  robbed,  and  mobbed,  and  plundered. 

Socr.    How  di'l  you  g^t  involved  with  your  pyes  ojieuF 

Streps.    A  galloping  consumption  seizt'<l  niy  money. 

Come,  DOW  :  do  let  me  learn  the  unjust  Logio 

That  can  shirk  debts :  now  do  Just  let  me  leani  it. 

Name  your  own  price,  by  all  the  (4oda  I'll  pay  it. 

Socr.   Old  innn.  sit  you  Still,  and  attend  to  my  will,  and  hearken  fin 

peace  to  my  i>rayrr. 
0  Master  and  King,  holding  earth  in  your  Awiug,  O  measureleiia  intl- 

Dite  Air; 

And  1 1 1  <  <  u .  L'lowing  Ether,  and  Clonds  who  euwreathe  her  with  thunder, 

and  li^'litning,  and  storms, 
Arise  ye  aud  shine,  bright  Ladies  Divine,  to  your  student  iu  bodily 
forms. 

Streps.   No,  but  stay,  no,  but  stay,  j  ust  one  moment  I  pray,  while  my 

cloak  round  luy  temples  I  wrap. 
To  think  tlirit  I've  oome,  Stupid  fool,  from  my  home,  without  either 

beaver  or  cap  I 


*  In  Greek  udtS^^xx  (cardam/t),  trnnslnted  "  wai«r-creM."  "To  hear  So- 
crate?  tnlk,"  gmyi  Alcibiaden  in  the  Sympoeiam  of  Pinto,  "appears  to  a 

Ktiyv^rticial  ob«frver  very  ri'liciilou.',  for  hi<  cnnverHnti<»n  i.«  iill  iilxnit  don- 
keys, otid  oopperuaitlu,  and  oobblerji,  and  tanners :  but  look  dec[)er,  and 
yoQ  will  flod  that  there  is  a  hidden  meaning  in  all  this,  a  meaning  fall  of 

virliif.  ly,  and  divinity:  like  the  iiculjttured  figur.  -  Silonui>,  which, 
withuui,  are  coarse,  and  rude,  and  repul:^ive,  but  within,  are  the  images  of 
tin-  ^udx."  In  what  follows,  .Slrep^iadt•3  catelu's  at  the  word  K<ieifat/U5t,  pro- 
bably t  ht'  fir^t  word  he  has  thoroughly  un<lerstuod,  and  after  displaying  his 
OttsT  iti;>bilify  to  coinprth-  nd  such  philn-'-i  birul  l.irirr'tn^c,  he.«eech«*s  liia 
new  mu«ter  to  deso^ud  to  big  iev«l,  both  in  a  physical  and  in  an  intelleotual 
sense. 
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oWr.  Come  forth,  oome  forth,  dread  Clouds,  and  to  earth  your  glori- 
outj  niajosty  show : 

Whether  lightly  ye  rest  on  the  time-honored  omt  of  Olympns  envi- 
roned in  snow, 

Or  trc>a<i  tlie  soft  dance  *mid  the  stately  expanse  of  old  Ocean,  the 

nyrapliji  to  beguile, 
Or  stoop  to  enfold  with  your  pitchers  of  gold,  the  mystical  waves  of 
the  Nile, 

Or  aronnd  the  white  foam  of  Mfltotis  ye  roam,  or  Mimas  all  wintiy  and 

bnrt», 

O !  hear  while  we  pray,  and  turn  not  away  from  the  rites  which  your 
senrants  prepare. 

Chorus*  Clouds  of  all  hue, 

Rise  we  aloft  with  our  garments  of  dcvc. 
Come  from  old  Ocean's  nnchangeaMt^  bed, 
Come,  till  the  mountain's  green  summits  we  tread, 
Come  to  the  peaks  with  their  landsoa]»es  untold, 
Gaze  on  the  Earth  with  her  harvests  of  gold, 
Gaze  on  tbo  rivcrr^  in  majesty  streaming, 

Gaze  on  the  lordlv,  invincihlo  ►S«m, 
Come,  for  the  Kyo  ol  the  Ether  i>;  ])eaming, 
Come,  fnr  all  IVatitfe  Is  flashing  and  free. 
Let  ns  shake  off  this  olose-olinging  dew 
From  onr  members  eternally  now, 
And  sail  upwards  the  wide  world  to  view* 
Come  away!  Come  away  1 
iSocf.  0  Goddesses  mine,  great  Cloada  and  divine,  ye  have  heeded 

and  answered  my  prayer. 
Hoard  yv  tli.  ir  sound,  and  the  thnnder  around,  as  it  thrilled  ihroogh 
the  petrified  air  f 

Streps.    Yes,  by  Zeus,  and  I  shake,  and  I'm  all  of  a  q^uake,  and  I  fear 

I  most  sound  a  reply, 
Their  thunders  have  made  my  sonl  so  afraid,  and  those  terrlhle  voioes 

so  nipli : 

Socr.    Don't  act  in  our  schools  like  those  Comedy-fools  with  their 

scurrilous  scandalous  ways. 
Deep  silence  be  thine:  while  this  Cluster  divine  their  soul-stirring 

melody  raise. 

f^hnrits.  Como,  then,  with  mo, 

Daughters  of  Mist,  to  the  land  of  the  frfo. 
Come  to  the  people  whom  ralla^  hath  blest, 
Come  to  the  soil  where  the  Mysteries  rest ; 
Come,  where  the  glurifted  Temple  invites 
The  ]mrp  to  partake  of  it^  niy-tii  al  rifos: 
Holy  ihe  gins  that  are  brougiit  to  the  Uods, 

Bhriues  with  fentoous  and  with  garlands  are  crowned, 
Pilgrims  resort  to  the  sacred  abodes, 

Oorgeons  the  festivals  all  the  year  round. 
And  the  nromian  rejoi<'ings  in  »^].rinrf. 
When  tlm  llut«;.s  with  tludr  d«!*'|i  utUMo  riug, 
And  the  sweesly-toned  Choru5es  sing 

Come  away  I  Come  away  I 
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£trfps.    O  Socrates,  pra/,     all  tUe  Gods,  8ajr,  for  I  oaruestljr  long  tg 
be  told, 

Who  are  these  that  recite  with  snob  grandenr  and  might  f  are  they 

glorified  mortals  of  old  f 
jSorr.    No  mortala  are  there,  but  Clouds  of  the  air,  great  Oods  who  the 

infiolt*nt  fill  : 

These  grant  us  discoarse,  and  logical  force,  and  the  art  of  persuasion 
instil, 

And  pt^riphrasis  strange,  and  a  power  to  arrange,  and  a  marrelloofl 

jii'lL'incnt  and  skill. 
J^itreps.    Ho  then  when  I  heard  their  omnipotent  word,  my  spirit  felt 
all  of  a  flatter, 

And  it  yearns  to  begin  subtle  cobwebs  to  spin,  and  about  metaphysics 

to  stutter, 

And  together  to  glut?  an  "  idea"  or  two,  nnrl  battle  mviy  in  rfpH<»s : 
So,  if  it's  not  wrong,  X  earnestly  long  to  behold  them  myselt  with  my 
ejes. 

Soer,   Look  up  in  the  air,  towards  Fames,'  out  there,  for  I  see  they 

will  pitch  before  long 

Th»'«;»»  rcgioMS  about. 

AStreps.    Where,  point  nie  thorn  out. 

Socr.  They  ar«  Uniting,  an  infinite  throng, 

And  their  long  shadows  quake  over  Talley  and  brake.* 

Streps,  Why,  whateyer*s  the  matter  ta>day  f 

I  can't  FCC  them  a  bit. 

Socr.    Tliere,  they're  close  by  tlie  pit. 

Sireps.    Ah,  I  just  got  a  glimpse,  by  the  way. 

Socr»   There,  now  you  must  see  how  glorious  they  be,  or  your  eyes 

must  be  pumpkins,  I  vow. 
Streps.   Ah!  I       thorn  procoed ;  I  should  think  SO,  indeed:  great 

powers!  tht'y  iill  everytliing  now. 
Socr,   So,  then,  till  this  day  that  celestials  were  they,  you  never 

imagined  nor  knew? 
Strfps.   Why,  no,  on  my  word,  for  I  always  had  heard  they  were 

nothing  but  vapor  and  dew. 


*  The  clouds  ar«  roprcpented  as  irritated  by  their  di^jourtcous  reception, 
and  threatening  to  fly  off  to  the  heiy^hts  of  Hoont  Fames,  the  high  mountain 

ridge  un  the  north  f>f  Attica,  fr-  in  which  they  hnd  come. 

^  *•  ArLptophftiu'?,"'  8ay9  Mr.  Ku.<4kin,  in  hi.i  Moiiern  Pnintfr^,  "  know  and 
felt  more  of  the  noble  landscape  chamcter  of  his  country  tluiii  any  whoi«e 
works  have  come  down  to  ns,  exoept  Homer.  The  individuality  and  dis- 
tiTJf'tnp**  of  concpptidn,"  hr*  f»op!^  to  ?ny,  "thevi«il'lo  cluU'l  rhnrncter 
which  every  line  of  this  nasi^uge  brings  out  into  more  dewy  and  bright  ex- 
isleoee,  is  to  roe  as  refresning  as  the  real  breath in;^  nf  monntain  winds.  The 
line/.'^  ;  K.i>.e$i  Ktt  Tmy  iA7tt»/y  etZ :  *iir>  ayi*i,  could  hiive  been  written  by 
none  but  an  ardent  lover  of  the  hill  ecenery,  one  who  had  watched  hour 
after  hour  the  ]M>ouIiur  oblique,  pidelong  a<!ti<in  of  desrendinfij  clouds,  us 
they  form  alonp;  the  boltows  and  ravines  of  the  hills.  There  are  no  lemfiish 
?^<>liditit>«,  no  billrwy  y  rtttnlirrnTicefl  here.  All  IS  moHiog,  driving,  evane* 
vcent,  full  of  air,  and  light  as  dew." 

10* 
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Socr.    0,  tlien  I  declare,  you  cau't  be  aware  that  Uss  ih^se  who  the 
sophists  protect, 

Prophets  sent  beyond  Boa,  quacks  of  eTerj  degree,  fope  signet^Bd- 

jowi'l-l.ieilei.-kcd, 

ABtmlogioal  knaYes,  and  fools  who  their  staves  of  dithyrambs  proudly 
rehearse — 

*Tl8  the  Cloads  who  all  these  support  at  thefar  ease,  beoawe  th^j  exalt 
them  in  Terse.  ■ 


A  PARABA8Z8  FROM  ''XH£ 

Ye  childp'ii  of  man,  whofre  life  is  a  span, 
Protracted  with  .sorrow  from  day  to  day. 
Naked  and  featherless,  fseble  and  qneraloos, 
Sickly,  caUmitona  oreatnres  of  clay  t 

Attend  to  the  wor'l'^  of  the  sororeii^Ti  birds 

(IiniDortal,  ilhistrious  lords  of  the  air), 

Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful  eye, 

Yonr  atmggles  of  misery,  labor,  and  oare. 

Whence  you  may  learn,  and  clearly  discern 

Ftich  truths  as  attract  vonr  inquisitive  tarn  ; 

Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate, 

A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation, 

And  organioal  life,  and  chaotical  strife, 

With  various  notioua  of  heavenly  motions, 

And  rivers  and  oct-aiis.  and  valleys  ami  mountains, 

And  souroes  of  fouutaius,  and  TnettKirs  ou  high, 

And  stars  in  the  sky.   We  propcso,  by  and  hy 

(If  you'll  liht*-ii  and  hear),  to  make  it  all  dear. 

And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  (lunro, 

When  his  doubts  are  oxplaiii»'«l  and  expounded  at  onco* 

Before  the  creation  of  ^tiier  and  Light, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 
In  the  dungeon  of  £rebus  fonllj  bedight; 
Nor  Ocean,  or  Air,  or  Substance  was  theiey 
Or  Solid  or  Rare,  or  Fik'ure  or  Form, 
Hut  horrible  Ta.i  lurus  ruled  in  the  »torm. 
At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Krebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 
By  Night  tho  primeval  in  socrcry  laid  ; 
A  mystical  e^ji;,  tliat  in  ^^iloI!'■•'  r».?i<l  ^:llade 
Waa  brooded  and  hatch'd  ;  Liii  Lime  came  about : 


^  This  extrsot  Is  takon  from  an  anoDymonp  treatlatioa  published  in  Ol- 

ford,  1J^.'>2 — a  nm.-t  Fpiritod  and  faithful  vfr>i(.n  in  rnrro?pnn(Hn;r  metre?,  »nd 
conveying  the  best  idea  of  the  original  of  any  I  have  ever  met  with.  The 
Greek  motto  on  the  title  |mge  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  beaiitifiil-'r«7«rA 
jutSat.-at  Kihtiuc — "to  the  pure  nil  things  are  pure." 

"■'  The  Partibasi-  ( r^f^a i?atT/c,  liit  i  iHy  "  n  wnlkin?  beside,"  "ft  digression." 
from  the  plot)  wa.-^  a  part  of  the  old  comedy  in  which  the  Chorus  came  for- 
ward and  addressed  the  audience  in  the  poet's  name,  and  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  main  action,  as  its  name  imports. 
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And  Love,  Ihe  delightful,  in  glory  flew  out, 

In  rapture  and  light,  exultinig  aud  bright, 

Sparkling  and  florid,  with  atan  on  his  forehead, 

His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare. 

As  ho  rose  in  tlM*  ,'n'r,  triumphnritly  fiiniish'd, 

To  range  hiii  domiuioiiH,  on  glittering  pinions, 

And  golden  and  azure,  and  blooming  and  burnished. 

He  aoon  in  the  mnrkj  Tartarean  reeeases, 
With  a  hurricane's  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses^ 
Impregnated  rhao<5 ;  and  hastily  snatch'd 
To  being  and  life,  begotten  aud  hatched, 
The  primitive  Birds :  Bat  the  Deities  all, 
The  oelestial  Lights,  the  t4*rrestrial  Ball, 
Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth, 
More  tainely  combiriM,  of  a  temporate  kind, 
When  chaotical  mixture  approach'd  to  a  iixtare. 

Our  antiquity  prov'd,  it  remalna  to  he'shown, 
That  LoTe  is  oar  author  and  master  al<»ie ; 
Like  him  we  ('an  ramble,  and  gambol,  and  fl/ 
O'er  ocean  aud  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky : 
And  all  the  world  over  we're  IriendB  to  the  lover, 
And  when  other  means       we^re  found  to  prevail, 
When  a  peaoook  or  pheasant  Is  sent  for  a  present. 


THE  BLBSSIN08  OF  PBAGB. 

vBTOjms— cBOBirs. 

Try,    Ever  lovely,  ever  dear, 
How  may  I  salute  thine  earl 
i)  what  size  of  words  may  tell 
Half  the  charms  that  in  thee  dwell  1 
In  thy  sight  are  joy  and  pleasure, 
Witliout  stint  aud  without  maasurew 
In  thy  breath  is  all  that  flings 
Ponsf  and  thought  of  choicest  things ; 
Dropping  odors — rosy  wine — 
Fragrant  spike  and  nard  divine. 

CA.   Pipe  and  lute  and  danee  aiB  there, 
Tragic  pomp  and  'Stately  air  : 
With  tlie  Sophnrlt'un  .-train, 
When  he's  in  his  noblest  vein, 
And  the  daintier  lays  that  please, 
Falling  from  Euripides. 

Trij.  (fiitrrrupthfj.)  Out  upon  thoo  1  Fie  1  for shamo I 
V'  V  me  not  with  sueli  a  namui 
Hail  a  pleader — half  a  bard- 
How  may  such  win  her  regard  f 

CA.   O  she's  joy  and  recreation, 
Vintago  in  full  nin  ratinn, 
Vat  aud  ca»k  iu  retiuiaitiou, 
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Strainer  making  inquisition 
For  the  iiew-press'd  grupo  and  winoi 
What  19  foul  and  what  is  fine ! 
Round,  meantime,  the  lleeey  l)rood 
Clamor  fur  tlieir  fragraut  food  ; 
Whloh  bj  Tillage  dame  or  maid — 
Bosom-laden — is  conveyed* 
Thus  without  ;  wlule  all  witliin 
Marks  the  harrpst's  jovial  din  ; 
Hand  to  Laud  the  gobletd  H/ing, 
Or  In  sweet  disorder  lying ; 
Serf  and  master,  slave  and  free 
Joining  in  tli«»  gla<lsome  glee 
Of  a  general  jollity. 
These  and  thousand  blessings  more 
Peace  bath  ever  yet  in  store. 


PLATO. 
429—347  B.  c. 

Tins  illustrious  philosopher — tlie  brightest  name  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  anti«iiiity — was  l)orn  at  Athen<4  in  the  yoar  429  B.  C. 
By  nature  he  sccmrd  ciKlowcd  \\  itli  a  txenius  equally  <listiiiguished  for 
poetry  or  philosophy,  but  by  []iv  advice  of  Socrate^i  lie  <b'voted  hia  life 
to  the  i>uisuit  (»f  the  lattiT.  By  tlic  j.at;  union  of  a  brilli.ijjt  imagina- 
tion \uLli  a  fondness  for  siivero  inathtMnatical  stutlies  and  profonnd 
motapliy.-iical  iiivestigalioiis  ;  by  »'Xt('n.sive  foreign  travel  ;  by  fniui;: ar 
intercourse  with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  bis  time,  ])art aaiariy 
Socratt's,  whose  in>tructive  eonversations  be  atleuded  for  eight  years  ; 
as  well  as  by  the  corresjiondenee  which  he  maintained  with  the  Py- 
thagoreans of  Magna  (irrcia,  this  great  philopo]iber  enmc  to  «uri)as.s  all 
others  in  the  vastness  and  profoundn<'-s  (ji  ins  view;  ,  and  in  the  cor- 
rectness and  elu4UenL-c  withwbieli  be  expresf^ed  them  ;  while  liis  j'ure 
moral  character  entitled  bim  to  take  bis  place  by  the  side  of  Socrates 
himself.  He  founded  in  the  Aeademia'  a  school  of  philosophy,  which 
for  a  long  period  was  a  nursery  of  virtuous  men  and  profound  thinkers. 

*  An  ezqai«itely  beautiful  spot  in  the  enter  Geraniion«~>tbe  sabnrba — of 
Athene,  ndorned  with  groTM,  walks,  and  fountains,  and  wbich  the  name  of 
Plato  has  immortulizcMb 

» 

"S<-f  there  llio  oiire  grov«  of  Acadi'iny. 
IMuto'fi  rftireriM'Mt,  whiTe  tin-  Altir  bird 
Trills  her  lblck«wftrbled  uoio»  the  suniuior  long  " 

Pnr.  Reff.t  \r.  244. 
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Besides  the  nnmbors  wlio  crowded  to  his  public  instriictionB,  be  waa 
daily  in  the  society  of  a  chosen  few,  who  sat  at  his  frugal  board,  and 
listened  with  eDthasiasm  to  the  words  of  wiHdom  whicli  f!  nvrni  so 
eloqaently  from  his  lips.  He  died  on  his  birthday,  B.  C.  347,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  his  mental  powers  animpaired,  and  whilst  employed 
in  the  very  act  of  writing. 

Plato's  works  are  principally  in  the  fonn  of  dialogneSy  nnirersallj 
considered  as  models  of  excellence  for  tho  rare  nnion  of  eloquen€e,poetio 
beauty,  aud  profound  philosophic  thought.  His  jjhilosophy  may  be 
divided  into  three  branches,  as  he  himself  suggests  aud  his  interpreters 
allow :  The  first  treats  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  or  Dialectics ;  the  second, 
of  theoretical  questions  oonceming  nature,  or  Phytic* ;  the  third,  of  prao> 
tical  subjects  respecting  life  aud  manners,  or  Ethics^  which  includes 
Politics,  He  distinguished  what  is  corporeal  from  the  soul,  which  he 
considered  to  be  au  eternal,  self-acting  agency ;  and  to  him  we  owe 
the  first  formal  development  of  tho  doctrine  of  its  spiritnality, and  the 
first  attempt  towards  demonstrating  its  immortality.' 

Plato  defined  virtue  to  be  the  imitation  of  God,  or  the  free  effort  of 
loan  to  attain  to  a  resemblance  to  his  original,  or,  in  other  terms,  a 
unison  and  harmony  of  all  our  priuciples  and  actions  according  to 
reason,  whence  results  the  highest  degree  of  happiness.  Evil  is 
opposed  to  this  harmony  as  a  disease  of  the  soul.  Virtue  is  one, 
indeed,  but  comi)ounded  of  four  elements — wisdom,  courage,  temper- 
ance, and  justice.  In  his  practical  philosophy  he  blended  a  rigid 
prtnoiple  of  moral  obligation  with  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  humanity ; 

*■  The  objoot  of  Plato  was  evidently  the  noble  one  of  placing  before  man 
a  hif^h  Intclleetiial,  and  eoneeqiiently,  by  impliention,  a  high  moral  ttandard 

0^  the  en<l  tiTul  object  of  hi?  a-pirntions :  to  eiu-niiratro  hi- fffort.^  nftor  tho 
true,  tho  pure,  the  bonutiful,  and  tho  virtuousi,  knowing  that  the  cbanicter 
wonld  be  purified  in  the  endeavor,  and  that  tho  consciousness  of  the  progress 
made,  step  by  s>tep,  wouhl  be  of  itself  a  rewurd.  The  object  of  science  was, 
tus  he  tau;j:ht,  the  true,  the  etornal,  the  immutable,  that  which  is:  in  one 
alone  could  these  attributes  be  found  united — that  is  God.  Man's  duty, 
then,  meoordinir  to  the  Platonie  system,  ft  to  Know  God  and  his  attributes, 

and  to  aim  nt  lifin;^  un-ler  the  prArtiral  influpnco  of  thi-^  knuwlL'il<:;e.  This 
the  Christian  is  tiiugiit,  but  much  more  dimply  and  plainly,  to  know  God, 
and  Jeffus  Chriet  whom  he  hath  »ent,  and  to  propose  to  himself  a  perfect 
standard,  to  be  perfect  even  as  his  Father  in  heav«n  is  perfect,  and  to  look 
forward,  by  that  help  which  Plato  had  no  warrant  to  look  for,  to  attain  tho 
perfect  measure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  Although  Plato  believed  and 
tanght  that  man  onght  to  strire  after  and  devote  himself  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  One,  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  he  was  humbly  conscious  that  no 
one  could  attain  to  the  pcrft'Ction  of  such  knowledge;  that  it  is  too  wonder- 
ful and  exctdlent  for  huninn  iMuvers.  Man's  incapacity  for  ai>prehendlng 
this  knowledge  he  attributed  to  the  skuI,  during  his  prt^-'cnt  state  of  exist- 
ence, bring  cramped  and  oonflned  by  its  earthly  tabemaoie.— 'i^i'<M0«M'«  Oreek 
JLttcrature. 
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and  education  he  describiHl  as  a  liberal  cultivation  and  moral  disci- 
pline of  tho  mind.  Politics  he  defined  to  be  the  application,  on  a  great 
scnlo,  of  the  laws  of  morality  ;  for  a  societj,  being  compoi-cd  of  indi- 
viduals, is  nnder  similnr  moral  oldigations  ;  and  the  end  of  politics  to 
be  liberty  and  concord.'  Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the  sensible 
represexiiation  of  moral  and  physical  porfoction;  consequently  it  is 
one  with  truth  and  goodness,  and  insi^res  loye,  wbiob  leads  to 
virtue.* 

Plato's  critical  acquaintance  with  all  preceding  systems,  enabled 
him  to  form  more  adequate  notions  of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and 
character  of  philosophy,  which  he  defined  to  bo  science,  properly  so 
called,  comprehending  a  knowledge  of  the  universal,  the  necess.irv, 
the  absolute,  as  well  as  of  the  relations  and  universal  properties  of  all 
things.  Tlie  source  of  knowledge  lie  pronounced  to  be  not  the  evidence 
of  our  senses,  which  are  occupied  with  rontirujent  matter,  nor  yet  the 
understanding,  but  reason,  whose  object  is  th.it  wliich  is  tnvariaUe  and 
absolute.  lie  maintained  the  existence  in  the  reason  of  certain  innate 
notions  (voij/uara)  which  form  the  l>a<is  of  our  concciitions.  These 
notions  have  for  their  object  the  ideas  (thai),  the  eterual  archetypes 
(wa{tt>f;y/uaT«)  or  unities  (/uevaJis-),  which  arc  the  essence  of  infinit*" 
things,  and  the  principles  to  which  we  refer  the  endless  multipUcily 
of  things  by  means  of  thought,  and  which  consequently  cannot  hare 
originated  from  experience,  but  have  been  only  developed  by  it. 

Plato  distingnished  what  is  corporeal  from  the  sonl,  whioh  he  con- 
sidered to  be  an  eternal,  self>acting  energy    and  to  him  we  owe  the 

'  Would  that  rnnnj  i«u-cHlled  Chrininn  K'gislalorsand  Chri:>tiao  people  woald 
go  to  this  heathen"  philosopher  and  learn  of  him— learn  that  to  do  right  is 
alwnvs-  nml  «>vor  t\w  lii;rht''t  safety,  tiio  highest  expediencjt  the  highest 
*' conservatiism,''  the  highest  good! 

*  How  beautifnlly  Akenside  expresses  thtg : — 

*«Thn»  was  Ttn  imty  Ront  from  heaven, 
The  lovely  miolstro^H  of  tnitli  iind  good, 
In  th'iH  tJiirk  world:  for  tki  th  and  uoop  Ann  oxb, 

AM'  HI  V,  I  V  I>WKI,I.S  I  N  nil  V.  AM)  THKY  IN  llHUf 

With  i.iKK  I'AKTU  ii-A riu.\.    WJierefore,  then, 
()  hoiis  uf  cat  ili :  Would  ye  diMolve  the  tleT 
O  wherefore,  with  e  ni«h,  impotuon*  aim. 
8<N»V  jt>  thnm  (!»>w<»ry  Jojm  wifli  whlrTi  tli»>  hand 

*>t'  I  tanrv  |MiiUso;»oh  Uutf'  iin-'  -'-.  ri-- 

\Vtlt!H?  tn'HUiy  Mr:naM  to  dU'4'll,  Uor  tHIVkJ  iU^Uird 

W)n'rv  1m  tho  >'nno(lou  of  oionuil  truth, 

Or  where  the  seal  of  undt^ccUful  good, 

To  wivp  your  inarch  from  folly  ?  want1n«  theM, 

Ii'> '  Ticaiily  wifliiTs  in  your  v.iid  > mliruci!, 

Aud  with  the  glitteriug  uf  an  tdioi  s  toy 

Did  fabcy  muck  your  vowa/* 

rUf'xnrfM  '\f  J»^»g\n<Aion^  Book  1. 

^  AvTc         M4Vi  ff  literally  "iUtelf  luuviug  it»ol£." 
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fir^t  formal  ilevelopm*>nt  of  th*»  'l<K  trin»'  of  it>  spirituality,  an<l  fhf  liriit 
att.'iiipt  to\v;ir»ls  fi«;uion.-.tiatiiii<  il.s  iiiiiiKUtality. '  He  taughl  that  a 
future  ^^tat^  woiiM  lie  one  of  reward  and  i)uni.shmeTit.  of  communion 
or  even  TinioTi  witli  (io«l,  anil  with  the  spirits  of  the  liiustiions  dead, 
to  him  who  is  really  a  j>hilosopher,  and  who  haii  emaucipati  -l  himself 
from  the  fett«  rs  of  the  ho.ly.  The  scene  of  this  happiness  ho  pot^tically 
lays  in  the  regions  of  some  distant  star.  To  attain  this  end  he  be- 
lieved to  he  in  the  po\v<'r  of  all.  Man  is  free  to  choose  the  Lr(H»d  and 
the  evil,  (iod  is  the  author  ol  nothini:  hut  L;ood  ;  and  if  rnan  r]i(M->ses 
the  evil  instead  of  the  good,  he  is  alone  to  hlame  :  (iod  i^  not  re^iion- 
siliU'.^  Such  is  a  most  meagre  «»ketch  of  Plato's  chief  views,  to  under- 
stand which  fully  one  must  devote  years  of  patient  study,  united  to  a 
deep  loYo  for  acute  and  subtle  iuvestigatiou.' 


TU£  r£EJr£CT  BEAUT7. 

"Jle  who  aspires  to  love  rio-litly.  oiieht  from  onrliest 
youth  to  seek  an  intercouise  u  iili  Oeauiirul  forais,  and  (irst  lo 
make  a  single  furiii  the  object  of  his  love,  and  therein  to  gene- 
rate intellectual  cxcclleneies.  He  ought,  then,  to  consider  that 
beauty  in  whatever  form  it  resides  is  the  brother  of  that  beauty 
which  sabsists  in  another  form ;  and  if  he  ought  to  parsue  that 
which  is  beantiful  in  form»  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that 
beauty  is  not  one  and  the  same  thing  in  all  forms,  and  would 
therefore  remit  much  of  his  ardent  preference  towards  one, 


'  Keiyl  in  tie-  .lutlinr's  "  Enfrh-!i  Lit »  l  uf  m  e  nf  Nineteenth  Century,** 
tome  very  beauiitol  and  eloquent  remarks  on  I'late,  by  T.  Mitchell,  A.  M. 

'  Tb«    '^t  e<Htions  of  Pinto  are  thn.«e  of  Bekkcr,  Berlin,  ISIA-IS,  eight 

volunv'*,  with  the  L.ttin  Ter8ion  of  Fieinii'.  a  criti(-al  commontnry,  Atv  .  rA' 
A.Ht.  J.rt*ip.«ic,  18iy-27,  in  eleven  volume?,  and  of  G.  Stallbaum,  Leijwic,  twelve 
Totttmeii,  "  perhn|i§  the  besiand  most  asefal  edition  that  has  appeared."  Of 
heparate  diHlojfUoH  or  collection!*  of  dinloj^ues  the  ettitioni;  nre  nlinoi<t  endles?. 
There  i-*  no  po«Ml  F.nfj!i«h  tranf<l.'if  inn  of  the  whole  of  Pinto  :  Taylor'?  U  very 
inaccuralu  :  Sydenhuui  wax  more  suuce^sfiil,  but  he  trnnslnted  only  a  few  of 
the  piece5.    The  student  mny  consult  Stanley's)  History  of  Philodophy,  folio, 
London,  1717  ;  EnfieldV  Ili^t.Tv  of  Phi!(,^o|ihy,  two  volunautt  8%'o.  (tranjj- 
laled  and  abridj^ed  from  the  Uerman  of  Bruckor)  :  Scbleiermacher  :«  Intro> 
dootioD  to  the  Diaiognes  of  Plato,  translated  by  Wm.  Dob»on ;  Platr>  n^^ninst 
the  Atbeiatf,  with  notes  hj  Tnyler  Lewi^,  LL.  D.,  New  York,  184a  :  the  Pre- 
liminftry  Di>»?ertfttjon  to  Mitchell'ti  Ari->to|ihnnes« ;  Tennemnnn's  History  of 
Pbilosopliy,  translated  by  JohnsuQ  and  Morcll ;  a  Icnrned  and  olotfuenl  article 
in  the  eig'hty'Seventh  Tolnme  of  the  Edlnbnrfch  Review,  in  which  Taylor's 
translntinn  \^  nott<  i-tl  with  f^Tcnt  '-•.n'»^rity  :  an  1  nn  nrfi-^!"  of  •j:v>-i\t  vjilnr  nn 
the  Platonic  PbiloaopUy  in  the  second  volume  of  the  BibUolbt»ca  i>acra,  by 
Kev.  T.  B.  Woolseyj  B.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
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Ihroiicrh  Iiis  perce}»(ioTi  of  the  imiltiindc  of  Haiin?  npou  bis  love. 
Ill  :ul<liii<)ii,  he  wouM  consider  the  beauty  whicli  is  in  souls 
more  excellent  thiin  thai  which  is  in  Inrm.  So  that  one  en- 
dowed with  an  admirable  soul,  even  thonc^h  the  (lower  of  the 
form  were  withered,  would  sullicc  him  as  the  object  of  his  love 
and  care,  and  the  companion  with  whom  he  might  seek  and 
produce  sncb  conclasioDS  as  tend  to  the  lmpro?emeDt  of  youth ; 
so  that  It  might  be  led  to  observe  the  beauty  and  the  con- 
formity which  there  is  In  the  obser?atlon  of  Its  duties  and  the 
laws,  and  to  esteem  little  the  mere  beauty  of  the  outward  form* 
He  would  then  conduct  his  pupil  to  science,  so  that  he  might 
look  npon  the  loveliness  of  wisdom ;  and  that  contemplating 
thas  the  universal  bennty,  no  longer  would  he  unworthily  and 
meanly  enslave  himself  to  the  attractions  of  one  form  in  love, 
nor  one  subject  of  discipline  or  science,  but  would  tnrn  towards 
the  wide  ocean  of  intellectual  beauty,  and  from  the  sight  of  the 
lovely  and  majestic  forms  which  it  contains,  would  abundantly 
bring  forth  his  conceptions  in  philos<ip!iy:  tintil,  strenorthened 
and  confirmed,  he  shonbl  at  length  steadily  contemplate  oue 
science,  which  is  the  sciiiu  e  i)f  this  universal  beauty. 

"Attempt,  I  entreat  you,  to  mark  what  1  say  witli  n?;  keen 
an  observation  as  you  can.  ITo  who  has  been  discij)iined  to 
this  point  in  love,  by  conteniplai  iiiir  bcautilul  objects  gradually, 
and  in  their  order,  now  nn  ivini:'  at  tlie  end  of  all  that  concerns 
love,  on  a  sudden  beholds  a  beauty  wonderful  in  its  nature. 
Thiii  is  it,  O  Socrates,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  former 
labors  were  endured.  It  is  eternal,  unproduccd,  indestructible ; 
neither  subject  to  increase  nor  decay:  not,  like  other  things, 
partly  beautiful  and  partly  deformed ;  not  at  one  time  beautiful 
and  at  another  time  not ;  not  beautiful  in  relation  to  one  thing 
and  deformed  in  relation  to  another ;  not  here  beautiful  and 
there  deformed  i  not  beautiful  in  the  estimation  of  one  person 
and  deformed  in  that  of  another ;  nor  can  this  supreme  beauty 
be  figured  to  the  imagination  like  a  beautiful  face,  or  beautiful 
hands,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  nor  like  any  discourse,  nor 
any  science.  Nor  does  it  subsist  in  any  other  that  lives  or  is, 
either  in  earth,  or  in  heaven,  or  in  any  other  place ;  but  it  is 
eternally  uniform  and  consistent,  and  monoeidic  with  itself. 
All  other  ihincrs  are  beautiful  through  a  ]iartieipatioii  of  it, 
with  this  condition,  that  althoniirh  they  are  subject  to  produc- 
tion and  decay,  it  never  becomes  more  or  les*?.  or  endures  any 
change.  Wii' any  one,  ascending  fioni  a  correct  systeui  of 
love,  begins  tu  contemplate  this  supreme  beauty,  he  already 
touches  the  consummulion  of  ids  labor.    For  such  as  discipUuo 
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themsdyes  upon  Ibis  system,  or  arc  conducted  by  another  be* 
ginning:  to  ascend  through  these  transitory  objects  which  are 
beaatifnl,  towards  that  wliidi  is  beauty  itself,  proceediiipr  as  on 
steps  from  the  love  of  one  form  to  that  of  two,  and  from  that 
of  two,  to  that  of  all  forms  which  are  boautiful  ;  ami  from 
bonutiful  forms  to  beautiful  habits  and  institutions,  and  from 
iiisiilutions  to  beautiful  doctrines;  until,  from  the  meditation 
of  many  doctrines,  they  arrive  at  that  which  io  notliiug  else 
than  tho  doctrine  of  the  supreme  beauty  itself,  in  the  know- 
ledge aiiil  contemplation  of  which  at  length  they  repose. 

**  Such  u  life  as  this,  my  dear  Socrates,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger  Prophetess,  "spent  io  the  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, is  the  life  for  mea  to  live ;  which  if  joa  chance  ever  to 
experience,  you  will  esteem  far  beyond  gold  and  rich  garments^ 
and  e?en  those  lovely  persons  whom  yon  and  many  others  now 
gaze  on  with  astonishment^  and  are  prepared  neither  to  eat 
nor  drink  so  that  yon  may  behold  and  live  forever  with  these 
objects  of  yonr  love!  What  then  shall  we  imagine  to  be  the 
aspect  of  the  supreme  beauty  itself,  simple,  pure,  nncontami* 
nated  with  the  intermixture  of  human  flesh  and  colors,  and  all 
other  idle  and  unreal  shapes  attendant  on  mortality ;  the  divine, 
the  original,  the  supreme,  the  monoeidic  beautiful  itself?  AVhat 
must  be  the  life  of  him  who  dwells  with*and  crnzes  on  that 
which  it  becomes  ns  all  to  seek  ?  Think  you  thjI  that  to  him 
alone  is  accorded  the  prerogative  of  bringiuL^  forth,  not  ininire^ 
and  shadows  of  virtue,  for  he  is  in  contact  not  with  a  shadow 
but  with  reality;  with  virtue  itself,  in  the  })roducti(Hi  and 
nourishment  of  which  he  becomes  (U'ar  to  the  gods,  and  if  such 
a  privilege  is  conceded  to  any  hninau  being,  himself  immortal." 

From  the  Ban^tut,  as  tranduted  by  tlu  poet  Shelley, 


BOOBATIS'  VIEWS  OF  ▲  FUTVnB  STATE.— HIS  DEATH.* 

*'  When  the  dead  arrive  at  the  place  to  which  their  demon 
leads  them  severally,  first  of  all  they  are  jndged,  as  well  those 


'  The  followint;  beautiful  and  just  remarks  upon  tho  Apolopy  of  Socrntes 
arc  taken  from  the  Preface  of  the  admirable  edition  of  "Pluto's  Aiwlogy 
and  Crito."  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College  :  "  Such,  in  substance, 
in  the  Deft^nee  of  Socrates.  So  far  from  belierin^  thai  we  are  indebted  to 
the  ima|j:i  of  Plato  for  the  lofty  cliartiptor  nfS'Tnitec.  n"  ho  appears  in 

IbU  Ap('I'  :;y,  wo  cannot  but  f«»el  that  we  owe  the  elevation  and  oloi^ueDoe  of 
the  A  i>ol<.gy  to  the  real  greatneei  and  heroism  of  ite  anbjeet.  The  form  and 
words  maybe  Plato's;  but  the  substance  and  spirit  mxi^i  bt*  S  r  t  '  nnd 
we  need  only  to  hare  heard  it  from  hi«  lipe  to  perfect  the  moral  sublime. 

17 
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vtho  have  lived  well  and  pioaslj,  as  tbosc  who  have  not.  And 
those  who  appear  to  hare  passed  a  middle  kind  of  life,  pro- 
ceeding to  Acheron,  and  embarking  in  the  vessels  they  have, 
on  these  arrive  at  the  lake,  and  there  dwell,  and  when  they  are 
purified,  and  have  snffercd  punishment  for  the  iniquities  they 
may  have  committed,  they  arc  set  free,  nnd  each  receives  the 
reward  of  his  good  ripcflv,  aceordiiipr  to  his  doNcrts:  but  those 
who  appear  to  he  inciiraltio,  tliroiifrh  tlie  magnitude  of  their 
oflences,  eitlif t  from  haviiif;^  committed  innny  and  gront  sacri- 
leges, or  many  unjust  and  lawless  murders,  or  other  similar 
crimes,  these  a  suitable  deslinv  hurls  into  Tartarus,  whence 
they  never  come  forth.  r>ut  tliose  wlio  appear  to  have  been 
guilty  of  curable,  yet  great  olTences,  such  as  those  who  through 
anger  have  committed  any  violence  against  father  or  mother, 
and  have  lived  the  remainder  of  their  life  in  a  state  of  peni- 
tence, or  they  who  have  become  homicides  in  a  similar  manner, 
these  must  of  necessity  fall  into  Tartarus,  bat  after  they  have 
fallen,  and  have  been  there  for  a  year,  the  wave  casts  them 
forth,  the  homicides  into  Oocytns,  bnt  the  parricides  and  ma* 
trlcidcB  into  Pyriphlegetbon :  bnt  when,  being  borne  along, 
they  arrive  at  the  Achemsian  lake,  there  they  cry  ont  to  and 
invoke,  some  those  whom  they  slew,  others  those  whom  they 
injured,  and  invoking  them,  tin  y  entreat  and  implore  them  to 
suffer  them  to  go  ont  Into' the  lake,  and  to  receive  them,  and  if 
they  persuade  tliem,  they  go  out,  and  are  freed  from  their  suf- 
ferings, but  if  not,  they  arc  borne  back  to  Tartarus,  and  thence 
again  to  the  rivers,  and  they  do  not  cease  from  suffering  this 
until  thoy  have  persuaded  those  whom  they  have  injured;  for 
this  sentence  was  imposed  on  them  by  tlie  judges.  Ihit  those 
who  are  found  to  have  lived  an  cmiuei^tly  lioiy  life,  tliese  are 
they,  who,  being  freed  and  set  at  large  from  tliese  regions  in 
the  earth,  as  from  a  prison,  arrive  at  the  pure  al)ode  above, 
and  dwell  on  the  upper  pans  of  the  earth.    And  among  these, 


Profane  literature  ha*  nowhere  furnifhcd  n  better  delineation  of  the  spiritnal 
herOi  rising  BOperior  to  thefeftrsnd  the  faror  of  man  in  the  strength  of  his 
own  conscious  integrity  of  a  aeme  trust  in  Tiod.  Faith  in  God,  which  had 
been  the  controlling  principle  of  hia  life,  was  the  power  that  sustained  him 
in  vUfw  of  approaeliinfr  d«ath,  Inspired  bim  with  more  then  hrnnaa  ibriitndo 
ill  ]]']<  ln>t  ilnv'-,  and  in w.-tt'd  lii"  dyin^'  words  Avifh  a  nior:iT  praiidrur  that 
'has  les?  of  earth  in  it  than  hearen  '  Tho  coiK'^cicusneFs  ol  a  divine  mission 
was  tlie  leading  trait  in  his  character  and  the  m.i  in  secret  of  his  power.  This 
direeied  his  conversations,  shaped  his  philosopliy,  imbned  his  Tory  |>erpon, 
and  eontrnned  his  life.  This  detfrmlnt-d  the  time  nnd  mnnnrr  r.f  lii>.  d'.';it]i. 
And  thiB  abiding  oonviotion — this  'ruling  pa.saioD  strong  in  death,'  is  the 
reiy  life  and  bmik  wad  all^perradlng  atmosphere  of  the  Apology.'' 
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they  who  have  Bofflciently  parified  tbemseWes  by  philosophy 
sball  live  without  bodies,  throagboat  all  fatare  time,  and  shall 
arrive  at  habitatioDs  yet  more  beaatifol  than  these,  which  it  is 
neither  easy  to  describe,  nor  at  present  is  there  soAcient  time 
for  the  parposc. 

"But  for  the  sake  of  these  things  which  we  have  described, 
we  should  use  every  endeavor,  Simmias,  so  as  to  acquire  virtue 
and  wisdom  in  this  life  ;  for  the  reward  is  noble,  and  the  hope 
great. 

"To  aflirm  positively,  indeed,  that  these  things  arc  exactly 
'  as  I  have  described  tlieni,  does  not  become  a  man  of  sense; 
that  however  either  this,  or  somethinp:  of  the  kind,  takes  place 
with  respect  to  our  souls  and  their  habitations — since  our  soul 
is  certainly  immortal — this  appears  to  me  most  fitting  to  be  l)c- 
lieved,  and  worthy  the  hazard  for  one  who  trusts  in  its  reality; 
for  the  hazard  is  noble,  and  it  is  right  to  allure  ourselves  with 
such  things,  as  with  enchantments;  for  which  reason  I  havn 
prolonged  my  story  to  such  a  length.  On  account  of  these 
things,  then,  a  man  ought  to  be  confident  about  bis  soul,  who 
during  this  life  has  disregarded  all  the  pleasures  and  ornaments 
of  the  body  as  foreign  from  bis  nature,  and  who,  haTing  thought 
that  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  has  zealously  applied  him- 
self to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  who  having  adorned* 
his  soul  not  with  a  foreign  but  its  own  proper  ornament,  tem- 
perance, justice,  fortitude,  freedom,  and  truth,  thus  waits  for  bis 
passage  to  Ilades,  as  one  who  is  ready  to  depart  whenever 
destiny  shall  summon  him.  Yon  then,"  he  continued,  "Sim- 
mias  and  Cebcs,  and  the  rest,  will  each  of  you  depart  at  some 
future  time;  but  now  destiny  summons  me,  as  a  tragic  writer 
would  say,  an<l  it  is  nearly  time  for  me  to  betake  myself  to  the 
bath  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  lietter  to  drink  the  poison  after 
I  have  bathed  myself,  and  not  to  trouble  the  wotuen  with  wash- 
ing my  dead  body.*' 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,  Crito  said,  So  be  it,  Socrates; 
but  what  commands  have  you  to  give  to  these  or  to  me,  either 
respecting  your  children,  or  any  other  matter,  in  attending  to 
which  we  can  most  oblige  you 

"What  I  always  say,  Crito,^  be  replied,  "nothing  new; 
that  by  taking  care  of  yourselves  you  will  oblige  both  me  and 
mine  and  yourselves,  whatever  you  do,  though  yon  should  not 
now  promise  it;  but  if  you  neglect  yourselves,  and  will  not  live 
as  it  were  in  the  footsteps  of  what  has  been  now  and  formerly 
said,  even  though  you  should  promise  much  at  present,  and 
that  earnestly,  you  will  do  no  g^od  at  all.'' 
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"We  will  endeavor  tlieu  so  to  do/'  he  saidj  "  but  how  shall 
we  burj  you 

"Jast  as  yovL  please,"  he  said,  "if  only  yon  can  catch  me, 
and  I  do  not  escape  from  yon."  And  at  the  same  time  smiling 
gently,  and  looking  round  on  ns,  be  said,  "I  cannot  persuade 
Crito,  my  friendSi  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  is  now  couTersing 
with  you,  and  who  methodizes  each  part  of  the  discourse;  but 
he  thinks  that  I  am  he  whom  he  will  shortly  behold  dead,  and 
asks  how  he  should  bury  roe.  Bat  that  which  I  some  time  since 
argued  at  length,  thatwlu  n  I  hnrc  dnuik  the  poison  I  shall  no 
longer  remain  with  yon,  l)ut  shall  depart  to  some  happy  state 
of  the  blessed,  this  I  seem  to  have  urged  to  him  in  rain,  though 
I  inoant  at  the  same  time  to  console  both  yon  and  invsclf.  He 
ye  then  niy  sureties  to  Trito,"  he  said,  *'in  an  obliLrat5«>n  con- 
trary to  that  whicli  he  ina(i(*  to  the  jndpre?;  for  he  undertook 
that  I  should  remain;  ))ut  do  you  be  sureties  tliut,  when  I  die, 
I  shall  not  remain,  but  shall  depart,  that  Crito  may  more  easily 
bear  it,  and  when  he  sees  ray  body  either  burnt  or  buried,  may 
not  be  afflicted  for  me,  as  if  I  snffercd  some  dreadful  thing,  nor 
say  at  my  interment  that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  or  is  carried  out, 
or  is  buried.  For  be  well  assured,"  he  said,  "most  excellent 
Crito,  that  to  speak  improperly  is  not  only  culpable  as  to  the 
thing  itself,  but  likewise  occattons  some  injury  to  our  souls. 
Yon  must  baTe  a  good  courage,  then,  and  say  that  you  bury 
my  body,  and  bury  it  in  such  a  manner  as  is  pleasing  to  yon, 
and  as  you  tliink  is  most  agreeable  to  our  laws." 

When  he  had  said  thus,  he  rose,  and  went  into  a  chamber  to 
bathe,  and  Crito  followed  him,  but  he  directed  us  to  wait  for 
bim.  We  waited,  therefore,  contersing  among  ourselves  al^ont 
what  had  been  said,  and  considering  it  again,  and  sometimes 
speaking  about  otir  calamity,  how  severe  it  would  be  to  us, 
sincerely  thinkinir  that,  like  those  who  are  deprived  of  a  father, 
we  should  pass  the  rcFt  of  our  life  as  orphans.  When  he  had 
bathed,  and  his  eliildren  wt-re  broui:ht  to  him,  for  lie  liad  two 
little  sons  and  one  irrown  np,  and  tlie  women  liclouL'inL'"  to  liis 
family  were  come,  having  conversed  with  tliein  in  the  i)resenee 
of  Crito,  and  given  them  sueli  injuneliuns  as  he  wished,  he 
directed  the  women  and  children  to  go  away,  and  then  returned 
to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  sunset  •  for  he  spent  a  considerable 
time  within.  But  when  he  came  from  bathing  he  sat  down,  and 
did  not  speak  much  afterwards.  Then  the  officer  of  the  Eleven 
came  in,  and  standing  near  bim,  said,  "Socrates,  I  shall  not 
have  to  find  that  fault  with  you  that  I  do  with  others,  that  they 
are  angry  with  me,  and  curse  me,  when,  by  order  of  the  archons, 
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I  bid  them  drink  the  poison.  Bnt  yoa,  on  all  other  occasions 
during  the  time  yoa  hare  been  here,  I  have  fonnd  to  be  the 
most  noble,  meek,  and  excellent  man  of  all  that  ever  came  into 
this  place ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  now  well  convinced  that  joa 
will  not  be  angry  with  me,  for  yoa  know  wbo  are  to  blame,  bnt 
with  them.  Now,  then,  for  yoa  know  what  I  came  to  annoance 
to  you,  farewell,  and  endeavor  to  bear  what  is  inevitable  as 
easily  as  possible."  And  at  the  same  time,  barsting  into  tears, 
he  turned  away  and  withdrew. 

And  ibocrates,  looking  after  him,  said,  *'And  thon,  too,  fare- 
well;  we  will  do  as  you  direct."  At  the  baiue  lime  turning  to 
as,  he  said,  "How  courteou»  this  man  is;  dnrin^;  the  whole 
time  T  have  been  here  he  has  visited  me,  uud  conversed  with 
nie  souietiines,  and  jirovcd  the  worthiest  of  men;  and  now  how 
creneronsly  he  weeps  for  me.  But  come,  Crito,  let  lis  obey 
liim,  and  let  some  one  bring  the  poison,  if  it  is  ready  pounded, 
bat  if  not,  let  the  man  ponnd  it." 

Then  Crito  stAd,  "Bnt  I  think,  Socrates,  that  the  son  is  still 
on  the  moan  tains,  and  has  not  yet  set.  Besides,  I  know  that 
otheis  have  drank  the  poison  very  late,  after  it  had  been  an- 
nonnced  to  them,  and  have  sopped  and  drank  freely.  Do  not 
hasten,  then,  for  there  is  yet  time." 

Upon  this  Socrates  replied,  "These  men  whom  yoa  mention, 
Onto,  do  these  things  with  good  reason,  for  they  think  they 
shall  gain  by  so  doing,  and  I  too  with  good  reason  shall  not 
do  so;  for  I  think  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  drinking  a  little 
later,  except  to  become  ridiculous  to  myself,  in  being  so  fond 
of  life,  and  sparing  of  it  when  none  any  longer  remains.  Go 
then,"  he  said,  "obey,  and  do  not  resist." 

Crito  having  heard  this,  nodded  to  the  boy  that  stood  near. 
And  the  boy  having  gone  out,  and  stayed  for  sonic  lime,  came, 
bringing  with  him  the  man  that  was  to  administer  llie  poison, 
who  brought  it  ready  pounded  in  a  cup.  And  Socrates,  on 
seeing  the  man,  said,  "Well,  my  good  friend,  as  you  are  skilled 
la  these  matters,  what  must  I  do?" 

"Nothing  else,"  he  replied,  "than,  when  you  have  drunk  it, 
walk  about  until  there  is  a  heaviness  in  your  legs,  then  lie  down; 
thus  it  will  do  its  purpose."  And  at  the  same  time  he  held  oot 
the  cap  to  Socrates.  And  he  having  received  it  very  cheerful  ly, 
neither  trembling,  nor  changing  at  all  in  color  or  conntenance, 
hot,  aa  he  was  wont,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  man,  said,  "  What 
say  yoa  of  this  potion,  with  respect  to  making  a  libation  to 
any  one,  is  it  lawfnl  or  not  ?" 
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"We  only  pound  so  mncb,  Socrates/'  be  said,  "as  we  think 
safBcient  to  drink." 

"  r  understand  yon/' be  said,  "bnt  it  is  certainly  botb  lawful 
and  right  to  pray  to  tbe  gods  that  my  departnre  hence  thither 
may  be  happy;  which  therefore  I  pray,  and  so  may  it  be." 
And  as  he  said  this  he  drank  it  off  readily  and  calmly.  Thus 
far,  most  of  us  were  with  difficulty  able  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  wcepini^ ;  but  when  we  saw  him  drinking,  nnr]  having 
finished  the  draught,  we  conM  do  so  no  longer;  but  in  <pite 
of  myself  the  tears  cnme  in  lull  turreut,  so  that,  covering  my 
face,  I  wept  for  myself,  lor  1  did  not  weep  for  him,  but  for  my 
own  fortune,  in  boinir  dL'[)rived  of  i^ueli  ii  friend.  But  Crito, 
even  before  me,  when  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears,  had  risen 
up.  J>ut  ApoUodurus  eveu  before  this  had  not  ceased  weeping, 
und  then  bursting  into  an  agony  of  grief,  weeping  and  lament- 
ing, he  pierced  the  heart  of  every  one  present,  except  Socrates 
bimseir.  Bnt  be  said,  "What  are  yon  doing,  my  admirable 
friends  f  I  indeed,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  sent  away  the  women, 
that  they  might  not  commit  any  folly  of  this  kind.  For  I  have 
heard  that  it  is  right  to  die  with  good  omens*  Be  quiet,  there- 
fore, and  bear  np." 

When  we  heard  this  we  were  ashamed,  and  restraitied  our 
tears.  Bnt  he,  having  walked  abont,  when  he  said  that  bis 
legs  were  growing  heavy,  laid  down  on  bis  back;  for  the  man 
so  directed  him.  And  at  the  !=ame  time  he  who  gave  him  the 
poison,  takintr  hold  of  liim,  after  a  short  interval  examined  his 
feet  and  legs;  and  tiien  luivinir  pressed  hi-  fnot  hard,  he  asked 
if  he  felt  it:  he  said  that  he  did  not.  And  utter  this  he  pressed 
his  thighs;  and  thus  going  higher,  he  showed  n-;?  fltnt  he  was 
growing  cold  and  stiff.  Then  Socrates  louched  hini  elf,  and 
said  that  when  the  poisoti  reached  his  heart  he  should  then 
depart.  But  now  the  parts  arouial  ihe  lower  belly  were  almost 
cold;  when,  uncovering  himself,  fur  he  had  been  covered  over, 
he  said,  and  they  were  his  last  words,  **  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock 
to  ^seolapius ;  pay  it,  therefore,  and  do  not  ueglect  it" 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  Crito,  "bnt  consider  whether  yoa 
have  anything  else  to  say." 

To  this  qnestion  he  gave  no  reply ;  bnt  shortly  after  be  gave 
a  convulsive  movement,  and  the  man  covered  him,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed ;  and  Crito,  perceiving  it,  closed  his  month  and  eyes. 

This,  Echecrates,  was  the  end  of  our  friend,  a  man,  as  we 
may  say,  the  best  of  all  of  his  time  that  we  have  known,  and, 
moreover,  the  most  wise  and  just 
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Now  listen  to  a  very  beautiful  story,  which  you,  I  suppose, 
will  regard  as  a  fable,  bat  which  I  deem  a  geuuine  accouut. 
For  what  I  am  goiug  to  say  I  shall  rehearse  to  yoQ  as  beiug 
iroe. 

AceordiDg  to  a  tradition  id  Homer»  the  gotremtneiit  was 
administered  by  Japiter,  Neptune,  and  Plato,  when  thej  had 
received  it  of  the  Father.  There  was  formerly  in  the  time  of 
Saturn,  and  always  has  been,  and  is  yet  now,  among  the  gods, 
this  law  respecting  men:  that  whosoever  of  mankind  has  con* 
ducted  jnstlj  and  religioasly  in  life  shall  depart  when  he  dies  to 
the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  dwell  in  all  felicity  beyond  the 
reach  of  evils  ;  but  whosoever  has  lived  unjustly  and  impiously 
shall  go  to  the  pri-nn  of  retribution  and  punishment,  called  Tar- 
tarns.  Xow  men  in  the  time  of  Saturn,  and  yet  more  recently 
in  tlie  reign  of  Jujiiter,  received  while  alive  their  sentence  from 
living  judges,  and  judgment  was  administered  on  that  very  day 
on  which  they  were  to  die.  Of  course,  the  judgments  were 
badly  admini.-.iercd.  Whereupon  Pluto  and  the  kecperji  of  tlie 
Happy  Islands  went  to  Jupiter,  and  told  him  that  men  very 
often  came  to  them  appointed  to  each  of  the  two  places,  not 
according  to  their  deserts.*  Then  Jupiter  replied:  "1  will 
put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings.  The  judgments  are  now 
indeed  badly  administered.  For/'  said  be,  '*the  persons  who 
are  judged  are  covered  all  np  when  the^r  are  judged,  since  they 
are  judged  while  living*  Hencc,^'  continned  he,  "while  having 


'  This  extract  from  Plato  is  jutly  nuked  among  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Greek  litorHlure.  It  prc«entp  in  a  form  sufficiently  distinct,  tbroiijjh 
tho  Ctkble  or  myth  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  the  idea  which  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  Ghreeki  enterleined  respeotini^  the  fntnre  state,  end  shows 

h<>\\  tlifV  (lorived  frDin  the  ilootiine  ii  motive  fur  Hvlnp  a  f^otxl  licre  belnw. 
It  insistj)  that  we  ought  to  be  mure  anxiuua  not  to  do  injury  thiin  to  escape 
injury  ourselves.  It  teaches  that  a  man's  supreme  care  should  be,  not  to 
seem,  but  to  6e  good,  in  priratc  and  in  public  ;  and  admonishes  us  so  to  lire 
tn  this  world  as  to  be  accepted  when  ciillfd  to  our  final  account.  Perhaps  we 
•ee  in  this  passage  the  utmost  limit  to  which  the  light  of  nature  has  ever  con> 
dneted  the  human  mind ;  and  the  eoinoldenoe  between  parts  of  it  and  the 
highest  Christian  precepts  is  certainly  very  striking.  But  Jesus  hii?  revealed 
the  Father  as  neither  Soerate?  nor  Pinto  cver  .«aw  or  could  see  him,  and  more 
fully  and  spiritually  illustrut^^d  the  Divine  law,  and  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality into  brighter  light,  and  by  theee  revelations  haa  imppUed  irameasnisbly 
bi«rher  motives  to  a  gnod  life. 

Socrates  is  here  addressing  CallicleSi  who  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
dialme :  the  other  two  are  Pirios  and  Gorglai. 

'  Thai  is,  the  bad  to  the  Happy  Islands,  the  good  to  Tartarus. 
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(lopravcd  souls,  they  arc  apparelled  in  beanliful  bodies,  and  are 
ftiticd  Ity  family  rank  and  wealth;  and  when  the  judgment  takes 
plaee,  mnny  witnesses  appear  to  testify  bow  justly  they  have 
lived.  Ut  course,  the  juil^^es  are  perplexed  by  these  things. 
Tlicy  themselves,  too,  are  all  covered  up  win  n  they  administer 
judfirment,  liaviiii?  eyes,  and  ears,  and  the  whole  body,  spread 
as  a  veil  before  their  souls.  Now  all  these  things,  both  their 
own  coverings  and  those  of  the  persons  judged,  are  in  their 
way.  Wherefore,"  said  he,  "  a  stop  mast  be  put  to  their  fore» 
seeing  death ;  for  now  they  perceive  it  beforehand.  Accord- 
ingly  Prometheas  has  already  been  requested  to  prevent  this. 
Next,  they  mnst  be  stripped  of  all  these  coverings  when  they 
are  judged.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  judge  them 
after  death.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  judge  be  in  the 
same  naked  condition,  and  that  he  himself  also,  having  died, 
should  with  the  soul  itself  inspect  the  very  soul  of  each  person 
as  soon  as  he  dies  and  is  removed  away  from  his  kindred,  leav- 
inf]^  behind  him  on  the  earth  all  that  former  pomp  and  cireum- 
stance,  so  that  the  jud<;meut  may  be  just.  Ilavinp:  known 
these  things,  then,  already  before  you  came,  I  have  eonstituted 
my  sons  the  judges — two  from  A  sia,  Minos  and  Hhadamantlins, 
and  one  from  Europe,  ^aens.  When,  therefore,  these  shall 
have  died,  they  shall  sit  in  judgment  in  the  grassy  plain,  where 
three  roads  meet,  two  of  which  lead  awny — one  to  tlic  Islands 
of  the  IJlessed,  the  other  to  Tartarus.  Those  from  Asia  Rha- 
daraauthus  shall  judge  j  those  from  Europe,  yEacus.  To  Minos 
I  Will  give  the  rights  of  seniority,  to  rejudgc  any  decision  of 
the  other  two  which  may  admit  of  donbt,  in  order  that  the  sen- 
tence  respecting  the  road  for  men  to  talce  may  be  most  jast." 

These,  Oallicles,  are  matters  which  I,  having  heard,  believe 
to  be  trne ;  and  I  draw  from  them  the  following  coodnsions. 
Death,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  nothing  bnt  the  anioosing  of 
two  thiug;jL  the  sonl  and  the  body,  from  one  another.  When 
they  havcDecome  unloosed,  each  of  iIhui  has  about  the  same 
habitude  and  condition  which  it  had  when  the  person  was 
living;  and  its  nature,  and  culture,  and  whatever  it  has  suffered, 
are  all  apparent.  As,  for  instance,  if  ih<^  hr<]y  of  any  person 
wlnlc  living  was  large  by  nature,  or  by  trainiuir.  or  by  both, 
the  same  person's  dead  body  is  large  after  he  has  diud;  and  if 
fat,  the  dead  person's  is  also  fat,  and  so  in  o\\\vv  respects.  If 
a  person  adopted  the  custom  of  wearing  long  liair,  the  same 
person's  dead  body  has  the  hair  long.  If  a  pei*son  has  been 
punished  with  scourging,  and  has  borne  on  his  body  the  marks 
of  blows — scars,  whether  from  the  lash  or  any  other  instru- 
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ment — you  can  sec  that  the  dead  person's  body  has  the  same. 
And  if  the  limbs  of  any  person  living  were  maimed  or  distorted, 
these  bare  the  same  appearance  after  death.  In  a  word,  snch 
as  any  one  had  trained  himself  to  be  in  body,  while  be  was 
liviDg,  the  same,  either  entirely  or  in  greater  part,  does  he 
continne  to  be  for  a  considerable  time  aftor  the  person  is  dead. 

Now  this  same  principle  seems  to  me  to  bold  good  of  the 
sonl,  Oallicles.  After  the  sool  has  been  stripped  of  the  body, 
all  things  beconn  manifest  in  it — ^its  natural  endowments,  and 
the  passions  which  the  individual  has  acquired  by  every  prac* 
tice  he  has  pursned.  When,  therefore,  they  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  judge — those  from  Asia,  for  example,  before 
Rhadamanthus — Rhadamanthus,  placing  them  near,  inspects 
the  soul  of  every  one,  not  knowing  whose  it  is ;  but  if,  upon 
laying  hold  of  some  great  king,  or  any  other  king  or  ruler 
whatsoever,  he  discovers  nothing  nt  all  sound  in  the  soul,  but 
perceives  that  it  has  been  scourged,  and  is  full  of  scars  which 
perjuries  and  injustice  have  made,  and  which  the  deeds  them- 
selves imprinted  on  each  one's  soul,  and  that  all  has  become 
distorted  by  lying  and  boasting,  and  nothing  is  straight  because 
the  soul  has  been  trained  up  without  truth — that,  in  short,  it 
is  destitute  of  symmetry  and  lull  ut  turpilude,  through  power, 
and  luxury,  and  pride,  and  intemperance — be  sends  this  soul 
away  forthwith  in  ignominy  into  imprisonment,  where  it  will 
endure  the  requisite  sufferings.  Now  it  is  necessary  that  every 
one  who  is  visited  with  Jost  punishment  should  either  derive 
advantage  from  it  and  grow  better,  or  furnish  an  example  to 
others,  so  that  others,  beholding  him  suffer,  may  through  fear 
of  what  he  suffers  grow  better.  Some  are  really  benefited  by 
undergoing  punishment* both  from  gods  and  men.  They  are 
those  who  commit  remediable  offences.  Throogh  their  griefs 
and  pains  a  benefit  arises  to  them  both  h*ere  and  in  Hades* 
Xor  can  they  free  themselves  from  unrighteousness  in  any  other  ^ 
way.  But  those  who  do  wrong  to  the  very  last  degree,  and 
by  such  acts  of  injustice  become  incurable,  are  set  forth  for  an 
example.  They  themselves  are  Ijenefited  no  more,  lipfnnso  they 
arc  inriir;d>le  ;  but  others  receive  benefit  from  beholding  them 
suffer  the  greatest  and  most  excruciating  and  terril)le  tortures, 
forever  and  ever,  being  held  up  there  in  Hades  altogether  as 
examples — a  perpetual  spectacle  and  admonition  to  those  of 
the  unrighteous  who  come  thither. 

Of  whom  1  assert  that  Archclaus  also  will  be  one  (if  I'olus^ 

*  Polns  had  mentioned  AreheUns  u  a  prince  who  wu  fhrtanate  and  happj, 
although  he  wet  ernel  and  niii^ngl. 
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tells  the  truth),  and  any  other  tyrant  of  a  simihir  ciiaractcr. 
Indeed,  it  is  my  upiiiioii  that  the  uiobt  numerous  chiss  of  these 
examples  will  consist  of  tyrants,  and  kings,  and  lords,  and  ad- 
ministrators of  ciHI  affairs.  For  it  is  hj  abuse  of  power  that 
they  commit  tbe  greatest  and  most  impious  crimes.  Homer 
also  bears  testimony  to  these  facts.  For  those  in  Hades  whom 
he  hath  set  forth  as  suffering  eternal  torment,  Tantalos,  Sisj- 
phns,  and  Tityns,  were  Icings  and  rolers.  But  Tbersites,  or 
any  other  private  individual  of  bad  character,  has  never  been 
set  forth  as  sufTering  severe  punishments  and  in  an  incurable 
condition,  for  I  think  be  bad  not  the  opportunity  of  incurring 
such  a  fate,  and  on  this  account  he  was  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  bad.  Most  surely,  Caliicles,  it  is  to  tbe  ranks  of 
the  powerful  that  the  most  depraved  men  belong.  Nothing, 
however,  renders  it  impossilile  that  there  should  be  good  men 
also  anionic  them;  and  when  there  arc  such,  it  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  For  it  is  difficult,  and  most  praiseworthy,  for 
men  who  have  great  opitortuuity  of  doin^-  injusliee  to  live 
justly.  Of  this  class  there  are  a  few.  There  have  been  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  I  think  will  still  be,  honorable  and 
good  men,  wlio  possess  the  virtue  to  execute  justly  wliatevcr  is 
committed  to  them.  And  one  has  become  even  very  illustrious 
amoncr  his  Greek  countrymen — I  mean  Aristides,  the  sou  of 
Lysimachus.  13ut  the  greater  portion  of  those  in  power,  my 
excellent  friend,  are  bad.  Accordingly,  as  I  said  before,  when 
Khadamanthus  takes  any  such  person  in  hand,  he  perceives 
nothing  else  about  him— neither  who  he  is,  nor  of  what  origin — 
but  only  that  he  is  bad;  and  on  perceiving  this,  first  putting  a 
mark  upon  him  to  denote  whether  he  seems  to  be  curable  or 
incurable,  he  sends  him  away  to  Tartarus;  to  which  place 
coming,  he  suffers  doe  punishment.  But  sometimes  beholding 
another  soul  that  has  lived  religiously  and  according  to  truth, 
%  the  soul  of  some  private  or  other  man — and  especially,  let  me 
say,  Caliicles,  of  some  philosopher  who  has  minded  liis  own 
business  in  life,  and  meddled  with  no  one's  else — he  is  very 
much  plcnsed,  and  sends  him  away  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
'I'lie  same  course  ^Kacus  also  ])ursucs.  Each  holds  a  sceptre 
while  he  judu^es.  Minos  sits  e<jnsidering  apart  by  him^-elt',  hold- 
ing a  golden  sceptre,  as  Homer's  Ulysses  says  lie  saw  him— 

**A  golden  sceptre  holding,  administering  laws  to  the  dead." 

I  therefore,  Caliicles,  have  been  influenced  by  these  facts, 
and  have  considered  how  I  may  exhibit  to  the  judge  a  soul 
in  tbe  soundest  state  possible.   BeliuquiBhiDg,  therefore,  the 
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honors  which  the  many  pursne,  I  shnll  sincerely  endeavor,  by 
contemplating  tlic  truth,  to  live  the  best  life,  aTul,  when  T  die, 
to  die  tlie  best  death.  And  I  exhort  all  otiicr  men,  as  far  as  T 
ara  able,  and  especially  do  1  in  turn*  exhort  you,  to  ailopt  tliis 
raoilc  of  life,  aiid  this  contest,  which  I  say  is  preferable  to  all 
the  contests  of  the  world.  .A  iid  I  ntter  it  as  a  reproach  against 
you,  that,  when  yon  shall  meet  the  Jud.trmcnt  and  eoiuleinnation 
of  which  I  just  now  spoke,  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  your- 
self; but  cominp:  into  the  presence  of  the  judsrn,  the  son  of 
-^i»;ina,*  when  he  takes  hold  of  you  and  leads  you  forward,  you 
will  stammer  and  grow  confused  there,  no  less  than  I  here,  and 
perhaps  some  one  will  give  yoa  a  disgraceful  bloir  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  and  treat  yon  with  every  species  of  indignity.' 

Perhaps  these  things  sonnd  to  yon  lilce  an  old  woman's  story, 
and  yoa  despise  them.  And  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  despise 
them,  if  we  bad  any  means  of  finding  something  better  and 
more  true.  But  yoa  now  see  that  yoa  three  together,  who  are 
the  wisest  of  the  Greeks — yon,  and  Polos,  and  Gorgias — have 
not  the  means  of  showing  how  we  can  better  live  any  other  life 
here  than  that  which  appears  expedient  there.  But  after  so 
much  discussion,  other  things  having  been  refuted,  this  position 
remains  unshaken — that  we  onf^^lit  to  shnn  doing  injury  more 
than  the  receiving  of  an  injury,  and  that  a  man  slionld  make  it 
bis  suprcfHP  care  not  to  seem  to  be  pood,  Init  to  he  iiood,  hoth 
in  private  and  in  public.  If,  however,  oii*»  becomes  bad  in 
anythinir,  lie  should  be  punished,  and  the  ne.\i  'j^ood  ihinp  to 
bciiiL'"  just  is  to  become  just  by  means  of  the  i)uni>hment.  All 
flattery,  too,  both  of  one^s  self  and  of  others,  and  whether  of 
few  or  many,  is  to  be  avoided.  And  the  rhetorical  art,  and 
every  other  practice,  we  ought  to  make  use  of  always  for  the 
right 

Be  influenced  by  me,  therefore,  and  follow  on  in  that  path 
in  which  yon  will  be  happy  both  living  and  dying,  as  the  dis-  • 
enssion  shows.  SnflTer  any  one  to  despise  you  as  stupid,  and 
to  abnse  you,  if  he  pleases.  Nay,  by  Jove,  do  yon  cbeerfnlly 
be  strnck  with  this  disgracefol  blow,  for  yoa  will  suffer  nothing 
dreadful,  if  yoa  are  truly  honorable  and  good,  and  practise 


*  Canicles  bad  exhorted  Sooratei  to  quit  philoeophj  and  attend  to  rhetorio 

and  politics. 

*  Xbai  18,  ^ftcus. 

*  The  point  of  this  will  he  felt  bj  considering  that  Oaltloles  had  need  thle 

fflme  language  to  ili.>;(  rthe  Socrntes'  con'l't'"T'  '>*  n>rc  n  hutnnn  tribunal,  un- 
der some  nnjugt  accusation,  against  wbicL  ha  would  not  know  how  to  defend 
himielf. 
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virtue.  After  liavinp^  thns  practised  it  lOLretlier.  then,  indeed, 
if  it  seeiu  best,  we  will  devote  ourscWes  to  puliiical  mutters,  or 
whutever  else  may  suit  us.  Then  will  we  act  as  cuuiLsellurs, 
heinpr  better  !il)le  to  pfive  counsel  than  we  are  now.  For  it  is 
hif^hly  discreditable  to  us,  with  no  more  than  our  present  attain- 
racuts,  immediately  to  begin  dogmatizing  as  though  we  were 
something,  when  the  same  tbiogs  appear  to  ns  to  be  always 
changing  their  aspects,  and  these  things  too  of  the  greatest 
moment — to  snch  a  {  itch  of  ignorance  are  we  comet  Let  ns, 
therefore,  use  the  conclusion  now  clearly  established  as  a  goide  \ 
for  it  shows  ns  that  the  best  way  of  life  is  this — ^to  lire  and 
die  in  the  practice  of  justice  and  of  evcTj  other  ?irtae.  This, 
therefore,  let  us  pursue,  and  exhort  others  to  parsne  it,  rather 
than  that  wliieh  you  belieTOy  and  to  which  you  exhort  me. 
For  that,  Caliicles,  is  of  no  accoant 


LYSIAS. 
498^375  B.  c 

Lysias,  til  -  lirst  in  clironnlocrjcal  order  of  those  rrreok  orators  wiiose 
writing?^  h.ivt;  Ih-imi  limnlfl  down  to  u5?,  was  born  in  AtlieiH  B.C.  45S. 
At  an  early  jH-rio*!  of  hi.s  life  he  went,  in  company  with  Hero<lotus,  with 
a  colony  to  Thurium  (in  Magna  (Irwin,  tlo-  >outhern  part  of  Italy),  and 
thore  remained  till  411  B.  C,  and  studied  iln  torio  undrr  Tisian  and 
Nit  ias.  When  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Atlioninn^  occurred  in  Sicily, 
lit',  with  other  colonist?*,  was  exiled  from  Thurium,  and  r<  iunio  l  to 
Atlo-ns.  hut  sufTertnl  mm  li  from  the  tyranny  of  the  "thirty  tyrants."' 
heinu  im].risnn»Ml  and  exiled  to  Megara.  When,  however,  Thrasybu- 
lus'  and  his  ii(d>!u  compeers  gncceeded  in  overthrowing  the  hateful 
oligarchy,^  Lyr,iai*  returned  to  liis  native  city,  and  lived  tliere  till  his 
death,  w  hich  took  place  at  the  advanced  ago  of  oighty-tlireo  years. 


'  F]  II'  i>:'  I'm'doni.  whon  on  I'hylo's  hrow 
Tbuu  «iit'Bt  with  Tbrattybalaa  Md  hi»  train. 
Couldst  ibou  forebode  tlie  dismftl  bonr  wblch  now 

Diinn  tlu»  >,'rrou  t>i>aiiti«>s  of  ihiix'  Attic  plain f 
Kot  il.irty  tyrAtitn  ti<iw  onforrt'  tli<>  rhain. 

Hut  f'Trry  rurlo  can  \mt\  It  .>  rr  tiiy  land; 
>'i>r  ri^o  iliy  hotm,  but  idly  mU  ia  Tiiin, 

Tit  uihlinir  lM*o<»*tli  tbo  Monrfi^  of  Titrklnh  band, 
TV"!!!  birlJ»  till  d«ntt]i  cu>liivi><l  ;  jn  rrr,r<!,  \n  d«^»>d  anmRr.n."  !  ' 
Childf  Unro/fl,  (Uiato  2d.  Vtrte  LXXJV.,  writteu  m  1812,  wUoa  Uieeee 
WM  eoKlaved  hj  the  Tarki. 

*  LyaiM  Merii«ed  All  hU  mnftiniiig  fortune  io  aid  tb«  patrbta. 
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Of  the  two  hnndred  and  thitiy  orations  attribnted  to  Ljsias,  bnt 
tfairtj-five  are  extant,  and  oTen  among  theae  some  are  inoomplete^^d 
a  feur  are  thought  to  be  Bpationi.  All  ills  oratiooa  were  written  for 
his  clients,  with  the  exception  of  that  against  Eratosthenes  (one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants),  which  he  himself  delivered,  and  most  of  these  are  of 
a  private  rather  than  n  j  !itical  natare.  His  stylo  is  a  niodt'I  of 
purity,  and  may  bo  considered  as  the  best  sixjciraen  of  the  Attic  idiom : 
liis  Irtncruage  is  natural  and  8impl*\  ind  at  the  same  time  noble  aud 
digiiillod,  and  his  delineations  of  eharacter  are  always  striking  and 
trne  to  life.  No  orator  Las  commanded  greater  admiration  from  tlio 
ancients,  who  have  in  tarn  attributed  to  him  all  the  principal  quali- 
fications of  an  accomplished  writer.  Dionysius  praises  him  for  liis 
grace,  Cicero  for  subtlety,  and  Quintilian  for  truthful  nos-s  ;  and  the 
study  of  liis  si)eeches  will  show  th.it.  foreloganco,procisiou,aud parity, 
he  has  been  onequailed  by  any  orator  except  Isocrates.* 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS.' 

Having  transported  their  wives,  cLildrcn,  and  aged  parents 
into  Salamis,  the  Athenians  there  collected  the  ships  of  their 
allies,  and  patiently  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
Soon  after  appeared  these  formidable  squadrons,  in  number  so 
immense,  that  who  would  not  have  trembled  at  their  appronch  ? 
Yet  thcvsc  our  ancestors  opposed  for  the  general  safety !  What 
were  the  feelings  of  those  who  saw  them  embark  ?  What  did 
they  themselves  feel  when  they  considered  the  prizes  laid  up  in 
the  isle  of  Salarais?  Their  destruction,  from  the  infinite  snpe- 
riority  of  the  enemy's  ntimhcrs,  appeared  inevitable  :  but  the 
r;ite  of  their  wives,  and  children,  and  parents,  was  an  object  of 
the  crni'lcsf  anxiety:  for  what  humiliating^  insults  might  not 
these  expert  to  siifl'er  from  triumphant  Barbarians?  Surely, 
in  their  presc  iil  situation  the  Athenians  often  embraced,  and 
joined  right  b.ands  ;  they  ]»roi(ably  lanjented  their  condition, 
when  Ihey  compared  the  strength  of  the  Barbarians  with  their 
own ;  and  when  no  one  circumstance  could  afford  them  relief. 


'  Amnnfif  the  htst  editions  of  Lysias  arc  those  of  J.  'J  o \  lor,  ivilh  a  full 
critical  appnrntno  nnd  cmenilntionfl  hy  Marklarnl  nnil  i.t  J.  I'mni,  Munich. 
1831.  Consult  tilfin  "  Urationa  uf  Ljsias  and  iiiocratcs,  transiatcci,  ifcc.,  hy 
John  Gilliof,  LL.  D.,"  »  work  of  great  learning.  Bead  also  an  admirable 
nrticlc  in  the  20th  vol.  of  the  Qaarterly  Review  (London),  entitled  ''Legal 
Oralory  of  Greece," 

*  Vrom  the  Funeral  Oraliun  iu  itikisu  of  the  AiUeaiaD  citisene  who  fell  in 
bata*. 
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Their  city  was  deserted,  their  temples  burnt  or  demolished, 
their  country  laid  waste,  nnd  cvprv  new  form  of  calnmitv  and 
disirrare  awaited  tlieir  kindred  and  themselves.  Bnt  wlien  they 
heard  tlio  mingled  i)irai).s  of  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  exhorta- 
tiouH  ou  both  sides,  the  cries  of  tiie  dyinjr,  and  saw  tlie  sea 
teerainp:  with  the  duud,  many  shijis  on  both  sides  shattered  or 
sunk,  the  battle  long  dtnibtliil,  now  thinking  they  were  victo- 
rious and  now  that  they  were  overcome,  torn  between  hope  and 
fear,  their  imaginations  presenting  many  objects  they  did  not 
8ec,  their  minds  terrified  with  sounds  they  did  not  hear — how 
many  were  their  prayers  to  the  gods  ?  How  often  did  they 
mention  their  sacrifices?  How  great  was  the  pity  for  thetr 
children,  the  anxiety  for  their  wtTes,  their  compassion  for  their 
parents?  How  dreadful  were  the  presages  of  their  fntare 
calamities?  What  god  so  cruel  as  not  to  commiserate  them  I 
What  mortal  so  insensible  as  not  to  lament  them  I  What  heart 
so  base  as  not  to  admire  their  virtue!  For  surely,  by  the  vigor 
both  of  their  councils  and  actions  they  dis^tinprnishcd  themselves 
above  the  weaknc^^s  of  humanity;  nbandoning  their '-ity.  cm- 
barkiiit^  in  their  LMlleys,  exposing  their  persons,  few  in  number, 
against  the  millions  of  Asia.  Their  victory  is  the  fairest  monu- 
ment of  liberty,  and  proves  that  au  handful  of  freemen  con- 
tending for  their  riirhts,  is  more  ])owcrfui  than  an  host  of  slaves, 
laboring  with  iniumy  to  infringe  them. 

THE  ADMINISTBATIOM  OF  THE  THIRTY  TYRANTS.^ 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  0  Athenians !  to  begin  this  accnsation ; 

but  to  end  it  without  doing  injustice  to  the  cause,  will  be  at- 
tended with  no  small  difiicuity.  For  the  crimes  of  Eratosthe* 
nes  are  not  only  too  atrocious  to  describe,  but  too  many  to 
enumerate.  No  exaggeration  can  exceed,  and  within  the  time 
assigned  for  this  discourse,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  represent 
them. 

This  trial,  too,  is  attended  with  another  singularity.  Tn 
other  causes,  it  is  usual  to  ask  the  aecn^crs,  "What  is  vour 
resentment  ai^ain>i  the  defendants?"  Jim  here  you  must  ask 
the  defendants,  "  Wlint  was  your  resentment  against  yuur 
country?  What  malice  did  you  bear  your  fellow-citizens? 
Why  did  you  rage  with  unbridled  fury  against  the  State  it- 
self?"        *  * 


'  From  'li  -  'ration  on  "  An  Indictment  np:riin<f  Eratoethf  no?."  thnt  ono  of 
tiio  ThiiijPitw liM  bad  beea  the  meaiu  of  murd<criDg  the  or&lor  5  own  brother. 
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By  ibis  cause  the  attention  of  maokiDd  has  been  excited;  the 
citizens  and  stranjii^ers  now  present  are  big  with  expectation  ; 

and  the  fule  of  Eratosthenes  alone  mnst  discover  your  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  cabal.  Now  is  the  time  to  teach  vonr 
citizens,  that  their  crimes  will  either  meet  with  immediate 
pnnishment,  or,  thoiii^h  this  should  for  a  short  time  be  deferred, 
and  their  ambition  be  crowned  witli  siieeiss  by  the" acquisition 
of  sovereijrn  power,  that  justice  will  still  pursue  and  overtake 
them,  deprive  them  of  their  usurped  pre-eminence,  and  confound 
them  with  the  nieunc^L  criminals.  Now  is  the  time  to  justify  be- 
fore strangers,  the  expulsion  of  your  tyrants;  fur,  if  they  per- 
ceire  that,  after  getting  them  into  your  power,  you  still  allow 
them  to  escape  nnpQniehed,  they  will  have  reason  to  deem  their 
own  actirity  in  promoting  yonr  delirerance,  equally  officions 
and  vain.         *  * 

The  time  is  now  indeed  come,  Athenians,  when,  insensible 
to  pity  and  tenderness,  yon  mnst  be  armed  with  jnst  severity 
against  £ratosthenes  and  his  associates.  What  avails  it  to 
have  conqnerdd  them  in  the  field,  if  yon  be  overcome  by  them 
in  your  councils?  Do  not  show  them  more  favor  for  what 
they  boast  they  will  perform,  than  resentment  for  what  they 
Lave  already  committed;  nor,  after  beiii<?  at  so  much  pains  to 
become  master  of  tlieir  i)erson8,  allow  them  to  p'^enpe  without 
sufferinpf  that  punishment  which  yon  once  sou<^ht  to  inflict,  but 
prove  yourselves  worthy  of  that  good  fortune  which  has  p^iven 
you  power  over  your  enemies.  The  contest  is  very  unequal 
between  Eratosthenes  and  you  :  formerly,  he  was  both  judjxe 
and  accuser;  but  we,  even  while  we  accuse,  must  ut  the  same 
time  make  our  defence.  Those  who  were  innocent,  he  put  to 
death  withont  trial;  to  them  who  are  guilty,  we  allow  the 
benefit  of  law,  even  thongh  no  adequate  punishment  can  ever 
be  inflicted.  For  should  we  sacrifice  them  and  their  children, 
would  this  compensate  for  the  murder  of  your  fathers,  your 
sons,  and  year  brothers  ?  Should  we  deprive  them  of  their 
property,  could  this  indemnify  the  individuals  whom  they  have 
beggared,  or  the  State  which  they  have  plundered  ?  Though 
they  cannot  suffer  a  ponishment  adequate  to  their  demerit,  they 
oni^ht  not  surely  on  this  account  to  escape.  Yet,  how  match- 
less is  the  effrontery  of  Eratosthenes,  who,  bcinp:  now  jndp^ed 
by  the  very  ncr^ons  whom  he  formerly  injured,  still  ventures  to 
make  his  deteiice  before  the  witnesses  of  his  crimes?  What 
can  show  more  evidently  the  coTUom|>t  in  which  be  holds  you, 
or  the  conlidenee  which  he  reposes  in  others.  *  * 

Let  me  now  conclude  with  laying  before  you  the  miseries  to 
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which  yoa  were  redaced,  that  yon  may  we  tlic  noeosslty  of  tak* 
tng  punisbment  on  the  authors  of  them.  And  first,  yoo  who 
rciuaiiied  in  the  city,  consider  the  seventy  of  their  govern- 
ment you  were  reduced  into  such  a  situation  as  to  be  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  war,  in  which,  if  ynu  were  coiu[ncrcd,  yon  par- 
took, indeed,  of  the  same  liberty  with  the  conquerors  ;  but  if 
yon  proved  victorious,  you  remained  under  the  slavery  of  your 
iiiiiiristrates.  Consider  that,  while  they  enriched  their  private 
families,  they  beggared  you  by  a  civil  war,  from  which  you  had 
no  advantages  to  expect,  ns  you  could  |»arti(  ipate  with  them 
only  ill  their  disgrace.  As  to  you  of  the  Tirujus,  you  will  re- 
member that,  though  you  never  lost  your  arms  in  the  battles 
which  yoa  fought,  or  in  the  lands  which  yon  traversed,  yet  yoa 
suffered  by  these  men  what  yoar  foreign  enemies  could  ncTer 
accomplish ;  and  at  home,  in  time  of  peace,  were  disarmed  by 
your  fellow-citizens.  By  them  yoa  were  banished  from  the 
country  left  yoo  by  yonr  fathers.  Their  rage,  Icnowing  no 
abatement,  parsued  you  abroad,  and  drove  you  from  one  tcrri* 
tory  to  another.  Recall  the  same  resentment  which  you  then 
felt.  Remember  the  cruel  indignities  which  you  suffered;  how 
you  were  dracfj^cd  from  the  tribunal  and  the  altars; ;  how  no 
]tla('c,  li(3wcver  sacred,  could  shelter  you  ag"uin8t  their  violence  I 
while  otliers,  torn  from  tlicir  wives,  ihcir  chilflren,  their  pa- 
rents, after  piittlu!^  a  period  to  their  miserable  lives,  wltc  de- 
l»i-iv(.'d  of  funeral  rites.  For  these  tyrants  imagined  iheir 
govertimunt  to  bo  so  firmly  established,  that  even  the  veugeauco 
of  the  gods  was  unable  to  shake  it. 

Bnt  yoa  who  escaped  immediate  death,  who  fled,  you  knew 
not  whither,  no  asylum  aifording  you  protection;  cTerywhere 
talcing  refuge,  yet  everywhere  abandoned ;  who,  leaving  your 
children  among  strangers  or  enemies,  and  destitute  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  made  your  way  to  the  Pine  us,  where,  over- 
coming all  opposition,  yon  showed  the  triumph  of  virtue  over 
numbers  and  force,  regained  the  city  for  yourselves,  and  free- 
dom for  your  countrymen — What  must  have  been  your  situation 
])ad  you  jjroved  nnfortunntc  in  the  en^rnirement ?  Again  com- 
jjclled  to  fly,  no  temples,  no  altars  could  have  saved  you.  The 
childrrMi  who  accomjianied  you  would  have  been  ri'duced  into 
the  vilest  servitude;  those  whom  you  left  behind,  deprtve<l  of 
all  help,  would,  at  a  mean  jiriee,  have  been  soM  to  yioir  ene- 
mies. Rut  why  should  1  mention  what  niighl  have  hap[)ened, 
not  being  able  to  relate  what  was  actually  done?    Fov  it  is 

'  Th0  government  of  the  Thirty. 
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impossii)le  for  one  man,  or  in  the  course  of  one  trial,  to  enu- 
merate the  means  which  were  employe*!  to  tHidtTmine  the 
power  of  this  state;  tlie  arsenals  winch  were  lieiiioiished,  the 
temiiii  s  bold  or  jirofaued,  the  citizens  banibhed  ur  murdered, 
and  wliose  dead  bodies  were  impiously  left  uniuterred.  Those 
citizens  now  watch  your  decree,  uncertain  whether  you  will 
prove  accomplices  in  their  death,  or  avengers  of  their  murder. 
YoQ  have  heard — yoa  ha?e  seen— yoa  ha?e  snffered^-and  io 
coDseqaence  pass  yoar  decree. 


AN  HONORABUB  DKATH  PBSPCRABU  TO  AN  INGLOBI0178  UWK 

It  becomes  Q8»  Athenians,  to  honor  the  dead,  and  to  lament 

the  living.  For  what  pleasure,  what  consolation  remains  to 
them  ?  Thoy  are  deprived  of  those  who  love  them,  but  who, 
])referrinfr  virtue  to  every  connection,  have  left  them  fatherless, 
widowed,  and  r(jrIorn.  Of  all  their  relations,  the  children,  too 
young  to  feel  their  loss,  are  least  to  be  lamented  ;  but  moat  of 
all  the  parents,  who  are  too  old  ever  to  forpret  it.  They  nour- 
ished and  broniz;ht  uj)  children  to  he  the  comforts  of  their  asrc, 
but  of  these,  in  the  decline  of  life,  they  are  deprived,  and  with 
them  of  all  their  hopes.  We  shall  best  honor  the  dead,  then, 
by  extending  onr  protection  to  the  living.  We  mnst  assist 
and  defend  their  widows,  protect  and  honor  their  parents,  em- 
brace and  cherish  their  orphans.  Who  desenre  more  honor 
than  the  dead  ?  Who  are  entitled  to'  more  sympathy  than 
their  kindred  ? 

Bot  wherefore  this  sorrow  ?  Are  wc  ignorant  of  oor  common 

fate?  Why  bear  with  impatience  what  we  have  ever  expected  ? 
Why  revolt  a^rainst  the  law  of  necessity,  since  death  is  equal  to 
the  hero  and  to  the  coward,  neitlier  overlooking  the  villain  in 
contempt,  nor  sparing,  in  admiration  of  his  chnrncler,  the  man 
of  highest  virtne  ?  If  those  who  escape  the  daimers  of  war 
could  also  escape  death,  tlie  tide  of  your  sorrows  ought  ever  to 
flow.  But  since  human  nature  must  yield  to  age  and  disea-^e, 
and  the  divinity  that  pn^ides  over  our  fate  is  inexorable,  those 
are  to  be  reckoned  of  all  men  most  happy,  who,  nut  committing 
themselves  to  fortune,  or  waiting  the  ancertaia  approaches  of 
a  natural  death,  choose  and  embrace  that  which  is  most  glori- 
ons.  Dying  for  whatever  is  most  respectable  among  men,  their 
memories  never  fade,  their  honors  ever  bloom,  their  actions 
remain  perpetual  objects  of  emulation  and  praise,  and  though 
lamented  as  mortal  by  nature,  tbey  are  celebrated  as  immortal 
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throuffli  virtue.  They  are  buried  at  the  pni)lie  exp^!i?e,  and 
contests  of  strength,  wisdom,  nii'i  magniliecnce  are  appointed 
io  honor  of  ihem  and  the  gods.  For  my  pnrt,  I  account  iheia 
mosthai>iiy;  1  envy  them  their  death.  Tlmse  men  alone  are 
gainers  by  their  birth,  wlio,  thoufj:h  their  bodies  lie  mortal,  have 
acquired  immortal  renown.  ]>ut,  aceurdiog  to  established  |)rac- 
tice,  aod  tbe  laws  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  mourn  for  the 
per&ODB  hero  buried* 


ISOCRATKS." 
430—338  B.  c. 

iBOCftATKB  wa8  boin  at  Athens,  five  yean  before  tlie  Peloponnesiau 
War*  His  father,  Theodoras,  was  a  maBafacturer  of  mnsloal  instra- 
ments,  and  though  not  wealthj,  he  gare  his  son  snoh  a  liberal  eduoa- 
tlon,  under  the  direction  and  instractfon  of  Gorglas  and  Prodicns,  as 
awakened  In  his  mind  an  early  love  of  literature,  so  that  he  devoted 
his  life  to  the  oaltivation  of  rhetorio  and  philosophy.  From  his  diffi- 
dence and  the  weakness  of  his  Toice  he  rarely  or  never  spoke  In  pnblic ; 
but  he  acquired  great  honor  by  giving  Instmotion  in  eloqneneei  and 
thereby  contributed  largely  to  the  perfection  of  the  art.  He  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric  in  Athens,  and  met  with  so  much  success  that  the 
numl)er  of  his  pupils  soon  increased  to  one  hundred,  each  of  whom 
paid  him  1000  drachm»,  about  two  hundred  dollars*  More  than  any 
other  rhetoricians,  he  encouraged  attention  to  the  harmony  of  language, 
wherein  lies  the  chief  excellence  of  hie  own  discourses,  which  are 
distinguished  rather  for  accuracy  and  polish  than  native  ardor  and 
warmth.  His  language  is  the  purest  and  most  refined  Attio  dialect, 
forming  quite  a  contrast  to  the  native  simplicity  of  Lysias,  and  a  still 
greater,  to  the  nervous  strength  aiul  snhlimo  power  Demosthenes. 
Indeed,  hia  sentences  flow  so  melodiously,  that  they  Ijecome  somewhat 
wearisome  and  monotonous  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  the  same 
artilicial  and  over>reflned  periods. 

*  The  best  modern  editions  of  Isocrates  ar«  those  of  W.  Lnnge,  llalle,  8fO., 
1804 ;  and  of  0.  8.  Pobson,  Loedoe,  1828,  2  vols.  Svc,  with  a  Latin  traoi- 

Intion,  niifl  c  opious  notes.  There  are  also  many  good  editions  of  seleot 
orations  as  well  tm  of  separate  orntions.  Th«^  IcH  <  rlition  of  flit-  P.i  n^iryricus 
is  hy  Q.  Dindurf,  Luipsic,  1826.  Tbe  English  traitalatiuu  he.  Giliicji,  with 
copious  notes,  is  a  v«ry  learned  and  valnable  wwk. 
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Isocrates  Vwcd  to  the  a'lvaiiced  niro  of  ninoty-oiglit,  liaviiig  «lie<l 
thpTJ,  it  iri  sai<l.  by  voluntary  starvation  in  grief  for  the  fatal  batt!>'  of 
Clia  runea  ;'  .so  ikat  there  is  hardly  ou  record  a  life  so  long  and  so 
entirt-ly  literarx  from  early  manhood  to  extreme  old  age.  Thi^ro  wore 
alwuit  sixty  orations  attributed  to  him,  of  which  twenty-ouo  are  extaut. 
Of  tht'so,  tlio  most  nnishediii  the  "  Panearyric"  (na»r,^y->txor),  a  discourse 
dt'liv.'ivd  l)»-furo  tlu'  assembled  people  at  tlio  Olympic  games,  addressed 
indeed  to  all  the  Greeks,  yet  exaltiui:  tlio  Atlu-nians  as  entitled  to  the 
first  rank  among  the  States.  One  of  his  orations,  writtiMi  for  the  use 
of  Nicocles,  KIiil;  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have  procured  from" 
the  prince  in  reluru  a  present  of  twenty  talents.' 

POTSIOAL  00NTRA8TSD  'WITH  MENTAL  POWBB. 

I  have  always  thought  it  remarkable  that  the  lawgivers  who 
instituted  our  public  games,  and  established  oor  general  assem- 
blies, should  have  appointed  prizes  of  no  small  value  for  the 
combatants  who  excel  iu  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  address, 
whilo  they  allowed  the  talents  of  racn  of  genins  to  Ijtngnish 
without  encouragement.  Yet  if  the  (lualities  most  benoticial 
to  otliers  ho  the  best  entitled  to  their  retrurd,  the  accomplish- 
ments ot  liie  mind  ounht  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  nd- 
Tantages.  The  wrestler  may  increase  his  own  activity,  the 
racer  may  redouble  his  speed,  but  neither  of  them  can  transfer 
any  share  of  those  excellencies  to  anolhor ;  for  the  powers  of 
the  body  can  never  be  communicated ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the 
sage  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  society ;  his  writings  carry 
light  and  improvement  everywhere  along  with  them,  and  all 
who  have  minds  open  to  receive  his  instrnctions  may  reap  from 
them,  not  only  the  purest  pleasure,  but  the  most  solid  ad  van* 
tage.  The  little  encouragement,  therefore,  that  is  given  to 
literary  pursuits  will  never  determine  me  to  abandon  them;  for 
me  their  intrinsic  worth  will  always  have  sufficient  charms ;  and 
the  glory  of  pronouncing  a  discourse  by  which  all  Greece  may 
be  benehtrd,  will  supply  the  place  of  every  other  reward^  and 
fully  requite  my  labors. 


I  ■  that  dishonest  vtctory 

At  ri»a;ronua,  i atal  to  lllxTty. 
Kill'il  w!fh  T<-\'  'tt  !li:»t  '>!<^  ni.ui  '  !o  |ii.'at. 

*  The  silver  taleul  wii.^  t&  liUie  ixiot*}  lhau  uuo  ihuusand  dollars. 
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THE  FOW£a  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

Id  other  coantries  of  Greece  the  assemblies  coniiDue  bat  for 
a  short  time,  and  meet  by  distant  intervals.  But  Athens  Is  a 
constant  assembly  to  all  who  choose  to  frequent  it ;  Athens 
also  is  the  seat  of  philosophy,  which  hath  contriTed  and  estar 
blished  all  those  institutions  which  have  softened  our  manners, 
and  regulated  our  condoct ;  and  which,  by  teaching  as  to  dis- 
tinguish between  evils  brought  upon  ns  by  imprudence,  and 
those  inflicted  by  necessity,  hath  enabled  us  to  ward  off  the 
one,  and  to  bear  the  other  honorably.  Athens  likewise  is  the 
theatre  of  eloquence,  a  talent  which  all  men  arc  ambitions  to 
acquire,  and  which  excites  so  much  envy  afrainst  those  wlio 
actually  possess  it.  She  has  ever  been  sensible  that  speech  is 
the  oriL'-inul  characteristic  ol  liuman  nature,  and  that  it  is  by 
the  einploymcut  of  it  alone  we  ac(iuire  all  tliose  powers  which 
(listinirnish  us  from  other  animals.  She  has  ever  been  sensible 
that  fortune  niiprht  disturb  the  order  of  events,  confound  the 
designs  of  the  wise,  and  give  success  lo  ihc  rash  attempts  of 
folly  and  inexperience ;  but  that  the  art  of  speaking  with  ele- 
gance and  force  was  superior  even  to  fortune,  and  could  never 
be  acquired  but  by  men  of  judgment  and  ability ;  that  eloquence 
formed  the  true  distinction  between  the  rustic  and  the  sage  ; 
that  it  was  neither  by  their  Talor,  their  riches,  nor  any  such 
advantages,  but  by  their  eloquence  alone,  that  those  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education  rendered  themselves  conspicuons ; 
that  this  was  the  surest  test  of  the  manner  in  which  each  of  us 
had  been  educated ;  that  it  was  by  eloquence,  in  fine,  we  not 
only  acquired  an  irresistible  influence  over  those  amon^  whom 
we  lived,  l)ut  did'used  our  reputation  and  extended  onr  power 
over  rnnntries  tlic  most  remote  from  us.  In  eloquence  and 
philosojdiy,  ihti  fore,  Athens  so  far  excels  all  other  nations, 
that  those  who  arc  considered  as  novices  at  home,  become 
masters  elsewhere  ;  that  the  name  of  Gn  vk  is  not  employed  to 
denote  the  inhabitant  of  a  particular  country,  but  rather  the 
talents  for  wliich  tl»e  men  of  that  country  are  distinguished; 
and  that  this  appellation  is  more  frequently  bestowed  on  snch 
as  are  acquainted  with  onr  literature,  than  on  those  who  were 
born  in  our  territoriea 
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The  principles  by  which  onr  ancestors  regulated  their  1)C- 
ba?ior  they  were  careful  to  infuse  into  their  children ;  who 
ftfterwards  so  illustriously  displayed  their  effects  in  the  war 
apraiiist  Asia,  nnd  whose  explnit^  neither  orafors-  nor  poets 
hiive  rplrhrnted  in  any  measure  c(iual  to  tlieir  merit.  The 
deft  et  indt'L-d  is  excnsablc  ;  for  it  is  ns  difficult  to  prai^^e  thoso 
wliosc  virtue  trauacends  humanity,  as  those  whose  action8  fall 
below  it :  in  the  one  case  we  want  a  subject,  and  in  the  other 
\\r  want  expressions.  For  how  ^Iiuil  we  celeljrate  the  men 
who  are  so  far  superior  to  the  conquerors  of  Troy,  that  whereas 
the  latter  employed  ten  yeara  in  besieging  one  city,  the  former, 
m  a  far  shorter  time,  triamphed  over  ttie  onited  force  of  Asia; 
and  not  only  preserred  the  independence  of  their  native  conn- 
try,  bnt  delivered  Greece  team  subjection  ?  What  enterprise;, 
what  labors,  what  dangers  would  Mey  decline,  in  order  to  ac- 
qaire  honor  daring  their  lives,  who  so  nobly  died  to  pun  1  i  ^ 
glory  to  their  memories?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced 
that  some  god  raised  up  that  war  in  admiration  of  their  vir- 
tnes ;  nnwillinGc  thnt  such  men  should  lancruish  in  obscurity,  or 
die  without  renown,  he  gave  them  an  occasion  to  display  the 
illustrious  merit  which  tliev  possessed,  and  to  enroll  their  names 
with  nncieut  heroes,  benefactors  of  mankind,  the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  gods.  Like  these,  they  rendered  up  their 
lives  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  necessity;  but  like 
these,  too,  they  left  behind  them  the  immortal  memory  of  their 
virtues. 


THE  8UPIBI0BITT  Of  ATHENS  TO  THB  REST  OF  GREECE. 

Ton  ought  not,  Athenians,  to  be  satisfied  with  yourselves 
till  you  become  more  worthy  of  your  ancestors ;  for  it  is  iheir 
virtue,  and  not  the  worthlessness  of  tyrants,  that  you  ought  to 
place  before  your  eyes,  and  make  the  object  of  your  emulation ; 
especially  as  it  becomes  Athenians  to  distinguish  themselves 
above  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  is  not  the  first  time,  nor 
h  this  the  only  assembly,  in  which  I  have  maintained  such  an 
0[)ini<)n  ;  I  have  on  many  occasions  insisted  on  it;  for  lam 
persuaded,  that  as  tliere  are  particular  countries  famed  for  tho 
production  of  certain  plants  uud  animals,  so  Attica  has  reared 
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mon  snporior  to  all  others,  not  only  in  the  arts  of  civil  life,  bnt 
iM  !T]artiul  bravery  and  conduct,  and  in  all  the  virttios  of  tho 
mind.  We  have  no  sliL'^ht  proof  of  it  in  their  ancicni  victories 
over  the  Amazons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Felopou- 
nesus.  The  hite  wars  against  the  I'ersians  bear  an  evidence 
still  more  convincing'.  In  these,  both  when  alone  and  wheo 
attended  with  allies,  both  by  land  and  sea,  they  overcame  tlie 
Barbarians,  and  carried  oil'  the  first  prizes  of  valor.  But  this 
panegyric  does  not  belong  to  you  ;  for  the  praise  of  great  mea 
is  a  satire  on  the  descendants  who  disgrace  them.  To  say  the 
truth,  we  have  acted  in  a  manner  most  unworthy  our  noble 
origin ;  we  have  abandoned  the  peculiar  dignity  of  the  Athe- 
nian character ;  and  have  fallen  victims  to  licentiousness,  igno«> 
ranee,  sloth,  and  every  disorder  of  the  mind.  This  is  a  digression 
from  my  present  sulyect,  but  it  is  a  topic  on  which  I  have  often 
insisted,  and  on  which  I  will  still  continue  to  insist,  while  yoa 
compel  me  to  so  disagreeable  a  task. 

OnUiou  on  Reforming  tho  Govemmont  of  Aiheno> 


ISiEUS. 

FLOURISUED  ABOUT  360  B.  €. 

But  little  is  known  respecting  the  private  life  of  Isidub  ;  tliongh  he 
has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  instmotor  of  Demosthenes.  Out  of 
about  fifty  orations  attribnted  to  him,  bat  eleven  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  these  mostly  are  on  subjects  of  disputed  inheritances,  and  are 
not  verj  interesting.  He  has  a  pure,  perspicuous,  refined  diction,  and 
tho  uso  of  interrogatory  scntonces  gives  to  his  9peeohes  an  animation 
and  vt  homence  which  give  the  reader  of  Demostlionps  so  much  plea* 
sure*'  We  will  give  a  short  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches  to  give 
some  idea  of  his  style.  It  is  from  tho  "  Speech  on  the  Estate  of  Dicno- 
genes,"  of  whose  estate  a  cousin  of  the  same  name  took  possessioOi 
having  produced  a  forged  will.  • 

'  The  edition  of  I$80us  pablishcd  at  Leipsic,  1773,  with  lieiske's  and  Tajr- 
!or*t  natee,  is  an  excellent  one.   Also,  one  by     ¥.  Sohoinann,  with  ertiieal 

notes  and  a  commentary,  Oreifrwold,  1831.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  translated 
the  oratioTia.  with  a  prefatory  dtFcour??.  notes  critiml,  historifal ,  <tr>.,  ac- 
comi)anicd  by  a  vuluuble  commentary.  It  may  be  found  xu  lixc  iourtb  volume 
of  the  quarto  edition  of  bis  work*. 
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In  this  mauner,  0  Dic{eogeDes,  ImsL  thoa  unjustly  seized  and 
shamefally  wasted  the  estate  of  thy  cousin  ;  and,  having  con- 
Terted  it  into  money,  bast  the  assnrance  to  complain  of  poverty. 
How  bast  thou  spent  that  money?  Not  for  the  nse  of  the 
*  estate,  or  of  yoor  friends ;  since  it  is  apparent  that  no  part  of 
it  has  been  employed  for  those  purposes :  not  in  breeding  fine  ' 
horses ;  for  thou  never  wast  in  possession  of  a  horse  worth 
more  than  three  minas :  not  in  chariots ;  for,  with  so  many 
fiurms  and  so  great  a  fortune,  tbon  never  hadst  a  single  carriage 
even  drawn  by  mules :  nor  hast  thou  redeemed  any  citizen  from 
captivity;  nor  hast  then  convcj'cd  to  the  citadel  those  statnos, 
which  Mcnexenus  bad  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  price  of  tliree 
talents,  ))ut  was  prevented  by  bis  death  from  consecrating  in 
the  temple;  aud,  through  tby  avarice,  tliey  lie  to  this  day  in 
the  shop  of  the  statuary;  thus  hast  ihou  presumed  to  claim  an 
estate,  to  which  thou  hadst  no  color  of  rig:ht.  and  hast  not 
restored  to  the  gods  the  statues,  which  were  truly  their  own, 
Ou  what  ground,  Dicicogenes,  canst  thou  ask  the  jury  to  give 
a  sentence  in  tby  favor  ?  Is  it  becanse  thon  hast  frequently 
served  the  pnblle  offices ;  expended  large  sums  of  money  to 
make  the  city  more  respectable,  and  greatly  benefited  the  state 
by  contributing  bountifully  towards  supporting  the  warf  Ko« 
thing  of  this  sort  can  be  alleged  with  truth.  Is  it  because 
thou  art  a  valiant  soldier  ?  But  thou  never  once  couldst  be 
persuaded  to  serve  in  so  violent  and  so  formidable  a  war,  in 
which  even  the  Olyntbians  and  the  islanders  lose  tbeir  lives 
with  eagerness,  since  they  fight  for  this  country ;  while  thon, 
who  art  a  citizen,  wonldst  never  take  arms  for  the  city. 

Perhaps,  the  dignity  of  thy  ancestors,  who  slew  the  tyrant, 
emboldens  tliec  to  triumph  over  us  :  as  for  them,  indeed,  I 
honor  and  applaud  them,  but  cannot  think  that  a  spark  of  their 
Tirtue  animates  tby  bosom  ;  for  thou  hasL  preferred  the  plunder 
of  our  inheritance  to  the  glory  of  being  their  descendant,  and 
wonldst  rather  be  called  the  son  of  Dicaiogenes  than  of  Uar- 
modius ;  not  regarding  the  right  of  being  enterlaiaed  in  the 
Prytaneum,  nor  setting  any  value  on  the  precedence  and  im- 
munities which  the  posterity  of  those  heroes  enjoy :  yet  it  was 
not  for  noble  birthi  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogetton  were  so 
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transcend  en  tly  hoDored,  but  fur  their  valor  and  probity;  of 
which  thoa,  Diemogenea,  hast  Dot  the  smallest  share.* 


ARISTOTLE. 

384—322  B.  c.  « 

Tflis  eminently  pf«otieal  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  was  horn 
in  Stsgelia,*  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  year  364  B.  G.  His  father, 
Nicomaohas,  whose  tastes  and  pnrsnits  probably  tended  to  shape  the 
studies  and  pursuits  of  the  son,  was  oonrt-phjsician  to  Amyntas  IL, 
King  of  Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  works  ou  medicine  and  natnral 
philosophy.  In  early  boyhood  Aristotle  was  i  u  t  rod  u  c  ed  at  conrt  by  his 
father,  and  thus  made  that  acquaintance  with  I'hilip  wliich  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  over  hia  subsequent  life.  In  368  B.  C,  he  became 
the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  continued  such  for  twenty  years,  improving, 
under  the  instructions  of  that  great  master,  liis  admirable  talent  for 
analysis.  In  343,  at  the  request  of  I'liilip,  be  became  tbe  instructor 
of  Alexander,  then  thirteen  years  old,  wbo  in  after  years  assisted 
bis  t^'acber  in  bis  scientific  pursuits,  by  sending  to  bim  collections  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  and  furnisbing  bim  with  sums  of  money 
from  time  to  time  for  tbe  purchase  of  bonks,'  The  inflnt  iu  c  Aris- 
totle's teaching  on  tbo  mind  of  tbe  future  conqueror  of  the  world  is 
displayod  in  that  noble  generosity,  merciful  liuniauity,  ruul  r-trict 
love  of  j  ustice,  which  were  the  dlstinguifihiug  features  of  his  xuoral 
character. 

In  3;i5  B.  C.  Aristotle  founded  a  new  school  iu  the  ]l'<i//.s  (d  ~if»ir«T«, 
the peripalui)  of  the  Lyceum/  iu<t  without  the  w  alls  of  Atle-us,  wheneo 
tbe  name  of  Peripatetics,  Thirteen  years  did  he  pass  in  this  delightful 

*  Contempt  and  indtgnetion  e»nnot  be  more  itroiigly  marked,  than  hy  the 

position  of  the  proper  name  at  ihv  end  of  this  ppeech  ;  but  it  would  not  have 
the  same  elTvct  in  our  Inngungo  witbout  voice,  look,  aod  gesture,  to  enforce 
it.  The  ffin^fe  name  of  Dicncogenes,  as  it  otands  in  the  original,  supplier  the 
place  of  epithetc,  and  ini^tantty  suggests  tbe  Idea  of  eYOtyttiillg  des^cable. 
Ilenco  Ik-  nfti^  n  called  tlie  iSlugcirite. 
"  Thy  total  amount  which  Ab  xander  sent  Arislollo  waa  eight  hundred 
talents,  equal  to  two  mil1i<m.'<  of  Uolliir^  in  our  dny.  Princely  gift ^,  indeedg 
both  for  the  inn5t«^rnn<l  th<<  .scholar;  showing  the  eminent  merits  of  the  one, 
and  the  noble  gratitude  and  generosity  of  tbo  other. 

*  Tlien  view 

The  Rch"      *  f  .Hj(  '(  lit  >-ngr«i;  lii^,  who  bred 
Ureal  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Ljceom  lliere.— /MfYT«fi«r  Rtgatntd^  It.  jUO. 
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mnd  tranquil  retreat,  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  daily  instmotloii, 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  volaminoiie  works.  Being  charged  bj 
the  Athenians,  as  was  Socrates,  with  impietj,  he  went  to  Chaloit  in 
Eabosa,  where  he  died  in  the  year  322  B.  C. 

Aristotle  possessed  in  a  hi  j'h  'legroo  tlie  talent  of  discriminAtioOi 
and  a  great  mass  of  knowledge  deriyed  from  books  and  the  observa- 
tion of  nature.  He  mastered  the  whole  philosophical  and  historical 
scionco  of  his  atje,  devoting  himself  to  the  exploration  of  nature.  The 
cast  of  his  mind  was  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  liis  great  master. 
Plato  was  endowed  witli  a  highly  poetical  imagination  ;  his  great 
object  beins;  knowledge,  and  Ids  delight  speculation.  Absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  cA'  tlif  intellectual  and  ideal,  he  seeme<l  to  forget,  at 
times,  that  world  in  which  he  lived  an<l  moved.  His  fervid  genius 
imparted  a  warmth  and  earnestness  to  his  teaching  almost  reseniMiug 
inspimtion  ;  while  his  style  was  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  Attic,  and 
his  illustrative  imagery  nothing  less  than  poetical.  Ari<tot]»»,  on  the 
other  hand,  ha<l  neither  poetry,  nor  imngination,  nor  fancy  in  his 
composition.  He  was  eminently  a  practical  man,  using  the  word 
practical  in  the  material  sen«?e  ;  for  his  great  o]>ject,  as  he  liimself 
says,  was  not  knowledge  (yrv^t;,  meaning  the  iihilosophy  of  things), 
but  practice  ("r-afic).  He  could  not  form  a  conception  of  the  ideal; 
but  his  teachings  were  ar>junu'ntativti  and  convincing  and  his  rea.son- 
incn  close.  He  never  sou;;jht  to  recommend  his  views  either  by  the 
eniheUishiuents  of  poetry,  or  hy  rhetorical  or  exciting  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  atlections  ;  hence  he  is  cold  and  animpressivei  bat  iutullec- 
tually  conviucing. 

"One  cannot  set  too  higli  a  value  on  tlje  practical  nature  of  Aristo- 
tle's mind.  He  never  foruot  the  immediate  bearing  of  all  philosophy 
ui»on  the  happiness  of  man,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  man's  wants  or 
rf 'luinnaunts.  He  saw  the  inadcHiuacy  of  all  knowledge,  unl^'ss  h^ 
could  trace  in  it  a  visible  practical  tendency.  But  l^  yond  this  one 
single  point,  he  falls  grievously  ?-hort  of  his  great  master,  I'lato.  All 
his  ideas  of  mau'a  good  are  limited  to  the  consideration  of  this  life 
alone.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  iu  his  writiu^^s  any  belief  in  a  future 
state  or  immortality."' 

Tlie  lli.st  successors  of  Aristotle  were,  for  the  moat  part,  :-kiirul  com- 
i;w'nt;i!or3  on  his  doctrines,  wlio  endeavored  to  re-state  more  clearly 
what  he  had  first  advanced  :  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  his  system 
gradually  withdrew  farther  and  farther  from  that  of  Plato,  and  propor- 
tionately approached  the  limits  of  materialism.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
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was  decrraded  to  a  system  of  lormul.u  ios,  and  held  for  many  ci'nturiea 
tyraiiuiu  sway  over  the  public  mind;  but  fur  the  last  threo  liuiidred 
years  its  influence  has  been  crowing  weaker  and  weaker  up  to  our 
iinu's,  wIk'U  liirf  philosophy  i-i  quite  eclipsed  by  the  i-lcvauijt;  aii<l 
bublime  teachings  and  dootrints  of  Plato,  whose  influence  over  the 
©tlucated  mind  of  tlio  world  i.s  growing  stronger  every  year. 

The  vaiit  extent  of  cruditiou  for  whii  h  Aristoth'  was  distinguished 
comprised  within  its  sphere  every  branch  of  philosophy,  each  of  wliicli 
is  fortunately  represented  iu  his  exUml  works.  Among  them  are 
elaborate  treatiheb  on  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Phyfcical  Science,  Physiology, 
Mathematics,  Ethics,  Politics,  Natural  History,  and,  besides  these, 
Belles-lettres,  including  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  and  Grammar.  The  most 
common  division  of  his  writings  is  into  two  classes :  esoterict  which 
were  commouicated  to  his  aeleot  pupils,  thoie  who  were  pursuing  dif- 
ferent branches  of  science  in  a  philosophic  spirit ;  and  exolmc,  such 
as  were  deliTered  to  sindenta  of  a  more  anperfloial  character ;  for  the 
philosophers  of  Athens  were  not  onljr  its  learned  class,  inoreasSng  the 
stores  of  speculation  and  discovery,  but  they  also  fllled  the  office  of 
public  instmctors,  and  were  the  preachers,  the  professors,  the  school- 
masters of  that  day* 

The  great  work  of  Aristotle  is  upon  Logic,  and  called  the  Orifanon^ 
(f  in»trument  of  science),  which  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
the  method  by  which  man  arriyes  at  knowledge*  It  comprehends  ten 
**  Categories,"  or  principles  of  classification,  as  the  highest  genera  un- 
der  which  all  things  can  be  arranged ;  namely,  Bsaence  or  Substance, 
Quantity,  duality.  Relation,  Action,  Passion  or  BuiTering,  Time,  Place, 
Position,  Possession  or  Haring*  These  were  to  Aristotle  aids  to  sys- 
tematic thought,  suggesting  lines  of  argument,  and  serving  as  reposi- 
tories in  which  arguments  might  be  stored  up  for  use. 

His  Pkyncal  writings  are  *<0n  the  Doctrine  of  Nature;"  <<0n  the 
'Heavens On  the  Production  and  Dissolution  of  Natural  Bodies  ;** 

On  Meteors  "On  Animitl  Life *'0n  the  Natural  History  of  Ani- 
mals;*' "On  the  Winds,"  &c.  &c.  His  doctrine  of  Etkic$  is  in  ten 
books  to  Nieomftchus,  hence  generally  called  his  Nic<machean  EAiea* 
His  treatise  on  The  AH  of  Mhetorie  is  in  three  distinct  books,  while 
that  on  The  Art  of  Poetry  is  comprised  in  one.' 


*  From  this  Bncnn  »d  opted  the  title  of  his  chief  work,  Novum  Organon, 
or  "New  Instrumebt  oi  Science." 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  best  ediiioni  of  Ariitotle*s  works  : 

"Klliies"  (Iro.k  nnd  Latin,  hy  Wilkinson,  Oxford,  17 IG,  nn.l  iLiuintrd 
ofton ;  Zell,  H^fidelborg,  3820,  two  volumes  8vo. :  "  ArintoLle'.^  Ethicp  with 
Bagiish  Notes,''  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Jelf,  Oxford,  1859.  De  J'oettca,  GrteM  et 
Latinet  hy  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Oxford,  171^4.  Of  this  there  is  an  elegeat,  large 
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UBSBALIXT, 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  liberality,  whidi  Pttni.s  to  be  that 
virtue  which  bear*?  a  peculiar  relation  to  ])ro)>erty.  For  the 
praise  of  liberality  is  not  acquired  by  courapc  in  war,  modera- 
tion in  pleasure,  or  justice  in  judgment,  but  by  the  propriety 
of  our  behavior  iu  receiving  or  bestowing  money,  or  whatever 
things  can  be  measnred  by  monej;  and  principally  in  bestow- 
inp^  them.  Of  the  propriety  of  onr  condoct  in  relation  to  pro- 
perty, prodigality  and  niggardliness  are  the  two  contrary  and 
blamable  extremes.  Niggardliness  always  refers  to  those  who 
set  more  than  a  jnst  value  on  money:  bnt  prodigality  is  some- 
times employed  to  express  extravagant  profasion  joined  with 
inordinate  intemperance ;  for  those  are  called  prodigals,  who 
waste  their  fortunes  in  ruinous  pleasures,  and  thus  signally  de- 
base themselves  by  complicnted  worthlessneAs.  Yet  prodiprnlity 
more  properly  signifies  one  simple  vice,  that  of  ruining  our- 
selves by  onr  own  fault;  for  he  ruins  himself  by  his  own  fault, 
who  wastefully  consumes  liis  property,  that  is,  the  means  by 
which  his  life  is  supported ;  and  in  this  acceptation  we  take 
the  word.  Property  falls  undi  r  the  description  of  things  use- 
ful ;  which  may  either  be  used  rightly  or  abused ;  and  he  only 
can  use  them  rightly  who  is  adorned  with  the  virtue  appertain- 
ing to  them ;  namely^  liberality.  The  nse  of  money  consists 
in  expending  or  bestowing  it:  for  the  taking  or  keeping  of 
money  relates  to  possession  rather  than  to  use*  The  virtue  of 
liberality,  therefore,  is  more  conspicuous  in  bestowing  hand- 
somely, than  either  in  receiving  what  is  onr  dne,  or  in  refusing 
what  we  ought  not  to  accept  For  virtue  consists  rather  in 
acting  onr  part  well,  than  in  avoiding  what  is  amiss.  This 
active  virtue  alone  is  the  proper  object  of  praise  and  gratitude; 
for  it  is  more  meritorious  to  part  with  wluit  is  our  own,  than 
to  abstain  from  what  belongs  to  another ;  which  latter  may  be 
praised  indeed  as  justice,  but  not  as  liberality;  and  to  accept 
what  is  strictly  due  to  us,  i.-,  nut  entitled  to  any  deijree  of  praise. 
None  uiv  111  tre  beloved  than  the  liberal,  because  their  virtue  is 
extensively  useful,  diffusing  itself  in  beuelits.    Bat  the  motive 


pftper  •dltlon,  Oxob.,  1809. — H«nnftiiii«  LeipafOt  180S*  with  pbOologteal  and 

philosophienl  o\].lr-innlionfl.  Uis  "Elhica  and  Politics"  htivo  loen  trnna- 
iftied  bj  John  Uilliea,  hL.  D.,  in  two  rolames  8to.  TUo  onlj  compleW 
tmnslation  in  lb*  EDgliih  language  of  til  bU  worka  i«  tbat  by  ThomM  Tay- 
lor, lAiidoii,  ISOe   IS,  4(0. 10  Toluuef.  Oflbig  only Sfty  oopiet  won  yriotod. 
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from  which  their  actions  proceod,  is  what  chiefly  constitutes 
their  excellence ;  for  liberality,  like  every  other  virtue,  must 
keep  the  beaatj  of  propriety  in  yfew;  Belectiog  its  objects,  and 
proportioning  its  exteDt,  according  to  those  rales  which  right 
reason  prescribes.  In  conferring  farors  the  critical  momeDt 
most  also  be  carefullj  studied;  and  they  must  be  conferred 
cheerfully,  at  least  not  painfuliy:  and  when  any  one  of  these 
conditions  is  wanting,  whatever  acts  of  bounty  a  man  may  per- 
form, he  will  not  carry  off  the  palm  of  virtuous  and  graceful 
liberality.  If  the  gifts  bestowed  on  others  occasion  pain  to 
onrselvcs,  it  is  a  proof  that  wc  prefef  money  to  tlie  beauty  of 
jrcnerous  actions  ;  and  if  we  are  rnpneions  in  acqnirinp:  money, 
we  cannot  be  truly  liberal  in  eni))l()vin,!j:  it.  A  man  of  real 
Ijeneficencc  will  not  be  importunate  in  suliuitation.  lie  will  bo 
delicate  us  to  accepting  favors;  but  will  enrich  himself  by  the 
diliireat  management  of  his  own  aflfairs,  that  he  may  acquire 
materials  for  his  bounty,  which  will  be  distributed  with  caulion. 
that  it  may  never  fail  the  descrvins^.  It  belongs  to  his  cha- 
racter to  be  more  provident  for  otlicrs  than  for  himself ;  and 
to  extend  the  measure  of  his  beneficence  far  beyond  those  limits 
which  the  prudence  of  selfishness  would  prescribe.  But  our 
liberality  is  re]ati?e  to  our  wealth ;  it  consists,  not  in  the  value 
of  oar  gifts,  but  in  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  giver ;  and  he 
who  gives  the  least  of  all,  may  be  the  most  liberal  of  all,  if 
what  be  gives  bears  the  highest  proportion  to  his  substance. 


PRODIOAUXT  AN9  AYABIOX. 

Prodi irality  and  avarice  are  both  of  them  excesscF?,  and  both  of 
them  defects.  Prodiu:ality  is  excessive  in  ui\  iu^r,  ami  defective  in 
receiving;  avarice  is  defective  in  givinu^alRl  excessive  in  receiving; 
scraping  together  the  meanest  and  vilest  «rains.  The  qualities 
which  compose  and  support  prod  i«i:ality,  are  not  easily  united:  it 
is  difficult  for  him  whu  is  careless  of  receiviji":,  to  continue  lavish 
in  bestowing;  for  his  funds,  if  he  is  a  private  man,  will  soon 
be  exhausted.  The  prodigal,  therefore,  is  better  than  the  miser, 
because  his  malady  is  more  curable.  Age,  and  the  experience 
of  want,  will  correct  his  extravagance ;  and,  as  he  still  showa 
a  generosity  of  nature,  though  unwisely  and  unseasonably^ 
custom  and  good  example  will  convert  his  thoughtless  pro* 
fusion  into  decent  and  graceful  liberality;  since  his  deviations 
from  the  right  path  proceed  rather  from  folly  than  from  de- 
pravity and  turpitude.   For  this  reason  such  »  prodigal  is 
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prcfcraWo  to  the  miser;  ntid  also,  berai]?c  the  former  benefits 
many,  and  tlic  latter  no  one  ;  not  even  himself.  I>ut  tlio-^e  who 
are  prodi^ral  of  their  own,  arc  for  the  most  part  rapaeinn--  of 
what  belongs  to  others;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  suijjtly 
llieir  vvil4  extravncrance  by  honorable  m^nns,  ai)stain  from  no 
Bonrcc  of  gain,  however  impure  and  polhued  it  may  be;  so 
that  even  their  boanties  have  nothing  liberal  in  them,  beinc^ 
withheld  from  virtue  in  distress,  and  lavished  on  parasites,  flat- 
terers, and  on  the  Idle  retioQe  of  vice  and  follj.  For  the 
greater  part  of  prodigals  unite  profligacy  with  prodigality; 
and,  insensible  to  the  beantj  of  rirtue,  fall  victims  to  the  allnre- 
ment  of  pleasure. 


THE  FOITNOATIONS  OF  POBLIO  HAFFINBSS. 

Rightly  to  investigate  the  best  form  of  a  goTcrnment,  it  is 
necessary  previonsly  to  ascertain  what  is  the  best  kind  of  life ; 
si'.r-o  the  lattf  r  of  these  remaining  nndctermined,  the  for?iier 
al<o  mnsL  rmiiiuuc  to  be  unknown.  Those  men  (l)arriiiL!  im- 
probable atcidents)  are  the  happiest,  who  live  under  the  best 
governmeut  of  which  their  circumstances  admit.  We  must 
begin,  therefore,  by  examining  what  kind  of  life  is  most  eligible 
for  mankiml  in  general;  and  sceondly,  whether  the  well-being 
of  individuals  and  of  communities  results  from  the  same  causes, 
and  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  same  standard.  The  former  of 
these  topics  has  been  safficientlj  discnssed  In  onr  popular  dis- 
courses ;  where  we  made  nse  of  a  dlyision  that  appears  to  be 
indispatablj  accnrate ;  namely,  that  the  happiness  of  men  de- 
pends on  their  external  prosperity,  on  the  fnme  and  habit  of 
their  bodies,  on  the  stete  and  condition  of  their  minds.  He 
sorely  would  be  unworthy  to  be  called  bappy,  who  possessed 
not  the  smallest  particle  of  fortitude,  of  temperance,  of  justice, 
or  of  pradence;  since  the  wretch  totally  destitute  of  these 
virtues  respectively,  would  be  frightened  at  the  buzzing  of  a 
fly;  wonid  wallow  unrestrained  in  the  most  beastly  sensuality; 
would  not  hesitate,  for  the  smallest  gain,  to  destroy  his  best 
benefactor;  and  in  point  of  intellectual  operations,  would  be- 
tray cither  eliildish  iml)ecility  or  frantic  al)surdity.  That  a 
certain  portion  of  virtue  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a 
hnmfin  creature,  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter,  of  dispute  ;  but 
to  what  this  portion  ought  to  amount,  occasions  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  In  general,  mankind  are  satisfied  with  their  respec- 
tive  shares  of  ^rtoe,  how  scanty  soever  tbey  may  be,  bnt  ez* 
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tremelj  dissatisQed  wilh  Uuir  shares  of  ull  other  advantages; 
for  ihdr  measnre  of  virtue,  however  incoosiderable  it  may  ap- 
pear  to  others,  rarely  appearing  deficient  to  themselves,  they 
seeic  Bot  to  angmeDt  it ;  while  their  estates  and  money,  their 
fame  and  their  power,  cannot  possibly,  in  their  own  opinion, 
be  too  widely  enlarged,  or  too  highly  accumnlated.  *  Bnt  tM 
say  to  them,  that  such  vulgar  illasions,  even  vnlgar  observation 
may  suffice  to  dis])el.  The  external  advantages  of  power  and 
fortane  are  acquired  and  maintained  by  virtne,  not  virtne  by 
them;  and  whether  we  consider  the  virtuous  energies  them- 
selves, or  the  fruits  wliicli  they  unceasingly  produce,  the 
sovereign  good  of  life  must  evidently  be  found  in  moral  and 
intellectual  excellence,  moderately  supplied  witli  extrrnnl  ac- 
commodations, rather  than  in  the  greatest  accuniulaiion  of 
external  u(i vantages,  unimproved  and  unadorned  by  virtue. 
External  prosperity  is  indeed  instrumental  in  producing  hap- 
piness, and  therefore,  like  every  other  instrument,  must  have 
its  assigned  limits;  beyond  which  it  is  iucouveuieut  or  hurtful. 
But  to  mental  excellence  no  limit  can  be  assigned  :  the  farther 
it  extends,  the  more  useful  it  becomes,  if  the  epithet  of  meful 
need  ever  to  be  superadded  to  that  of  hon&rahU.  Besides  this, 
the  relative  importance  of  qnalities  is  best  estimated  by  that  of 
their  respective  subjects.  But  the  mind,  both  in  itself  and  in 
reference  to  man,  is  far  better  than  the  body,  or  than  property. 
The  excellencies  of  the  mind,  therefore,  are  iu  the  same  pro- 
portion to  be  preferred  to  the  highest  perfection  of  the  body, 
and  the  l)est  disposition  of  external  circumstances.  The  two 
last  are  of  a  far  inferior,  and  merely  a  subservient  nature ; 
since  no  man  of  sense  covets  or  pursues  them,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  mind,  with  a  view  to  promote  its  genuine  improvement, 
and  to  heighten  its  native  juys.  Let  this  great  truth  then  be 
acknowledged;  a  truth  evinced  by  the  Deity  himself,  who  is 
happy,  not  from  any  external  cause,  but  through  the  inherent 
attributes  of  his  divine  nature. 


OniQIN  or  POCIBT. 

Poetry,  in  general,  seems  to  haye  derived  its  origin  from 
two  causes,  each  of  them  tuUuraL 

To  IMITATE  is  instinctive  in  man  from  his  infancy*  By  this 
he  is  distinguished  from  other  animals,  that  he  is,  of  all,  the 
most  imitative,  and  through  this  instinct  receives  his  earliest 
edttcation.   All  meoi  likewise^  naturally  receive  pleasure  from 
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imitation.  This  is  evident  from  what  we  c.xpti  iincc  in  viewing 
the  works  of  imitative  art;  for  in  tliein,  we  contemplate  with 
])leusure,  ami  with  the  i)K>re  ]ileasure,  the  more  exactly  they 
are  imitated,  sneh  ol)jects  as,  if  real,  we  could  not  sec  without 
paiu  ;  as,  the  figures  of  the  meanest  and  most  disgusting  ani- 
malSi  dead  bodies,  and  the  like.  And  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  to  Uam^  is  a  natoral  pleasure,  not  confined  to  philoso- 
phers, bttt  common  to  all  men ;  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  mnlUtnde  partake  of  it  in  a  more  transient  and  compendl« 
0Q8  manner.  Hence  the  pleasure  they  receiTe  from  a  picture : 
in  viewing  it  they  Jeani^  they  infer ^  they  discover,  what  every 
object  is :  that  this,  for  instance,  is  such  a  particular  man,  ^c. 
For  if  we  suppose  the  object  represented  to  be  something 
which  the  spectator  had  never  seen,  his  pleasure,  in  that  case, 
will  not  arise  from  the  imitation,  but  from  the  workmanship, 
the  colors,  or  some  such  cause. 

Imitation,  then,  bcin«_^  thus  natural  to  ns,  and  MELOT>y  and 
KiiYTOM  being  also  natural,  those  persons,  in  whom,  originally, 
these  propensities  were  the  strongest,  were  luitnrally  led  to 
rade  and  extemporaneous  attempts,  which,  gradually  improved, 
ga?e  birth  to  Poxtbt. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  PORBT. 

But  this  Poetry,  following  the  different  rharariers  of  its 
anthors,  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  different  kinds.  They 
who  were  of  a  grave  and  lofty  spirit,  chose,  for  their  imitation, 
the  actions  and  the  adventures  of  elevated  characters ;  while 
Poets  of  a  liyhler  turn,  re]tresented  those  of  the  vinous  and 
contemptible.  And  those  composed,  originally,  <SWre£ ;  as  the 
former  did  Hymns  and  Knconiia. 

Of  the  lighter  kind,  we  have  no  Poem  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Homer,  though  many  snch,  in  all  probability,  there  were; 
but,  from  his  time,  we  have  ;  as,  his  Margites,^  and  others  of 
the  same  species,  in  which  the  Iambic  was  introduced  as  the 
moat  proper  measure  \  and  hence,  indeed,  the  name  of  lamhie, 
because  it  was  the  measure  in  which  they  used  to  umbizs  (that 
is,  to  Botirize)  each  other. 

And  thns  these  old  Poets  were  dtTided  into  two  classes— 


'  Thr*  wnr.!  Mnrpites  meanf:,  in  Greek  (y 3fj',/:>f) ,  a  rond,  ?il!y  ffHow; 
hence  this  is  the  name  of  the  h«ro  of  a  mock-heroio  poem  of  the  satuo  name, 
tMrilMd  to  Homer. 
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those  who  used  the  heroic and  those  who  used  the  iambic^ 
verse. 

And  lis,  ill  tlie  senous  kind,  Humer  alone  may  be  Buid  to 
deserve  the  name  of  Poet,  not  only  on  accouDt  af  bis  Other 
excellencies,  bot  also  of  the  dramatie  spirit  of  his  imitations ; 
so  was  be  lilcewise  the  first  who  suggested  the  idea  of  Comedy^ 
by  sobstitatiog  ridicule  for  invecHve,  and  giving  that  ridicale 
a  dramatie  east :  for  his  Maboitbs  bears  the  same  analogy  to 
Comedy,  as  his  Iuad  and  Odtssbt  do  to  Tragedy.  But  when 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  had  once  made  their  appearance,  suc- 
ceeding Poets,  according  to  the  turn  of  their  genius,  attached 
tbemselves  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  new  species :  the 
lighter  sort,  instead  of  hiwhic,  became  Comic  Poets ;  the 
graver,  Trarjir  iuslcnd  of  Heroic:  and  that  on  account  of  the 
superior  dignity  and  higher  estimation  of  the^  latter /onrM  of 
Poetry. 

THE  HOMOftABLB. 

That  is  honorable  which,  while  it  is  an  object  of  clioice  on 
its  own  account,  is  commendable  also  ;  or  which,  beiii^  {^<^'<^>d, 
is  pleasant,  simply  because  it  is  <rood.  lint  if  the  bonornlile 
be  this,  virtue  must  necessarily  be  honora))lc  ;  for,  being  good, 
it  is  commendable.  And  virtue,  as  it  should  seem,  is  a  faculty 
tending  to  provide  us  with  goods  aud  preserve  thcni  t  i  us  ;  ft 
faculty,  moreover,  capable  of  benefiting  in  many  and  important 
cases;  of  beneGling,  in  a  word,  every  object  in  every  respect. 
The  constituent  parts  of  virtue  are  justice,  courage,  temper- 
ance, magnificence,  magnanimity,  liberality,  placability,  pru- 
dence, wisdom ;  and  it  must  needs  be,  that  those  virtues  are 
the  highest  which  are  the  most  beneficial  to  others,  if  at  least 
▼irtoe  be  (as  it  was  defined)  a  faculty  capable  of  benefiting  on 
this  account,  men  honor  in  the  greatest  degree  the  just  and 
brave;  for  justice  and  courage  are  useful  to  them,  the  one  in 
war,  and  the  other  in  peace.  Next  is  liberality ;  for  the  liberal 
are  profuse,  and  do  not  wrangle  with  people  abont  money,  the 
object  which  the  rest  of  tlic  world  hanker  after  more  than  nny- 
thinjr.  Now  justice  is  the  virtue  by  which  ench  has  his  own, 
as  the  law  prescri!>ov ;  injustice,  however,  is  tluU  hal)it  by  which 
somp  take  the  ]ii  operty  of  others  in  contravention  to**  law. 
Courage,  that  by  which  men  are  ready  to  achieve  honorable 

*  ThAt  if,  hexftmeiers,  composed  or  dactyls  and  spondees,  which  were 
etll«d  hitrvU  feet. 
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exploits  in  the  midst  of  dauizcr,  conformably  to  the  direction 
of  and  in  subservience  to  hiw  ;  cowardice,  however,  is  its  con- 
trary. But  temperance  is  a  virtue  by  wliich  men  carry  them- 
selves so,  in  respect  to  the  pleasures  of  tlie  body,  as  the  law 
directs  ;  intemperance,  however,  is  its  contrary.  But  liberality 
tcuds  to  beueht  in  pecuniary  matters  ;  stinginess  is  its  contrary. 
MagnaDimity  is  that  virtue  which  is  apt  to  confer  important 
benefits ;  narrowness  of  sonl  is  its  opposite.  Magnificence  is 
the  virtue  which  prodoces  grandeur  in  expenditures :  again, 
narrowness  of  sonl  and  meanness  are  opposed.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, is  an  intellectual  virtue,  bj  conforming  to  which  men  have 
the  faculty  of  actually  determining  on  the  subjects  of  good  and, 
evil,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  entering  into  happiness. 


WHAX  THINQS  AEE  PLEASANT. 

Let  it  be  laid  down  by  ns,  tliat  pleasure  is  a  certain  mrition 
of  the  sonl,  and  a  cottlementof  it,  at  onee  rajiid  and  perceptible, 
into  its  own  ]>ioptr  nature;  and  that  pain  is  the  contrary.  If 
then  pleasure  be  a  thinii:  of  tins  nature,  it  is  plain  that  whatever 
is  productive  of  the  disposition  I  have  described,  is  pleasant  j 
while  everything  of  a  nature  to  destroy  it,  or  produce  a  dispo- 
sition  the  opposite  to  it,  is  painful. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  pleasure  consequent  on  most  appe- 
tites ;  for  either  in  the  recollection  that  they  have  enjoyed  them, 
or  in  the  liope  that  they  shall  enjoy  them,  men  are  affected  and 

delighted  by  a  certain  pleasure :  thus  men  possessed  by  fevers 
feel  delight,  amid  their  thirst,  as  well  at  the  remembrance  how 
they  used  to  drink,  as  at  the  hope  of  drinking  yet  again.  Lovers, 
too,  feel  delight  in  conversing,  writing,  and  eomposin<z;  some- 
thin?,  ever  about  the  ol)ject  beloved;  brcnuse,  in  all  those 
energies,  they  liave  a  ])ercej)tion,  as  it  were,  of  the  object  they 
love.  And  this  is  in  all  cases  a  criterion  of  the  commencement 
of  love,  when  persons  feel  pleasure  not  oidy  in  the  presence  of 
the  object,  but  are  enamored  also  of  il  uijeii  nbscnt,  on  memory; 
wherefore,  even  when  pain  arises  at  absence,  nay,  in  the  midst 
of  mourning,  and  the  very  dirge  of  death,  there  yet  arises  within 
us  a  certain  pleasure. 

Again,  to  oTercome  is  pleasant,  not  to  the  ambitious  only, 
but  even  to  all ;  for  there  arises  an  imagination  of  superiority, 
for  which  all,  either  in  a  faint  or  more  violent  degree,  have  an 
appetite.  Bat  since  to  overcome  is  pleasant,  it  must  follow  of 
course,  that  amusements  where  there  is  field  for  rivalry,  as  those 
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of  masic  and  disputations,  are  pleasant ;  for  it  frequently  occurs, 
in  the  course  of  these,  that  we  overcome ;  also  chess,  ball,  dice, 
and  draaghts.  Again,  it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  amase- 
ments  where  a  lively  interest  is  taken ;  for,  of  these,  some  be- 
come pleasant  as  accustomed  to  them;  others  are  pleasant  at 
first ;  for  instance,  hanting  and  CTerj  kind  of  sporting ;  for 
where  there  is  riviUry,  there  is  also  victory ;  on  which  principle 
the  disputations  of  the  bar  and  of  the  schools  are  pleasant  to 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  them,  and  have  abili- 
ties. Also  honor  and  good  character  are  most  pleasant,  by 
ron>^oTi  that  an  idea  arises,  that  ono,  is  such  as  is  the  ^ood  man; 
and  this  in  a  greater  degree  should  those  people  pronninv-o  one 
such,  who  always  speaks  the  truth  ;  such  are  those  irrune(iiately 
about  6uii,  rather  than  those  wlio  are  more  removed  ;  familiar 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  one's  fellow  citizens,  rather  than 
those  who  are  at  a  distance;  the  present,  rather  tb:ui  ;i  future 
generation  J  a  man  of  practical  wisdom,  lailier  Uam  a  mere 
ignoramus ;  many,  than  a  few ;  for  it  is  more  likely  that  these  I 
have  mentioned  will  adhere  to  the  troth,  than  that  the  opposite 
characters  will :  since  one  has  no  anxiety  about  the  honor  or 
the  opinions  of  snch  as  one  greatly  despises,  children  and  ani- 
mals, for  instance,  not  at  least  for  the  sake  of  snch  opinion  itself; 
but  if  one  is  anxious  about  it,  then  it  is  on  account  of  some- 
thing else.  A  friend,  too,  ranks  among  things  pleasant;  for 
the  nlTection  of  love  is  pleasant. 

Also  the  bcinpr  held  in  admiration  is  pleasant,  on  the  very 
account  of  l)eini?  honored  by  it.  Flattery  and  the  flatterer  are 
pleasant;  since  the  flatterer  is  a  seemincr  admirer  and  a  seeni- 
injr  friend.  To  continue  tlie  same  cnnrse  of  action  is  also  plea- 
sant; for  what  is  habitual  was  ]ai(i  down  to  be  pleasant.  To 
vary  is  also  plea,sant ;  for  chaiigu  is  an  aj)proach  to  what  is 
natural ;  for  sameness  produces  an  excess  of  a  stated  habit; 
whence  it  has  been  said,  "  In  everything  chuut^t  is  pleasant." 
For  on  this  principle,  whatever  occars  at  intervals  of  time  is 
pleasant,  whether  persons  or  things ;  for  it  is  a  variation  of 
present  objects ;  and  at  the  same  tim^that  which  occurs  merely 
at  intervals  possesses  the  merit  of  rarity.  Also  learning  and 
admiration,  generally  speaking,  are  pleasant ;  for  under  admi- 
ration exists  a  desire  to  learn,  so  that  what  is  admired  is  de- 
sired; and  in  the  act  of  learning  there  is  a  settlement  into  a 
state  conrormal)Ie  to  nature.  To  benefit  and  to  be  benefited 
are  also  of  the  number  of  pleasant  thincrs;  for  to  be  benefited, 
is  to  get  what  i)eop]e  desire  ;  but  to  benelit  is  to  possess  and 
abound ;  things  the  both  of  which  men  desire.    And  because 
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R  tondoncv  to  l)onerifcncc  is  ])Ieasant,  it  is  also  pleasant  to  a 
man  to  set  his  iifiuhltor  on  his  legs  again,  and  to  ]nii  a  finish 
to  that  which  \vn<  duficlent  in  some  particnlar.  lint  as  tiic 
acquisition  uf  Knowledge  is  pleasant,  and  also  the  fVfling  of 
admiration;  that,  too.  must  necessarily  be  pleasant  \shich  has 
been  expressed  in  iiailation,  as  in  puintinir,  scnlpture,  and 
poetry;  also,  everything  is  pleasant  which  has  been  cuircclly 
imitated,  although  the  original  object,  of  which  it  is  the  imita- 
tiou,  may  not  in  itself  be  pleasant ;  for  one  does  not  feci  plea- 
sure on  that  acconnt ;  but  there  Is  an  inference  that "  this  means 
that and  thns  it  happens  that  we  learn  something.  It  is  also 
pleasant  to  pat  a  finish  to  what  is  deficient;  for  it  became  by 
that  time  one's  own  prodnetion.  And  as  to  rule  is  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  thinn-s,  the  appearing  to  be  wise  is  also  pleasant; 
for  knowledge  is  a  principle  of  power;  and  wisdom  is  a  know- 
ledge of  many  sn1>jects,  and  those  commanding  admiration. 

In  a  similar  way,  since  anmseraent  ranks  atnonfr  pleasant 
things,  and  as  every  relaxation  and  laughter  is  of  the  number, 
things  ridiculous  must  tliercfore  of  course  be  pleasant  as  well 
persons  as  expressions  and  productions.  Let  thus  mucii  iiavc 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  thinprs  pleasant;  froia  the  uoulruries 
of  these  ihin^^s,  what  is  puiui'ui  \M\i  be  evident. 

THE  DISPOemONS  OONSIQUENT  ON  WEALTH. 

Any  ohe»  without  any  great  penetration,  may  distingnish  the 
dispositions  consequent  on  wealth ;  for  its  possessors  are  in- 
solent and  overbearing,  from  being  tainted  in  a  certain  way  by 
the  getting  of  their  wealth.  For  they  are  affected  as  though 
they  possessed  every  good  ;  since  wealth  is  a  sort  of  standard 
of  the  worth  of  other  thinj^s;  whence  everything  seems  to  be 
purchasable  by  it.  And  they  nn^  atlectediy  delicate  ami  purse- 
proud  ;  they  are  thus  delicate  on  account  of  their  luxurious 
lives,  and  the  display  they  make  of  their  prosperity.  They  are 
purse-proud,  and  violate  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  from  the 
circumstance  that  every  one  is  wont  to  dv»eli  upon  tli  it  v.  hich 
is  beloved  and  admired  by  him,  and  because  they  think  that 
others  are  emulous  of  that  of  which  they  are  themselves.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  are  thus  affected  reasonably  enough ;  for 
many  are  they  who  need  the  aid  of  men  of  property.  Whence, 
too,  that  remark  of  Simonides  addressed  to  the  wife  of  Hiero 
representing  the  wealthy  and  the  wise;  for  when  she  asked 
him  "whether  it  were  better  to  have  been  born  wealthy  or 
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wise,"  he  replied,  **  wealthy ;  for,"  he  said,  "be  nsed  to  see 
the  wise  hanping"  on  at  the  doors  of  the  wealthy."  And  it  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  rich  \ii.a.  Lhey  esteem  themselves  worthy 
of  being  ia  office ;  for  lhey  consider  themselves  possessed  of 
that  on  account  of  which  thejr  are  entitled  to  be  in  office. 
And,  in  a  word,  the  disposition  of  the  rich  ia  that  of  a  fool 
amid  prosperity. 

However,  the  dispositions  of  those  who  are  hnt  lately  rieh, 
and  of  those  who  ba?e  been  so  from  of  old»  are  different ;  in- 
asmuch 08  those  who  have  recently  become  rich  have  all  these 
faults  in  a  greater  and  a  worse  degree ;  for  the  having  recently 
become  rich  is  as  it  were  an  inezpertness  in  wealth. 


DEMOSTHBNBS. 

382—822  B.  0. 

"Th«nee  to  tbo  famoiifl  oraton  repair, 

■Those  uni'icut,  whose  n»Hititl«"'»  oloi(tion06 
Wloldfil  lit  will  tliKt  tlorco  tlomocmtie, 
Sliotik  tho  nrxmal,  and  fulinlnM  ovrrOfMOO 
Tu  Mttcodua  »Qd  AxUx^rxtw'  tbruue.*' 
.  ParadiM  JUffointd^  !▼.  M7. 

To  the  natnro  of  the  Athenian  government — that  fierce  demo- 
cratie,"  as  Milton  calls  it ;  to  its  foreign  wars  and  domestic  discords  ; 
ABWoll  at  to  the  onltivat^d  intellect,  qniok  perceptions,  and  fastidious 
taste  of  the  people,  may  we  refer  the  great  superiority  of  the  AthenUn 
oraton  over  all  others  of  ancient,  If  not  of  modem  times.  AU  great 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  of  domestic  policy  and  of  foreign  relations, 
were  decided  at  Athens  by  the  vote  of  the  populace,  and  hence  he 
who  could  exert  over  them  the  mo.st  potent  influence,  had  open  before 
him  the  sore  avenne  to  honor  and  opnlence.  That  there  were  always 
multitudes  ambitious  of  this  distinction  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
hence  the  art  of  eloquence  was  cultivated  in  tliat  city  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  seal. 

Of  all  those  who  distmguished  themaelTea  in  the  capital  of  Attica 
for  eloquence,  Demosthenes,  by  the  common  consent  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  stands  pre-eminent.  His  lather  was  a  wealthy  aword- 
cutler  of  Attica,  and  died  when  his  son  had  completed  onlj  his  seventh 
year,  leaving  a  considerable  property  to  him  in  the  hands  of  three 
guardians.  These  so  mismanaged  and  squandered  their  trust,  that 
Demoathenee,  most  happily,  was  forced  to  depend  upon  the  resources 
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of  Ilia  f>wn  intellect,  and  determine'!  to  devote  his  life  to  oratory.  He 
chofo  Isa'us  for  lii-i  luastfr,  aud  tlioiiLrh  haviiif?  a  weakly  coiislitiition, 
.'lU'i  an  iiujHMliineiit  in  his  .speech,  yet  by  stuady,  persevering  ellort,  aud 
daily  practice,  he  broiiLrht  lumself  to  address  without  erabarrassraent, 
aud  with  complete  success,  the  assembled  multitudes  of  tlie  Athenian 
people.  His  lirat  attempts  at  oratory  were  made  to  viudicale  his  own 
claims,  and  recover  the  property  which  his  guardians  had  appropriated 
to  themselves.  In  this  he  proved  entirely  successful.  After  this,  he 
displayed  liis  ability  as  an  orator  on  aereral  public  ccoasions,  and 
anoooeded  by  tbo  poww  of  bis  oloqaeaoe  in  proTontiug  the  Athonians 
fnm  engaging  in  a  war  with  Persia* 

Bnt  most  of  the  otatoiioal  efforts  of  Demosthenes  were  directed  to 
nmse  the  Athenians  from  their  Indolence,  and  to  arm  them  against  the 
insidious  designs  and  ambitions  schemes  of  Philip,  who,  in  the  year  368 
B,  C. ,  began  that  attack  upon  the  northern  maritime  allies  of  Athens — 
Ampbipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaia,Methone,and01yntbu8,  designing  thereby 
to  extinguish,  in  the  end,  the  liberties  of  all  Greece*  Demosthenes 
was  the  only  person  who,  ntterly  fearless  of  personal  eonseqnenoes, 
had  the  honesty  and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions,  and 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  against  their  common  foe.  These 
patriotic  efforts  are  the  groundwork  of  his  "  Philippics"— a  series  of 
most  spirited  and  splendid  orations,  attacking  with  terrible  Tehemence 
the  ambition  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  Hence  their  title  has  been 
given  to  the  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Antony,  and  indeed  to  all 
orations  which  consist  of  spirited  and  bitter  invectiTe.  Of  the  same 
character  are  the  three  orations  called  ''Olynthiacs,"*  that  on  the 
proposition  of  Peace"  with  Philip,  and  that  which  is  entitled  **0n 
the  Chersonese." 

Bnt  Philip's  influence  at  length  became  so  great  that  in  339  B.  C* 
he  was  elected  general  of  the  Amphictyonio  army,  and  the  next  year 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Chsronea  over  the  Athenians,  which  left  Greece 
proper  only  the  outward  form  and  name  of  liberty.  Demosthenes, 
who  had  in  Tain  endeaTored  to  rouse  his  conniiymen  to  resist  Philip^ 
when  their  resistance  would  hare  been  effectual,  was  selected  to  de- 
liver the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  fell  on  that  fiital  field*  Snch 
was  the  noble  tribute  which  the  Athenians,  though  defeated  In  the 
battle  which  he  advised,  paid  to  his  great  purity  of  character  and 
transcendent  genius. 

The  party  of  Philip  now,  of  course,  gained  great  strength  in  Athens. 

'  Philip".-;  Ill  tack  on  Olynthus  in  .>49  terminntcd  th^  next  ynar  in  the  con- 
qae»t  ot  tlio  place,  by  which  the  Athduiauii  w«rodeprivt}cl  ui'  Iheir  lost  strong- 
hold in  the  North. 
20 
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It  was  lioaJe  l  hy  ^schines,  the  rival  of  Demostliones ;  and  when 
Ctessiphun  proposed  that  a  golden  crown  should  bt3  delivered  to  Demos- 
thenes in  the  theatre  at  the  Dionysiac  festival,  as  a  reward  for  his 
patriotism,  /Kschinea  opposed  it,  attacked  Ctesiphon,  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  proposal  was  not  only  made  in  au  illoLral  form,  hut 
that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  givo  Lim  any  claim  to  puWic 
gratitude  or  such  a  distinction.  For  eicrht  years,  however,  yl^schines 
deferred  to  prosecute  tho  cliarsre,  and  he  was  then  ]l.  C.)  answered 
by  Demosthenes  in  his  celebrate!  oration  iit^i  iTi^-j.fov,  "  Upon  the 
Crown,"  which  in  point  of  logical  argumentation,  and  brilliant  and 
impassioned  eloquence,  has  not  its  superior  in  any  language.^  Demos> 
thcnes  had  scarcely  finished  his  speech  when  ^^cliines  threw  up  the 
cause.  He  did  not  obtain  one-fiflh  of  the  yoteSi  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Athens,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  oonntry. 

On  the  death  of  Philip,  336  B.  C*  the  Oreeks  bad  hopes  of  shaking 
*  off  the  Macedonian  yoke ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  in  energy,  skill,  and 
btayery,  the  son  wac  qnite  equal  to  the  fother,  and  they  were  glad  to 
sne  for  peace.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  Uaoedoniau  party  in  Athens 
that  Demosthenes,  on  a  false  charge  of  eofraption,  was  condemned  and 
banished.  He,  however,  escaped  £rom  prison,  and  lived  in  exile  nntil 
the  death  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  823,  when  he  interoated  himself  deeply 
in  another  movement  of  the  Greeks  to  regain  their  liberfy.  After 
manj  inefiioctnal  struggles,  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  make 
peace  with  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  appointed  bj  Alexan- 
der, one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  that  they  should  give  np  their 
leading  orators.  Wheretipon  Demosthenes  fled  to  Calanria,  an  island 
east  of  ArgoUs,  and  took  refnge  in  the  temple  of  Neptnne,  and,  taking 
the  poison  which  he  had  for  some  time  kept  aboat  his  person,  died 
there  on  the  10th  of  Octobert  322  B.  C. 

Thns  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  been  ranked  by 
scholars  of  all  ages  among  the  greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiqnitj, 
and  who  governed  Athens  by  his  oratory  for  twenty  years.  The  oha- 
laoteriatios  of  his  eloquence  were  strength,  pnrity,  snblimity,  and  a 
piercing  energy  and  iioroe,  aided  by  a  warm,  emphatic,  and  vigorons 

'  Tn  modem  timpf.  Lord  Clmtham'a  speech  on  American  afTuira,  delivered 
iu  llio  House  of  Lords,  November  18,  1777;  Edmund  Burke'e,  on  the  "Na- 
bob of  Arcot's  Debta,"  delivered  in  the  Hoofa  of  Conmoni,  Fobrnftry  28, 
1785;  Fi.-her  Amos',  on  the  British  Treaty."  delivered  in  our  Ifonae  of 
Representatives,  April  28,  1796 j  Daniel  Webster's,  on  the  "Public  Lands,*' 
deliTered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  1830,  and  Charles  Snmner's,  on  the 
infamous  "Fugitive  Slnve  Bill,"  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  1862,  will,  for 
elToctiw-,  Itritliant,  and  logical  eloqaenoe,  rank  side  by  side  with  this  maS' 
teriy  eiTurl  ul  Dcmoiithenes. 
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elocution.  If  to  tlio?o  intellectual  powers  wo  add  an  unsullied  parity 
of  character  tliat  hateil  all  dishonesty,  all  trickery,  and  all  >hams.  and 
was  tlie  earnest  and  con?5tant  advocate  of  virtue  and  truth,  wo  cannot 
wonder  at  the  powerful  sway  exerted  over  tlie  minds  nf  tlie  Athe- 
nians, and  tho  admiraUoa  in  whioh  he  bAs  been  bold  by  all  after 
times. 

Of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  ?ixty-one  have  come  down  to  ua 
nnder  his  name,  though  some  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  Be- 
sides these,  tlierf^  are  fifty-gix  Ernrdia,  or  introductions  to  i)uV)lic 
orations,  and  six  letten*  which  hear  his  name,  thou^'h  some  of  them 
are  doubtful.  Of  tlie  orations,  seventeen  hclong  to  the  clas.-?  called 
"deliberative  forty-two  are  "judicial  "  apeechea  ;  and  two  "  demon- 
strative.' Of  the  "  deliberative,"  twelve  relate  to  the  cout-  sf  s  hetwe«»n 
Philip  and  the  Greeks,  three  of  which  are  styled  '' Olynthiacs,'"  and 
four  "  Thilippics,"  the  rest  of  the  twelve  bearing  different  titles.' 


PHIUP  AND  TI2£  ATHENIANS. 

If  any  one  of  you,  Atlieninns,  tliinks  that  Philip  iR  Imrd  to 
strnpi?le  with,  considering'  l)olh  the  macnitudc  of  the  power 
already  to  his  liand  and  the  fact  that  all  the  strong  places  are 
lost  to  our  state — he  thinks  rightly  enough.  But  let  him  tako 
this  into  accoont:  that  we  oorselves,  Athenians,  once  held 
Pydna,  and  Potidea,  and  Methone,  and  all  that  eoantrj—- as  it 
were  in  onr  own  home-circle ;  and  many  of  the  states  now 
nnder  his  sway  were  beginning  to  be  self-rnled  and  free,  and 
preferred  to  hold  friendly  relations  with  us  rather  than  with 
him.  Now,  then,  if  Philip  had  harbored  at  that  time  the  idea 
that  it  was  hard  to  f^trnfrfrle  with  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
such  strongholds  in  his  country,  while  he  was  destitute  of  allies 
— he  would  have  etl'ected  none  of  those  things  which  he  lias 
accom|dished,  nor  wotild  he  have  ever  acquired  ro  irreat  power. 
But  he  at  lenst  knew  tlds  well  enough,  Athenians — that  all 
these  stronj;lio!tls  arc  i>rizes  of  war  ope?!  to  each  contestant, 
and  that  naturally  the  i)Ossc5!sions  of  the  absent  fall  to  tliose 
wdio  are  on  the  spot,  and  the  op|>ortnniiies  of  the  careless  are 
seized  by  those  willing  to  work  and  to  risk.    It  has  been  so  in 


*  Editions :  by  Reiske,  in  his  Oroek  Orntori,  twelve  ▼olames :  by  Schaefer, 

reprintud  in  London,  nine  volumes  8vo.,  1822-27  ;  l>y  I>in<l(»rf,  L(op.«ic,  1S2.'>, 
throe  volumes  8vo.  Trnn-I:iti«>n-,  hy  Tfunufif  L^'lsuid,  D.  !>.,  t>y  U«'V.  Philip 
Francis,  with  critical  uud  lii;;iuiicul  uolva ;  uud  by  KuuiKdy,  in  Bobn's 
ClMtioAl  Libnury. 
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!i!s  case,  for,  poFsossed  by  Ruch  senlinients,  lie  bns  llioroiit^hly 
subdued  and  now  holds  ull  ))l:iccs:  sorae,  as  uiiu  ini^ht  hold 
them  ill  his  grasp  by  custom  ul  war ;  olhtrs,  by  having  made 
tbcm  allies  and  friends.  No  wonder :  for  all  are  ready  to  give 
tbeir  heart-felt  adherence  to  those  whom  thej  see  prepared  aod 
ready  to  do  what  necessity  demaads. 

In  like  manner,  if  yon  also,  Athenians,  are  now  ready  to 
adopt  the  same  principle  (since,  alas  I  yon  were  not  before), 
and  each  one  of  yoa,  throwing  away  all  dissimnlation,  is  ready 
to  show  himself  useful  to  the  state,  as  far  as  its  necessity  and 
his  power  extend ;  if  each  is  ready  to  do — the  rich  to  contri- 
bute, those  of  serviceable  age  to  lake  the  field  ;  in  a  word,  if 
you  choose  to  be  your  own  wasters,  and  each  individual  ceases 
to  do  nothiiiL!:,  hoping  that  his  iieiirhhor  will  do  ;dl  f»>r  liiin — • 
you  will  both  regain  your  ])osscssionii  (with  Ileaveirs  jieriuis- 
bion)  and  recover  yoor  op|H)rtunitie8  recklessly  squandered: 
you  will  take  vengeance  on  imm. 

Do  not  suppose  his  present  hajipy  fortune  immutable — im- 
mortal, like  a  god's  j  on  the  other  hand,  sorae  hate  him,  others 
fear  him,  Athenians,  and  enry  him,  and  that,  too,  In  the  nnm** 
ber  of  those  who  seem  on  Intimate  terms  with  him;  for  all  those 
passions  that  rage  In  other  men,  we  may  assnme  to  be  hidden  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  also  that  snrronnd  him.  Now,  howcTer, 
all  these  passions  have  crouched  before  him,  having  no  escape 
on  account  of  your  laziness  and  indilTerence,  which,  I  repeat, 
you  ought  immediately  to  abandon.  For  you  see  the  state  of 
thing's,  Athenians,  to  what  a  pitch  of  arrogance  he  has  come — 
this  man  who  prives  you  no  choice  to  net  or  to  remain  quiet, 
but  brags  about  and  talks  words  of  overwhelniinpr  insolcnee,  as 
they  tell  us.  lie  is  not  such  a  eharaeier  as  tu  rest  with  the 
possessions  which  he  has  conqnere<l,  but  is  always  compassing 
something  else,  and  at  every  point  hedging  us,  dallying  and 
8u])ine,  in  narrower  and  narrower  circles.  When,  then,  Athe- 
nians, when  will  you  do  what  you  ought 't  As  huon  as  some- 
thing happens  ?  As  soon,  great  Jove  1  as  necessity  compels 
yoa  f  Why,  what  does  necessity  compel  yon  to  think  now  of 
your  deeds  f  In  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity  to 
freemen  Is  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  their  public  policy. 

Or  do  you  prefer — tell  me,  do  you  prefer  to  wander  about 
here  and  there,  asking  in  the  market-place,  "  What  news  ?  what 
news  V  What  can  be  newer  than  that  a  Macedonian  should 
crusli  Athenians  in  war  and  lord  it  over  all  CJreece?  "Is 
Philip  dead?"  "No,  by  Jove,  but  he's  siek."  Whnt  differ- 
cuce  is  it  to  you  ?  what  diOercuce  ?    For  if  auythiug  should 
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happen  to  In'm,  von  would  quickly  raise  up  anotlicr  Philip,  if 
yon  inana^e  your  public  affairs  as  you  now  do.  For  not  ho 
itiuch  to  his  own  Rtrcn^rth  to  jour  laziuess  does  he  owe  bis 
present  aggrandizement. 

Yet  even  if  anythiii'r:  sliouUl  happen  to  him,  and  fortnne 
heprin  to  favor  us  (for  she  has  always  cared  for  us  riiore  kiiully 
than  we  fur  oursulvcti) ;  you  kuow  that  by  bciu{^  nearer  to  them 
you  could  assert  t/our  power  over  all  these  disordered  posses- 
BioM,  sod  could  dictate  what  terms  jon  might  choose ;  but  as 
yoa  now  act,  if  some  chance  should  give  yon  Amphipolis,  yon 
conid  not  take  it,  so  ladling  are  yon  in  your  preparations  and 
seal. 


BIIASUREB  TO  BK  ADOPTED  TO  BSSTOT  PHILIP. 

Let  any  one  now  come  forward  and  tell  me,  by  whose  con- 
trivance but  ours,  Philip  has  grown  stroni]:.  Well,  sir,  this 
looks  bad,  but  things  at  home  arc  better.  What  proof  can  be 
adduced  ?  The  parapets  that  arc  whitewashed  ?  The  roads 
that  are  repaired  ?  fountains  and  fooleries  ?  Look  at  the  men 
of  whose  statesmanship  thc<;e  arc  the  fruits.  They  have  risen 
from  beirtrnry  to  opulence,  or  from  obscurity  to  honor;  some 
hare  made  their  [)rivate  houses  more  splendid  than  the  public 
buiiiiiiipfs ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  state  ii as  declined,  their 
fortunes  have  been  exalted. 

What  has  produced  these  results  ?  How  is  it  that  all  went 
])rosperon8ly  then,  and  now  goes  wrong  f  Becanse  anciently 
the  people,  having  the  courage  to  be  soldiers,  controlled  the 
statesmen,  and  disposed  of  all  emolnments ;  any  of  the  rest  was 
happy  to  receive  from  the  people  his  share  of  honor,  office,  or 
advantage.  Now,  contrariwise,  the  statesmen  dispose  of  emo- 
lnments ;  through  them  everything  is  done ;  yoa  the  people, 
enervated,  stripped  of  treasure  and  allies,  are  become  as  under- 
lings and  hangers-on,  happy  if  these  persons  dole  you  out  show- 
money  or  send  yoa  paltry  beeves  ;*  and,  the  onmanliest  part  of 


*  EoUrtainmeDtd  were  frequently  given  to  the  people  nfter  sacrifices,  ai 
whieh  ft  rmrj  nanX\  pftrt  of  the  ▼iotttn  was  dmrotod  to  the  gods,  gooh  m  tbo 
an  I  intentinei*,  the  r^-l  l-oing  kept  for  more  profane  purix)"0^.  Tho 
Athenians  were  retnnrkubly  extrnvapnnt  in  sacrifice?.  Dema^lcs,  riiliculing 
tho  tlonfttion<i  of  public  meat,  compared  the  republic  to  an  old  woman,  sitting 
at  homo  in  slippers  and  inppini^  her  broth.  liemoothenes,  UBUkg  tbe  dimina- 
tive  SiiJri,  charge:  the  mn;_M-'t r:itt'>  wttb  «u]>])ljiDg  lean  Uld  pOOr  OSOll, 
whereas  the  victima  ought  to  be  healthy  and  large,  iixiMt. 
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all,  yoa  are  gratefnl  for  rcceivinjic  your  own.  They,  cooping 
you  in  ihc  city,  lead  you  to  your  )jk'a.sure8,  and  make  you  lame 
and  submissive  to  their  bauds.  It  is  impossible,  I  say,  to  have 
a  high  aod  noble  spirit,  while  yoa  are  engaged  in  petty  and 
mean  emplojments :  whatever  be  the  parsnits  of  men,  their 
characters  mnst  be  similar.  By  Ceres,  I  should  not  wonder, 
if  I,  for  mentioning  these  things,  suffered  more  from  your  re- 
sentment than  the  men  who  have  brought  them  to  pass.  For 
even  liberty  of  speech  you  allow  not  on  all  subjects ;  I  marvel 
indeed  you  have  allowed  it  here» 

Would  you  but  even  now,  renouncing  these  practices,  per- 
form military  service  and  net  worthily  of  yourselves;  would 
you  employ  these  domestic  superlluities  as  a  means  to  frain 
advantage  abroad  ;  perhaps,  Athenians,  perhaps  you  mii^lit 
gain  some  solid  and  imjiortant  advantage,  and  be  rid  of  these 
perquisites,  which  are  like  the  diet  ordered  by  phyFieiansi  for 
the  sick.  As  that  neither  im|)arts  streiiirth,  nor  suders  the 
patient  to  die,  so  your  allowances  are  not  enough  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit,  nor  yet  permit  you  to  reject  them  and  turn  to 
something  else.  Thus  do  they  increase  the  general  apathy. 
What  f  I  shall  be  asked :  mean  you  stipendiary  service  f  Yes, 
and  forthwith  the  same  arrangement  for  all,  Athenians,  that 
each,  taking  his  dividend  from  the  public,  may  be  what  the 
state  requires.  Is  peace  to  be  had  ?  You  are  better  at  home, 
noder  no  compulsion  to  act  dishonorably  from  indigence.  Is 
there  such  an  emergency  as  the  present  ?  Better  to  be  n  sol- 
dier, as  you  ought,  in  your  country's  cause,  maintained  by 
those  very  allowances.  Is  any  one  of  you  beyond  the  military 
age?  What  he  now  irregularly  takes  without  doine:  service, 
let  him  take  1)Y  just  regulation,  superintending  and  transact in<T 
needful  business.  Thus,  without  derogating  from  or  adding 
to  our  political  system,  only  removintr  some  irrc.t^ularity,  I 
bring  it  into  order,  establishing  a  uniform  rule  for  receiving 
money,  fur  serving  in  war,  for  sitting  ou  juries,  for  doing  what 
each  according  to  his  age  can  do,  and  what  occasion  re(iuires. 
I  never  advise  we  should  give  to  idlers  the  wages  of  the  dili- 
gent, or  sit  at  leisure,  passive  and  helpless,  to  hear  that  such  a 
one's  mercenaries  are  victorions ;  as  we  now  do.  Not  that  I 
blame  any  one  who  does  yon  a  service :  I  only  call  upon  you, 
Athenians^  to  perform  on  your  own  account  those  duties  for 
w  hich  you  honor  strangers,  and  not  to  surrender  that  post  of 
dignity  which,  won  through  many  glorious  dangers,  yonr  an- 
cestors have  bequeathed. 

I  have  said  nearly  all  that  I  think  necessary.  I  trust  yon 
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will  adopt  that  course  which  is  best  for  the  country  and  your- 
selves. 


THE  ATHBNIANB  OF  A  FORHBB  AOS  DISCBIBKD. 

I  ask  yoD,  Athenians,  to  see  how  \t  was  In  the  time  of  jonr 
ancestors ;  for  by  domestic  (not  foreign)  examples  yoa  may 
leani  yonr  lesson  of  doty.  ThLinistoclcs  who  rumandcd  in 
the  sea-fight  at  Salamis,  and  Miitiades  who  led  at  Marathon, 
and  many  others,  who  performed  services  nnlikcthe  generals 
of  tlie  present  day — assuredly  they  were  not  set  np  in  brass 
nor  ovtTvjilued  by  your  forefathers,  who  honored  them,  but 
OTily  as  persons  on  a  level  with  thempclvcs.  Your  forefathers, 
O  my  countryiTien,  surrendered  not  their  p;irt  in  any  of  those 
glories.  There  is  no  man  who  will  attribute  the  victory  of 
»Salamis  to  Themistocles,  but  to  the  Athenians;  nor  tlie  battle 
of  Maraii  >n  to  Miitiades,  but  to  the  republic.  ]5ut  now 
people  bay,  ihal  1  itnotheus  took  Curcyra,'  and  Iphicrates  cut 
off  the  Spartan  division,^  and  Cbabrias  won  the  naval  victory 
at  Nazos  :*  for  yon  seem  to  resign  the  merit  of  these  actions, 
by  the  extravagance  of  the  honors  which  yon  have  bestowed 
on  their  account  upon  each  of  the  commanders. 

So  wisely  did  the  Athenians  of  that  day  confer  political 
rewards;  so  improperly  do  you.  But  how  the  rewards  of 
foreigners  f  To  Menon  the  Pharsalinn,  who  gave  twelve 
talents  In  money  for  the  war  at  Eion*  by  Amphipolis,  and 


'  Timotheas  brought  back  ConnTii  to  the  Athenian  alliancp,  B.  C.  376. 
The  LaoedffimoDiaofl  attempted  to  recovtr  il  three  years  alter,  but  were  de- 
feated. 

-  At  Lec)- vt^nr  Corinth.  The  tlivi^inn  of  tlie  Lnc<-'<lxiTinntnn  nrmy 
c&lled  Mc#4(,  which  iphicrates  liufeated,  wa^i  little  more  than  lour  hundred 
nan.  Toe  fMiie  of  th«  exjiloit,  so  di« proportioned  to  tbe  nmnbers  engaged, 
WM  owing,  partlj  to  the  great  renown  of  the  Spartan  infantry,  which  had 
not  Keen  (h  reatod  in  a  pitched  battle  for  n  lon^  period  hofore,  Mid  pftrUy  to 
the  new  kiuU  uf  troops  employed  by  the  AlUeninn  general.  * 

*  Whioh  annihilated  the  Sputaa  nmyj,  B.  0.  87S.   la  thit  bfttUo  ?ho«ioa 
first  di^'tinpnishiMl  hlin'^elf. 

*  Eion  is  a  city  on  the  Strymon  below  Amphipolis.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  PelopoDBMUo  war,  whon  Brasidas  had  talioii  Amphipolis,  ho  tailed  down 
the  Strymon  to  attack  Eion,  but  the  town  had  been  put  in  a  po«tare  of  defence 
by  ThucydidcB  the  historian,  who  came  to  it?  relief  with  some  8hip8  from 
Tha«os.  There  is  no  mention  in  Thucydides  ui'  Mvnuu  the  Pharsalian. 
Bratidae  had  partisans  in  Pharsalot,  and  marched  through  Theaaaly  on  his 
expedition  to  Chalcidice,  aided  by  .«nme  nf  the  iiohh  s  of  that  ronntrv.  But 
Uie  Tbessali&D  people  in  general  sided  with  the  AlheitiHiif,  and  uu  eudeavor 
waa  made  to  proTOoi  him  nuurah.  Aftorwardi  they  stopped  the  pas.*)ago  of  tho 
Spartan  reinlbreenienta. 
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assisted  them  with  two  hiiiulrcd  horsemen  uf  his  own  retainers,* 
the  Atheiiiaus  then  voted  not  the  freedom  of  their  city,  but 
only  granted  immunity  from  imposts.'  And  in  earlier  times 
to  Ferdiccas,*  who  reigned  in  Macedonia  daring  the  invasion 
of  the  Barbarian^when  he  had  destroyed  the  Persians  who 
retreated  from  Piatna  after  their  defeat,  and  completed  the 
disaster  of  the  king — ^tbej  TOted  not  the  freedom  of  their  city, 
but  only  granted  immunity  from  imposts;  doubtless,  esteeming 
their  country  to  be  of  high  value,  honor,  and  dignity,  surpass- 
ing all  possiljle  obligation.  But  now,  ye  men  of  Athens,  ye 
adopt  the  vilest  of  mankind,  menials  and  the  sons  of  menials, 
to  1)0  ynnr  citizens,  reeeiving  a  priee  as  for  any  other  salable 
comiU'Klity.  And  you  have  fulkMi  into  such  a  practice,  not 
beeaii-c  your  uatnrcs  are  inferior  to  your  ancestors,  but  because 
they  wi  re  in  a  condition  to  think  highly  of  themselves,  while 
from  you,  men  of  Athens,  this  power  is  taken  away.  It  can 
never  be,  methinks,  that  your  spirit  is  generous  and  noble,  while 
you  are  engaged  in  petty  and  mean  employments ;  no  more 
than  yon  can  be  abject  and  mean-spirited,  while  yoar  actions 
are  honorable  and  glorious.  Whatever  be  the  porsaita  of  men, 
their  sentiments  must  necessarily  be  simOar. 

Mark  what  a  snmmary  view  may  be  taken  of  the  deeds  per- 
formed by  yonr  ancestors  and  by  yon.  Possibly  from  such 
comparison  you  may  rise  superior  to  yoarselves.  They  for  a 
period  of  five  and  forty  years  took  the  lead  of  the  Greeks  by 
general  consent,  and  carried  up  more  than  ten  thousand  talents 
into  tlie  citadel ;  and  many  glorious  trophies  they  erected  for 
victories  by  land  and  sea,  wlierein  even  yet  we  take  a  pride. 
And  remeiul>er,  they  erected  these,  not  merely  that  wc  may 
snrvey  them  with  admiration,  but  also  that  wc  may  emulnte 
the  virtues  of  the  dedicators.*    Such  was  their  conduct :  but 


*  The  PMMifa  of  T1i«i8alj  were  terft  or  Tiynals,  wboee  oonditloD  wm 
POTnewhat  liko,  though  superior  to,  that  of  the  Laconian  Ilolota.  They  were 
in  foci  tho  ancient  iohabitantf,  rtduoed  to  a  stafce  of  dependence  by  the  Ihei> 

salian  conquerors. 

*  Snoh  an  immnnity,  when  gnaied  to  ft  feretgner,  would  exempt  him  from 

cust-oni"  nnil  Imi  ljor  (lao?.  In  thr*  pn«e  of  a  per^nn  likt-  M.-non,  it  would  Lo 
little  more  than  an  honorary  distinction.  But  to  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner 
retidfnj^  at  Atiiena,  an  exemptioii  ttom  duties  and  tftzes  would  be  more  Im- 
port a  nt. 

*  It  was  Alexander  who  reigned  in  Macedonia  at  this  time.  This,  then,  is 
either  a  mistake  of  the  orator,  or  we  may  suppose  with  Lucchesini,  that  Per- 
diocnn,  the  8on  of  Alexander,  WM  gOYOrttor  of  A  prfnoipftlity,  and  therefore 
dignified  with  flu-  kinrrly  title. 

The  trophy,  which  conpisted  of  armor  and  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy, 
WM  bnog  up,  araftlly  on  a  tre«»  near  the  told  of  battle,  and  oonaeorated  to 
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for  ours — fallen  as  we  liavc  on  a  solitude'  manifest  to  yon  all — 
look  it'  it  bears  any  rt'Seiul)hnice.  Ifave  not  more  than  lifteen 
hundred  talents  been  lavi.shetl  iuefl'ectnally  on  llie  distresbed 
people  of  Greece  ?*  Have  not  all  private  fortunes,  the  reve- 
nut^  of  the  state,  the  contributions  from  our  allies,  been  squan- 
dered ?  Have  not  the  allies,  whom  we  gained  in  the  war,  been 
lost  recently  in  the  peace  ?  But  forsooth,  in  tlicse  respects 
only  was  it  better  ancieDtly  than  dov,  id  other  reapeeta  worse. 
Very  far  from  tbatl  Let  us  examine  what  inatances  yon 
please.  The  edifices  which  they  left,  the  ornaments  of  the  city 
in  temples,  harbors,  and  the  like,  were  so  magnificent  and 
beantifu],  that  room  is  not  left  for  any  succeeding  generation 
to  surpass  them  ;  yonder  gateway,'  the  Parthenon,  docks,  por- 
ticos, and  other  structures,  which  they  adorned  the  city  withal 
and  bequeathed  to  us.  The  private  houses  of  the  men  in 
power  were  so  modest  and  in  accortlance  with  the  name  of  the 
constitntion,  tlint  if  any  one  knows  the  style  of  house  which 
TheraistocU's  o(  cu[)ie(l,  or  Cirnon,  or  Aristides,  or  Miltiadcs, 
and  the  iilu.-trious  of  that  day,  he  perceives  it  to  be  no  ,irrander 
than  tliat  of  the  neii^bljurs.  But  now,  ye  men  of  Athens, 
— as  regards  public  measures — our  government  is  content  to 
famish  roads,  fountains,  whitewashing,  and  trumpery;  not  that 
I  blame  the  authors  of  these  works ;  far  otherwise ;  I  blame 
you,  if  you  suppose  that  auch  measures  are  all  you  have  to 
execute.  As  regards  individual  conduct — ^your  men  in  oiBco 
have  (some  of  them)  made  their  private  houses,  not  only  more 
ostentatious  than  the  multitude,  but  more  splendid  than  the 
public  buildings;  others  are  farming  land  which  they  have 
purchased  of  such  an  extent,  as  once  they  never  hoped  for  in  a 
dream. 

TIic  cause  of  this  difference  is.  that  formerly  the  people  were 
lords  and  masters  of  all  ;  any  individual  citizen  was  glad  to 
receive  from  them  his  share  of  honor,  oHiro,  or  profit,  ^'ow, 
on  the  contrary,  thtae  persons  arc  the  disposers  of  emoluments; 


tome  god,  Kith  an  inscription  showing  the  names  of  the  conquerors  and  the 
OOnqucred. 

*  That      nn  absence  of  competitors. 

*  W'h^l  Ihis  refers  to  is  unknown.  It  iias  been  8Qffge9ted,  that  Athens 
may  have  sent  supplies  ofeorn  for  the  relief  of  certain  Oreek  eitiea. 

^  Tilt'  rri)[ivl;«'a,  wliicli  could  be  F<"'C'n  from  the  Pnyx,  whore  the  pooplo 
assembled,  and  were  pointed  to  by  ihe  orator.  This  was  an  ornamental 
fotiifloation  in  froni  of  the  Acropnli.<<,  considered  the  moei  beantiAil  stmo- 

ture  in  Athens.  It  wa?  constructed  of  white  marble,  nt  an  immense  expense, 
in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  took  fivf  ypnr«  in  buil  lini:.  I  -  r  n  pnrt icnl.ir 
description  of  the  public  buildings  of  Athene,  isee  Couipt^udiuui  ui  Grvciun 
AntiqttitiM,  Park  1,  Qhmpt^r  2d, 
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everyttiiiiLT  is  done  by  their  agency  ;  the  people  are  trontcil  as 
uiiderliii  s  nnd  dcp(MHlents,  and  you  are  Uuppj  to  take  what 
these  mcu  uilow  yoa  ior  your  portion. 


rnxxmum  c»  thv  oeation  on  tbi  obown. 

Let  me  begin.  Men  of  Athens,  by  imploring,  of  all  tbe 
Heayenly  Powers,  that  the  same  kindly  sentimeoU  which  I 
hare,  thronghont  my  public  life,  cherished  towards  this  conntry 
and  each  one  of  yon,  may  now  by  yon  be  shown  towards  me 

in  the  present  contest  I  In  two  respects  my  adversary  plainly 
has  the  advantage  of  me.  First,  we  have  not  the  same  interests 
nt  slake  :  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  for  me  to  forfeit 
your  esteem,  and  for  Machines,  an  unprovolsed  volunteer,  to 
fail  in  liis  impeachment.  My  other  disadvantage  is,  the  natural 
proneness  of  men  to  lend  a  pleased  attention  to  invective  and 
accusation,  but  to  give  little  heed  to  him  wliose  theme  is  his 
own  vimlicalion.  To  my  adversary,  therefure,  falls  the  part 
which  ministers  to  your  «:ratilication,  while  to  me  there  is  only 
]d{  tliat  which,  1  may  almost  say,  is  distasteful  to  all.  And 
yet,  if  I  do  not  speak  of  myself  and  my  own  condact,  I  shall 
appear  defenceless  against  his  charges,  and  without  proof  that 
my  honors  were  well  earned.  This,  therefore,  I  most  do ;  bat 
it  shall  be  with  moderation.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  blame 
of  my  dwelling  on  personal  topics  mnst  jnstly  rest  npon  him 
who  has  iostitnted  this  personal  impeachment. 

At  least,  my  judges,  yon  will  admit  that  this  question  con- 
ctvm  me  as  much  as  Ctesiphon,  and  justifies  on  my  pari  an 
equal  anxiety.  To  be  stripped  of  any  possession,  and  more 
espec!!\11v  by  an  enemy,  is  ^^-ievous  to  bear;  but  to  be  robbed 
of  your  contideuce  and  esteem — of  all  possessions  the  most 
precious — is  indeed  intolerable.  Such,  then,  being  my  stake 
in  this  cause,  I  conjure  you  all  to  give  ear  to  my  defence 
aprainst  these  charges,  wiih  that  impartiality  which  the  laws 
t'lijoiu — those  laws  first  given  by  Solon,  and  which  he  fixed, 
not  only  by  enjrrMvincr  them  on  brazen  tables,  but  by  the  hano- 
tiou  of  the  oaths  you  take  when  fitting  in  judgment;  because 
he  perceived  that,  the  accuser  being  armed  with  the  advantage 
of  speaking  first,  the  accused  can  hare  no  chance  of  resisting 
his  charges,  unless  you,  his  jud|j:cs,  keeping  the  oath  sworn 
before  Hearen,  shall  recei?e  with  faTor  the  defence  which  comes 
last,  and,  lending  an  equal  ear  to  both  parties,  shall  thus  make 
up  your  minds  upon  tbe  whole  of  the  case. 
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TJut,  on  this  day,  when  I  aia  ahout  to  render  up  an  acconiit, 
as  it  should  seem,  of  my  whole  life,  both  public  and  private,  I 
would  again,  aa  in  the  ootsety  implore  the  gods,  and  in  your 
preseDce  pour  oat  to  them  my  supplicatioDs — first,  to  grant 
me  at  year  hands  the  same  kindness,  in  this  conflicti  which  I 
hare  ever  home  towards  onr  country  and  all  of  you ;  and  next^ 
that  they  may  incline  you  all  to  prononnce  upon  this  impeach* 
ment  the  decision  which  shall  best  consult  the  glory  of  the 
State,  and  the  religions  obligations  ol  each  individaal  jndge  I 

Lord  J^mtgham, 


ADDBXSS  TO  .£SOHINSS. 

TJuliajt]))'  man  I  If  it  be  the  public  disasters  which  have 
given  you  such  audacity,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  yon  oncrht 
to  hnnent,  toi^ether  with  mc,  I  challenoro  yon  to  exhil)it  a 
single  instance  in  which  1  have  contributed  to  the  misfortune. 
Wherever  I  have  been  ambassador,  have  the  envoys  of  Philip 
had  any  advantage  over  me  1  No,  never ;  not  in  any  place, 
neither  in  Thessaly,  nor  Thrace,  nor  Byzantiam,  nor  Thebes, 
nor  Illyricnm.  Bnt  that  which  I  accomplished  by  words,  Phuip 
overturned  by  force ;  and  yon  complain  of  me  for  this,  and  do 
not  blash  to  demand  of  me  an  account  of  it  This  same 
Demosthenes  whom  yon  represent  to  be  so  feeble  a  man,  you  will 
have  it,  ought  to  have  prevailed  over  the  armies  of  Philip ; 
and  with  what  ?  with  words  1  for  I  had  only  words  to  nse ;  I 
bad  not  the  disposal  of  the  arms,  nor  the  fortune  uf  any  one. 
I  had  no  military  command,  and  no  one  but  you  has  been  so 
senseless  as  to  demand  from  me  tlic  reason  of  it.  liut  what 
could,  what  ought  an  Athenian  orator  to  have  done  ?  To 
see  the  evil  in  its  birth,  to  make  others  sec  it,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  done.  To  prevent  as  far  as  it  was  possible  the  delays, 
the  false  ])retences,  the  op[)osition  of  interests,  the  mistakes, 
the  faults,  the  obstacles  of  every  species  so  common  amidst 
republics  jealous  of  each  other :  and  that  is  what  I  have  done. 
To  oppose  to  all  these  difllcnlties  zeal,  promptness,  lore  of  duty, 
friendship,  concord :  and  that  is  what  I  lutve  done.  On  any 
of  these  points,  I  defy  any  one  to  find  me  in  fault ;  and  if  they 
ask  me  how  Philip  has  prevailed,  all  the  world  will  answer  for 
me :  by  his  arms  which  have  invaded  everything ;  by  his  gold 
which  has  corrupted  everything.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to 
eombat  either  the  one  or  the  other;  I  had  neither  treasures  nor 
soldiers :  bnt  as  fiar  as  was  in  my  power,  I  dare  say  this,  I  hare 
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coiKiUiTed  Philip — an<l,  how  ?  by  refusing  his  presents,  hy  re- 
fusing to  be  bribed.  \\'h(.'ii  a  man  allows  hiiii><  If  to  bt-  Itounlit, 
the  buyci'  may  say  that  he  has  triumphed  over  liiui ;  but  he  who 
lives  iucorruptiblc,  may  say  that  he  has  triumphed  over  the 
compter.  So  then  as  much  as  it  depended  on  Demosthenes^ 
Athens  has  been  Ttctorions,  Athens  bas  been  invincible. 


PVBUO  8PIBIT  OV  TUB  ATHXNIAN8. 

YoD,  Athenians,  were  never  known  to  live  contented  in  a 
slavish  th<  u  secure  obedience  to  nnjast  and  arbitrary  power. 
No.  Our  whole  history  is  a  series  of  gallant  contests  for  pre- 
eminence:  the  whole  period  of  our  national  existence  hatU 
been  spent  in  braving  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  re- 
nown. And  so  highly  do  yon  esteem  such  conduct,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  .\theniaii  spirit,  that  those  ol  your  aucestors 
who  were  most  eminent  for  it  are  ever  the  most  favorite  objects 
of  your  praise.  And  with  reason:  for,  who  can  reflect,  with- 
out astonishment,  on  the  magnaniniity  of  those  mcu  who 
resigned  their  lands,  gave  up  their  city,  and  embarked  iu  their 
ships,  rather  than  live  at  the  bidding  of  a  stranger  7  The 
Athenians  of  that  day  looked  ont  for  no  speaker,  no  general, 
to  procure  them  a  state  of  easy  slavery.  They  had  the  spirit 
to  reject  even  life,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  that  life 
in  freedom.  For  it  was  a  priociple  fixed  deeply  in  eveiy 
breast,  that  man  was  not  born  to  his  parents  only,  but  to  his 
country.  And  mark  the  distinction.  Ue  who  regards  himself 
as  born  only  to  his  parents  waits  in  pa^ssive  submission  for  the 
hour  of  his  natural  dissolution,  lie  who  considers  that  he  is 
the  child  of  his  country,  also,  volunteers  to  meet  death  rather 
than  behold  that  country  reihicrMl  to  vassalage  ;  and  thinks 
those  insults  and  disgraces  which  he  must  endure,  in  a  state 
enslaved,  much  more  terrible  than  death. 

Should  I  alteni[»t  to  nssert  that  it  was  1  who  inspired  you 
with  sentiments  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  T  hhuuld  meet  the 
just  resentment  of  every  hearer.  Ao  :  it  is  my  point  to  show 
that  such  sentiments  are  properly  your  own  ;  that  they  were 
the  sentiments  of  my  country  long  before  my  days.  1  claim 
but  my  share  of  merit  in  having  acted  on  such  principles  in 
every  part  of  my  administration.  He,  then,  who  condemns 
every  part  of  my  administration — ^he  who  directs  you  to  treat 
me  with  severity,  as  one  who  hath  involved  the  state  in  terrors 
and  dangers^^while  he  labors  to  deprive  me  of  present  honor. 
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robs  Ton  of  the  applause  of  all  posterity.  For,  if  you  now 
prunoaiK  c  tliat,  as  my  public  conduct  \mih  not  been  right, 
Cteslphon  itiusl  stand  condemned,  it  must  be  tlioup^ht  that  you 
yourselves  have  acted  wrong,  not  that  you  owe  your  present 
state  to  the  cnfjrice  of  fortune.  Bnt  it  cannot  be!  No,  my 
countrymen,  it  cannot  be  that  you  have  acted  wrong  in  encoun- 
tering danger  bravely  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of  all  Greece. 
No !  I  swear  it  by  the  spirits  of  oar  sires,  who  roshed  upon 
destracUon  at  Marathon  I — by  those  who  stood  arrayed  at 
Flatflea  1 — ^by  those  who  fought  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis  !^by 
the  men  of  Artemisiam ! — ^by  the  othersi  so  many  and  so  braye, 
who  now  rest  in  onr  pablic  sepalchres  I — all  of  whom  their 
coontry  judged  worthy  of  the  same  honor ;  all,  I  say,  ^schines; 
not  those  only  who  prevailed,  not  those  only  who  were  victo- 
rions. — And  with  reason.  What  was  the  part  of  gallant  men, 
they  all  performed.  Their  success  was  snch  as  the  Supreme 
Euler  of  the  world  dispensed  to  each. 

Lord  Brougham. 


iESCHTNES. 
389—314  D.  c. 

This  able  Athenian  orator  ie  tmmortaliied  rather  as  the  rival  of 
DemofltheneB,  tiian  ttom  his  few  orations— hut  three  in  number-* 
whieh  have  oome  down  to  us.  He  was  a  satire  of  Attiea,  and  of 
rather  humble  but  lespeotaMe  parentage.  In  early  life  he  made  an 
nnsnooeaifnl  attempt  as  an  aotoTi  and  afterwards  began  to  take  an 
intereat  in  polities,  in  which  he  soon  distinguished  himself;  hut  the 
▼idenoe  with  whioh  he  opposed  the  party  of  Demosthenes  created  a 
sutpieion  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  support  the  interests  of  Philip 
of  Haeedon ;  for  this  prince  and  the  Athenians  becoming  mutually 
tired  of  war,  an  embsssy  was  sent  from  Athens  to  propose  conditions 
of  peace.  Demosthenes  and  .fischines  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  exact  from  Philip  the  necessary  oaths.  The  former  aeonsed  the 
latter  of  betraying  his  trust  in  this  important  embassy;  of  having 
been  suborned  to  forward  the  king^s  interests ;  and  of  oircnlating  at 
Athens  iSalse  reports,  in  consequence  of  which  no  exertions  were  made 
to  prevent  Phoois  from  falling  into  the  power  of  Philip.  After  the 
death  of  this  monarch,  Cftesiphon  proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  for 
the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  with  a  golden  orowa  in 
81 
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the  theatre,  at  the  gteat  DIonysia ;  wherenpoa  iBioliiiies  oame  Ibrwaid 
and  made  hU  oeiebiated  Bpeeoh  against  Ctesiphim.  The  charges  were 
three :  the  fiiet,  that  Cteelphon  had  proposed  a  bill  nnUwlUlj  decree* 
Ing  a  crown  to  Demoethenea ;  the  second,  that  he  had  acted  !ll«gall7 
in  proposing  that  Demosthenes  should  he  crowned  In  the  theatre ;  the 
third,  that  the  character  of  Demosthenes  himself  was  soch  as  to  render 
him  onworthj  of  anj  public  honor.  This  trial  prodnoed  firom  Demos- 
thenes the  most  elaborate  and  eloquent  of  all  his  speeches— the  De 
Corona;  he  gained  his  cause  trinmphantlj,  and  Aohines,  not  having 
a  fifth  part  of  the  Totes,  was  banished  from  Athens,  and  retired  to 
Rhodes*  Here  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  his  llist  essay  beibre  his  scholars  in  rhetorical  recitatioD,  was  the 
recital  of  the  two  speeches  that  caused  his  condemnation.  When  he 
had  finished  reading  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  greatest  ap- 
plause was  glTcn  to  it,  he  very  ingenuously  exclaimed,  "If  you  praise 
it  thus  from  my  reading  it,  what  would  you  have  said  had  you  heard 
Demosthenes  himself  deliTor  It 

From  Rhodes  Machines  went  to  SamoB,  where  he  died  B.  €•  314. 
He  wrote  three  orations  and  nine  epistles,  of  which  the  former  only 
are  extant.  They  veeeived  the  name  of  the  Qrsces,  ae  the  latter  did  of 
the  M nsss.  As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  bnt  Demosthenes. 
He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary  rhetorical  powers,  of 
which  his  orations,  in  boldness  and  vigor  of  description,  and  in  facility 
and  felicity  of  diction,  afford  abundant  proofs.  As  to  his  being  bribed 
by  Philip,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  it ;  nor  that 
ho  recommended  peace  with  Macedon  from  any  other  motive  tlian 
the  desire  of  promoting  the  good  of  his  oountiy.* 

PKACriGSB  Off  TUS  AAELT  ATHENIANS  IN  BISX^WIAG  PUBUO 

HOKOBg. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  crowns  aod  rewards,  I  most,  O  men 
of  Athens,  while  it  is  in  my  mind,  foretoil  y«ui,  that  unless  you 
put  an  end  to  this  profusion  of  rewards  uiui  crowns  bestowed 
at  random,  the  event  will  be,  tljut  neither  those  who  are  so 
honored  will  set  much  value  upon  your  favors,  nor  will  the 

'  Bditions:  In  Reiske'g  wiition  of  the  Attic  Orators,  Leipsic,  1771,  Ms- 
chinos  occupir?  the  thirri  volunio.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekkcr,  in 
Tolame  iii.  of  his  Oratorts  Attici^  Oxford,  1822;  asd  of  P.  H.  Bremi,  Zurich, 
1823,  two  Yolnmet.    His  orstions  bate  been  translated  into  English  bj 

Andrew  Portal  and  illuf=tr?itpd  with  nott«,  Oxford.  1775.  The  oration 
•gaioafc  Cte«iphon  ba«  been  published  with  Eoglbsh  aoin,  hj  l>r.  Arnold. 
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affairs  of  \he  city  be  ever  better  ndministerrrl.  For  such  a 
procecdiii*r  will  not  inuke  the  l)a(l  citizen  better,  while  it  drivcf? 
the  p:oo(l  into  nttor  despair.  That  there  i;^  crreat  truth  in  this 
olt'^ervation,  I  think  I  can  now  bring  you  strong  arguments  to 
prove.  For  if  it  were  asked,  whether  the  city  appears  to  you 
more  illustrious  in  its  present  state,  or  under  our  ancestors  ? 
You  would  unanimously  agree  in  saying,  *'  Under  our  ances- 
tors." Or  whether  the  men  ia  those  dajB  were  better  than 
thej  are  in  the  present?  Ton  will  all  say,  ''They  were  then 
▼ery  extraordinary,  bat  now  Tery  greatly  degenerate."  Or 
whether  pnbllc  rewards,  crowns,  honorary  proclamations,  and 
the  rtg^ht  of  commons  in  the  Prytaneum  were  oftener  conferred 
than  now  ?  It  mnst  be  confessed,  that  in  those  days  distin- 
guished honors  were  scarce,  and  the  name  of  virtue  was  valu- 
able and  precions;  but  now  they  are  become  vile,  and  of  no 
esteem  :  and  you  confer  erowos  without  judgment  or  distinc- 
tion, 1)Y  meff  role  and  custom. 

I  will  now  make  you  sensiljir.  that  wiuit  T  saj  is  right,  by 
somewhat  a  still  plainer  example.  Whether  do  yon  think 
Themistocles  the  better  man,  who  commanded  when  you  con- 
quered the  Persians  in  the  fi^ht  at  Salamis;  or  Demosthenes, 
who  deserted  his  j)Oal  at  Chaironea?  Whether  Miltiades,  who 
conquered  the  Barbarians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  this 
same  coward?  Do  yon  coant  him  more  worthy  than  those 
heroes  who  brought  the  people  back  from  their  flight  to  Phyle, 
or  than  Aristides,  somamed  the  jnst ;  an  appellation  nnlllce 
what  is  given  Demosthenes.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  not 
think  it  fit  (by  all  the  Olympian  powers)  to  mention  this  savage 
in  the  same  day  with  those  great  men :  and  yet  let  Demos- 
thenes show  yoa,  when  he  ie  to  spealc,  where  it  is  ever  recorded, 
that  any  of  these  men  were  crowned.  Were  the  people  un- 
grateful then?  No  ;  bnt  rather  mii^maniraous  :  And  they  who 
rerf'ived  not  such  honors  were  worthy  sons  of  the  city ;  for  they 
did  not  tliirik  it  noc'lftil  to  1)0  honored  by  llic  decrees,  bnt  in 
the  memories  ot  tlio^e  whuiu  tin  y  had  vvpII  served.  An  honor 
which,  from  that  time  to  this  day,  remuius  unlading  and  im- 
mortal. 

It  ia  worth  mentioning  what  liouors  were  conferred  in  those 
days.  There  were  some  of  our  brave  countrymen  in  those 
days,  who,  after  long  safferinga  and  great  dangers,  had  over- 
come the  Medes  in  battle  at  the  river  Strymon.  They,  at  their 
return  hither,  petitioned  the  people  for  a  reward,  and  the  peo- 
ple granted  them  great  honocs  (as  they  were  then  esteemed) ; 
viz.,  that  three  stone  Mercuries  should  be  erected  for  them  in 
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the  portico  of  the  Mcrcnrie-?.  Tint  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  not  be  inscribed  wiili  tin  ir  uamcs ;  that  the  iu^cription 
might  not  seem  to  beloni?  to  liic  generals,  but  to  the  ))eoi)ie. 
That  I  speak  the  truth,  yon  .shell  learn  from  the  verses  engraved 
U|)au  them,  for  this  is  tlie  iuscription  upon  the  first  Mercury  : — 

Brave  wero  tho  men,  who  late  near  Strjmon'a  slioref 
On  Modia's  sons  witlj  daantlesB  furv  bore: 
Fumintj  and  deatii  they  dealt  upou  the  fue, 
And  taught  them  lint  their  impot«noe  to  know. 

Thig  apon  the  second 

These  honors  Athens  to  their  chiefs  ordaia'd. 
Grateful  for  servicM'  done,  for  clory  cjon'd. 
Succeeding  age^  viewing  tiiedo  shall  feel 
More  glowing  ardor  for  the  public  weal : 
With  emnUtion  eatoh  the  gen'roos  flame, 
Thio'  toils  and  dangen  rash  to  deathless  fame. 

But  upon  the  third  Mercury  is  this  inscription  :— 

111  (lays  of  oM,  wlicii  lionets  M«Mi«»slli<.'ns  led 

Athenian  band.*>  to  Troja's  sacred  sl»on»>^. 

With  AtreuB'  son^  ;  then  Homer,  much-fant'd  bard, 

Him  snng  renovn*d  in  arms ;  *mongat  warlike  Greeks, 

A  leader  eminent,  expert^  and  brave  : — 

In  noblo  (lt'k  >ls  of  war,  and  manly  vii  tnt\ 

Still  to  be  leaders  is  the  pride  of  AtheUb. 

Is  there  anywhere  mention  made  of  the  generals'  names  f 
Nowhere;  hot  always  the  people's  names.  I^tyour  imagina- 
tion then  convey  von  likewise  into  the  portico  called  Piecile ; 

for  raonumeuts  of  ail  the  famous  exploits  of  your  ancestors  ore 

preserved  in  the  forum.  Do  you  ask  me  why  I  send  you 
thither,  ()  Athenians?  Wiiy.  tiiat  there  you  may  seo  the  battle 
of  Marathon  ])ainted  :  Who  was  the  general  ?  j'here  is  rmt 
one  of  von  bnt  conhl  answer,  Miltiades  :  vet  his  niune  is  nt)t 
inscrilied  tliere  :  J  low  !  Did  not  he  request  thi.^  InMior?  lie 
did  ;  but  the  people  did  not  gruut  it;  but  instead  o{  iiicntioninjif 
his  name,  permitted  him  to  be  painted  foremost  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  their  duty. 


DB3106TBXNI8  VIHSMKNTLT  DlNOtTNCD). 

Let  me  here  say,  Athenians,  that  I  am  neither  ambitions  of 
imitating  the  practices  of  Demosthenes,  nor  ashamed  of  mj 
own.   I  wonld  not  wish  anything  that  I  hafe  said  amongst 
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jOQ,  unsaid ;  nor  would  I  coTOt  longer  life,  if  I  had  held  such 
discourses  as  this  man*s.  My  silence,  Demosthenes,  is  the 
efTect  of  ray  moderation  and  frngality.  A  slender  fortune  con- 
tents mc  ;  find  T  covet  not  more  u]>on  di?^finnorable  conditions : 
So  I  am  silent,  or  speak,  I  think  it  advisable  ;  and  am 
not  necessitated  to  it  by  the  prodigality  of  mv  nature.  Yon, 
I  believe,  are  silent  when  yoar  mouth  is  stopped,  but  when  the 
money  is  consumed  you  open  it  wide  again  :  So  you  neither 
speak  when,  nor  what  you  jdeasc,  but  when  those  who  hire  you 
please  to  command  you.  Xor  are  you  ashaincd  to  maintain 
confidently  such  things  as  are  immediately  proved  to  your  face 
to  be  pnre  inTentions  of  yoar  own. 

Let  me  farther  say,  Atbeniaofl,  that  your  present  eondnet 
finrprisee  me :  for  I  ebonld  be  glad  to  know  wbai  considerations 
can  move  yon  to  acqnit  this  edict  Is  it  becanse  it  is  conform- 
able to  the  laws  ?  Bnt  nerer  was  any  decree  more  illegal.  Or 
is  it  because  he  that  wrote  the  edict  was  not  worthy  of  punish- 
ment ?  But  you  can  never  hereafter  call  any  one  to  an  account 
for  bis  behavior  if  you  dismiss  this  man.  And  would  it  not 
grieve  one  to  think  that  formerly  the  orchestra  was  fdled  with 
golden  crowns,  which  were  presented  to  the  people  by  the 
statps  of  Greece,  because  this  day  was  set  apart  for  rccM  iving 
hospital  crowns  :  but  now,  by  the  management  of  Du inosihciie«». 
you  go  uncrowned  and  unpraised,  whilst  his  praises  are  j>ub- 
licly  proclaimed  ?  If  any  of  those  tragic  poets,  whose  per- 
formances are  there  exhibited,  should  represent  Phersites,  in  a 
tragedy,  crowned  by  the  Greeks,  none  of  you  would  bear  with 
it,  because  Homer  calls  him  a  coward  and  a  scurrilous  broacher 
of  calnmnies.  And  when  you  yonrselves  crown  the  very  fellow 
to  him  in  the  same  place,  do  you  think  the  Grecians  will  not 
hiss  at  yon  in  their  hearts?  Yonr  ancestors  were  ever  wont  to 
ascribe  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  actions  to  the  people, 
bnt  csst  all  the  blame  of  the  meanest  and  most  defective  upon 
knavish  orators ;  but  Otesiphon  thinks  proper  to  take  off  in- 
famy from  Demosthenes,  by  transferring  it  upon  the  people. 
You  say  too  that  yon  are  much  Indebted  to  fortune,  and  well 
yon  may,  for  so  indeed  you  are  :  Yet  you  will  testify,  by  a 
))ublic  act,  that  you  have  beeu  abandoned  by  fortune,  but  pre- 
served by  Demosthenes. 

And  let  me  here,  O  Athenians,  in  prcstnce  of  yon  all,  nsk 
the  writer  of  this  edict  for  what  services  lie  dignities  Demos- 
thenes with  a  crown.  For  if  yon  say,  Ctesiphou  (as  you  have 
set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  your  edict),  that  be  has  well  de- 
al* 
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fended  the  walls  with  prnod  <litcl)es,  I  wonder  at  your  plea;  for 
ttitj  havinix  well  exoeiilod  this  work  is  a  mt  iit  far  iuferior  to 
tilt-  LaiilL  uf  havine:  rendered  it  necessary.  For  not  be  that  has 
forLiiied  walls,  or  dug  dilL*hes,  or  built  pnblic  sepulchres,  has  a 
right  to  claim  the  reward  ol'  a  good  statesman  ;  but  he,  and  he 
only,  who  has  been  the  author  of  some  benefit  to  his  country. 
But  if  joa  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  edict,  in  which  yoa 
have  aadacioosly  affirmed  that  be  is  a  good  man,  and  persists 
to  eoonsel,  and  do  the  best  for  the  Athenian  people  j  omit 
all  the  fnlsome  pageantry  of  words,  and  come  to  facts.  Give 
us  proofs  of  what  you  say.  I  waive  his  taking  bribes  of  the 
Amphissans  and  Enboeans :  Bat  when  yoa  ascribe  to  Demos- 
thenes the  merit  of  procuring  us  the  alliance  of  the  Thebans, 
you  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  offer  an  insult  to  the  understand- 
ing? of  tliosc  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  matter;  for  wil- 
fully suppressing  the  nrgency  of  the  f  Mijnncture,  and  robljing 
these  onr  citizens  of  the  merit  of  tli(  ir  glory,  upon  whose  ac- 
count the  confederaey  was  made,  you  tiiinU  nut  to  be  detected 
in  transferring  the  city's  merit  to  Demosthenes. 

Are  you  not  then  ashamed,  I  say,  Athenians,  to  present  a 
golden  crown  lo  Demosthenes,  who  has  not  brought  gold,  in- 
deed, from  the  Medes,  but  has  scraped  together,  and  actaally 
enjoys  a  large  store  acqaired  by  bribery  on  all  hands.  Can 
yoa  think  that  Themistocles  likewise,  and  those  who  fell  at 
Marathon,  and  at  PIat»a;  nay,  can  you  think  the  very  sepul- 
chres of  your  ancestors  will  not  yawn,  and  burst  forth  into 
groans,  if  this  man  should  be  crowned,  who  confesses  that  he 
conspires  with  the  l>arl)arian8  against  the  (Jrecians? 

Be  ye,  O  Earth !  O  Sun  1  O  Virtue  1  and  ye  Prudence  and 
Learning,  by  which  we  distinguish  things  honest  from  base  ;  be 
ye  all  my  witnesses,  1  have  jdeaded  my  country's  eanse;  and  I 
have  done.  If  I  have  fairly  proved  my  elmrge,  and  set  forth 
the  crime  in  its  true  degree  of  guilt,  I  have  s))uken  as  well  as 
1  wished ;  but  if  I  have  fallen  short  of  this,  I  have  done  my 
duty  as  well  as  I  could.  It  is  now  your  part,  both  from  what 
has  been,  and  what  further  might  have  been  said,  to  pass  an 
upright  sentence,  and  such  as  shall  conduce  to  the  public 
good. 
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THKOPURASTUS. 
374—287  B.  c. 

The  philosopher  wh«)m  Aristotlo  himself  characterize!  an  tho  most 
learned  and  the  ablest  of  his  .auditors,  and  the  one  most  suitable  lo  be 
his  successor  ;uid  hoir,  w.is  Theophrastus.  He  was  a  native  of  Eresua 
in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  the  yo.ir  :^74  B.  C.  He  devoted  his 
youth  to  thf  study  of  philosophy,  and  whon  he  aiTived  at  manhood  he 
left  his  native  city  and  went  to  Athens,  placing  himself  first  under  the 
guidance  of  Plato,  but  afterwards  of  Aristotb*.  On  the  death  of  his 
great  m»a5tor  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  and  it  is  said  that  at  one 
time  he  had  as  many  as  two  thousand  disciples  around  him,  and 
among  them  such  men  as  the  comio  poet  Menander.  His  success  con- 
tinned  with  but  little  abatement  nearly  to  the  year  of  his  death,  B.  C. 
287,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  Towards  the  close  of  life 
he  grew  exceedingly  infirm,  and  was  carried  to  his  school  on  a  couch. 
He  expressed  great  regret  at  tlie  shortness  of  life,  and  complained  that 
nAtQre  had  not  given  longer  life  to  man,  who  in  a  longer  duration 
might  hare  been  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  sdende ;  whereas  now, 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  within  sight  of  it,  he  is  taken  away.* 

Bat  wery  few  of  Theophrastns'  nnmerona  writings  have  oome  down 
to  na.  He  wrote  treatlaea  on  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Heteoiology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Oratory,  Poetiy,  Morals,  &o.  Of 
these,  the  only  one  that  has  been  preserved,  besides  his  treatises  on 
Natural  History,  is  his  book  of  ''Charaoters*'  (h9imi  x«f««r«eic),  and 
some  fragments.  His  ethioal  pieces,  or  *'Charaeten,"  possess  great 
worth,  befog  written  with  brevity  and  eloquence.  They  are  stamped 
with  truth,  and  evince  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  From  this 
work  I  make  the  following  selections : — ' 

'  One  of  his  beantiiU  remarks  was,  "Blushing  is  tiie  complexion  of 

virtue." 

'  These  selections  are  taken  from  the  followiug  work,  which  I  prepared  in 
the  winter  term  of  my  junior  year  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  printing 
of  which  I  8U[)orinten(lf(l  in  the  spring  vacation,  April,  1826  :  "  Thf>  Mnrnl 
Characters  of  Theophrastus  in  the  Qro^oa  Majora,  literally  tran^iatod  into 
Bngliflh ;  to  which  are  labjoined  explanatory  and  philologieal  notea :  for  the 
use  of  ^itudentg.  Andovor,  printed  at  the  Codman  Pros?,  by  Flap^  <^  Gould, 
1826,  octavii,  pp.  36."  The  Greek  text,  the  trtinslaiiuu,  and  the  notes,  are 
on  the  same  puge.  It  was  pnblithed  anonymously ;  but  my  initials,  X  A.  K., 
were  at  the  end  of  the  preface. 
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ON  FLATTXRT. 

One  may  consider  flattery  to  be  a  base  sort  of  an  iuterconrse 
designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  flatterer.  The  flatterer 
himself  is  one  who,  when  he  wallcs  in  company  with  yon»  says — 

"  Do  you  take  notice  how  all  the  people  are  gazing  at  yoo  ? 
There  is  no  other  person  in  this  city  so  honored  as  yourself. 
Yesterday  you  were  8j)oken  very  highly  of  at  tlio  Portico for 
when  there  were  more  than  thirty  of  us  sitting  around,  the 
question  being  aeri(ient4illy  started,  who  htia  the  most  eminent 
character  in  the  wliule  city,  all  beginning  with  yonr  very  name 
unnnimously  concluded  ni)on  the  same."  A  thousand  such 
things  as  these  he  is  cunslantly  telling  you.  Then  he  begins 
to  picic  the  lint  from  your  clothes ;  and  if  by  chance  any  straw 
be  waited  by  the  wind  upon  the  carls  of  your  bead,  be  care- 
fully talies  it  off,  and  laughing,  says-*"  Do  yoa  see?  becanae  I 
have  not  met  yon  for  two  days,  yoa  bare  bad  a  beard  fall  of  gray 
baira ;  whereas  if  any  person  baa  black  bair,  yoa  soiely  bare 
for  yoar  years."  When  yoa  are  making  any  obaer?atlon,  be 
commands  all  those  present  to  be  8ileiit»  and  commends  him 
who  lisleoa;  and  when  yoa  atop  speaking  be  applauds  what 
yon  have  said — "  Very  fine,  very  fine."  When  you  utter  a  jest 
be  laughs  most  heartily,  and  thrusts  his  coat  into  his  mouth, 
as  if  he  could  not  suppress  bis  laughter.  He  says  to  those 
that  meet  you  in  the  street — *'Stop — wait  till  he  has  gone  by." 
lie  buys  ai)ples  and  pears  for  your  children,  and  carrying  Uiem 
into  your  house,  distributes  them,  while  you  arc  looking  on, 
und  kissing  the  little  ones,  exclaims,  "  Darling  offspring  of  an 
iucomparubic  laiiierl"  When  you  are  pureiia.^iug  shoes  in 
company  with  him,  be  says  that  your  own  foot  is  of  a  far 
handsomer  shape  than  any  shoe  can  be.  When  yoa  are  about 
to  pay  a  visit  to  any  of  your  friends,  the  flatterer  runs  on 
before,  and  says — "The  great  man  is  coming ;"  and  then  tam- 
ing back,  says,  **  1  have  announced  yoo.''  Nay,  he  can  even 
serve  you,  at  a  breath,  with  any  trifle  from  the  woman's  market. 
He  is  the  first  of  your  guests  to  praise  the  wine,  and  keeping 
close  at  your  side,  says,  "How  delicately  you  eat :"  then  taking 
something  from  the  table  and  holding  it  up  to  tbe  com|)any, 


'  The  Porticos  were  public  edifices,  supported  by  long  rows  of  pillars,  and 
d^gned  for  study  or  oonversation.  One  of  these  being  used  espeoi&lly  hy 
the  philosopher  Zrao,  hii  follQwen  wf  oftlled,  from  th«  Greek  word  (v'ta*, 
9t9a),  Stoios. 
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sayjj,  *'  How  very  fine  this  is  I"  Then  he  fl.«ks  you  it  you  be 
not  cold,  find  if  he  shall  not  put  sonicthiii<j:  uiore  over  you,  at 
the  same  time  coveriiii;  you  witli  sonic  guiinpnt.  Tlien,  stoop- 
ing forward  he  \vhisj)ers  into  your  our,  and  even  while  con- 
versing with  others,  keeps  his  eyes  Gxed  on  you.  iii  the  iheatre 
he  takes  the  cushions  from  the  servant  and  spreads  them  under 
700  himself.  He  sajs  that  yoar  house  is  finely  hnilt ;  yoar 
garden  heaatifally  laid  ont^  and  that  yoar  picture  is  most 
beantifn!  and  just  like  you.  In  short,  the  flatterer  is  con* 
tinnally  saying  and  doing  those  things  by  which  he  thinlcs  he 
shall  gain  favor* 


ON  fiUFBR8TlT10N. 

Superstition  mny  properly  bo  considered  ns  a  servile  fear  of 
the  Deity.  Tlie  sn[)er.stiti(»u.s  man  is  one  wlio,  after  he  has 
washed  his  hands  and  besprinkled  himself  with  holy  water,  and 
taken  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  bis  mmuh,  walks  nhout  in  thi.s  maiiner 
all  day.  If  a  weasel  slionUi  run  across  the  road,  he  docs  not 
advance  until  some  person  shall  have  passed,  or  until  he  shall 
have  thrown  three  stones  across  the  way.  If  he  sees  a  serpent 
in  his  house  he  erects  an  altar  on  the  very  spot.  As  he  passes 
by  the  consecrated  stones,  placed  where  three  ways  meet,  he 
pours  ont  oil  from  his  cruet  upon  them;  and  after  he  has  fallen 
upon  bis  knees  and  worshipped,  he  retires.  If  a  mouse  should 
gnaw  a  hole  through  a  bag  of  meal,  he  goes  to  the  augur  and 
asks  him,  what  it  is  best  to  do  ?  and  should  he  make  answer  to 
him,  that  he  ought  to  give  it  to  the  cobbler  to  sew  up,  not 
])aying  any  regard  to  this  advice,  after  he  has  returned  home, 
he  lays  it  aside.  He  frequently  purifies  his  house — ^never  walks 
over  a  grave — never  approaches  a  dead  body,  or  a  woman  in 
her  confinement.  Whenever  he  sees  a  vision,  he  goes  to  the 
interpreters  of  dreams,  the  soothsayers,  or  the  angnrs,  to  in- 
quire to  what  god  or  gotitless  he  ought  to  pay  his  devotions. 
^^'lI*>ll  he  is  to  be  instructed  in  the  mysteries,  he  goes  to  the 
OrpheotclestiP'  every  month,  together  with  his  wife  :  but  if  she 
be  not  at  leisure,  with  the  nurse  and  children.    When  he 

*  Orpheus  introdaoed  Into  Qre«ee,  eertain  rites  of  fnittfttion,  called 
O^suttti  TfAirtcti.  Those  who  in«tructe«l  in  theill«  and  presided  nt  the  initia- 
tioiif,  wore  cf\!!efl  Oitf:  imtt^K  Tu  tlie?e  the  stiporstitiou-M  nmn  goes  with 
his  tamily,  nt  the  end  oi"  every  montli  t^lhe  time  apixdnted  for  initiation)  to 
learn  the  routine  exaetly. 
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passes  by  near  three  ways,  be  washes  his  head  all  over:'  havinp^ 
invited  the  priestesses  to  his  house,  lie  directs  them  to  purily 
him  by  carrytnf^  around  him  an  onion-  or  n  little  dog."  When 
he  sees  a  luimtir,  or  one  sick  with  the  tjpiiepsy,  shuddering  for 
fear,  ho  spits  iuto  his  bosom/ 


MENANDER. 

342—291  B.  c. 

HniAinHKBy  of  Athensi  fhe  moet  distfngnislied  poet  of  tbo  New 
Comedj,*  WW  bom  about  the  year  342  B.  C.  Of  tlie  aotoal  eyente  of 


'  Thi<«  act  of  ablation  is  performed  in  honor  of  Hecate,  a  goddess  whom 
the  Athenians  particuiiu'l j  venerated*  The  connection  between  the  meeting 
of  thre*  poblio  roada,  and  tbis  godd«fs,  probably  arode  from  (he  (bree  offices 
which  ?he  f?ufftaineil,  nnd  the  three  nanioH  hy  v.-hich  sho  waa  called,  viz., 
'fiaciTJi,  or  Uecato,  in  heU;  Xv<»fp,  or  the  MooUi  in  heavaiH  and  A^i^/w,  or 
IHana,  on  earth. 

'  The  OBk>n  was  thought,  by  Ibt  jBgyptlaiui,  to  poteaM  paonliar  virtaM, 

and  wafl  worshipped  by  them. 

'  The  anoii>nt«  ofleu  performed  lastrations,  by  carrying  n  little  dog  round 
about  tba  paraon  to  be  purified;  and  tboaght  that  no  evil  could  ever  after 
hn]>;i  n  to  him  :  the  do;^  being  an  animid  of  defence,  and  theftt  being  no 
aperture  in  the  circle  for  harm  to  enfcer. 

*  The  spitting  into  the  boeom,  waa  one  way  to  arort  ftMeinatioiHi :  Ibr  eemo 
omens  wero  observed  to  be  averted  by  spitting  at  them — nn  act  of  abhorrence 
ani!  dipgusl.  See  my  "Gompendiam  of  Oreoiaa  Aotiquitiea,"  Part  V. 
Chap.  13. 

*  Comedy  among  the  Athenians  was  divided  into  tbo  Old,  the  MitidU^ 
and  the  New.  The  OM  Comtdy  began  with  Epicharmus  of  Cos,  about  470 
B.  C,  and  included  five  other  poets,  namely,  Cralinos,  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phaaef ,  Pber^rates^  and  Plato  the  Comie,  so  called  to  dtstingatah  bim  from 

the  phibi?opher  uftlie  Fame  name.  Of  all  i)f  thofe,  e.\cept  Ari.«to[ihane-»,  wo 
have  nothing  but  fragments  loft.  The  chief  subjects  of  the  Old  Comedy 
were,  passing  events,  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  characters  and  deeds  of 
loading  chieft;  in  abort,  everything  pertaining  to  public  and  private  affairs. 
No  citizen?  w»'re  secure  from  it.-"  attacks,  and  it  was  obviously  liable  to  great 
abuse,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  treatment  of  Sooratei  bv  Aristophanes.  It 
eontinned  nntil  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyranta,  B.  0*  404,  when  a  law 
wn?  ennrtc^l  -r  rnfiiltiting  the  u^e  of  living  oharactor"!  and  real  nniuec,  nnd 
also  of  the  Parabttsis  {ja^aI^^k)  of  the  Cborna.*  Then  arose  the  Middle 
ComsJft  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  waa  the  exolnslon  of  personal  aatire. 
It  consisted,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  parodies  c<<  filter  poets.  Of  this 
we  have  but  a  few  in^ignifie:uit  .scraps  left,  from  AriptophancF  nf  Ilhode«,  nnd 
Alexis  of  Thurii.  The  Acw  Comtniy  belongs  wholly  to  the  Aluxaudiiau 
period  of  Greek  literatore.   In  thia  the  Cboroa  wholly  disappeared,  and 

*  lu  whick  the  Chomif  cAmo  forward  and  oddreued  the  andlcuce  ia  the  poet's 
aamcL  See  aote  ea  page  186. 
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his  life  wd  know  but  Utile.  He  enjoyed  the  frIendBhip  of  Demetrius 
Fhalerens,  whose  attention  was  Urst  drawn  to  him  bj  admiration  of 
his  works.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  death  all  are  agrsed,  that  he 
was  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  harbor  of  the  Fimns,  abont 
291  B.  C. 

Menander  began  to  write  abont  the  age  of  twentj,  and  is  said  to 
hare  composed  one  hundred  plajs,  of  whioh  we  possess  bnt  a  veiy 
few  fragments.  TIm  loss  of  his  pieoes  is  the  moie  to  be  regretted,  as 
thej  are  spoken  of  by  the  anoients  with  great  admiration.  The  high 
praise  bestowed  npon  him  bj  Qointilian  attestSy  of  itself;  his  great 
merit.  Sk>me  idea  of  his  manner  maj  be  obtained  from  the  imitations 
of  him  in  Terence ;  and  Gomberlaod,  in  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
nnmber  of  the  Obserrer,  has  some  Judicious  and  escoellent  remarks 
npon  his  plajs,  accompanied  with  select  fhigments,  from  which  we 
take  the  following 

axmcuLfi  OF  the  pagan  c£B£moni£s  of  lustration. 

If  your  complaints  were  serioas,  *twonld  be  well 

You  soagbt  a  serioaa  cure ;  but  for  weak  minds 

Weak  iniMlioines  auflice.    (Jo,  call  arouDd  you 

The  woiueu  with  their  purifying  water; 

Drug  it  with  salt  and  lentilsi  and  then  take 

A  treble  sprinkling  from  tbe  Iioly  mess : 

Now  pparf-h  your  heart ;  if  thnt  n-imnch  yoU  not, 

Theu,  and  then  only,  you  are  truly  pure. 


Lira. 

The  lot  of  all  most  fortunate  is  his, 

Who,  having  stayed  Just  long  enough  on  earth 

To  ft  ast  his  sight  with  the  fair  face  of  Nature, 

Hun,  sea,  and  clouds,  and  heaven's  bright  starry  fires. 

Drops  without  pain  into  an  early  grave. 

For  what  Is  life^  the  longest  life  of  man, 

But  the  same  scene  repeated  o'er  and  o*erf 

A  frw  more  lingcrini?  days  to  ]><*  consumed 

In  throups  and  crowds,  witb  sliarp»rrs,  knaves,  and  thieves;— 

From  such  tbe  speedietit  nddauce  is  the  best. 


instond  of  indulging  in  personal  saiire  wiUi  the  vfe  of  reel  names  like  the 

0/(f,  or  turning  into  Itj  licmn--  pnrorlir^  tho  veraea  and  theroc<)  of  other  poet* 
like  the  middle,  aimed  more  to  paiui  manners.  "The  New  Comedy,"  says 
Schlegel,  *'iB  a  mixtere  of  serioasness  and  mirth.  The  poet  no  longer  tarns 
poetry  and  the  world  into  ridicule,  but  endeavors  to  discover  what  is  ridicu- 
loufi  in  the  ohjf><«t«  thpm«e!vp?i ;  painting  what  orcn«ion"  mirth  both  in  cha- 
racter«i  and  Kiluaiions*.  "  For  eorue  remarks  on  the  Theatre  of  the  Qreektf, 
MS  my    Compendien  of  Grecian  Aatiqnitles,"  Pari  VI.  Chapter  10. 
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NATURE  OF  ENYT. 

Thon  «(»om'6t  to  me,  young  man,  not  to  perceive 
That  everything  contains  within  itself 
The  seeds  and  sources  of  its  own  corruption : 
The  oaukering  met  corrodes  the  hrightest  steel : 
The  motli  frets  out  your  garment,  and  the  worm 
Eats  its  slow  way  into  the  solid  oak  ; 
But  Ku?y,  of  all  evil  things  the  worst, 
The  Mme  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  forever, 
Saps  and  eonaumes  the  heart  in  which  it  lurks. 


TRUE  U8B  OF  RICHES. 

Weak  is  the  vanity,  that  boasts  of  riches, 

For  they  are  fleeting  things  ;  were  they  not  such, 

Conld  they  he  yours  to  all  sncoeeding  time, 

*Twere  wise  to  let  non<^  sli.ire  in  the  possession ; 

But,  if  whate'er  you  have  is  held  of  Fortune, 

And  not  of  right  inherent,  why,  ray  father, 

Why  witli  such  niggardly  jeuluusy  engross 

What  the  next  hour  maj  ravish  from  yonr  grasp, 

And  oast  into  some  worthless  favorite's  lap  ? 

Snatoli  then  the  swift  occasion  while  'tis  yours; 

Tut  this  unstable  boon  to  nolile  uses ; 

Poster  the  wants  of  men,  impart  your  wealth, 

And  purchase  friends;  *twiU  be  more  lasting  treasure, 

And,  when  misfortune  cornea,  your  heat  resonroe. 


&XCil£S  m  BAR  TO  CARE. 

NeVr  trust  me,  Fhanias,  but  I  thought  till  now, 
That  you  rioh  fellows  had  the  knack  of  sleeping 
A  good  sound  nap,  that  held  yon  for  the  night ; 
And  not  like  us  poor  rocnf??,  who  to?s  and  turn, 
Sicrhiiig  *^Ah  mc/"  and  grumbling  at  our  duns: 
But  now  I  find,  in  spite  of  all  your  money. 
Yon  rest  no  better  than  your  needy  neighbors, 
And  sorrow  is  the  common  lot  of  all. 


KNOW  THTSBLF  AND  OTHERB. 

You  say,  not  al\vay>  wisely,  "Know  ThysklfI" 
Know  others,  olleiiUmcd,  is  the  better  maxim. 
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BAD  TSUPBR. 

Of  all  V>.i<l  Ihin;.^-,  l>y  whii  li  mankind  t\T(*  carat, 
Their  own  bad  teiu^nirs  bureljir  aru  the  wui^st. 


THEOCRITUS. 

FLOPBIIBBD  ABOUT  270  B.  0. 

This  celebrated  pastoral  and  epigrammatic  poet  was  a  native  of  Syra- 
Olue,  and  in  early  life  passed  some  time  in  Magna  Qraecia,  and  at  the 
ItUnd  of  Cofl.  AftorwardB  he  went  to  Alexandria,  in  Bgjpt,  on  the 
invitation  of  Ptolenf^  Fhiladelphns,  whom  enlogiom  he  oompoeedy 
and  at  whoie  eonrt  he  heoame  aoqoainted  with  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent poete  and  loholan  of  the  ageJ  After  spending  some  yean  at 
Alexandria,  he  retnraed  to  his  native  island,  Sleilj,  where  he  died, 
hat  at  what  precise  period  Is  not  known. 

Theoeritns,  whom  Virgil  has  oloselj  imitated  in  his  Bacolios,  was 
the  father  of  hnooUo  poetry  as  a  hranoh  of  Greek  literatom.  He 
wrote  in  the  Dorie  dialect,  which  in  his  hands  heoame  soft  and 
flowing,  and  his  poetiy  is  marked  hy  the  strength  and  Tivaeity  of 
original  genins.  Ererything  is  distinct,  peculiar,  IndiTidnalised,  and 
hrooght  strongly  and  closely  to  the  eye  and  nndeistanding  of  the 
reader)  so  as  to  stamp  the  impression  of  rsalitj*  His  humor  is  ehiefly 
akown  in  the  portraiture  of  middle  rank,  otty  life :  where  it  abounds 
with  strokes  of  character  that  are  not  confined  to  ancient  times  or 
national  peculiarities,  but  suit  all  ages  and  all  climates.  "  That  which 
distingaishes  him/'  F^njg  Drjden,  "from  all  other  poets,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  which  raises  him  even  ahore  Virgil  in  his  Eclogues,  is 
the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  passions,  and  the  natural  expressions 
of  them  in  words  so  becoming  a  pa:storal.  A  simplicity  shines  through- 
out all  he  writes.  He  is  softer  than  Ovirl,  and  touches  the  passions 
more  delicately.  Even  his  Doric  di.il  ett  has  an  incomparable  sweet- 
ness in  its  olownishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her  country  russet, 
and  with  her  Yorkshire  tone.  This  it  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imi- 

'  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  Tereion  of  the  Hebrew  6i;n|>- 
tares-'"  the  Septuagint,"  was  msde  at  Alexandria. 
22 
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late,  because  the  severity  of  the  Bomau  languagu  bad  denied  hiip  that 
advantage.  Spenser  had  endeavored  it  in  his  'Shepberd^s  Calendar/ 
bat  it  can  never  succeed  in  English.*' 

Accord iug  to  Pope,  Theocritus  "excels  all  otbers  in  nature  and  sim- 
plicity ;  his  dialect  alone  has  a  secret  charm  in  it,  which  no  writer 
besides coiild  ever  attain:^  and  Wharton  observes,  **Thefe  are  few 
images  and  sentiments  in  the  Bclognes  of  Virgil,  but  what  are  drawn 
from  the  Idjls  of  Theocritus ;  in  whom  there  ia  a  mral,  romantie  wild* 
uess  of  tbougbt,  heightened  by  the  Doric  dialect,  with  snch  lively 
pictures  of  the  passions,  and  of  simple  unadorned  nature,  as  are  in> 
finitely  pleasing/' 

The  collection  of  poetry  that  we  possess  under  the  name  of  Theo- 
critus, consists  of  thirty  Idyls*  and  twenty*two  epigrams,  which,  it  is 
said  were  first  collected  by  the  grammarian  Artemidorus,  B.  C.  180*' 
The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  his  manner  and  spirit 

TU£  YOUXU  UEOCULES.  - 

It  chanced  upon  a  time,  when  Hercales 

Was  ten  months  oM,  him  with  bis  brother  twin, 

Til!"  yonnaer  by  a  niglit,  ',v!umi  ficshly  batlif  l, 
And  i^uckled  full  with  lailk,  Alcineua  placuil 
Within  the  brazen  shield  Amphitryon  strippM 
From  Ptelerans,  when  he  fell  in  fight. 
Then  tlie  fair  woman,  toneliiiig  with  her  hand 
The  head  of  both  the  inf.mts,  whiaper'd  thus  : 
"isleep,  oh  my  boys  I  a  gentle  sleep:  the  sleep 
That  wakes  again :  sleep,  sweetest  souls  1  dear  twinn ! 
Bleep,  happy  brothers  !  happy  till  the  dawn !" 

i^he  spoke,  and  nx  k'd  the  ample  shield  ;  and  them 
Sleep  oven-aino.    But,  when  in  middle  night 
The  Bear  turu'd  wer^teriug,  near  Orioir:^  6tar,  * 
And  he  his  shoulder  broad  displayed  in  heaven, 
Then,  brooding  many  mischiefs,  .Tuno  sent 
Two  heninns  rnmif^ters  :  riislling.      ihi'v  rolTd, 
On  azure  spires,  they,  'twixt  the  hollow  chinks 
Of  the  wide  mansion's  gate-posts,  glided  in 
Athwart  the  threshold,  goaded  by  her  threats, 
There  to  devour  the  infant  Hercules. 
They,  grovelling:  on  tlio  onrth,  still  rollM  along 
On  their  blood-pamper'd  bellies  :  as  they  went 


*  What  the  Qrcek  termed  Idyls  we  might  call,  ]>erl)ai     '*  Fugitive 

Poetry." 

Editions:  Wharton Oxford,  4to.  1770;  Brunck'e.  4to.  1772  ;  Hein- 
dorfs,  8vo.  1810;  Jacob's,  Halle,  1826;  Meineke's,  12mo.  Lei|>sic.  1826. 
The  Engli.sh  trunvlattons  are  by  Creech,  LoDdoD,  1721 ;  Fawkes,  London, 
1767;  Polwhele,  Balh,  17»3i  Chapmaii,  IBU. 
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Tliey  sliot  a  tlamo  malignant  from  their  oros, 

And  dropp'd  a  poidonous  foam.    But  when  they  came 

Close  nigh  the  babes,  with  forkj-qairering  tongues 

Licking  their  papinj;  jaws,  both  waked  at  onoe; 

Alcmon.i's  darling  cliildren  ;  both,  at  once. 

Sprang  up  awake  ;  for  they  were  in  tlie  eye 

Of  all-o'erseeing  Jore :  and  sadden  light 

Flashed  through  the  chamber.   One  shrlek'd  out  aload, 

Fueling  the  noxious  snakes,  that  slippery  crept 

Within  the  hollow  bucklor's  rim,  and  scnrpd 

At  their  grim  fangs :  so  struggling  with  his  feet 

He  discomposed  the  soft  and  woolira  cloak, 

An<l  spurti'd  it  loose  from  off  him,  and  was  fain 

To  fly.    The  ot]i«T  faced  tliom  fnll,  and  ^^.mz.mI 

With  straining  grasp,  and  bonnd  them  hard  in  knots, 

Squeezing  the  serpents'  necks,  abhorred  of  heaven, 

Where  lurked  the  heinous  poison.   They  their  spires 

Coil'd  round  the  later  born  and  snokini;  ha  he, 

Who  Ti<>'c!r  with  ti'ar?^  liad  wet  hi'^  nnrsf's  lireast  ; 

And  loosed  again  their  writhing  fuldn,  and  shrank 

With  agonizing  scales,  and  strove  to  ^Hp 

Prom  the  constraining  knot.   Alcmena  heard 

The  tumult,  and,  first  waking,  sudden  cried ; 

"Rise,  my  Amphitryo:  for  a  «tiivering  fear 

Seizes  upon  me:  rise;  nor  wait  to  bind 

Tlie  sandals  on  thj  feet.   Dost  thou  not  hear 

Our  youngest  son,  how  lond  his  cries  ?  and  to! 

l)i.««cem'^t  thou  not,  that  in  nntitii.  ly  night 

Th"  walls  are  visible,  as  in  the  nliiue 

Of  the  clear  morning  ?  something,  husband  dear! 

Something  of  strange  and  of  miracnlons 

Is  now'within  our  dwelling :  yea,  even  now." 

She  said;  nn  1  h",  coraplyinc^  with  his  «?^»nnse. 
Descended  from  the  bed,  and  roach'd  his  hand 
To  grasp  in  haste  liis  high-wrought  sword,  that  still 
Close  at  the  cedar-framed  conoh*B  head, 
Hung  on  a  nail :  he  snatch'd  the  twisted  thong, 
And,  with  his  left  hand,  drew  the  scabhard  oflT, 
Fram'd  of  the  lote-tree.    Suddenly  again 
The  chamber  sank  in  gloom :  then  lond  he  call'd 
Tlie  iiu'nials,  hrt  athiiiii  hard  in  slumbers  deep: 
"Snatch  (luick  a  hiirning  firehraiid  from  tlin  heafth| 
My  servallt^* !  hasto,  unh.ir  your  doois.  atid  risOi 
Mjr  trusty  servants  1"  so  he  call  d  aloud  ; 
And  straight  the  menials  came,  eaoh  in  his  hand 
A  flaming  torch  ;  and  all  the  house  was  filUd 

With  Mu'  \rid.>-hastentnc  throntr.    They,  when  thejT  Saw 

The  little  Hercules,  who  firmly  grasp  d 

The  two  huge  serpents  in  hi:i  straining  hands, 

Shriek'd  out :  but  he  stretched  in  Amphitryon's  view 

Tlie  gasping  snakes ;  and,  in  his  joy,  lenp'd  up 

Like  a  young  child ;  and  laughingly  before 
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His  father's  feet  oast  the  fell  monsters  down, 
Lethargio  now  In  death.   Alomena  laid 
The  fro  ward  Iphioles  upon  her  breast ; 

The  whilst  Aiiiiihitrro  placed  the  other  habe 
Bfnoatli  tho  llin-oy  cloak  :  ami  son>;ht  airaiu 
TUo  bed,  which  he  hud  lelt,  uud  brukeu  bleep. 


TBTBSI8  AND  THE  OOATBXBB.* 

TTiyrm.    Yon  hre^Tv  pinp,  whose  foliaLre  shades  the  Springs, 
lu  many  a  vocal  whisper  sweetly  sings  ; 
Sweet  too  the  murmuriugs  of  thy  breathing  reed : 
Thine,  Goatherd,  next  to  Pan,  is  mnsio's  meed. 

Gwitherd,   Sweeter  thy  warbllngs  tlmn  the  streams  that  glide 
Down  the  smooth  rook,  so  mnsloal  a  tide, 

If  one  white  owe  reward  the  Muse's  strain, 
A  f^tall-fed  lamb  awaits  tho  sh<»phprd  swain; 
But  if  the  gentler  lambkiu  please  the  ^ine, 
Then,  tnnefol  Thyrsis,  shall  the  ewe  be  thine. 

Thyrsia,    Say,  wiit  thou  rest  thee  on  this  shelving  bed, 
By  the  cool  tamarisk's  shady  bower  o'erspread  f 
Come,  wilt  thou  charm  the  wood-nymphs  with  thy  tay  f 
I'll  feed  thy  goats,  if  thoa  oonsent  to  play. 

GoathertL    I  dare  not,  shepherd,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
My  pipe  to  rustic  iru-lotlit's  attuno. 
Tis  Pan  we  fear;  froiu  huuliiig  he  returns 
As  all  iu  silence  hashed  the  noon-day  burns, 
And,  tired,  reposes  *mid  the  woodland  scene, 
Whilst  on  his  nostrils  sits  a  bitter  spleen. 
But  come  (since  Daplmis'  woes  to  tlici*  are  known, 
And  well  we  deem  tho  rural  muse  thy  own), 
Let  na  at  ease  beneath  that  elm  recline, 
Where  sculptured  Naiads  o*er  their  fount  recline. 
While  cay  I'riapns  Lrnarda  the  swi'et  retreat, 
Aud  oaks'  wide  brandies  shade  yon  pa>toral  seat ; 
And  Thyrsls,  if  thou  sing  so  soft  a  strain 
As  erst  contending  with  the  Libyan  swain, 
Tlirice  shalt  thon  milk  that  goat  for  snoh  a  lay; 
Two  kirls  slm  roarf,  yrt  fills  two  pails  a  flay. 
With  this  ril  stake  (o'erlaid  witli  wax  it  stanfls. 
And  smells  just  recent  from  the  graver's  hands) 
Hy  large  two-handled  onp,  rich  wrought  and  deep, 
Around  whoso  rim  pale  ivy  seems  to  creep. 
With  h«»licTn-5e'  entwined  ;  small  tendrils  hold 
Its  saffron  fruit  in  many  a  clasping  fold ; 


'  Thyrffin.  at  the  r«<iiie«t  of  hi*  friend  the  Qoafherd,  Eings  the  fate  of 
Daphnis,  who  died  for  lore  ;  nn<1     rewarded  for  hlf  SOng  with  a  mileb  goat 

and  a  pii^louU  cup  of  mvA  Ix.-aatilul  *ru!iiture. 

*  A  crectpiug  plant  bearing  ii  ^elluw  ilowcr  or  froit. 
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Within,  high  touched,  a  female  llgiirf»  sliin«^s. 

Her  cawl,  her  vest — how  soft  the  waving  linos  I 

And  near,  two  jonths,  lyright  ringlets  graoe  their  browa, 

Breathe  in  alternate  strife  their  amoroua  tows. 

On  ench  by  turns  tlie  faithless  fair  one  smiles, 

And  v'i'^s  tlie  rival  i)air  with  wanton  wiles  ; 

Brimiui,  through  paii.Hion,  swell  their  twinkling  eyes, 

And  their  fdll  boaoma  heave  with  fraitleaa  aigha  t 

Amidrtt  the  scene,  A  fisher,  grnj  in  years, 

On  the  roneh  snmnnt  of  a  rwk  .ipporrr^. 

And  laboring  with  one  effort  as  he  sjtantis 

To  throw  his  large  net,  drags  it  with  both  handa. 

So  moacolar  hia  Hmba  attract  the  sight. 

You'd  swear  the  fisher  strained  with  all  his  might ; 

Round  hif  hoar  neck  each  swelHncr  vein  diaplajrs 

A  vigor  worthy  youth's  robuster  days. 

Next,  red-ripe  grapes  in  bending  cl asters  grow; 

A  hoy  to  watch  the  vineyard  sits  below; 

Two  foxpH  round  him  skulk — this  slyly  gapea 

To  catch  a  luscious  morsel  of  the  grapes, 

Whilst  that  in  amhunh,  aiming  at  the  sorip, 

Thinka  it  too  sweet  a  moment  to  let  slip, 

And  cries,  '*  It  Buits  my  tooth ;  the  little  dnnoe, 

I'll  send  him  dinnerlof???  away  for  once." 

He,  idly  busy  with  his  rush-bound  reeds, 

Weaves  locust-traps,  nor  scrip  nor  vineyard  heeds* 

Flexile  aronnd  its  aide  the  acanthna  twined, 

Strikes  as  a  miracle  of  art  the  mind. 

Tlii"^  cnp  (from  Calydon  it  crossed  the  Rcas) 

I  bought  for  a  she  goat  and  new-made  cheese. 

As  yet  unsoiled,  nor  toaehed  by  lip  of  mine, 

Mj  friend !  this  maaterpleoe  of  wood  be  thine  1 

For  thy  loved  hymn  so  sweet,  a  willhicr  meed, 

Bure  sweeter  flows  not  from  the  pa^^toral  reed ! 

Thyrnis,    Begin,  sweet  Mn^os.  the  bucolic  strain, 
'Tis  Thyrsis  sing.n,  'tis  Tbyrsis.  yKtua's  swain  I 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  in  what  sequester'd  grove  V 
Where  wero  ye.  Nymphs,  when  Daphnls  pined  with  love  f 
Did  ye  on  Pindtis'  steepy  top  reside, 
Or  where  through  Tenipe  Penens  rolls  his  tide? 
For  neither  were  yo  playing  on  the  steeps 
Of  ^tna,  nor  by  famed  Anapus'  deeps, 
Nor  yet  where  Acis  laves  Sicilian  plains — 
(Be^n,  ye  Nine,  yoor  sweet  bncolio  strains.) 


'  How  •zqaisitcly  iiM  Milton  imitated  this  in  hi«  Lyoidaa  ! 

**  Wh«r«  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  renomeleH  deep 
Cloeed  o>r  thu  heed  of  yunr  Iot«h1  Lyetdw? 

Por  nohh'T  \vit>-  \'>n  iiI,tyitiLr  ■ii  (Ik'  sf.-.-ji 
Whoro  y<tur  u!d  Uarii<«  lb**  l«ini"ii-i  Druids  lip, 
?iyr  ou       "liAggy  top  of  Mon;i  liigli. 

ffor  yet  where  l>eva  ^prt      ber  wizard  itream.*' 
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Him  savage  panthers  in  wild  woods  deplored, 
For  liim  fleroe  wo1t«s  and  fiercer  lions  roar'd, 
Bulls,  steers,  and  heifem  waird  their  shepherdniirain — 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  your  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 

First  from  the  mountain  wingi'd  Hermes  came; 

"  Aht  wLeuoe,"  he  cried,  '*  proceedsi  this  fatal  llame  ? 

What  Nymph,  0  Daphnia,  steals  tbj  heart  vmjV* 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 

The  goatherdf,  hinds,  and  slieplierds,  all  inquhr'd 

What  sorrow  ail'd  him,  and  what  forer  tit'di 

Priapos  eante,  toft  pity  in  his  eye, 

"  And  why  this  grief,"  lie  said,  **ah,  Daphnia,  wh/T*— 

Silent  lie  sate,  consnmiiiK  in  his  prin. 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  tlic  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 

Next  Venus'  self  the  hapless  youth  addrest, 

With  faint  foro*d  smiles,  bnt  anger  at  her  breast : 

"  Daphnis,  you  boasted  you  could  Loye  sabdae. 

But  toll  me.  b'H  TK)t  Lovo  defeated  you? 

Alas,  you  sunk  beneath  liiji  mighty  sway." 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 

**  Ah,  cmel  Venus  V*  Daphnis  thns  b^an, 

"Venus  al)borr'd !  Venus,  thou  curse  to  man  ! 

T<^o  true,  alas  !  thou  say'st  that  Love  has  won  ; 

Tuo  sure  thy  triumphs  mark  my  setting  san. 

Henee  to  thy  swain,  to  Ida,  queen,  airajt" 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bnoolio  lay.) 

*'  There  bowering  oaks  will  compass  yon  around, 

Here  low  cyjiei-na  scarcely  shadof?  tin;  pround  : 

llcro  bcea  with  hollow  hums  disturb  the  day." 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bnooUo  lay.) 

"  Adonis  feeds  his  flocks,  though  passing  fair ; 

With  his  keen  darts  he  wounds  the  flyinir  hare, 

And  hunts  the  beasts  of  prey  through  wood  and  plain." 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 

"  Say — ^if  again  arm'd  Diomed  tfaoo  see« 

I've  conquered  Daphnis,  and  now  challenge  thee  : 

Dar'st  thou,  bold  chief,  with  me  renew  the  fray  V* 

«*»»««* 

(Cease,  Muses,  cease  the  sad  bu<""ili>  strain.) — 

Now  give  me  cup  and  goat,  tliut  i  may  drain 

Her  milk,  a  sweet  libation  to  the  Nlne^ 

Another  day  a  loftier  aong  be  mine  t 

Goatherd.  0  be  thy  month  with  figs  JBgilean  flird, 

An<l  drops  of  honey  on  thy  lips  distill'd  ! 
Thine  is  tiie  cup  (for  sweeter  far  thy  voice 
Than  when  in  Spring  the  grasshoppers  rejoice). 
Sweet  is  its  smell,  as  though  the  blissftil  honrs 
Had  newly  dipp'd  it  in  their  fragrant  showers. 
Come,  ri<-  '  let  Thyrsis  milk  thee — kids,  forbear 
Your  gambols — lo !  the  wanton  goat  is  there. 
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CUAEACXEa  OF  PTOLEMY  FH1LAD£LPHUB. 

What  is  his  character  ?   A  rojal  spirit 

To  point  out  geniuB  and  encourage  merit ; 

The  poet's  friend,  humane,  and  good,  and  kind ; 

Of  manners  gentle.  an-I  of  gonerous  mind. 

He  marks  his  friend,  but  more  lie  marks  his  foe ; 

His  hand  !b  ever  ready  to  bestow : 

Request  with  reason,  and  he'll  grant  the  thing. 

And  what  he  gives,  he  gives  it  like  a  king.' 


THE  HONEY  STEALER. 

As  Cnpid  once,  the  arrantV  rogne  alive, 

Robbed  the  sweet  treasures  of  the  fragrant  hive, 
A  bee  the  frolic  urchin's  finirer  stnng. 
With  many  a  loud  complaint  his  hands  he  wrung  } 
Stamped  wild  the  ground,  his  rosy  finger  blew, 
And  straight  in  anguish  to  his  mother  ilew: 
"Mother,"  he  cried,  In  tears  all  frantlo  drowned, 
"  'Twa^  but  n  lTtt|f»        nnd  what  a  wound!" 
But  she,  with  smiles,  hur  hapless  boy  surveyed, 
And  thus,  iu  chiding  accents,  sweetly  said : 
*'0f  thee  a  tmer  type  is  nowhere  found, 
Who,  thoogh  so  little,  giv*Bt  so  great  a  wound." 


EPITAPH  ON  EUBYMEDON. 

Here  doomed  in  early  life  to  die, 
Burymedon,  thy  relioa  lie! 


'  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  wns  a  prince  of  great  learnini?,  and  a  zcalon«  pro- 
moter and  encourager  of  it  in  others,  ao  indiutriotts  collector  of  books,  and 
a  generous  patron  to  all  those  wlio  were  eminent  In  any  branch  of  literature. 
The  fame  of  his  generosity  drew  seven  celebrated  poot^  to  his  court,  who, 
from  their  number,  were  called  the  Pleiades  :  the?e  were  Aratas,  Theocrit«!», 
Calliniaehus,  Lycophron,  Apollooius,  Nieunder  and  Philious.  To  him  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  called  the  Septuagint. 
Notwithstanding  his  pectiliar  tasto  for  the  sciences,  yet  he  n|i{)lieil  liimself 
with  indefatigable  industry  to  buatness,  studying  all  possible  methods  to 
render  hissnhjeets  happy,  and  raise  his  dominions  to  a  nourishing  oonditlon. 
Athenseas  called  him  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  of  his  age ;  and  Appian 
say?,  that  a?  he  was  the  nio?t  mnj;nificent  and  p^enerous  of  all  kinfi^.'--  in  Inying 
out  his  money,  so  ho  was  of  all  the  mo.'^t  skiU'ui  and  indastriou8  in  rnising  it. 
He  built  an  incredilite  number  of  cities,  and  left  so  many  other  pnblie  monn- 
ment"  nf  his  magnilicenco,  thnt  all  works  of  nn  <^Ttravageat  taste  and  gran- 
deur were  proverbially  called  Phiiadelphian  works. 

*  For  arrantest,  or  most  arrant. 
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Thy  littlo  wandering  son  wc  see, 
While  the  cold  earth  ineloseB  thee. 

Yet  is  thy  spirit  witli  the  Vilest, 
Knthronefl  nmid  tli»'  rcalm-^  of  rost ; 
And  alt  shall  watch,  with  duteous  care 
For  thj  dear  sake,  the  infant  heir. 


THI  DISTAFF.* 

Distaff!  qnioV  iTnplernent  of  busy  thrift, 
Which  careful  housewives  ply,  blue-eyed  Athene's  gift, 
We  go  to  rich  Miletus,  where  is  seen 
The  fane  of  Cypris  'mid  the  rashes  green : 
Praying  to  mighty  Zeus,  for  voya.t(e  fair, 
Thither  to  Nicias  would  I  now  repair, 
Delighting,  and  delighted  by  my  host, 
Whom  the  sweet-speaking  Graces  love  the  most 
Of  all  their  favorites  ;  thee,  distaff  bright! 
Of  ivory  wrnntrht,  with  art  most  exqoiaite, 
A  pr<'sont  for  his  lovely  wife  I  take. 
With  her  thou  many  Tarious  works  shall  make  : 
Garments  for  men,  and  sueh  as  women  wear, 
Of  silk,  whose  color  is  the  sea-blue  clear. 
And  she  so  diligent  a  housewife  is, 
That  ever,  for  well-ankled  Thengenis, 
Thrice  in  a  year  are  shorn  the  willing  ^jheep 
Of  the  fine  fleeoes,  whioh  for  her  they  keep. 
She  loves  what  love  right-minded  women  all ; 
For  never  should  a  thriftless  prodigal 
Own  thee  with  my  consent ;  'twere  shame  and  pity! 
Since  thou  art  of  that  most  renowned  city,' 
Batlt  by  Corinthian  Archias  erewhile, 
Tlio  marrow  of  the  whole  Sicilian  isle. 
But  in  the  house  of  that  physician  wise, 
InBtruoted  how  by  wholesome  remedies 
Prom  hnman  kind  diseases  to  repel, 
Thou  shall  in  future  with  louians  dwell, 
In  beautiful  Milftus;  that  tlie  fame 
For  the  best  distaff  Thengenis  may  claim, 
And  thou  mayst  ever  to  her  mintl  suggest 
The  memory  of  her  song-loving  gnest. 
The  worth  of  ofTering  from  friend  we  prise, 
Hoi  in  the  gift  but  iu  the  giver  lies. 


'  This  sweet  dittv  was  written  to  commend  an  ivory  distaff,  which  the  po«t, 
about  to  sail  for  Miletus,  intended  as  a  preieitt  for  Theugenis,  the  wife  of 
Nicia.'!,  the  j>hy,sifinn.  Tnilor  the  semblance  of  leaching  the  distuff  what 
sort  of  a  mistress  it  is  about  to  hav«,  be  cleverly  and  gracefully  praises  a 
most  honorable  matron  and  her  bashand. 

'  Syracuse,  the  eapttal  of  Sicily,  laid  onee  to  have  had  nearly  a  milUea  of 
inhabitants. 
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CLBANTHES. 
PLOtJBIBHBD  ABOtrr  264  B.  c 

Cleantbbs,  a  Ktoic  philosopher,  wns  bom  at  Assos  in  Troafi,  aboat 
300  B.  C.  He  llrst  placed  himself  under  Crater,  and  then  under  ZeoOi 
whose  faithful  disciple  he  continned  for  nineteen  years.  Being  very 
poor,  in  order  to  pay  his  master  the  necessary  fee  for  his  inatraotionB, 

he  worked  the  iivf^nU'T  part  of  the  night  in  drawing  water  for  gardens; 
and  as  lie  spent  the  day  in  pliilosophioal  pursuits,  and  had  no  yisiblo 
means  of  support,  he  was  suinraoned  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  to 
account  for  his  way  of  living.'  The  judges^,  on  hearing  his  case,  were 
so  delighted  witli  tlie  evidences  of  liis  industrs-,  which  ho  pro<luced, 
that  they  voted  hiin  ten  rninnr,'^  tho^igh  Zeno  would  not  i)ermit  liim  to 
accept  it.  At  the  death  of  Zeuo,  B.  C.  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded  him 
in  "rliool.  Uis  poverty  was  relieved  l>y  a  jnesent  of  30UU  minx 
from  Antigonus.    He  died  at  tlie  advanced  aire  of  eiglity. 

r!<'anthes  wrote  numerous  treatises  upon  moral  and  philosophical 
subjects,  but  nothing  is  extaut  but  his  "  Hymn  to  Zens."  Tliis  con- 
tains some  exalted  views  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  has 
declared  that  "  it  is,  perliaps,  tlie  iiijest  piece  of  pure  unadulterated 
natural  religion  to  be  found  in  the  whole  heathen  world.'* 

HYMN  TO  JUPITKR. 

Host  glorfoas  of  th*  immorUl  Powers  above ! 

Oh  thou  of  many  names  !  mysterious  Jovo  I 
For  evermore  Almighty!  Nature's  source! 
That  govem'st  all  things  in  their  order'd  coarse  I 
All-hail  to  thee  I  since,  innocent  of  blame, 
B*en  mortal  creatures  maj  address  thy  name ; 
For  all  that  breathe,  and  creep  the  lowl/ earkh| 
Echo  thy  being  with  reflected  birth ; 
Thee  will  I  slug,  thy  strength  for  aye  resound : 
The  nniTene,  that  rolls  this  globe  around, 
Mores  whcresoe*er  thy  plastic  inflaenoe  gaides, 
And,  dootile,  owns  the  Qod  whose  arm  prestdes. 


'  An  admirable  law  !  What  a  srattertng  tbero  would  bo  if  such  an  oii« 
were  enforeed  in  all  onr  larger  oitles  and  towns. 

^  The  Greek  \\yt  (Latin,  Minn),  was  worth  about  eighteen  dollars;  but 
according  to  the  valae  of  money  then,  the  ten  minie  would  now  be  worth 
$1000. 
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The  lightnings  are  thy  ministers  of  fre ; 

The  doable-fork'd,  aud  «ver  living  fire ; 

In  thy  uncoiiqaenble  hands  they  glow, 

And  at  the  flush  all  nature  <inakes  below. 

Thus,  tfninder-ariu'd,  tliou  dost  creation  draw 

To  one  immense,  inevitable  law : 

And,  with  the  TAiioiu  masa  of  breathing  lonts 

Thy  power  is  mingled,  and  thj  spirit  rolU. 

Pft'nrl  genins  of  creation!  all  tliuiL'*?  1)0W 

To  thee;  the  universal  monarcli  ihou  ! 

Kor  aught  is  done  without  thy  wise  control, 

On  earth,  or  eea,  or  round  th'  ethereal  pole» 

Save  when  the  wicked,  in  their  frenzy  blind, 

Act  o'er  the  follies  of  a  senseless  mind. 

Thou  curb  st  tli'  excess  ;  confusion  to  thy  sight 

Moves  regular ;  .the  nnloTelj  scene  bright. 

Thy  hand,  ednoing  good  from  evil,  brings 

To  one  apt  harmony  the  strife  of  tliini^s. 

One  ever-dui  iiii;  law  tstill  bind.s  the  whole, 

Though  shunu'd,  resisted,  by  the  sinner's  sonl. 

Wretches !  while  still  they  coarse  the  glittering  prize, 

The  law  of  Ood  elndes  their  ears  and  eyes. 

Life  then  were  virtue,  did  they  this  obey; 

But  wide  from  life's  chief  good  tliey  headlong  stray. 

Now  glory's  arduous  toils  the  breast  inflame ; 

Now  avarice  thirsts,  insensible  of  shame ; 

Now  cloth  unnerves  them  in  voluptuous  ease ; 

And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the  body  please. 

With  eager  haste  they  rusii  the  gulf  within, 

And  their  whole  sonls  are  centered  in  their  sin. 

But,  oh,  great  Jove !  by  whom  all  good  is  given  1 

Dweller  with  lightnings,  and  the  clouds  of  heaven  I 

Save  from  their  dreadful  error  lost  mankind  1 

Father  I  disperse  these  shadows  of  the  utindl 

Give  them  thy  pare  and  righteoas  law  to  know ; 

"Wherewith  thy  justice  governs  all  below. 

Thus  honor'd  by  the  knowledge  of  thy  way, 

Shall  men  that  honor  to  thyself  repay ; 

And  bid  thy  mighty  works  in  praises  ring ; 

As  well  befits  a  mortal's  lips  to  sing : 

More  blest,  nor  nion,  nor  heavenly  power?,  ran  be, 

Thau  when  their  songs  are  of  thy  law  aud  thee ! 
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CALLIMACUUS. 

rLOVBlSBSD  ABODT  2^  B.  C.  * 

Or  the  writings  of  this  most  distinguished  graiaiiiuiian,  critic,  and 
poet  of  the  AU'xaiKlri.in  period,  we  havo  only  a  fuw  hymns}  and  in- 
scriptions, llu  was  the  kiM-jHr  of  tlio  Alexandrian  lihrary  under 
Ptolemj  Philadelphus,  and  his  son  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  improved 
the  advanUges  whioh  that  great  Hbraiy  afforded  him,  by  writing  a 
Tory  comprebentiTO  Uatoiy  of  Groek  litoratore,  and  otbor  works  of 
litoraiy  oritiolsm,  whioh,  had  ihej  oome  down  to  aSj  would  be  of  in- 
eatimable  Talno.  Bat  aU  these  have  perished*  Of  his  poetical  pro* 
dnotions  there  are  extant  six  HymnSy  soTonty-three  Bplgrams,  and  a 
f6W  BleglesJ 

TUE  virgin's  OFFERI.NG  TO  VENUS.* 

A  shell,  Zephyritis,  is  all  that  I  am, 

First  fruits  from  St»lf»na  to  tTu-.-. 
Time  was,  that  a  nautilus  gayiy  1  swam, 
And  steerM  my  light  bark  on  the  sea. 

Then  hoisting  loy  own  little  yards  and  my  sail, 

I  swam  the  soft  breese  as  it  eame. 
And  rowed  with  my  feet,  if  a  oalm  did  prevail, 

And  thos,  Cypris,  got  I  mj  name* 

Bnt  oast  bj  the  waves  on  the  Itilian  shore, 

I  am  st*nt  for  a  plaything  to  thee, 
Vow  lifeless ;  the  sea  loving  halcyon  no  more 
Shall  brood  on  the  waters  for  me. 

Arsinue  1  ob,  may  all  grace  from  thy  hand 

On  Clinias'  daughter  alight ; 
From  Smyrna  sht    •  n  is  in  iEoUa's  land, 

And  sweet  be  her  gift  in  thy  sight. 

S.  Trevor. 


'  Editions  :  J.  A.  Ernesii's,  Leyden,  1791, two ▼olnmes  ;  Loesner*?,  Leipsic, 
1774,  8vo.  ;  Volzor'.H.  Lcipsio,  1817,  8vo.  ;  and  C.  F.  Bloomfield>,  Lon«l(U), 
ISld.  Trnnslations :  William  Dodd,  London,  4to.,  1755  i  U.  W.  lyUer, 
London,  1798. 

^  It  wu!»  a  cui'tom  amoripj  the  Creek  girls  on  the  eve  of  marriap*'',  to  rn- 
seorate  some  favorite  toy  of  their  childish  years  to  Vcduj,  and  happy  luiflii 
ths  bride  etteem  honelf,  if.  liico  our  Selena,  the  daughter  orOUniaa,  she  had 

it  in  her  power  to  present,  from  her  cabinet  of  ihelU  and  marine  curiosities, 
a  tribut*'  go  magnificent  a;*  that  of  tho  «htning  conch  of  the  niujtihiF.  The 
Vuuuii  ZepLyritis  (so  called  trian  th«-  |<ruu4t»ntory  of  Zcph^  riuu,  uear  Alex- 
andria, where  her  temple  stood)  was  also  callod  Chloris  and  Arsinoe,  and, 
in  Ibet,  was  no  other  thaii  th«  deified  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbof . 
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ANOTHER  VBII6I0N  OV  THS  SAUB. 

Qfip<  !i  nf  the  Zoplijr's  breezy  capp  !  to  thee 
This  pulish'd  sliell,  the  treaBuru  of  thij  sea, 
Her  earl  lent  offspring  young  Selena  bears, 
Joined  with  the  inceiiBe  of  her  maiden  pikjen. 
Krcwhilo  with  motion,  power,  and  sense  endtted| 
Alive  it  floated  on  the  parent  floocl  ; 
When,  if  the  gale  more  rudely  breathed,  it  gave 
lla  mtmil  laii  expanded  to  tbe  wave; 
Bat  while  the  billows  f^U  pt  wp^m  the  shorSi 
And  the  tempest nriti??  win. Is  forgot  to  roar, 
Like  «!onio  prouil  i.'.'i!Ii'y,  lloHtctl  on  the  tide, 
And  busy  feet  th«  want  of  oars  supplied. 
Shipwrecked  at  last  upon  th*  IfiUan  stmnd, 
It  now,  Arsinoe,  asks  thy  favorincr  hand. 
No  more  its  vow*?  tin;  plaintive  Halcyon  hail 
For  the  soft  breathings  of  a  western  gale  ; 
But  that,  O  mighty  queen,  thy  genial  power 
On  young  Seh;na  every  gift  may  shower, 
'J'liat  love  ^silh  beauteous  innocence  can  share; 
For  these,  and  only  these,  accept  the  prayer. 

Merivuie. 


THX  BATH  or  MINXBYA. 

«  BlaideDs!  in  times  of  old,  Minerva  loved 

A  fair  companion  with  <'Xceediug  lore, 
The  mother  of  Tire^ias  ;  nor  apart  ' 
Lived  they  a  moment. 

Yet  for  this  nymph,  this  mother,  was  reserved 

A  store  of  tears  ;  ay,  for  this  favor'd  nymph, 

Tlie  Y)loasinc  partner  of  Minerva's  hours. 

For  once,  on  Udlic(»i,  they  loosed  the  clasps, 

That  held  their  flowing  robes,  and  bathed  their  Umba 

In  Hippoorene,  that,  beanteons,  glided  by ; 

While  noonrlay  stillness  wrapp'd  the  Tnonntain  round* 

Both  laved  toerllier ;  'twas  the  time  of  noon; 

And  deep  the  stilly  silence  of  the  mount. 

When,  with  his  dogs  of  chase,  Tiresias  trod 

That  sacred  haunt.    The  darkening  down  Just  bloom'd 

Upon  liis  ohoek.    With  tliirst  unutterable 

Panting,  he  sought  that  fountain's  gushing  stream, 

Unhappy ;  and,  inrolnntary,  saw 

Wliat  mortal  eyes,  not  blameless,  may  behold. 

Minerva,  thoutrli  incensed,  thus  pitying  spoke: 

"  Wli(»  to  this  luckless  spot  conducted  thee, 

Oh  sou  of  Everus  ?  who  sightless  hence 
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Mast  n«'0(ls  '1«'pfirt!**  she  said,  an<l  darkness  fell 

On  the  youth's  eyes,  astonished  where  lie  stood: 

A  shooting  angaish  all  his  nerves  bennmb'd, 

And  Qomtenifttion  oluiia'd  his  marmuring  tongue. 

Then  shriek'd  the  njmph :  "  What,  Goddosa,  hast  thoa  dona 

To  this  my  child  ?  are  these  the  tender  acta 

Of  Uodd^ses  ?  thou  hast  bereaved  of  eyes 

Uj  son.   Oh  miserablo  child  t  th  j  gase 

Has  ulanced  upon  the  bosom  and  the  shape 

Of  Pallas  ;  but  the  sun  then  mnst  behold 

Ko  more.    Oh  miserable  um'  '  oVi  shades 

Of  Helicon  !  oii  mountaii),  tiiat  my  steps 

Shall  no*er  again  aacond !  for  small  offenod 

Monstions  atonement  I  thon  art  well  repaid  . 

For  some  few  straggling  goats  and  hnnted  deer 

AVith  mv  soirs  eyes  P'  the  nymph  then  folded  close, 

With  both  her  amis,  her  son  so  dearly  loved, 

And  ntter'd  lamentation,  with  shrill  Toioe 

And  plaintive,  like  the  mother  nightingale. 

The  Goil(le?s  felt  compassion  for  the  nymph. 

The  partner  of  her  soul,  and  softly  said  : 

Retract,  diyineet  woman  I  what  thy  rage. 
Erring,  has  uttered.    *Ti8  not  I,  that  smite 
Thy  son  with  blindness.    Pallas  hath  no  joy- 
To  roll  from  youths  the  lustre  of  their  eyes. 
The  laws  of  Saturn  this  decree.  Whoe'er 
Looks  on  a  being  of  immortal  raee. 
Unless  the  willing  Qod  consent,  mnst  look, 
Thus,  rtt  lii^  ]>eril,  and  atoning  pay 
The  droadiiii  penalty.    This  act  of  fate. 
Divinest  woman!  may  not  be  reoall'd. 
60  spnn  the  destinies  his  mortal  thread, 
When  thoa  didst  bear  him. 
But  weep  no  more,  compniunT.  ♦  f.>r  thy  sake 
I  jet  have  ample  recompeuso  in  btore 
For  this  thy  son.   Behdd !  I  bid  him  rise 
A  prophet:  fkr  o^er  every  seer  renown'd 
To  fntnro  ages.    He  shall  read  the  flights 
Of  birds,  an<i  know  whatever  on  the  wing 
Hovers  auspicious,  or  iU-umeu*d  flies, 
Or  Toid  of  anspioe.   Many  oraoles 
To  the  BoBOtians  shall  his  tongue  reveal ; 
To  Cadmns,  and  the  great  Lahdacian  tribO). 
I  will  endow  him  with  a  mighty  staff, 
To  guide  his  steps  aright ;  and  1  will  give 
A  lengthen*d  boundary  to  his  mortal  life ; 
And,  when  he  dies,  he  only,  midst  the  dead. 
Shall  dwell  inspired,  and  lionor'd  by  that  kiog 
Who  rules  the  bhadowy  people  of  the  grave.*' 

She  spoke,  and  gave  the  nod  ;  what  Pallaa  wilU 
U  snre :  in  her,  of  all  his  daughters,  Jove 
Bade  all  the  glories  of  her  lather  shine, 
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Maidf^  of  the  bath  !  no  mother  brought  her  forth  : 
Sprnug  from  the  head  of  Jove.    VVhate'er  the  head 
Of  Jore,  iucliuing,  ratifies,  tbe  MUia 
SiaadB  firm ;  ftnd  thoa  hie  diraghter's  nod  is  ikte. 


BION. 

FLOUAtBUED  ABOUT  2S0  B.  C. 

Tbw  otianning  poet  was  born  at  Fhloesai  a  imall  town  on  the  liTor 
HeloB,  near  Bmyrna.  Bnt  veiy  little  ia  known  of  his  life ;  and  even 
this  must  be  inferred  from  tbe  third  Idjl  of  M oeohns,  who  laments  hie 
nntimelj  death.  He  appears  to  hare  left  his  natiro  land  earl/,  and 
gone  to  Alexandria,  then  the  literarj  metropolis  of  the  world*  Here, 
for  a  few  jears,  he  basked  in  tbe  &Tor  of  Ptolemjr  Philometer ;  bnt 
hSTing  in  some  wajr  glTon  offence  to  the  kiug,  he  left  Kgypt,  and  went 
to  Sicily,  where  he  remained  maojr  years  oultlTating  Bacolic  po<>trj, 
for  whioh  that  island  was  fismoiis.  Thence  he  visited  Macedonia  awl 
Thrace ;  and  was  finally  pnt  to  death  by  poison  administered,  it  is 
thought,  by  persons  in  the  emi>Ioy  of  Ptolemj*  Mosohos  relates  thai 
they  met  the  pnuishment  due  to  their  crime. 

Nothing  more  than  mere  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Bion  has  come 
down  to  us  ;  but  in  these  we  see  a  refinement  of  style,  a  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  and  a  fluency  and  elegance  of  versification,  that  make  us 
regret  that  we  have  no  more.'  The  Greelcs  have  hardly  left  as  any* 
thing  in  poetry  more  beantifnl  than  the 

LAAUM  FOE  ADONIS, 
t. 

I  monrn  for  Adonis — Adonis  is  dead  I 
Fair  Adonis  is  dead,  and  the  Loves  are  lamenting. 

Sleep,  Cypris,  no  more,  on  thy  pnrple-atrewed  bed  ; 

Arisp,  wretch  stolid  i'^  '  l  u  k— Lf  at  thy  breast  onrelentingf 
And  shriek  to  the  woridd,  "  Fair  Adonis  is  dead." 


'  Editions:  Pr.  Jaeobt,  Qotba,  1795,  8ro.    Gilbert  Wakefield,  I 
1795.   J.  F-  Mango,  Lt-ipsic,  1S07,  8vo.   TkU  oontain^  an  elaborate  di^-ierta- 
tion  on  the  life  nnil  poetrj  of  TJinti,  a  commvntnry.  nn»l  a  t'u  rrnnn  ti  ;tii-I:iiion. 
English  tranalations :  prose  hy  Her.  J.  Books  in  Bohn's  Clasaical  Library; 
nwlrieal  venioni  by  Fawkes,  Herivale,  0.  A.  SlioB»  and  Poiwhele. 
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II. 

I  mourn  for  Adoiiis — the  Lores  are  lamontlng. 

Uo  lies  on  tho  hills,  in  liis  Vteimiy  aud  fh';ith  — 
The  white  tusk  of  a  boar  has  transpierced  his  w  hite  thigh ; 

And  his  CjpriB  grows  mad  at  the  thiu  gasping  breath, 
While  the  black  blootl  drips  down  on  the  pale  ivorj : 

And  his  eyelnUs  lie  qnenclied  with  the  wettrht  of  his  brOWS. 
The  rose  fades  Iroin  his  lips,  and,  upon  thera  just  parted, 

The  kiss  dies  which  C^pris  consents  not  to  lose, 
Thoogh  the  hiss  of  the  Dead  cannot  make  her  glad-hearted^ 

He  knows  not  who  ktBsee  him  dead  la  the  dews. 

ni. 

I  mouru  for  Adonis— the  Loves  are  Limcnting. 

Dee|^  deep  in  the  thigh,  is  A-lcnis's  wound ; 
Bat  a  deeper,  is  C^pris's  bosom  preseutint? — 

The  yonth  Ueth  dead,  while  his  dogs  howl  aronnd, 
And  the  njmplis  -weep  nloud  from  the  mists  of  the  kiU^ 

And  the  pf>or  Ajthrodito,  witli  tresses?  anlwnnd, 
All  dishevelled,  uusaudalled,  slirieks  moumful  and  slirill 

Throngh  the  dnsl^  of  the  groves.  The  thorns,  tearing  her  feet, 
Gather  np  the  red  flower  of  her  l)!ood,  which  is  holjr. 

Each  footstep  Bha  takes  ;  and  the  rallers  n'|>^rit 
The  sharp  cry  which  tih«  utters,  and  draw  it  out  siowljr. 

Bhe  calls  on  her  spouse,  her  Assyrian ;  on  him 
Her  own  youth ;  while  the  dark  blood  spreads  over  his  bod/ — 

The  chest  taking  hnc,  from  the  g.ish  in  the  limb| 
And  the  bosom,  onoe  ivory,  turning  to  ruddy. 

TV, 

Ah,  ah,  Cyiherea !  the  Loves  arc  lamenting : — 

She  lost  her  fair  sponse,  and  so  lost  her  &ir  smile — 
When  he  lived  she  was  fair,  by  the  whole  world's  consenting, 

Who«e  fairness  is  dead  with  him  !  wo  worth  the  while! 
All  the  motinfains  above  and  the  oaklands  1h'1i>w 

Murutur,  all,  ah,  Adonis  !  the  streams  orerdow 
Aphrodite's  deep  wail — ^river  fountains  in  pity 

Weep  soft  in  the  hills ;  and  the  flowers,  as  thej  blow. 
Redden  o^it^rr  l  with  sorrow  ;  while  all  luMr  her  go 

With  the  song  of  her  sadness,  through  mountain  and  city. 

Ah,  ah,  Cytlierea!  Adonis  is  dead: 

Fair  Adonis  is  dead — Echo  answers,  Adonis! 
Wlio  weeps  not  for  Cypri>i,  when,  bowing  her  head, 

She  stareri  at  the  wonr.  !  n  heio  it  capes  and  astonies? 
When,  ah,  ah  1  she  saw  how  the  blood  ran  away 

And  empurpled  the  thigh ;  and,  with  wild  hands  flung  out, 
Baid  with  sobs,  "  Staj,  Adonis,  unhappy  one,  stay — 

Let  me  feel  thee  onoe  mors— let  me  ring  thee  about 
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Witli  the  oUuip  of  mj  aims,  and  press  kiss  into  kits  f 

Wait  a  little,  Adonis,  and  kiss  me  again, 
For  the  last  timf',  beloved  ;  and  btit  so  miicli  of  tlii.-, 

Thftt  the  kisa  may  learn  life  from  the  warmth  of  the  strain  ! 
TIU  thy  bmth  shall  «xiido  from  th j  soul  to  my  month ; 

To  my  heart ;  and,  the  love-charm  I  once  more  reoeiTitig» 
May  drink  thy  lovt*  in  it,  and  keep,  of  a.  trnth, 

That  one  kiss  in  the  |)lace  of  Adonis  tho  living. 
Thoa  fliest  me,  mournful  one,  iliest  me  far, 

Mj  Adonlfl ;  and  seekest  the  Acheron  portal— 
To  I  loirs  c  rael  King,  goest  down  with  a  scar, 

Wliile  I  woep,  and  live  on  like  a  wretched  iramottal, 
And  follow  no  step; — O  Persephone,  take  liini, 

My  husband  ! — thou'rt  better  and  brighter  than  I ; 
So  all  beauty  flows  down  to  thee  I  /  oannot  make  him 

Look  up  at  my  grief ;  there's  despair  in  my  cry. 
Since  I  wail  for  Adonis,  who  died  to  me  .  .  died  to  me  •  • 

Then,  1  fear  thee  I — Art  thou  dead,  my  Adored  ? 
Passion  ends  Uke  a  dream  in  the  sleep  that's  denied  to  me.— 

Cypris  is  widowed  ;  the  Loves  seek  their  lord 
All  the  hntno  through  in  vain  !   Cliarni  of  cpstns  has  ceased 

With  thy  clasp ! — 0  too  bold  in  the  hunt,  past  preventing  ; 
Ay,  mad :  thou  so  fair  ...  to  have  Btrife  with  a  beast  I"— 

Thoa  did  Cypria  wall  on — and  the  Loves  are  lamenting. 

TI, 

Ah,  ah,  Cytherea  !   Adonis  is  dead — 

^^he  wept  tear  after  tear,  with  the  blood  which  was  shed  ; 
And  both  turned  into  flowers  for  the  earth's  garden-close  ; 

Her  tears,  to  the  wind-flower — his  blood,  to  the  rose. 

TII. 

I  mourn  for  Adonis — Adonis  is  dead. 

W<'t»p  no  more  in  the  woods,  Cytherea,  thy  lover! 
So,  w»'ll  ;  make  a  phice  for  his  cor^e  tn  thy  bed. 

With  the  purples  thou  sleepest  in,  uuder  and  over. 
He*s  fkir,  though  a  corse— a  fair  corse  .  .  like  a  sleeper — 

Lay  soft  in  the  silks  he  had  pleasure  to  fold, 
When,  beside  thee  at  night,  h(»ly  dn*ams  deep  and  deeper 

Knclos<'"l  his  young  life  on  th(?  con*  li  made  of  gold  I 
Love  him  still,  poor  Adonis  !  cast  un  him  together 

The  orowns  and  the  flowen  1  since  he  died  from  the  place. 
Why  let  all  die  with  him — let  the  blossoms  go  wither ; 

Rain  inyrth»s  and  olire-lind?^  down  on  his  face : 
Rain  the  myrrh  down,  let  all  that  is  best  fall  apining, 

For  thtf  myrrh,  his  life,  from  thy  keeping  is  swept  !— 
Pale  he  laj,  thine  Adonis,  in  pnrples  reclining— > 

Tlio  Loves  raised  their  voic'es  around  him  and  wopt. 
They  have  shorn  their  bright  curls  olT  to  cast  on  Adouis: 
One  treads  on  his  bow — on  his  arrows,  another — 
One  hrsaks  np  a  welUfeatheied  qulTer ;  and  one  is. 
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Bent  low  on  a  sav.       nntvinc:  the  striugs  : 
And  outi  carries  the  vagt^n  of  gold  from  the  springs, 
While  one  washes  the  wound ;  and  behind  them  a  hrother 
Fans  down  on  the  hod/  sweet  aifS  with  his  wings. 

vui. 

Cythere?i  'h<»rs«'lf,  now.  the  Love^  nro  lamenting. 

Each  torch  at  the  door,  Hymeurtus  blew  out; 
And  the  marriage-wreath  dropping  its  leaves  as  repenting, 

No  more  **  Hymen,  Hymen,"  is  chanted  abont, 
Bnt  tho  (li  at  instead — "ai  alas"  is  l»ognn 

For  Adonis,  and  then  follows  "ai  Hymensnsl" 
.  The  Graces  are  weeping  for  Cinyras's  son, 

Bobbing  low,  eaoh  to  each,  **  His  fair  eyes  oannot  see  osl" 
Tlit>ir  wall  strikes  more  hlin'll  than  the  sadder  Dione*s; 
The  Fates  mnnm  aloud  for  Adonis,  Ailonis, 
Deep  chanting  I  ho  hears  not  a  word  that  they  say: 

He  would  hear,  but  Persephout)  has  him  lu  keeping. 

Cease  moan,  Cytherea^loAre  pomps  for  to-day. 

And  weep  new  when  a  new  year  leftts  thee  for  weeping. 

Etisaittk  Bamtt  Browmug. 


HYMN  TO  THE  EVENING  STAB. 

Mild  star  of  eve,  whose  tranquil  beasu 

Are  grateful  to       queen  of  love, 
Fair  planet,  whose  cUulgence  gleams 

More  bright  than  all  the  host  above, 
And  only  to  the  moon's  clear  light 
Yields  the  flnt  honois  of  the  night  t 

All  hail,  thou  sott,  thou  holy  star. 
Thou  glory  of  the  midnight  sky  I 
And  when  my  stepe  are  wandering  lar, 

Leading  the  shophrTd-niinstrelsy, 
Then,  if  the  moon  den  v  Ikt  ray, 
O  guide  mo,  Hesper,  ou  my  way  i 

No  savage  robber  of  the  dark, 
No  foul  .'^^Fsassiu  claims  thy  aid 

To  guidu  his  dagger  to  it^  mark. 

Or  light  him  on  his  plundering  trade  ; 

My  gentle  errand  is  to  prove 

The  transports  of  requited  love. 

9 

THE  TEACHER  TAUGHT, 

As  late  I  slambering  lay,  before  my  sight 
Bright  Venns  rose  in  visions  of  the  night : 
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Sho  led  yonng  Cnpid  ;  as  in  thoaglit  profound 
Ilia  modeat  eyea  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground  ; 
And  thns  8h«  spoke ;  "To  Uiee,  deftr  twaiii,  I  bring 
Mj  little  eon ;  instrnot  tbe  boj  to  sing.'* 

No  more  fhe  said  :  hnt  vanishVi  into  B>\t, 
And  left  the  wily  pupil  to  my  care: 
I — sure  I  was  an  idiot  for  my  pains — 
Began  to  teaob  bim  old  bncolio  fltrains ; 
How  Pan  tlio  pipo,  how  Pallas  fortiiM  the  Ante, 
Phoehus  the  lyre,  and  Mercury  tlie  lute  : 
Love,  to  my  lessons  quite  regardless  grown, 
Bang  lighter  lays,  and  sonnete  of  bis  own ; 
Th'  amours  of  men  below,  and  gods  above, 
And  all  the  trintnphs  of  tho  Queen  of  Love. 
I — sure  the  simplest  of  all  Bhepheid -swains- 
Full  soon  forgot  my  old  bucolic  strains  ; 
Tbe  ligbter  Uye  of  love  my  fancy  eanglit, 
And  I  remember'd  all  tbat  Cnpid  taagbt. 


OUFID  AN1>  THE  FOWLSR. 

A  youth,  bird-hunting,  chanced  one  day, 

Wandering  on  his  woody  way, 

Love,  the  runaway,  to  see 

Perch'd  amid  a  boxen  tree, 

High  on  a  bough  ;  of  radiant  dyes  1 

A  bird  it  soem'd — the  fowler's  eyes  > 

Olisten'd  at  the  precious  prize.  j 

Together  Boon  bis  twigs  be  bounds 

Watching  Cupid  hover  round 

From  bough  to  bough  ;  now  here,  now  there— 

On  every  spot  except  the  snare. 

And  running  to  an  agod  swain 

(His  early  teacher),  told  bis  pain, 

In  accents  well  the  case  befitting, 

And  show'd  where  litt!*»  Lovo  was  sitting. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  smiled : 

*<QiTe  o*er  this  idle  chase,  my  child, 

No  pretty  bird  hath  thee  begniled. 

A  cruel  beast !  but  happy  tliou, 

TWl  manhood  lil<)om  upon  thy  brow. 

He  that  flies  will  then  pursue, 

Tbe  bird  yon  bant  will  then  bant  yon ; 

Porch  on  yoor  bead,  and  ronnd  yonr  heart 

ForeFer  Hatter,  never  p«rt." 

Fmeers  Maga  ziue. 
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APOLLONirs  RHODIUS. 

FLOUBIfiHBD  ABOUT  l&O  B.  C 

Agwuamn  Bboimuswm  bora,  Moordiiig  to  the' best  AQtborltlei,  at 
Alezaadrla.  He  was  a  pupil  of  CalUmaehas,  and  early  went  to  Bhodes 
(whenoe  bis  soxname),  where  he  opened  a  sohool  for  instraoting  in 
rbetorio.  Snbsequently  he  snoeeeded  Bratostbenea  as  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  and  while  In  this  offlee  he  composed  the  epic  poem  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  Tht  Expedition  of  M«  ArgonautK,  in  four  books. 
He  wrote  somewhat  in  Imitation  of  Homer,  though  without  Homer's 
genius.  His  poem,  howoTcr,  giving  in  a  well  sustained  tone  a  full 
description  of  the  adventure,  evinces  great  application,  and  has  some 
passages  of  great  beauty,  partlcularlj  the  episode  on  the  passion  of 
Medea,  whose  character  Is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  whose  love  Is  described  with  no  little  power.  ^ 


IMTKEVDBW  BBTWSXN  JA80N  AIVD  MBDBA. 

No  otlier  theme  employ'd  Medea'a  mitif^, 

Tliough  siuging  ;  nor  coald  all  her  s]>ortive  maids, 

Whatever  carol  they  alternate  sang, 

Long  please  her :  she,  still  absent,  in  the  song 

Broke  off  abrupt.    Nor  on  the  damst'ls  round 

Look'd  she  witli  Bt»\i'lta8t  eyes;  but  tumM  them  fitilL 

'J  o  the  far  paths,  aud  uvor  lean'd  her  cheek. 

Inclining  forward ;  and  a  shooic  was  felt 

Quick  at  her  heart,  if  e'er  she  listening  caught 

A  footfri!!"-  .  '  ho.  or  tfu?  passing  wind. 

IJut  soon  he  cHiue  ;  antl,  to  the  !onc:iii;j;  maid 
Appear'd,  high-bounding  :      the  Syrian  star, 
Bmerged  firom  ocean,  rises,  beautiful 
And  glorious  to  behold ;  yet  to  the  flocks 
Sends  forth  wide-wa.«!tint»  plat^nos.    Thna  Jason  came : 
Thus  beantifnl  in  aspect ;  but  his  sight 
Raised  agooixed  emotion,  and  her  heart 
Sank ;  her  eyes  darken'd ;  and  the  reddening  blood 
Rn?^h'd  to  her  cheek  ;  nor  could  hi  r  faltering  knees 
Advance,  nor  vol  n'ce<le  ;  au'l.  nii  ler  her, 
Her  feet  aeeni'd  rooted  to  the  earth.  Anon 
The  damsels  left  them,  and  retired  apart. 


'  Editinn*:  (1,  f^rhnofer.  Leipsic,  1^10,  fwii  Vfjlunioo  Svo.  ;  Wellauer, 
Leipsic,  two  volumes  8vo. ;  J.  Shaw,  Greek  aiul  Latin,  Oxford,  1777, 

one  volnmt  quarto.    Tranilatlon  :  Fraacic  Fawkef,  London,  1780. 
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Thus,  opposite  eaeh  otber,  mate  ihey  stood : 
As  oaks,  or  llr-trees  tall,  nigh-growing,  lift, 

Upon  the  mountains,  tlicir  firm-rooteil  stems 
In  'ini*'f n»>ss,  when  not  a  breath  of  air 
la  bUniug  m  the  leases  ;  anon,  with  gusts 
Of  rushing  wind  are  shaken  to  and  fro 
With  deep  tumultuous  murmur ;  so  the  breath 
Of  love  wonhl  stir  within  them,  and  their  Umgues 
Flow  with  no  stinted  utterance.    Jason  felt 
The  virgin  tremble  with  her  heaven-sent  grief, 
And,  soft  in  blandishment,  address'd  her  thus  : 
"Why  dost  thoii  fear  mo,  maiden,  thus  alone  ? 
For  I  am  not  like  men,  uho  boast  themsolves 
Vain-gloriously,  nor  waa  I  ever  such. 
When  dwelling  in  the  land  that  gave  me  birth. 
Then  fear  me  not  too  greatly,  gentle  maid  I 
But  now  interrogate,  or  fpeak  thyself 
Whatever  thou  list ;  and,  biuce  we  meet  with  minds 
Of  friendly  greeting,  in  this  hallow 'd  place, 
Where  gnile  were  sacrilege,  now  openly 
Speak  thou,  or  question  me.    Nor  with  smooth  WOfds 
Beguile  me  ;  since  thy  promise,  from  tlie  first, 
Is  through  thy  sister  pledged,  that  thou  wilt  give 
The  welcome  drugs*   Bj  Hecatd  herself  1 
By  thy  own  parents  I  hy  all-seeing  Jove ! 
Who  o'er  the  strancrer  and  the  suppliant  still 
•     Spreads  his  protecting  hand,  I  thee  conjure  ! 
For  1  a  stranger  and  a  suppliant  come 
Into  thy  preeenoe :  in  severest  strait 
I  hend,  and  clasp  thy  knees  ;  for,  without  thee, 
I  cannot  hope  to  quell  with  mastering  strenijth 
This  bitter  ooniliet.    For  thy  aid  my  thanks 
Hereafter  shall  be  thine :  sneh  thanks  as  mes> 
Who  dwell  remote,  ean  give.   I  will  exalt 
Tliy  name  and  graceful  honor;  and  the  rest 
Of  heroes  with  me  shall  extol  thy  ]>raise, 
When  they  to  Greece  return :  the  motiiers  too 
And  wives  of  heroes,  who  now  mnsing  sit 
Upon  the  ocean  shore,  and  wail  our  loss." 

So  said  tlio  youth,  witli  n'hniration  hif^-li 
Gilding  his  speech  ;  but  ahe,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
Smiled  with  enchanting  sweetness :  all  her  soul 
Melted  within  her,  of  his  words  of  praise 
Enamor'd.    Tlien  she  flx'd  fnll  opi>osite 
Her  eyes  upon  him,  at  a  loss  what  word 
She  first  hIiouUI  speak,  yet  wishing  in  a  breath 
To  ntter  all  her  fond  impetoons  thoughts.  * 
And,  with  spontaneous  act,  she  took  the  drug 
From  fi)rth  her  fragrant  unrdle's  folds,  and  he 
Reci^ived  it  at  her  handH,  elate  with  joy: 
And  she  had  drawn  the  spirit  from  her  breast, 
Had  he  bat  ask'd  it ;  sighing  ont  her  sonl 
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Into  his  bosom.    So  from  Jason *s  head, 
Waving  with  yollow  locks,  Love  lighten'd  forth 
A  lambent  flame,  and  snatch'd  the  darted  rajs 
That  trambled  from  his  eyes.  Her  fnmoAt  soul 
Floating  in  bliss,  she  all  dissolved  away; 
As  dew  on  roses  in  the  morning's  beams 
Evaporating  melts.    So  stood  they  both  ; 
And  bent,  in  bashful ness,  their  e/es  on  earth, 
Then  glanoed  them  on  eaoh  other;  while  their  brows 
Smiled  Joyous,  in  serenity  of  love. 

At  length  tho  virgin,  half-inaudible, 
Addressed  him  thus :  "  l4eara  now  my  purposed  means 
To  aid  thee." 

She  then  gives  Mm  minute  dlreotions  how  to  use  the  drag  she  gives 
hiffi)  and  how  to  saerifioe  to  the  gods  to  gain  the  yietoty. 

She  said ;  and  silently 
Low  tow'rds  her  feet  bent  sad  her  sorrowing  eyes, 
And  bathed  her  cheek  with  scalding  tears,  and  moiira*d, 
ThrA  he  sliould  wander  on  the  seas,  far  off, 
Aw  ay  from  her.    Then,  careless  of  reserve, 
Again,  with  plaintive  speech,  addressing  him, 
She  caught  him  with  her  hand ;  for  now  her  eyes 
Had  lost  their  bnshfnl  fshame  :  -^^  Remember  yet, 
If  to  thy  home  thou  ever  shonldst  retnrn, 
Medea's  name.    When  thou  art  far  away, 
I  shall  remember  thee.  Bot,  lireelj  tell, 
Where  are  the  mansions,  whither  soon  the  ship 
Will  bear  thee  o'er  the  waves.    Retnmest  ihon 
Nigh  rich  Orchomenos  ?  perchance,  not  fitr 
From  our  near  isle,  iEea  t  tell  me,  too. 
Of  that  same  virgin,  whom  thou  namedst  late 
Pasiphae'a  famous  daughter,  who  is  kin 
To  my  own  father."    Bo  she  said  :  and  love 
Stole  soft  upon  his  soul ;  most  deeply  touched 
To  see  the  damsel  weep :  with  artftil  hint 
Be  spoke :  "And,  snrely  I  nor  night  nor  day 
Can  thee  fortrct,  so  T  o«rny)n  my  fate, 
And  witli  safe  tlight  return  to  Greece  ;  nor  yet 
.^etes  task  me  with  some  heavier  toil. 
Bot,  if  my  native  land  wonld  please  thine  ear, 
It  shall  ho  told  tliee ;  for  I  yeam  myself 
To  tell  it  thee."       *  * 

So  said  he,  soothing  her  with  honeyed  phrase; 
But  painful  griefia  within  her  heaving  breast 
Straggled,  as  sorrowfU  she  answered  him, 
In  liurried  speech :  "With  Greeks  perchanoe  to  keep 
Their  faith  inviolate,  is  seemly  thought : 
Bat,  midst  the  race  of  men,  JSetes  least 
Resembles  him  thou  eall'st  Pasiphae's  spouse, 
The  rlghteons  Minos ;  nor  ean  I  oompare 
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With  Ariadne.    Speak  not  of  these  rites 

Of  hoapitality ;  but  only  this : 

That,  when  thou  to  lolchoi  shalt  return. 

Thou  wilt  rpmember  mo  ;  and  I,  despite 
Mjr  parents'  anger,  will  remember  tlice. 
But,  should  some  rumor,  wafted  from  afar, 

Or  earner  bird,  the  rapid  tidings  bear  I 
That  I  am  clean  forgotten,  may  the  aUnma 

Snatch  mo  to  th  j  lolcho?  o'er  the  seas  ; 
'Jliat  1  maj  cliiik'  tlioo  to  thy  face,  and  fay, 
'  By  ray  safe  counsels  didst  thou  speed  thy  llight.' 
For  I  Bhonld  wish  then  suddenly  to  stand 
Before  thee  in  thy  mansion."    So  she  said; 
And  piteonsly  let  fall  iho  triclclini^  tears 
Upon  her  cheeks.    Ue,  interrupting  then, 
Exclaimed:  '^DiWnest  maiden!  hence  at  once 

With  these  thy  storms,  and  this  thy  carrier  bird  1  i 

For  these  are  empty  words.    But  shouldst  thoQ  eome 

To  those  my  habitations,  and  to  Grcoco, 

Thou  shouldst  by  Gceciau  women  and  by  men, 

Be  honor'd  and  revered ;  nay,  e'en  adored, 

Iwke  to  a  Goddess  :  since  through  thee  their  pons, 

Tlieir  brother.^,  friends,  the  husbands  of  th^  ii  love, 

Saved  I'roni  destruction,  to  tlwir  homes  return, 

Freah  in  the  bloom  of  liie :  and  thou  shouldst  grace 

Hy  bed  in  marriage ;  nor  shonld  anght  divide 

Onr  loves,  till  death  should  shroud  us  in  the  grave," 

He  spok<»,  anil,  whib-  she  listeu'd,  all  her  heart  ^ 
Melted  away  within  her :  though,  from  deeds 
Thus  dark,  she  shuddering  turned  her  eyes,  and  mused 
Wretched  in  mind ;  yet  did  not  long  persist 
In  coy  denial  to  inhabit  Tfreece. 
For  Juno  had  devised,  that  thus  should  come 
The  Ck>lchiau  maid  to  blest  lolchos'  towers, 
And  leave  her  land,  to  work  fell  Pelias  wo. 
Bnt  now  the  handmaids,  that  in  silence  watch*d 
Far  off.  ixrew  anxious,  and  the  wanint,'  day 

Trcred  that  the  absent  maiiieu  sluniM  return  « 

Home  to  her  mother.    But  not  once  the  maid 

Bethonght  her  of  retnm :  for  she  was  charm'd 

With  his  fair  person,  and  his  soothing  words. 

Till  Jas-on  wary  wam'd  her,  and  exclaimed: 

'^Tiui.'  presses  to  return,  b'st  the  sun's  light 

Should  first  go  down,  and  strangers'  eyes  remark 

Oar  secret  steps.   Bnt  we  will  meet  again 

On  this  same  spot."   So  they,  with  pleasing  words, 

Essay'd  each  other's  thoughts  ;  then  parting  went  | 

Their  separate  way.    Exulting,  to  the  ship 

And  his  companions  Jason  hastening  pass'd : 

She  to  her  handmaids.   They,  together  all. 

Ran  nimbly  forward,  and  the  virgin  met : 

Bat  she  disoem'd  them  not  in  gathering  throng 
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IffoTing  aromid  her;  for  b«r  lifgh-wroaght  mind 

Was  in  the  clouds.    With  swift  instinctive  feet 

She  cllmb'd  her  rapid  chariot ;  in  one  hand 

She  snatch'd  the  reins  ;  Uw.  othor  tjraspM  the  Booarge^ 

Of  variegated  thong,  and  lash'd  the  iiiulen : 

So  nuh'd  they  to  the  city,  hMtenlng  home. 

Chaloiope,  with  ibnd  inquietude, 

AskM  of  lier  sons.    Uut  she,  distracted,  lost 

All  power  of  mind,  and  caught  no  utter'd  word; 

Nor,  when  her  sister  question 'd,  would  reply. 

On  a  low  footatool,  placed  beneath  her  ooaeh, 

She  sale  her  down  ;  and,  sidelong,  lean'd  her  oheek 

On  her  left  hand.    But  in  her  eyrlids  stood 

The  awimmiug  tears  ;  with  agitatinL;  thought 

Of  that  dark  deed  of  covenanted  guilt. 

JSftoif. 


MOSCHUS. 

FU)1XBI8HBD  ABOirV  190  8.  C. 

HofiCHUs,  the  hncolic  poet,  who  flourished  contemporanennsly  with 
Bion,  was  born  at  Syracuse,  but  probably  resided  at  Alexandria.  He 
styles  liinisielf  the  pupil  of  Rion,  by  which  he  probably  means  notliini,' 
further  tljan  that  bo  imitated  his  style.  Of  bis  in«livi«lnal  history  we 
know  even  less  than  that  of  bis  master.  Of  liis  compositions  we  have 
only  four  blyllia,  and  a  few  fraguients.'  In  these  he  seems  to  have 
taken  Bion  for  liis  model,  and  resembles  him  in  bis  turn  for  apologue, 
his  delicate  amenity  of  style,  bis  luxuriance  of  poetical  imagery,  and 
hie  gracefal  and  almost  feminine  softnesa. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

^  <  r  the  smooth  main,  when  scarce  a  tephyr  blows 

To  break  the  dark-blno  orenn's  deep  repose, 
I  seek  tlie  calmness  of  tlie  breathing  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  lields  and  woo<ls  uo  more. 
But  wheOf  white-foaming,  heaTe  the  deeps  on  high, 
Swells  the  black  fltonn,  and  mingles  sea  with  ekjry 
TrenibliT,,jr^  j  Aj  tl^^  wild,  tempestuous  strand, 
And  seek  the  close  recesses  of  the  land. 


*  Bditions:  The  Poemt  of  HoMbni  are  generally  edited  with  those  of 
BioAi  the  tnnslston  ef  the  one  being  the  tiaaslators  of  the  other. 
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Sweet  are  the  sonnde  that  mnnimr  throtigh  the  wood, 

While  roaring  stonna  npheaye  the  dang'roiu  flood; 

Then,  if  the  wiruls  more  fiercely  li'iwl,  they  rouso 

But  sweeter  music  iu  the  piue  s  tali  bougha. 

Hard  is  the  life  the  weary  fisher  finds 

Who  tniats  his  floating  mansion  to  the  winds, 

Whose  daily  food  tlie  fickle  sea  maintains, 

Unchangiiic'  labor,  anrl  uncertain  gains. 

Be  mine  aoa  bleep,  beneath  the  spreading  shade 

Of  some  broad  leafy  plane,  inglorious  laid, 

LulPd  bj  a  fonntain's  fall,  that,  murmuring  near, 

fioothes,  not  alarms,  the  toil-worn  laborer's  ear. 


LOVE  A  FUUiTlVK. 

Alond  cried  Love's  all-powerftil  Queen-* 

If  any  man  has  lately  .seen 

My  scai>e-grace,  tell       where  he  is ; 

The  sweet  reward  shall  be  a  kiss : 

If  further  blisses  yoa  would  rifle, 

I  shall  not  stand  upon  a  trifle. 

The  boyV  ?o  notable,  no  doubt. 

Among  a  scoru  you'd  find  him  out. 

His  skin  glows  like  the  fiery  gleam  ; 

His  ejes  flash  like  the  lightning's  beam ; 

His  honeyed  tonunie  distil!^  with  lies; 

His  heart  is  wrapt  in  dark  disguise  ; 

When  passion  rankles  in  his  mind, 

To  savage  deeds  the  elf  s  inclined ; 

And,  under  guise  of  harmless  jest, 

Ho  stings  the  nn«nf«pecting  breast. 

Innuinerous  curling  trerJse:^  grace 

His  impudent  and  rakish  face. 

His  hands  are  tiny,  bnt  their  power 

Extends  to  Pluto's  gloomy  bower. 

Tlie  peevish  urchin  carries  wings. 

With  whicli  from  heart  to  heart  he  springs, 

As  little  birds,  in  wanton  play, 

Fly  carelessly  liora  spray  to  spray* 

A  trinket-bow  and  r^hafts  lie  weai-s, 

Which  carry  to  the  furtliest  stars. 

His  golden  quiver  swings  behind. 

With  nnmenms  fatal  weapons  lin'd. 

Wherewith  bo  deals  sharp  sorrows  round. 

And  dares  his  mother's  heart  to  wound. 

His  torch,  with  its  portentous  blaze, 

Consumes  the  very  solar  rays. 

If  thoa  Shalt  eatch  the  yagrant  child, 

Ah,  be  not  by  his  tears  beguil'd  ; 

Bind  fast  his  trickfnl  hands,  nor  heed 

Those  smiles  that  secret  treachery  breed ; 
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DfBg  him  along,  nor  thonghtleM  eta7 

To  fondle  witli  Mm  on  tlio  wa3r. 
Fly — fly  his  kis?os  :  thoy  in  name 
With  ov«'ry  jvoison  thou  canst  name  ; 
Anil  if  he  cry,  "My  arms  I  yield," 
Try  not  those  deadlj  arms'  to  wield : 
Let  priKlenoe  oheck  this  mad  desire-* 
They're  pregnant  vitb  celestial  fire* 

W,  Stuplurd. 


AI.PHSD8  AND  ABETHtrBA. 

From  whore  his  silver  waters  glidOi 
Majestic,  to  the  ooean-tide 

Through  fair  Olympiads  |4^n, 
Still  his  dark  coarse  Alphens  keeps 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  tlie  deepSi 

^Qt  miiLes  with  the  maia. 

To  grace  his  distant  bride,  he  poors 
'  The  sand  of  Pisa*8  sacred  shotes, 

And  flowers  that  deck'd  her  grove  : 
And,  rising  from  the  unconscious  brine, 
On  Arethusa's  brea&t  divine 

BeceiTes  the  meed  of  Ioto. 

'Tis  thus  with  soft,  Iicwilclxint;  skill 
The  childish  god  deludes  our  will, 

And  triumphs  o'er  oar  pride ; 
The  mighty  riTer  owns  his  force, 
BfU'ls  t«t  the  swny  IiIm  win<ling  COttrsSf 

And  divos  beneath  the  tide. 

Bland. 


MONODY  ON  THl  DEATH  OF  BION.* 

Weep  every  crystal  fount  and  Dorian  spring, 
Each  sacred  rivttr  weep,  your  Biuu  is  no  more-— 
Through  eTery  tangled  dell  and  pathless  groTO 

Let  sounds     IMty  swell, 
And  t«ar-droy>s  tand  on  every  opening  flower; 
Let  JSatare  mourn,  as  round  his  grave  she  strows 
The  pallid,  drooping,  solitary  rose, 
Or  weaves  the  violet  o'er  the  hallow*d  dead! 
Still  at  his  tou\l)  let  hyacinthus  grow, 

inwrought  with  deeper  wo ; 
The  muses'  pride,  the  joy  of  life,  is  fled ! 


*  This  i«  %  moit  beantifcd  fwiUiioD  of  the  origioal,  by  J.  B.  8.  Morritt, 
E»q.,  LmimIod,  1803. 
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Begin,  Sicilian  muse!  the  grief  prolong, 
And  steep  iu  tears  the  melaacliol/  song. 

Sad  Philomel,  that  in  the  cypress  shade 

Mournest  the  minstrel  youth  in  vain, 
Tell  to  the  listening  nymphs  thai  round  thee  lave 

In  Arethusa's  welling  wave, 
The  life,  the  glory  of  the  plain,  is  dead ; 

That  Doria's  reed  is  heard  no  more, 
And  all  the  rapture  of  the  lyre  is  o'er. 
Begin,  Sicilian  uiuso  !  tlw  urief  prolong. 
And  steep  in  tears  the  melancholy  song. 

Ye  tenants  of  old  Strymon's  sedgy  plain. 
Melodious  swans,  ye  catcli  the  tmiefnl  wo, 

(Your  white  breasts  trembling  on  the  stream) 
And  pour  for  Bion  lost  the  mournful  strain ; 

So  sweet  his  warhled  notes  would  flow. 
Ocagria's  nymphs  in  silence  weep  around, 
And  all  Bistonta's  crroves  repeat  the  sacred  sound. 
Again,  Sicilian  muse  !  the  grief  prolong. 
And  steep  in  tears  the  melancholy  song. 

Ko  more  nt  early  dawn  the  peo]>li'<l  plain 
Wakes  to  the  warhlinus  of  the  Dorian  tluto, 
I^'o  more  beneath  the  branching  oak  he  sits, 
And  hears  the  woodlands  wild  resound  the  strain. 

Ah  me  !  they  monrn  in  vain  ; 
The  cot,  the  woodland,  and  the  vah\  is  mute. 

Sunk  in  the  deep  and  silent  shade 
Of  death's  cold  realm,  his  hands  the  lyre  ex]iIore 

To  soothe  the  spectre  king ;  no  more 
Yon  mountain  hoar  his  earolM  notes  shall  sound, 
But  solitude  and  sorrow  reign  aroiin<l. 
Again,  Sicilian  muse  I  the  grief  ]>roh)ng, 
And  steep  in  tears  the  melancholy  song. 

Thee,  Binn  !  thee  the  patron  of  the  lyre, 
Apollo  mouru'd,  and  thee  the  sylvan  train 
Through  all  their  green  retreats  lamented  loud  : 
In  sullen  murmurs  from  the  crystal  well 

The  tear-fraught  torrents  sw|ik 
And  mimic  sitrhs  alonu'  tlieir  reet^Wxpire. 
Thee  lovelorn  iricho  wails,  of  voice  bereft, 
Echo,  the  loreliest  of  the  Oread  train, 
As  on  the  yawning  cleft 
Of  some  deserted  nxk  .^li*^  '  trnv--. 
No  more  responsive  to  tliy  raptur'd  Lavs. 
Astouish'd  ^[ature  sees  th*  untimely  ntorm, 
And  blighting  East  her  opening  buds  deform, 
And  witliering  flowers  defraud  tlie  ruia'd  plain. 
A^ai'i,  Sicilian  mnfe  !  the  grief  prolong, 
And  steep  in  tears  the  melancholy  song.  * 
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Oh,  beat  beloT'd !  oli,  long  lamentod  t  tell 

Who  to  the  Dorian  pipe  BQCCoedi  f 
Wlipre  still  thy  lingering  accents  seem  to  swo^l, 
Where  stiil  thy  breath  hangs  in  the  charmed  rtjedd. 

Ah  no !  in  sleep  and  silence  hound, 
Dear  to  the  sjlT&n  god  those  reeds  nanain  I 

No  sacrilegious  lip  be  found 
To  bid  them  bronthe  again — 
The  Qod  himself  shall  still  the  gift  revere, 
Por  onoe  the  God  himself  was  rivaVd  there* 
Again,  Sicilian  muse  I  the  grief  prolong, 
And  steep  in  tears  the  meliuioholy  song. 

Thee  Qalatca  mourn 'd,  her  poet  lost — 
Oft  on  the  ware-worn  margent  of  the  main 
With  thee  the  nymph  would  sit  the  livelong  day. 
In  rapt  attention  to  tliy  measur'd  lay ; 
Not  such  the  lays  her  giant  lover  sung. 
Not  such  the  voice  she  fled :  at  thy  soft  strain 
From  ooean's  lap  the  green-haired  nereid  sprung ; 
And  now,  forgetful,  on  tlio  sounding  shoiv. 

Where  whitening  billows  rnnnd  her  roar. 
Musing  she  tracks  the  solitary  cua.sti 
And  weeps,  ah  t  Tainlj  weeps,  her  poet  lost. 
Again,  Sicilian  muse  I  the  grief  prolong, 
And  steep  in  tears  the  melanoholj  song* 

With  thee  the  transport  of  the  lyre, 
With  thee  the  muse's  dearest  gifts  are  gone, 

The  graces  and  the  loves  are  flown, 
Anil  at  thy  tomb  mourn  their  extingnish'd  Are. 

Not  more  for  young  Adonis  slain 

Did  Venus,  bending  o*er  the  bier, 
Silent  pour  the  pearly  tear. 
Oh  Meles,  sac  rod  stroam  I  a  fresher  wo 

Bids,  fraught  with  tt'ar>?,  tlir  torrent  How, 
And  shock  with  tenfold  roar  the  murmuring  main ; 
As  once  it  did,  when  he,  the  heir  of  fame, 
The  glory  of  the  lyre,  the  Grecian  pride, 
Homer,  thy  gniiiike  otf^pring,  was  DO  more. 

Know,  sacred  stream, 
A  second  Ilomer  in  tHy  Bion  died — 

Father  of  Terse,  what  strains  were  thine  f 

The  blooming  Spartan's  f  it.il  charms^ 

Of  Peleus'  son  the  wrnth  <Uvine, 
And  war's  vindictive  scourge,  and  all  the  pride  of  arms. 

Not  such  the  lays  that  Bion  sung ; 

Llst'ning  to  his  Dorian  measures. 

Lightly  danc'd  the  frolic  pleasures, 

And  shepherd  girls  around  him  hung  : 

He  taught  their  rosy  cheeks  to  glow, 

The  honej  of  their  lips  to  flow ; 
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For  sweetly  Inll'd  upon  his  breast 

Love  reclin'd,  a  harmless  guest, 

And  Venns  near  her  raptar'd  child, 

Pleased  at  the  strain,  exulting  smil'd. 
Again,  Sicilian  inuse  !  tlic  urief  jirolong, 
And  steep  in  tears  the  melancholy  song. 

The  garden's  pride,  the  firstlings  of  the  year, 

Pale  primroses  and  riolets  strew  tlie  groun<l. 
And  with'ring  droop  in  Spring's  meridian  reign ; 
Anon  their  sweets  repairy 
Dillusiiig  odors  round, 
And  wake  to  rapture  the  reviving  plain ; 
But  we,  when  fate's  remorseless  pow*r 
Hastens  th'  inevitable  hour, 
And  points  the  downward  path  to  Pluto's  shade, 

Heroes  and  gods  resist  in  vain :  i 
"Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid" 
No  more  wo  rise  again; 
Forever  and  forever  o'er. 
The  dream  of  life  can  cheat  no  more. 
Light  lies  the  green-sward  on  thj  breast; 
Chain'd  is  the  tnnefnl  tongue 
Where  music's  sweetest  air  and  pleasnres  hnng. 
And  frauclit  with  love's  etheri'al  heat, 
Thy  trembling  heart  has  ueaa'd  to  beat, 
By  death's  cold  hand  opprest. 
Long  groans  and  melancholy  sonnds  snoceed,  , 
And  drown  the  sorrows  of  the  Dorian  reed. 


POLYBinS. 
204—122  B.  c. 

PoLTBius,  the  historlaop  was  bom  fn  Aroadia  abont  the  year  204  B.  C. 
He  possessed  very  great  advantages,  for  his  father  was  not  only  a  man 
of  rank  and  family,  bnt  a  general  and  a  statesman.  From  his  yoath 
he  was  instroeted  in  the  seieoce  of  politics  and  the  mlUtaiy  art,  and 
his  ednoation  was  as  finished  a  one  as  an  anzions  and  accomplished 
parent  conld  make  it.  He  attended  his  father  when  he  went  as  an 
ambassador  to  Egypt ;  and  his  diligence  in  aoqnainting  himself  with 
eveiything  respsoting  that  conntry  was  a  prelnde  to  the  coosommate 
knowledge  which  he  afterwards  attained  of  all  parts  of  the  then 
known  world.  His  patriotism  displayed  itself  in  resisting  the  Romans 
in  their  eflforts  to  conquer  Greece.  After  the  fall  of  Pernens,  and  the 
oonqnest  of  Uacedonia,  he,  with  about  a  thousand  other  prominent 
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men,  was  hanisbed  to  Italjr.  HaTing  become  acquainted  in  Macedonia 
with  FaMna  and  Sdpio,  the  two  sons  of  ^milins  Panlna,  he  obtained 
permission,  at  their  earnest  teqnest,  to  teside  at  Rome,  at  the  honse 
of  their  father*  Here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  aecamulattng 
materials  for  his  great  historiosl  work.  In  the  jear  161  B.  C,  he, 
with  the  other  exiles,  now  reduced  to  three  hundred,  was  restored 
to  his  oountiy,  and  went  to  Peloponnesus.  Here  he  exerted  all  his 
Influence  to  induce  his  oountiymen  to  make  peace  with  the  Romans, 
but  to  no  eifect.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  hy  the  Aomans, 
the  Achnans  saw  and  lecogniMd  the  wisdom  of  his  advice,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honor,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  was  inscribed, 
"Hellas  would  have  been  saved  had  the  advice  of  Poljbios  been 
taken.*'  He  Joined  Scipio  in  his  expedition  against  Carthage,  and 
was  present  with  him  at  the  capture  of  that  renowned  commercial 
metropolis,  B.  C.  14G.  Soon  aftt^r  iliia  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  exerted  all  his  influence,  which  was  great,  to  alleviate  the  mise- 
ries of  his  countrymen,  after  the  taking  of  Corinth,  in  which  he  was 
yr  ry  successful,  visiting  various  cities,  and  obtained  for  many  of  them 
favorable  terms  with  the  Bomans.  From  this  time  forth  he  deroted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  his  great  historical  work,  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  122  B.  C. 

Polybius  wrote  a  Universal  History  in  forty  books,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  21 S  B.  C,  to  tlie  destruction  of 
Carthage  and  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  146  B.  C.  But  the  greater  part 
of  this  most  valuable  and  laborious  work  has  perished.  We  have 
only  the  first  five  books  entire,  and  fragments  and  extracts  of  the  rest. 
As  it  is,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  works  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  His  style,  indeed,  will  not  boar  a  comparison 
with  the  great  ma.sters  of  (treek  literature  :  he  is  not  eloquent  like 
Thucydides,  nor  ]>oetical  like  Herodotus,  nor  perspicuous  and  elegant 
like  XenophoTi.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  language  had  lost 
mnch  of  its  purity  by  an  intermixture  of  foreign  elements,  and  he  did 
not  attempt  to  imitate  the  language  of  the  gn\at  Attic  writers.  He 
wrote  as  he  spoke :  he  c'iv^'^;  us  the  first  rough  draugiit  of  hi'?  tliooghts, 
and  seldom  imposes  on  liimself  the  trouble  to  arrange  <  r  thodize 
them :  hence  they  are  often  vague  and  desultory,  and  not  uiifre<^uently 
deviate  entirely  from  the  subject. 

But  in  the  higheat  quality  of  an  historian — the  love  of  truth — ^he 
has  DO  sup«:*rior.  Tins  always  predominates  in  his  writings.  He  has 
judgment  to  trace  efft'cts  to  their  causes  ;  a  full  knowU'<lm'  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  an  impartiality  which  forbids  him  to  conceal  it  to  favor 
any  party  or  cause.  In  his  geographical  descriptions  he  ia  not  always 
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dear,  but  his  desoriptlons  of  battles  have  never  been  snrpaised.  We 
writings  bave  been  admixed  bj  tbe  warrior,  copied  bj  the  politician, 
and  imitated  bj  the  historian.  Bratns  had  him  OTor  in  his  hands ; 
T11U7  transcribed  him ;  and  manj  of  the  finest  passages  of  Livj  are 
the  propertj  of  the  Greek  historian.'*' 

THS  ISACHIMQS  Of  HISTOBY. 

How  wide  a  field  of  reflection  is  opened  to  us  by  this  event 
and  what  adaiiiable  lessons  does  it  contain  for  the  good  con- 
duct of  human  life.  In  llic  fate  of  Hcgulus  wc  may  discern 
hovf  iittle  coniidence  should  be  reposed  in  fortune,  especially 
when  she  flatters  with  the  fairest  hopes.  For  he,  who  a  few 
days  before  beheld,  without  remorse  or  pity,  the  miserable 
state  to  which  the  Carthaginians  were  rednced,  was  now  him- 
self led  captive  by  them ;  and  forced  to  implore  his  safety  of 
those  wy  enemies  to  whom  he  had  shown  no  mercy.  Wc  may 
also  remark  in  this  event  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  Euripides; 
"  that  one  wise  counsel  is  better  than  the  strength  of  many.^ 
For  here,  the  wisdom  of  one  man  defeated  legions  that  were 
thought  invincible  ;  infused  new  life  into  a  people  whose  losses 
had  evcTi  nlraost  rendered  tliem  insensible  of  misery;  niul  saved 
their  tottering  state  from  ruin.  Let  tlic  reader  then  take  care 
to  reap  some  prolit  from  these  examples,  and  apply  them  to 
the  improvement  of  his  life  and  manners.  For  since  there  are 
two  sources  only  from  whence  any  ri  al  benefit  can  be  derived — 
our  own  misfortunes,  and  those  that  have  happened  to  otiier 
men ;  and  since  the  first  of  these,  though  generally,  perhaps, 
the  most  effectnal,  it  fut  more  dangerous  and  painfnl  than  the 
other ;  it  will  always  be  the  part  of  pmdenee  to  prefer  the 
latter,  which  will  alone  enable  ns  at  all  times  to  disoem  what* 
ever  is  fit  and  usefnl,  withont  any  hazard  or  disquiet.  And 
hence  appears  the  genuine  excellence  of  history,  which,  with- 
out exposing  ns  to  the  labor  or  the  cost  of  suffering,  instructs 
ns  how  to  form  oor  actions  upon  the  truest  models,  and  to 
direct  our  judgment  right  in  all  the  different  circumstances  of 
life. 


'  Bditions:  J.  A.  Emetii,  Leipsic,  1764,  three  Tolames  8to.  Sohweig- 
haeuser,  Leipciic,  1795,  eight  ▼olaines  8to.  :  this  haa  a  Latin  version,  And 
an  ailmirable  Lexicon  Polvh'njirefrt,  ivhich  is  almost  in  li-^pensable  to  tb« 
student.    Translated  into  Euglish  by  Hampton,  in  four  volumes  octjivo. 

The  battle  which  occurred  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  ill 
Africa,  B.  C.  2.').'!.  Thf  PiOtrinns  iiiulor  I{<>^niliis  wcrt-  <l<  r(  atf'<l  hy  iht-  <'i!tha- 
giniaus  under  Xantippus,  a  Spartan  general,  and  Hegulus  was  taken  pri«uuer. 
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BATTLE  BBTWXBN  KLEPBANT8. 

When  the  spring  approached,  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  having 
completed  all  their  preparations,  were  now  ready  by  a  battle  to 
decide  tho  war.  I'toltmy,  therefore,  began  his  march  from 
Alexandria,  with  pom nty  thoiisiiiiti  foot,  five  thousand  horse, 
and  seventy-three  elepliants.  Antiochns,  beine  informed  of 
his  approach,  drew  together  also  all  his  forces  ;  his  army  was 
composed  of  five  thousand  licrht-armed  troops,  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  selected  fiuia  all  j^arts  of  the  kingdom,  armed 
after  the  Macedonian  manner,  and  led  by  Theodotus  the  JSto- 
lian,  who  had  deserted  from  the  senrice  of  King  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy,  adTancing  to  Pelnsiom,  and  having  waited  there  to 
receWe  the  troops  that  were  not  yet  come  «p,  and  to  distrlbate 
the  proTisions  among  bis  army,  again  deeamped,  and  passing 
through  a  dry  and  desert  country,  along  Mount  Casins,  and 
the  place  that  was  called  the  Pits,  arriTed  at  Gaza.  And 
having  allowed  some  time  for  the  refreshment  of  his  army,  he 
continued  his  route  forwards  by  plnw  and  gentle  marches,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  fixed  his  camp  at  the  distance  of  fifty  stadia 
from  the  city  of  llaphia,  which  is  situated  beyond  Tthino- 
corura,  and  stands  the  nearest  towards  Jilgypt^  of  all  the  cities 
of  ( Viile-svria. 

At  the  same  time  Antiochns  also  bep^an  his  march,  and 
passing  beyond  Raphia,  came  and  encamped,  in  the  night,  at 
the  distance  of  ten  stadia  from  the  enemy.  Bnt  within  some 
days  afterwards,  being  desirous  to  possess  himself  of  some 
more  advantageous  posts,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspire  his 
troops  with  confidence,  he  advanced  so  near  to  Ptolemy,  that 
the  armies  were  now  separated  from  each  other  by  the  distance 
only  of  five  stadia.  Frequent  engagements,  therefore,  hap* 
pened  every  day  between  the  troops,  that  went  abroad  to  get 
water  or  provisions ;  and  many  skirmishes,  both  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry,  in  the  space  that  was  between  the  camps. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  had  thns  for  five  days  remained 
in  sight,  resolved  at  last  to  engage  in  a  decisive  action.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  Ptolemy  began  first  to  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion, Antioehus  also  drew  out  all  his  forces,  and  ranp-ed  them  in 
order  of  l>attle.  When  the  armies  were  thus  raai^^ed  in  order,  and 
ready  to  en;j^age,  the  two  kin«i:s,  attended  by  their  otlicers  and 
friends,  advaiieed  along  the  front  of  all  the  line,  and  endeavored 
to  inspire  their  troops  with  courage,  especially  the  phalanxes, 
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in  which  they  had  placed  their  greatest  hopes.  In  this  manner, 
riding  along  from  rank  to  rank,  they  addressed  all  the  troops 
in  turn,  soiuetitnes  by  themsdveB,  and  sometimes  by  interpre- 
ters. Bot  when  Ptolemy  with  his  sister,  came  to  the  left  wiog 
of  his  army,  and  Antiochiis,  attended  by  bis  guards,  had  taken 
bis  station  also  upon  bis  right,  the  signal  was  sounded  to  en-  ( 
gage,  and  the  elephants  approaching  first,  began  the  combat 
Among  those  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  there  were  some  that 
advanced  boldly  against  their  adversaries.  It  was  then  pleas- 
ing to  behold  the  soldiers  engaged  in  close  combat  from  the 
towers,  and  poshing  against  each  other  with  their  spears.  But 
the  beasts  themselves  afforded  a  far  nobler  spectacle  as  they 
rnshed  together,  front  to  front,  witli  the  greatest  force  and 
fury.  Fur  this  is  the  manner  in  which  they  fight.  Twisting 
their  trunks  together,  they  strive  each  of  them  with  his  utmost 
force,  to  maintain  their  own  ground,  and  to  move  their  adver- 
sary from  his  place.  And  when  the  strongest  of  them  has  at 
last  pushed  aside  the  trunk  of  the  other,  unci  forced  him  to  turn 
his  fliank,  he  then  pierces  him  with  bis  tusks,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  balls  in  fighting  wound  each  other  with  their  boms. 
Bq.t  the  greater  part  of  the  beasts  that  belonged  to  Ptolemy 
declined  Ae  combat  For  this  nsnallj  happens  to  the  elephants 
of  Africa,  which  are  not  able  to  support  either  the  smell  or  cry 
of  the  Indian  elephants.  Or  rather  they  are  struck  with  terror  * 
at  the  view  of  their  enormous  size  and  strength  ;  since  even 
before  they  approach  near  together,  they  frequently  tarn  their 
backs  and  fly.  And  this  it  was,  which  at  this  time  happened. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  these  animals,  being  thus  disordered  by 
their  fears,  had  fallen  against  the  ranks  of  their  own  nrmv,  mid 
forced  tlio  Iloyal  (guards  to  brofik  tlie  line,  Antiot^lms  seizing 
the  occasion,  and  advaucing  round  on  the  outside  of  the  ele- 
])hants,  charged  the  cavalry,  which  was  commanded  by  Poly-  « 
crates,  in  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  of  Ptolemy.  At  the 
same  time  also  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  stood  within  the 
elephants,  near  the  phalanx,  advanced  with  fury  against  the 
Peltastie,  and  routed  them  with  little  difficalty,  because  their 
ranks  likewise  were  already  broken  by  the  elephants.  Thus  the  ; 
whole  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and 
forced  to  fiy. 
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M£L£AG£R. 

nOVBlSHRD  ABOOT  GO  B.  C. 

MelraobRj  the  celebrated  writer  and  collector  of  epigrams,'  was  8 
native  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  GO  B.  C.  lie  resided 
at  Tyre  ;  but,  in  his  old  age,  was  driven  hy  the  wars  to  seek  a  retire- 
ment  in  the  island  of  Cos,  whore  he  died. 

Meleagor  is  remarkable  as  the  father  of  those  collections  of  fugitive 
pieces  from  Tmrioiis  poets,  known  hy  the  name  of  *' Anthologies." 
Thej  are  singnlarljr  deUoftte  and  Iknciftd  in  tbe  torn  of  thoogbt  and 
•zpresBion,  and  are  nsuallj  marked  with  the  most  elegant  almplicit/. 

THS  GOrro  OF  THB  aBACSS. 

The  Graces,  smiling,  saw  her  opening  charms, 
And  clasped  Arista  in  their  lovelj  arms. 
Henee  her  resistless  beauty ;  matchless  sense ; 
The  music  of  her  voice  ;  the  elo^iaence, 
That,  e'i'U  iu  silence  llaslies  fiom  her  face  ; 
All  striked  th^ravished  heart — for  ail  is  grace : 
List  to  my  vowSi  sweet  maid  1  or  from  my  yiew 
Par,  fisr  awaj,  remove  I   In  vain  I  sue ; 
For,  as  no  space  can  cb^rk  the  bolts  of  Jove, 
Ho  distance  shields  me  from  the  shafts  of  Itove. 

THE  GABLAMD. 

A  fresh  garland  will  I  braid 

Of  lilies  blithe  and  fair, 
Of  the  hjiointh*S  bine  shade, 

And  the  orocns's  gold  hair, 
Of  narcissus  dewy  bright. 

Of  myrtle,  never  sori>, 
With  the  violet  virgin  white, 

And  sweet  rose  to  lovers  dear. 
Thus,  for  Tleliodora%  liair, 

Ftp  b»'st,  fairest  flowers  I've  twin'd, 
But  none  are  half  so  sweet,  so  fair, 

As  the  dear,  dear  locks  they'll  bind. 

Pettr, 


^  The  aDoient  Epigram  waa.not  exclusively  appropriated  to  subjects  of 
hrnner  or  terminated  with  a  witty  point,  bat  was  eitM  *'  An  Insertpiion/* 
as  its  name  implies,  or  h  abort  piece,  serions  or  tonder,  answtriog  generally 
to  the  modem  "  Soanet.'* 
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THE  VOW. 

In  holy  night  we  made  the  vow ; 

And  the  f^nme  lamp,  which  long  before 

Had  peeii  our  car]}'  papsion  crow, 
Wa:j  witness  to  the  fuith  we  bwore. 

Did  I  not  swoar  to  love  her  erer  ? 

And  havo  I  ever  dared  to  rove? 
Did  she  uot  vow  a  rival  never 

Bhoold  Bbake  her  faith,  or  steal  her  lore  T 

Tet  now  she  snjs  those  wor  T'^  wore  nir, 
Tlu>.>e  vows  were  v-rittcn  all  in  water; 
And,  by  the  lamp  that  iioard  her  swear, 

Hath  yielded  to  the  fint  that  sought  her. 


SALE  OF  CUPID. 

Who'll  hay  a  little  bojT   Look,  yonder  is  he, 

Fast  asleep,  the  sly  rogue,  on  his  motlier's  ksee;  ' 

Ho  bold  a  young  imp  'tis  not  safe  to  keop, 

So  I'll  part  with  him  now,  while  h*l's  sound  asleep. 

See  his  aroh  little  ooee,  how  sharp  it  is  eurPd, 

His  wings,  too,  even  in  sleep  unfurl'd  ; 

Aii'l  tbose  fingers,  which  still  ever  rea<ly  nv^  found 

For  mu'th  or  for  xuischief,  to  tickle  or  wound. 

HeU  try  witli  his  tears  your  heart  to  beguile, 
"Biit  rif'vcr  yrin  mind — he's  langhing  all  the  while; 
For  iiltle  iie  i-'in  -5.  «o  lie  has  lii.s  own  whim, 
And  weeping  or  laughing,  'tis  all  one  to  him. 
His  eye  is  as  keen  as  the  lightning's  flash, 
His  tongue,  like  the  red  bolt,  keen  and  rash ; 
And  80  savage  is  he,  that  his  own  dear  mother 
Is  scarce,  in  his  hands,  more  safe  than  another. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  this  prodigy's  praise, 

He's  a  downright  pest  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ; 
And  if  any  one  wants  such  an  imp  to  employ, 
He  shall  iiave  a  dead  bargain  of  this  little  boy. 
But  see,  the  boy  wakes — ^his  bright  tears  flow — 
His  eyes  seem  to  ask.  Could  I  sell  himf  Oh,  no; 
Sweet  child,  no,  no — thou  eh  fso  naughty  you  be  ; 
You  shall  live  evermore  with  my  Lesbia  and  roe. 

Thwnas  Moart» 
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SPITAPH  ON  A  TOVNO  BBIDK. 

Clo.Tra/wlii'n  she  loosed  her  virgin  zone, 
Found  in  tlio  nuptial  bed  an  earljr  grave ; 

Doath  o1aim*d  the  bridegroom's  right ;  to  death  alone 
The  treasare  guarded  for  her  aponse  she  gave. 

To  sweetest  sounds  the  happjr  evening  fled. 
The  Ante's  soft  strain  and  hymeneal  ohoir ; 

At  morn  sad  bowlings  echo  ronnd  the  bed, 
And  the  glad  hjrmns  on  qniToring  lips  expire. 

The  very  torches  that  at  fall  of  night 
Shed  their  bright  radiance  o'er  the  bridal  room ; 

Tliose  very  torches,  with  the  morning's  lighty 
Conduct  the  Tictim  to  her  silent  tomb.' 


TBS  LOVSR'8  MI8BAGV. 

Sea-wandering  barks,  that  o'er  the  ^gean  sail, 
With  pennants  streaming  to  the  northern  gale» 
If,  in  yonr  course,  the  Coan  strand  ye  reach, 
And  Bee  my  Plianinn  musing  on  the  beaeh| 
With  eye  intent  upon  the  ]ihicid  sea, 
And  constant  heart  that  only  beats  for  me — 
Tell  the  dear  maid,  that  mindful  of  her  charms, 
Her  lover  hastens  to  lier  longinu  arms. 
Go,  heralds  of  mv  snul !  to  Phanion's  enr 
On  all  your  slirouds  the  tender  rtecents  hear! 
So  Jove  shall  calm  with  smilea  the  wave  below, 
And  bid  for  yon  his  softest  breeses  blow. 

Bland. 


'  So  in  ShaluiK'nre's  "Romeo  and  Juliet :" — 

'*AU  things  that  we  ordain  for  fontiral. 
Turn  from  tMrolBee  to  blurk  fuooral: 

Onr  instramontH  to  melanrh<^1y  I.-IIb; 
Oar  wedding  cheer  to  a  •.td  burial  ti^aat ; 
Oar  solemn  hy in U-*  (■« 'iill-'n  >l:r^<M  <  liaugo ; 
Onr  hridal  flowers  s^rvo  f  i'-  :»  >'uri«  <|  cit^ifv" 

And  likewise  Uerrick,  in  hij  lines  "Upon  a  Maid  that  diod  the  day  sh« 
wsi  married.** 

"That  noni  wbich  xaw  me  made  a  bride, 
Tb«  evening  witnesH'd  tbal  I  died. 
TboM  holy  liKhtfl.  wberewltb  tbey  galde 
rnt.i  tlio  I'P'l  tlif  bashful  bride, 
l*crv'd  but  as  tapcrN  for  to  bum, 
And  light  n  J  MUqoet  to  their  ura.'* 
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MUSIO  AND  BSAtmr. 

By  tho  God  of  Arcadia,  so  sweet  are  the  notes  « 
Which  tremulous  fall  from  my  Rho<lope's  Ijrre; 

Such  meiud/  swells  in  her  voice,  as  it  tloats 
On  tho  soft  midnight  air,  that  my  soul  Is  on  fire. 

Oh,  where  can  I  fly  ?    Tlio  rnnng  Cupids  around  m<» 

(iayly  spread  their  light  wings,  all  my  footsteps  pursaing ; 

Her  eyes  dart  a  thousand  fierce  lustres  to  wound  me, 
And  mnsio  and  !)eaQtjr  conspiie  mj  undoing.  > 

Mnrivak. 


SP&INO. 

Now  Winter^s  storms,  which  ohiUed  the  tkjt 

Bef<>r(>  the  tepid  breezes  fly; 

Hniiling  advance  tlie  ro^y  hours, 

Strewing  around  their  purple  fiowers  ; 

Brown  oarth  la  orowned  with  horbago  green, 

And  deoked  with  bloom  each  twig  is  i«on ; 

Tlu'  rose  displays  its  lovely  hues 

In  meads  which  quaff  tho  morning  dews ; 

His  whistle  shrill  the  shepherd  blows ; 

His  kids  the  gladsome  goatherd  knows ; 

E'en  now  I  see  tlie  sail(>r's  boat, 

Wafted  by  gentU-  breezes,  tioat ; 

And  Bacchus'  girls,  with  ivy  crowned, 

Shout,  lo  t  through  the  echoing  ground. 

The  bees  in  clusters  roond  the  hivo, 

IjOaded  with  liquid  sweets,  arrire; 

And,  murmuring  still  in  busy  mood, 

Klaborate  their  luscious  food. 

The  race  of  warblers  poor  their  throats ; 

The  bine  wave  wafts  the  halcyon's  notes; 

Tlio  Rwallow  twittering  Hits  along;  "I 

The  while  swan  pours  his  piercing  song ;  >■ 

And  Philomela  monms  the  woods  among*  j 

Does,  then,  the  green  earth  teem  with  gladness  t 

lTn>*  TKiture  dropt  her  robe  of  sndne?s  ? 

Do  tlie  swains  pipe  ;  the  flocks  rejoice; 

The  mountains  echo  Bacchus'  voice; 


Poaco.  Cliioris,  poaco,  or  alagtiig dto  1 
That  together  jou  uid  I 

To  heavoa  may  go; 

For  all  wo  kuuw 
Of  what  tliO  blcsaed  do  above. 
It  th»k  tb»f  ting,  ud  Uttt  they  lore.— IToKer. 
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The  maiiuers  their  Bails  unloose ; 
The  bees  distil  their  Inscioas  Juice ; 
Has  spring  inspired  the  warbling  throng  f 
And  can't  the  poet  make  a  song? 

X  iS.  Buckaiiiuter,*^ 


DlONYdlUS  HAUCABNASSUS. 

FLOOBISHBO  ABOUT  30  B.  C 

Di02«¥8iU8  the  historian — called  llalicarnassus  from  a  city  of  that 
name,  which  was  tho  placid  of  his  birth,  though  of  it3  date  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge — went  to  Rome  about  30  U.  C,  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Here  ho  resided  to  the  end  of  his  life,  spending 
his  time  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  and  in  col> 
lecting  materials  for  his  great  work  on  Roman  history,  called  Archspo- 
logi.i.  This  consisted  of  twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  tioui  ihe  earliest  ur  luyllucal  times  down  to  the  year  of  the  lirst 
Punic  war,  when  Polybius  takes  the  subject  up.  Only  the  lirrft  nine 
books  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we  have  the  greater 
part,  but  of  the  others  nothing  more  than  fragments.  From  what  we 
have,  wo  see  that  he  has  treated  the  earl/  history  of  Rome  with  great 
minnkeneflB,  disoussing  most  earefiiUjr  sTerything  relating  to  her  eoa- 
sUtntion  and  her  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  histoiy,  laws,  and  private 
life  of  the  Romans ;  and  though  he  shows  at  times  too  mnoh  oredulitjr, 
and  does  not  alwajs  distinguish  with  sulBoIent  oleamess  between 
fable  and  histoiy,  his  work  is  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  valuable 
materials. 

Bome  of  the  rbetorieal  and  eritloal  works  of  Dionysius  have  oome 
down  to  us,  and  show  that  he  was  not  only  a  rhetorioian  of  the  flist 
order,  but  also  a  most  ezeellent  critie  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term ;  for  these  lemalns,  tkou|^  firngmentaij,  abound  In  fine  temarks 
and  eritieisms  upon  the  elassieal  wrlten  of  Greeoe.  The  titles  of  these 
works  are :  1.  Twx^  tvnpm^  Tk»  Art  Bkttarie^  in  eleren  ehapteis. 
S.  nif*  M»0fri«ff  mfAurm^  On  Ike  AnoMgemmi  of  WordM;  in  this  he 
treats  of  the  power  of  true  oratoiy,  and  on  the  eombination  of  words 
aooording  to  the  difll»rent  speoies  and  stjles  of  oratofy.  8.  Tm  ntxttm 
XtffMatvftc,  Characi9r$  of  the  AnHentM*  4«  nift  •?jhr  ArriKiw  ftTt^w 'v»«fi- 

'  For  ?nme  account  of  this  elegant  scbolt^r— the  lamente<l  poator  of  Brattle 
Streel  Church,  llustuu — see  mj  Lomptniditim  of  American  Liierature,  p.  282. 
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tmf*ar$0-t*Hf  Memoirs  of  the  Attic  Orators,  in  three  parts,  of  whicli  WO 
have  onljr  the  fint,  and  a  fragment  of  the  second.* 

OHARAOTBR  OF  KOMA. 

6j  these  laws  Noma  formed  the  cUj  to  fragality  and  tem- 
perance; justice  in  cootracts  he  introduced  by  inventing  a 
regolatioo  which  was  onknown  to  all  who  instituted  the  most 
celebrated  commonwealths.    For,  observing  that  contracts 

made  in  public,  and  before  witnesses,  arc,  from  a  rcjrard  to  the 
persons  present,  p:enerallj  perfonued,  aiid  that  few  are  guilty 
of  any  violation  of  thorn  ;  but  that  tho^e  which  are  transacted 
without  witnesses,  i)eintr  many  more  iu  number  than  the  former, 
rest  on  no  other  securitv  tlian  tlie  faith  of  the  contractors,  he 
thono:ht  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  tliis  faith  tlie  cliief  object 
of  his  care,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  divine  worshij).  For  he 
found  that  Justitia,  Themis,  Nemesis,  and  those  the  Greeks  call 
Erinoyes,  with  others  of  that  kind,  had  been  sufficiently  honored 
by  the  ancients  in  being  erected  into  divinities  and  consecrated ; 
bat  that  Faith,  than  which  there  is  no  greater  nor  more  sacred 
Tirtne  among  men,  was  not  yet  worshipped,  either  by  states  in 
their  public  capacity,  or  by  private  persons.  Having  consi- 
dered these  things,  he,  first  of  all  men,  erected  a  temple  to 
public  i  aith,  and  instituted  sacrifices  to  be  performed  to  her, 
at  the  public  expense,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
Gods.  T>y  this  means  the  ]inbb*c  faith  of  the  city,  which  was 
preserved  inviolate  t<»  all  men,  could  not  fail  in  time  to  coni- 
innnicate  tlu?  same  fidelity  to  tlio  behavior  of  private  men. 
And,  indeed,  so  sacred  and  inviolable  a  thing  was  faith  in  their 
estimation,  that  the  greatest  oath  a  nmn  could  take  was,  by  his 
own  faith;  and  more  dei)ended  upon  tiian  any  other  testimony. 
And  if  there  happened  any  contest  between  two  persons  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  a  contract  entered  into  without 
witnesses,  the  faith  of  either  of  the  parties  was  sufficient  to 
decide  the  controrersy,  and  not  soifer  it  to  proceed  any  farther. 
And  the  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice  founded  their  decrees, 
in  most  causes,  on  the  oaths  of  the  parties  attesting  by  their 
faith.  These  regulations,  then  inrented  by  Numa,  which  per- 
suaded to  temperance  and  enforced  justice,  rendered  the  city 
of  Kome  more  orderly  than  the  best  regulated  family. 

'  Editions:  Hudson,  Greek  and  Latin,  Oxford,  two  volumes  folio;  Reij^ke, 
Oreek  and  Lalio,  1774-77,  six  Tolume«  Sro.  Tranalation :  Edward  Spclman, 
London,  1768,  fottr  Tolomoa  qunrto. 
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Thus  \nm!\  hccurac  the  darling  of  his  subjects,  the  example 
of  his  neighbors,  and  the  theme  oi'  posterity.  It  was  owing  to 
him,  tliat  neither  civil  dissension  Ijrukc  the  harmony  of  the  city, 
nor  foreign  war  interrupted  the  ubservjince  of  these  wise  and 
admirable  institutions.  For  their  neighbors  were  so  far  from 
looking  upon  the  peacefal  tranquillity  of  the  Romans  as  an 
opportnnity  of  invading  them,  that  if  at  any  time  they  were  at 
war  with  one  another  they  chose  the  Romans  for  mediators, 
and  were  willing  to  pat  an  end  to  their  contests  under  the 
arbitration  of  Nnma.  I  should,  therefore,  malce  no  difHcnlty 
in  placing  this  person  among  the  first  of  those  who  are  the  most 
celebrated  for  their  happiness.  For  he  was  of  a  royal  family, 
had  a  majestic  aspect,  and  cultivated  that  kind  of  literature 
which,  instead  nf  nselcss  eloquence,  formed  his  mind  to  piety, 
and  every  otlier  virtue.  When  he  was  young  he  was  tlioiic^ht 
wortliy  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  wlio,  upon  the  reputation 
of  his  virtue,  invited  him  to  thiit  di;^nity,  which  he  exercised, 
during  his  whole  life,  o\  i  r  an  ol)edient  people,  lie  lived  to 
be  very  old,  without  any  inliimily  or  misfortune,  and  died  the 
easiest  of  all  deaths,  being  worn  out  with  age;  the  genius, 
who  had  been  allotted  to  him  from  his  birth,  having  continned 
the  same  favor  to  him  till  he  was  no  more.  He  lived  above 
foorscore  years,  and  reigned  forty-three;  leaving  behind  him, 
according  to  most  historians,  foar  sons  and  one  daughter, 
whose  posterity  remain  to  this  day ;  bnt^  according  to  Cneins 
Gellius,  only  one  daughter,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ancus 
Marcios,  the  third  king  of  the  Romans  after  him.  His  death 
was  exceedingly  lamented  by  the  city,  who  made  a  most  splendid 
funeral  for  him.  He  lies  buried  opon  the  Janlcolam,  on  the 
other  aide  of  tiie  Tiber. 


BIODORUS  BICULU9. 

FLOUfiISH£D  AJiOVT  30  B.  C. 

DiDPOBos  Biouurs  was  a  oontemporary  of  Casar  and  Angostiui,  and 
was  bom  in  the  town  of  Agjriam,  in  Sicily ;  whence  IUb  name,  the 
Sieiliam,  Ho  early  detonninod  to  devote  his  life  to  tlio  writing  of  a  uni- 
vonal  history,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his  own ;  and  with  this 
objeet  in  view,  ho  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Bniopo  and  Asia 
to  gain  a  more  aoonrato  knowledge  of  nations  and  oonntiies,  than  he 
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could  ol)tain  from  previous  historians  anrl  creograpliers.  Uis  work, 
which  he  eallpd  An  f/istorical  Ltbrfiri/  (b^.^XjoStix*!  i^tsjikw),  consisted  of 
fort/  books,  embracing  the  p<»r!0<l  from  tho  earliest  mythical  agoa 
down  to  Jalins  Cesar's  (  Jallic  wars.  Only  fifteen  hooks  of  this  great 
work  have  oorae  down  to  us.  Tlie  first  five,  which  contain  the  early 
liistory  of  the  Eastern  nations,  tho  ^Egyptians,  the  yEthioj)ians,  and  tho 
Oret^ks,  are  extant  entire  ;  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
books  are  lost;  but  from  tho  eleventh  to  the  twentieth  inclusive,  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  second  Persian  war,  B.  C.  480,  down  to  the 
year  3<»2  B.  C,  it  is  preserved.  The  remaining  portiou  of  the  work  is 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments. 

The  style  of  Diodoras  Siculus  is  olear  and  locici,  tbimgh  devoid  of 
All  elegance.  He  is  a  laborious  and  indn^lrioiui  writer,  and  what  we 
haTo  of  him  ia  of  tho  highest  importanee  on  aocoant  of  the  great  mass 
of  materials  whioh  he  has  eollected  fnm  a  number  of  writers  whoso 
works  haTo  Irrstrferablj  perished,  and  which,  but  for  him,  would  haTo 
been  lost  to  the  woild.' 


ALBXAllOXa'S  NOBLK  DEMEANOR  TOWARDS  THE  TAMILT  OV 

DARIUS. 

Dariag  with  all  his  army  beings  thus  routed,  fled,  and,  hj 
chnnfring;  from  time  to  time  one  hone  after  another,  the  best 
he  had,  he  made  awaj  with  all  speed,  to  escape  ont  of  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  and  to  get  to  the  governors  of  the  upper 
provinces.  In  the  mean  time,  one  came  to  the  mother  of 
T>nrins,  nnd  tohl  her  that  Alexander  was  returned  from  the 
piii<nit  of  Darius,  and  hnd  possessed  himself  of  all  the  rich 
spoils  of  his  tent.  Upon  which  there  was  heard  a  great  shriek 
and  lamentation  amonirst  the  woimn,  and.  fi-om  the  mnltiiiido 
of  the  captives  condoling  uiih  the  (jih  ofi  at  the  sad  news,  all 
]»laees  were  filled  with  cries  of  aiijiuisli  and  horror,  'i'iie  kinpr, 
understanding  what  sorrow  there  was  among  the  women,  sent 
Leonatus,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  them,  to  pnt  an  end  to  their 
fears,  and  to  let  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darias,  know  that 
her  son  was  alive,  and  that  Alexander  wonld  have  respect  to 
their  former  dignity ;  and  that,  to  confirm  the  promise  of  his 


*  Edition?  :  P.  Wes^eliog,  Greek  and  Latin,  Amsterdam,  1746,  two  vol?, 
folio;  Tj.  DindnTf,  L.ip^i.-,  tS'J<^-ni.  fiv*^  volumes  8vo.,  "the  most  critical 
and  vahuible;'    lle^ue  and  Kyring,  4.tr«>ek  and  Latin,  Bipont, 
•leren  Tolmncs  8vo.   Translations;  O.  Booth,  London,  1S14,  two TolnmoB. 
Uonrj  Cogan,  London,  1663,  folio. 
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generosity  by  his  actions,  he  would  come  and  discourse  with 
them  the  day  followiiip^.  Whereupon  tlie  cajitivc^  were  so  sur- 
prised with  the  sudden  and  happy  turn  nf  their  fortunes,  that 
they  ho!iorcd  Alexander  as  a  ^od,  and  tlieir  fears  were  turned 
ititu  exultations  of  joy.  The  kin^^,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  (with 
]Iepha;ation,  one  of  the  trustiest  of  his  friends),  went  to  visit 
the  queens.  When  they  entered,  being  both  habited  alike, 
Sisygiiuibis,  taking  I le])hiustion  for  the  kinpr  (because  he  was 
the  more  comely  and  taller  man),  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet;  but 
the  attendants,  by  the  uods  of  their  heads,  and  pointing  of  their 
Gngcrs,  directed  her  to  Alexander;  whereupon,  being  much 
ashamed  and  ont  of  countenance,  by  reason  of  the  mistake,  she 
sainted  Alexander  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done  the  other. 
Upon  which  he  lifted  her  up,  and  said — ^Mother,  tronble  not» 
nor  perplex  yoarseir;  for  that  man  also  is  Alexander.  By 
which  courteous  and  obliging  title  of  mother  to  a  grave  and 
honorable  matron,  he  gave  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  respects 
find  civilities  he  intended  towards  them  all.  Having  therefore 
owned  hrr  for  a  second  mother,  he  presently  conGrmed  his 
words  by  his  actions;  for  he  ordered  her  to  be  clothed  in  her 
royal  robes,  and  restored  her  to  all  the  honors  becoming  her 
former  state  and  dignity.  For  he  gave  her  all  her  attendants 
and  household  servants  and  furniture  allowed  her  by  Darius, 
and  added  also  as  much  more  of  his  own  bounty,  lie  pro- 
mised likewise  to  dispose  of  the  young  ladies  in  maiiiage  far 
better  than  if  their  father  had  provided  husbands  for  them; 
and  that  he  wonid  educate  the  king's  little  son  as  carefolly  and 
honorably  as  if  he  were  his  own.  Then  he  called  him  to  him,  and 
kissed  him;  and,  taking  notice  that  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed, 
nor  seemed  to  be  the  least  alTrightedi  turning  to  Hephsestion 
ond  those  about  him,  ''This  youth,  but  six  years  of  agc,'^  said 
he,  "carries  in  his  countenance  marks  of  a  stout  and  bravo 
spirit,  above  his  age,  and  is  better  than  his  father."  He  further 
declared,  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  wife  of  Darius,  that 
she  should  want  for  nothing,  in  order  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenniiro  of  lior  royal  state  and  former  prosperity.  ^Tfiny  other 
kind  and  gaining  expressions  he  used,  insomuch  that  the  ladies 
fell  a  weej)ing  in  showers  of  tears,  out  of  transports  of  joy, 
upuii  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  unexpected  felicity. 
After  all,  he  at  length  put  forth  to  lliem  his  right  hand  to  kiss, 
upon  which  not  only  they  who  were  immediately  honored  with 
those  kindnesses  set  forth  his  praise,  but  even  the  whole  army 
cried  up  his  incomparable  grace  and  clemency.  And,  indeed, 
I  conceive  that  amongst  the  many  bra?e  and  noble  acts  of 
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Alevrin'lor,  none  nf  tlicm  wore  ♦greater  than  tliis,  or  morf  n-ortliy 
hy  history  to  ha  handed  down  to  posterity:  for  storm injr  and 
takin«r  of  cities,  pninin<r  nf  buttles,  and  oilier  successes  in  war, 
are  many  times  the  events  uf  fortune,  more  than  the  eflVfts  of 
valor  and  virtue;  but  to  be  compassionate  to  the  miserable, 
and  tliose  that  lie  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  must  be  the 
fruit  only  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  For  many  by  prosperity 
grow  haughty,  and  are  so  far  swelled  with  pride  by  the  favor- 
able blasts  of  fortane,  that  tbej  are  careless  and  forgetful  of 
the  common  miseries  of  mankind ;  so  tbat  it  is  common  to  see 
many  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  prosperous  successes,  as  a 
heaTj  burthen  tbey  are  not  able  to  bear. 

Therefore,  though  Alexander  was  many  nges  before  us  who 
are  now  living,  yet  the  remembrance  of  his  virtue  justly  chal- 
lenges honor  and  praise  from  all  those  that  succeeded  biro  in 
future  generations. 


EPICTBTUS, 

FLOUSIBinDD  ABOUT  A.  D.  80. 

Tirr«  illu^trioTis  oniament  of  tho  Stoic  soliool  (•Iaiin>;  our  attention 
both  for  his  wis'bnn  and  his  virtiio.-i.  lie  was  a  nativo  of  IIioro]>olis, 
in  Phrygia  (A.sia  Minor),  an<l  in  tlic  fir^t  part  nf  his  lif.*,  Irivinr'  boen 
«f»i7»Ml  an*!  brought  to  Rom4\  ht>  1>»^("nTii<' tho  slave  ol  oin_-  h[iai)hruditus,  a 
fmNbiian  of  NVro,  a  person  of  gru,  ^  lial)its  and  unpriiiri^dcd  character. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  one  day  amusing  hinistdf  in  Iwi^ting  the  leg  of 
hi«  sh^ve,  to  see  how  liir  he  cotild  twist  it  without  breaking  it ;  when 
Kpictetus,  who  munnured  not  at  tlie  tortur*',  exchuined,  "You  will 
hrc.ik  it;"  and  the  event  justified  the  iiro<liction.  "I  told  you  so," 
added  the  philosopher,  without  changing  »  muscle  of  his  oounteoance.' 

*  Wfl  ean  bmrdly  4M»aoeiT«  of  tbe  extant  to  which  th»(  '*«rim«  of  eruiiM." 

plnvery,  exi}'t<?d  Hmonj;  tho  Tlr>rn;in«,  who  spnied  ncifluT  n'^o  nnr  st-x  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  whom  tht>j  subdued.  8o  extensive  was  this 
iniqaitons  commeroe  ill  the  penions  of  men,  that  ten  thoumnd  ar«  raid  to 
hsTO  exchanged  hands  in  one  daj,  at  the  itlftod  of  Deloe.  Well  did  the 
pious  \Ve«lf»y  pronnnr.pe  •'Invery  to  be  "the  sum  nf  nil  vitlnnice  nrnT  more 
recent) J,  the  giittd  uud  eloquent  Spurjceou,  **the  crime  ot  crime.",  a  soul- 
dettroying  sin,  and  ao  iniquity  which  cries  aloud  for  Tengeaaee  ;**  for  it  if 
the  nur-e  r  f  nil  w  i'  kcilncjs  and  ^  ici>,  :mi(1  tin-  jirnlific  parent  of  covetounni'.'^?-', 
last,  liccutiuu^Dcas,  tyraunjr,  and  every  hateful  potion  ;  it  has  been  the 
fhillfnl  raQree  of  all  tronbiea  In  atAtev,  n  enncer  in  the  vltile  of  every  com- 
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By  :^oine  nioans,  not  meutioiioii,  ho  obtained  his  freedom,  and  retired 
to  a  small  hut  within  the  city  of  Rome,  where,  with  nothtn.:  moro  thin 
tho  bare  necessnrioa  of  lifo,  ho  dcrotcMl  himself  to  the  stu^iy  (if  pliilo- 
sophy,  and  became  a  wry  ]»<»j>iilar  tru  lier  r>f  morals.  lie  was  a  stoic 
of  tlin  FeTere>'t  prinei})l»'S  aii<l  tlie  most  uiiilisturl>eil  equanimity,  and 
an  acute  observer  of  manners.  His  liff>  wns  an  a<lmirable  pattern  of 
sobriety,  magnanimity,  and  tlie  most  rigi  I  virtue.  ''Support  pain  and 
fly  pleasnre,"  was  his  leadintr  i^reeept.  •  Uur  actions."  lio  said,  "de- 
pend on  ourselves;  all  other  tliinps  are  iTi-b»T)endeut  of  us:  let  ns, 
therefore,  devote  our  wliole  attention  to  the  correction  and  amendment 
of  the  first ;  but  it  is  madness  to  make  any  e£fort  to  avoid  the  other, 
for  tbey  are  entirely  beyond  our  control." 

Ibit  Jieither  bis  bumble  station  uor  his  singular  merit  coubl  screen 
Kpictetus  from  the  mounter  Domitian.  With  the  rest  of  the  philoso- 
phers he  was  banished,  about  A.  D,  00.  He  bore  bis  exile  with  a 
decree  of  firmness  worthy  of  a  philosoplier  who  called  himself  a  citiisen 
of  tho  world,  and  could  boa«t  that,  wherever  he  went,  he  carried  hia 
best  treasures  along  with  bim.  lie  retired  to  Nicoi>olis,  in  Kpirus, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  lifo  in  inculcating  his  philoso- 
phical principles  to  tho  namert>us  auditors  who  thronged  to  hear  him. 
He  is  said  to  have  spoken  so  impressively,  and  to  bar©  described 
the  wickedness  of  the  individual  so  vividly,  that  every  one  felt  as  if 
were  personally  addressed.  Estimating  bitrbly  and  rightly  liis 
vocation  as  a  teacher,  bis  grt  .ii  aim  was  to  win  ih  '  uiinds  and  hearts 
of  his  hearers  to  tbat  wliicli  was  good,  and  hardly  any  could  resist  the 
impressions  which  his  teachings  produced. 

Epictetus  himself  wrote  nothing.  He  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his 
beautiful  Moral  Manual,  or  "Enchiridion"  (Ei^njiJis*),  and  his  "Dis- 
sertations." These  were  collected  by  his  disciple  Anrian,  drawn  up 
from  notes  whioli  he  and  some  other  disciples  collected  from  the  lips 
of  their  great  master.* 

mnnity  nn<l  nation  that  h.'iM  cherished  it.  the  dowofall  of  every  ancient  kin^- 
dnm.  Twic  was-  K-.me,  in  the  height  of  her  power,  brought  nearly  to  the 
brink  of  sudden  ruin,  by  servile  insurrections;  and  though,  by  the  greatest 
•ffortfl  she  maintained  her  ezteniBl  form  of  f^ovemment,  the  diseeae,  like  a 

piitri'l  p<  -til«'iic<-.  ^jirnnrl  wifltT  anfl  wiib-r.  till  ,'it  Inst  shf  T'!!  to  pipce<^  from 
her  own  rottenoe^s.  "The  nation  that  will  nut  serve  Thee  nhnll  perish/'  Isa. 
Is.  12.  **For  the  oppreMlon  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy, 
nuw  will  I  arise,  saith  (he  Lord,''  P$.  xii.  5.  "He  8hall  hr<  :ik  in  ].i<  <  <  fl 
the  oppre?sor,"  Ps.  Ixxii.  4.  "Wo  unfo  him  that  l.iiil-I.  th  his  ln.u-.?  by 
unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong."  .Ter.  xxii.  bl-  tsuch  quota- 
tions from  the  .Scriptureii  might  be  maliiplied  without  end.  When  will  men 
Ma^fi/  bolicvii  what  Gol  hath  .'>iii<l.  an-l  act  aH  if  tlioy  livlii-veil  ' 

'  This  "  Manual  '  was  much  read  by  Christians  as  well  ns  Pagans.  Wo 
have  an  exeellent  trantlation  of  it  hy  Blimbeth  Carter,  vhom  Dr.  Johnson 
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A  MAS  IS  WHAT  HE  IS  IN  HIMSIUT. 

Things  are  reanmahle  and  unreasanahle^  as  wall  as  good  and 
bad,  advantageoas  and  disadvanta^oas,  to  different  persons. 
On  this  account,  chiefly,  we  stand  in  need  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, to  teach  us  to  adapt  the  preconceptions  of  reasonable  and 
unreasonable  to  particular  cases,  conformably  to  nature.  I^ut 
to  judge  of  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  wc  make  use  not  only 
of  a  due  estimation  of  things  without  ns,  but  of  what  relates  to 
eiicli  })erson^s  particular  character.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  for 
one  man  to  siiitfint  to  a  dirty  distrrnfcful  otlicc,  who  considers 
this  only,  tliai  it  he  does  not  submit  to  it,  he  shall  be  whipt, 
and  lose  his  dinner;  but  if  he  does,  that  he  has  nothing  hard 
or  disagreeable  to  suflfer:  whereas  to  another  it  a])pcars  insup- 
portable, not  only  to  submit  to  such  an  ollice  liimself,  but  to 
bear  with  any  one  else  who  does.  If  you  ask  me,  then,  whether 
you  shall  do  this  dirty  office  or  not,  I  will  tell  you  it  is  a  more 
valuable  thing  to  get  a  dinner  than  not;  and  a  greater  disgrace 
to  be  wbipt,  than  not  to  be  wbipt:  so  tbat,  if  yon  measure 
yourself  by  these  things,  go  and  do  your  office. 

*' Ay,  but  this  is  not  suitable  to  my  character.'' 

It  is  you  who  are  to  consider  that,  not  /.*  for  it  is  yon  who 
know  yourself,  what  Talne  yon  set  upon  yourself,  and  at  what 
rate  you  sell  yourself :  for  different  people  sell  themselyes  at 
different  prices. 

Hence  Aprrippinus,*  when  Floras  was  considering  whether 
he  should  go  to  Nero's  shows,  so  as  to  perform  some  part  in 
them  himself,  bid  him  go.  "But  why  do  not  i/ou  go,  then 
says  Florus.  " liccause,"  replied  Ajjrippinus,  **/ do  not  de- 
liberate about  it."  For  lie  uho  once  sets  himself  about  such 
considerations,  and  goes  to  cnlculnting'  the  worth  of  external 
things,  approaches  very  near  to  those  who  forget  their  own 
character. 


pronounced  the  bett  Greek  aehol«r  In  Bnglanil.   A  fi^ood  edition  in  Greek 

and  Lntiu  wn<  puVili-licil  in  OxTord,  l^ni,  nnt-  \  .«luriio  S\  ...,  t<iK,  ilu-r  with  tbo 
"Picture  of  Cebea,"  the  "Hercules  of  rrodicus,"  and  the  "  Characters  of 
Theenhrastns." 

'  Nero  was  remarkably  fund  of  theatrical  ontertainraont? :  and  used  to 
intro<iuc<>  u[>on  the  Stage  the  descendants  of  noble  families,  whom  want  had 

reudcrwd  veoal. 
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now  TO  ACT  ACCEPTABLY  TO  THE  aOD& 

"When  a  Persian  infiuiretl,  How  any  one  iiiiLHit  cot  ncceptn- 
My  to  the  (JimIs:  if  he  cat5?  with  justice,  says  K[>ietetiis,  aiid 
gratitude;  and  fairly  and  temiMi ate ly,  and  decently,  must  he 
not  also  eat  accejjtably  to  the  Gods  ?  And  when  you  call  for 
hot  water,  and  your  servant  does  not  hear  you  ;  or,  if  he  doth, 
brings  it  only  warm ;  or  perhaps  is  not  to  be  foond  at  home ; 
then,  not  to  be  an^ry,  or  bnrst  with  passion :  is  not  this  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Gods  7 

But  how,  then,  can  one  bear  soch  things  f 

Wretch,  will  yon  not  bear  with  yonr  own  brother,  who  hath 
God  for  his  Father,  as  beinf^  a  son  from  the  same  stock,  and 
of  the  same  high  descent  with  yourself?  Bat,  if  yon  chance 
to  be  placed  in  some  snperior  station,  will  you  presently  set 
yonrsflf  iij)  for  a  tyrant  ?  Will  yon  not  reTnenilier  what  you 
are,  and  over  whom  you  bear  rule  ?  'I'liat  they  aro  hy  Tiaturo 
your  relations,  your  brothers ;  that  Ihcy  are  tbo  oilspriog  of 
God? 

Bnt  T  have  them  by  riirlit  of  purchase,  and  not  they  me. 

l>o  von  see  what  it  is  you  rofrard  ?  That  it  is  earth  and 
itiire,  and  these  wretched  laws  of  dead  men;  and  that  you  do 
not  regard  those  of  the  Gods.* 

TEUX  SUPKBIOBITT. 

When  a  person  is  possessed  ofsotno  oitlior  real  or  imai^inary 
snpcrioritv,  nnles'?  he  hath  been  well  instrneted,  he  will  neces- 
sarily he  imllVd  nji  witli  it.  A  tyrant,  for  instance,  says:  "I 
am  supreme  over  nil."'  Ami  whiit  can  you  do  for  me?  Can 
you  exenii)t  uiv  ihjsires  from  disajipointment  ?  IIow  should 
you  ?  For  do  you  never  incur  your  own  aversions?  Are  your 
own  pursuits  iiifullible  Whence  should  f/ou  come  by  that 
privilege  ?  Pray,  on  ship  board,  do  yon  trust  to  yourself,  or 
to  the  pilot  ?  In  a  chariot,  to  whom  bnt  to  the  driver  f  And 
to  whom  in  all  othir  arts  ?  Jnst  the  same.  In  what,  then, 
doth  yonr  power  consist  ?   "All  men  pay  regard  to  me." 

So  do  I  to  my  desk.   I  wash  it,  and  wipe  It ;  and  drive  a 

'  That  is,  tlu'  wicked  law-'  of  (tor'rn''od  I<>;;i*latoi  \  wlio  frnmfd  tlio  enaot- 
ments  of  slavery;  anU  not  the  eternally  just  laws  ul  God,  who  made  all  men 
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nail,  for  the  service  of  my  oil  flask.  **  What,  then,  are  these 
things  to  be  valued  beyond  tneP^  No :  bat  they  are  of  some 
nse  to  me,  and  therefore  I  pay  regard  to  them.  Why,  do  not 
I  pay  regard  to  an  ass  ?  Do  1  not  wash  his  feet  f  Do  I  not 
clean  him  t  Do  not  yon  know,  that  every  one  pays  regard  to 
himself;  and  to  yott,  just  lie  doth  to  an  ass  ?  For  wlio  pnvs 
regard  to  you  as  a  man  ?  Show  that.  Who  would  wish  to  be 
like  yo7t  f  AYfio  would  desire  to  imitate  you,  as  he  would  So- 
crates 1*  "Hut  I  can  take  off  yonr  head.''  Yon  say  ricrlit.  I 
Imd  forgot,  that  one  is  to  pay  reLcard  to  you  lus  to  a  ft  ver,  or 
the  colic ;  and  that  there  sliouM  itc  an  altar  erected  to  you, 
as  there  is  to  the  goddess  Fever  at  lionie. 

What  is  it,  then,  disturbs  and  strikes  terror  into  the 
multitude?  The  tyrant  and  his  guards?  JJy  no  means.  What 
is  by  nature  free,  cannot  be  disturbed  or  restrained  by  anything 
but  itself  Bat  its  own  principles  disturb  it.  Thus,  when  the 
tyrant  says  to  any  one:  "I  will  chain  yonr  leg;''  he  who 
values  his  leg,  cries  out  for  pity  ;  while  he,  who  sets  the  value 
on  his  own  will  and  choice,  says :  "  If  you  imag:ine  it  for  your 
interest,  chain  if  "What  I  do  not  yon  care?"  No:  I  do 
not  care.  "  I  will  show  you  that  I  am  master."  Youf  Uow 
nhonld  you?  Jupiter  has  set  me  free.  What!  do  yon  think 
he  would  suffer  his  own  son  to  be  enslaved?  You  are  master 
of  my  carcase.   Take  it^ 

BE  ALWAYS  READY  FOB  TOE  SUMMONS. 

As  in  a  voyage,  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  if  you  go  on 
shore  to  get  water,  yon  may  amuse  yourself  with  picking  up  a 
shell -fish,  or  an  onion,  in  your  way;  but  your  thoughts  ought 
to  be  bent  towards  the  sliip,  and  perpetually  attentive,  lest  the 
captain  should  call ;  and  then  you  must  leave  all  these  tliincrj?, 
that  yon  may  iiot  be  thrown  into  tlie  vessel,  bound  neck  and 
heels,  like  a  .sheep.  Thus  likewise  in  life,  if,  instead  of  an 
onion,  or  shell-fish,  such  a  tliin*^  as  a  w  ife  or  a  child  be  granted 
you,  there  is  no  object i()n  :  but  if  tlie  captain  calls,  run  to  tlie 
ship,  leave  all  these  things,  regard  none  of  them.  But,  if  you 
are  old,  never  go  far  from  the  sliip;  lest,  when  you  are  called, 
you  should  be  nnable  to  come  in  time. 

LOSSES  BVT  BESTORATIONa 

Never  say  of  anytlilnpr,  "I  have  lost  it;"  l)nt,  "I  have  re- 
stored it."  Is  yonr  child  dead  ?  It  is  restored.  Is  your  wife 
dead  ?    She     restored.    Is  your  estate  tukcu  away?  Well: 
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and  fa  not  that  likewise  restored  ?  "  But  be  who  took  it  away 
is  a  bad  man."  What  is  it  to  you,  by  whose  hands  He,  who 
pravo  it,  hath  demandtd  it  back  again  ?  While  He  gives  yon 
to  possess  it,  take  care  of  it ;  but  as  of  something  not  your 
own,  as  passengers  do  of  an  inn. 

DAILY  CONSIDER  YOUR  END. 

Let  death  and  exile,  and  all  other  tilings  which  appear  ter* 
rible,  be  daily  before  your  eyes ;  but  chiefly  death :  and  you 
will  never  entertain  any  abject  thought,  nor  too  eagerly  co?et 
anything. 

woman's  TBUX  APOBNICENT. 

Females  from  fonrteen  years  old,  perceiring  tbat  tbey  are 
regarded  only  as  (qualified  to  gire  the  men  pleasure,  begin  to 
adorn  themselves ;  and  in  that  to  place  all  toeir  hopes.  It  is 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  fix  onr  attention  on  making  them 
sensible  that  they  are  esteemed  for  nothing  else  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  decent^  and  modest,  and  discreet  behavior. 

OUE  FaOPKETY,  NOT  OURSELVES. 

These  reasonings  are  unconnected :  "I  am  richer  than  yon ; 
therefore  I  am  better :  I  am  more  eloquent  than  you ;  there- 
fore I  am  better.''  The  connection  is  rather  this :  "I  am  richer 
than  yon ;  therefore  my  property  is  greater  than  yours:  I  am 
more  eloquent  than  yon;  therefore  my  style  is  better  than 
yours.''  But  you^  after  all,  are  neither  property  nor  style. 

THE  TRUE  LOVER  OF  MANKIND. 

No  one,  who  is  a  lover  of  money,  a  lover  of  pleasure,  or  a 
lover  of  glory,  is  likewise  a  lover  of  mankind:  but  only  be  who 
is  a  lover  of  virtue. 

THE  BEST  HABITATION, 

As  yon  wonld  not  wish  to  sail  in  a  large,  and  finely  deco- 
rated, and  gilded  ship,  and  sink :  so  neither  is  it  eligible  to 
inhabit  a  grand  and  snmptnoas  house,  and  be  in  a  storm  of 
passions  and  cares. 

TBUS  STANDABD  OV  XSniCATION. 

They  are  pretty  fellows,  indeed,  said  he,  who  value  them- 
selves on  things  not  in  onr  own  power.   I  am  a  better  man 
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than  yon,  says  one;  for  I  have  many  estates,  and  you  are  pining 
with  hiingiT.  1  have  been  consul,  snys  another;  I  am  a  sro- 
vernor,  a  third  ;  and  I  have  a  fine  iie;ui  uf  liair,  sayn  a  iuurih. 
Yet  one  liorso  does  not  say  to  another,  "I  am  better  thau  you  ; 
for  I  have  a  great  deal  of  Imy,  and  a  great  deal  of  oats  j  and  I 
have  a  gold  bridle^  and  embroidered  trappings:"  bat,  "I  am 
swifter  than  jon."  And  every  creature  is  better  or  worse  from 
its  own  good  or  bad  qualities.  Is  man,  then,  the  only  creature 
which  hath  no  natural  good  quality?  And  must  we  consider 
hair,  and  clothes,  and  ancestors,  to  judge  of  him  f 

onvK  HAFPnntss. 

As  it  is  better  to  tie  straitened  for  room  upon  a  little  couch 
in  health,  than  to  toss  upon  a  wide  bed  in  sickness;  so  it  is 
better  to  contract  yourself  within  the  compass  of  a  small  for- 
tune, and  be  happy,  than  to  have  a  great  one,  and  be  wretched. 

roRTUNs  va  chabaotbb. 

A  horse  is  not  elated,  and  doth  not  value  himself  on  his  fine 
manger  or  trappings,  or  saddle-cloths;  nor  a  bird,  on  the  warm 
materials  of  its  nest :  but  the  former,  on  the  swiftness  of  his 
feet ;  and  the  latter,  of  its  wings.  Do  not  you,  therefore,  glory 
in  your  eating,  or  dress;  or,  briefly,  in  any  external  advan* 
tage;  but  in  good  nature  and  beneficence. 

TnS  TRUE  FEAST. 

In  every  feast  remember  that  there  are  two  guests  to  be 
entertained,  the  body  and  the  soul :  and  that  what  you  give 
the  body,  you  presently  lose;  but  what  you  give  the  soul, 
remains  for  ever. 

TBUIU. 

1.  It  is  better,  by  yielding  to  truth,  to  conquer  opinion; 
than  by  yielding  to  opinion,  to  be  defeated  l)y  truth. 

2.  If  you  seek  truth,  you  will  not  seek  to  conquer  by  all 
])ossiblc  means:  and,  when  you  have  found  truth,  you  will 
have  a  seeurity  against  beinj?  conquerril. 

3.  Truth  conquers  by  itself ;  opinion,  by  foreign  aids. 

FUEEOOM  AND  SLAYEBY, 

1.  It  is  better,  by  living  with  one  free  person,  to  be  fearless 
and  free,  than  to  be  a  slave  in  company  with  many. 
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2.  What  yon  avoid  suffering  yourself,  attempt  not  to  Impose 
on  others.  You  avoid  slaTery,  for  instance:  take  care  not  to 
enslave.*    For,  if  you  can  bear  to  exact  slavery  from  others, 

you  appear  to  have  been  first  yourself  a  ?lave.  For  vice  Lath 
no  coiiumiiiiciitiun  with  virtue  :  nor  freedom  with  slavery.  As 
a  person  in  health  would  not  wi?h  to  l)c  attended  by  the  sick, 
nor  to  have  those  who  live  with  him  be  in  a  state  of  sickness; 
so  neither  would  a  ])er8on  who  is  free,  bear  to  be  served  by 
slaves,  or  to  have  those  who  live  with  hiui  la  a  state  of  slavery. 

PuW  Ell  OP  KINDNESS. 

1.  Wlio  among  you  do  not  admire  the  action  of  T>ycnrgU3 
the  Lacedemonian  ?  For  when  he  hud  been  deprived  of  one 
of  his  eye*?,  by  one  of  the  citizens,  and  the  people  liad  delivered 
tli*^  yrmng  man  to  him,  to  be  jHinishcd  in  whatever  manner  he 
should  think  pro|)er;  I.ycnrci^n^  forbore  to  give  him  any  pun- 
ishment. Hut,  liaviiiLT  insiiiu;ieil  him,  and  renilered  him  ;i 
good  man,  he  bronirlii  him  into  the  theatre:  and,  while  llie 
Lucedciuoniuns  were  struck  with  admiration  ;  "1  received," 
says  he,  "this  person  from  you,  injurions  and  violent;  and  I 
restore  him  to  yon  gentle,  and  a  good  citizen." 

2.  When  Pittacus  had  been  nnjustly  treated  by  some  person, 
and  had  the  power  of  chastising  him,  be  let  him  go ;  saying, 
"Forgiveness  is  better  than  pnnisbment:  for  the  one  is  the 
proof  of  a  gentle,  the  other  of  a  savage  natare." 

WHAT  MAKB8  dTIEB  GOOD. 

Do  not  variegate  the  strnctnre  of  your  walls  with  Enbcean 
and  Spartan  stone :  bnt  adorn  both  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
and  of  those  who  govern  them,  by  the  Grecian  education.  For 
cities  are  made  good  habitations  by  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
live  in  them ;  not  by  wood  or  stone. 

THBMOB. 

As  neither  a  goose  is  alarmed  by  gaggling,  nor  a  sheep  by 
bleating :  so  neither  be  yoa  terrified  by  the  voice  of  a  senseless 
maltitode.— As  yon  do  not  comply  with  a  mnltitnde,  when  it 
injudiciously  asks  of  yon  any  part  of  your  own  property:  so 
neither  be  disconcerted  by  a  mob,  when  it  endeavors  to  force 
you  to  any  unjust  compliance. 


'  How  true  this  i«  '  f  h<j  bodies  of  the  ponr  binck.'!  in  cnr  ?l!ivr  states  are 
not  more*  ihorougbl;  uuaUved  than  are  the  tongues  and  pens  of  the  whites. 

2t; 
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T  HUE  1  i  K  N  E  \ '  0 1 .  K  N  C  E . 

As  tlie  sun  rloth  not  wait  for  ])rayors  niid  incantations,  lo  l>e 
prevailed  on  lo  rise,  but  iiniiitiliatt'ly  sliincs  forth,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  univ(>r-nl  salutation  ;  so  ncitiier  do  you  wait  for 
applauses,  and  sliouls,  and  praises,  in  order  to  do  ^ood  ;  but 
be  a  voiuutarj  beuetactor,  aud  you  will  be  beloved  like  the 
sua.* 

HOPE. 

Tbales  being  asked  what  was  the  most  universally  enjojed 
of  things.  Answered,  "Hope:  for  tbej  have  it  who  have  nothing 
else.'' 

FTBRHO. 

Pyrrho  used  to  Bay,  "There  !b  no  difference  between  liTing 
and  dying.''  A  person  asked  him,  Why  then  do  not  yon  dief 
"Becanse,'*  answered  Pyrrho,  "there  is  uo  difference." 

JVsnoB. 

Erery  place  is  safe  to  htm  who  lives  with  jostice. 

QOB  ALL*8BBIN0. 

If  you  always  remember  that  (jJod  stands  by,  an  inspcetor 
of  whatever  you  do,  either  in  soul  or  body,  you  will  ucver  err, 
either  in  your  prayers  or  actions;  and  you  will  have  God 
abiding  with  yoa. 

TBST  or  nuXNDSHlP. 

In  prosperity,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  a  friend  j  in  adversity, 
nothing  is  so  difficult. 

OONTENTMENT. 

Fortify  yourself  with  contentment :  for  this  is  an  impregna- 
ble fortress. 

TRUTH. 

Prefer  nothing  to  truth,  not  even  the  choice  of  friendship, 
lying  within  the  reach  of  the  passions:  for  by  them  justice  is 
both  confounded  and  darkened. — Truth  is  an  Immortal  and  an 


*  This  simile  14  peculiarly  beautiful ;  and  hath  the  force  of  au  argument 
in  the  diaoourM  of  a  stoic,  who  held  tho  sun  to  be  animated,  and  intelligent. 
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eternal  thing.  It  bestows,  not  a  beaoty  which  time  will  wither, 
nor  a  boldness  of  which  the  sentence  of  a  judge  can  deprive 
us ;  but  the  knowledge  of  what  is  jast  and  lawfal,  distinguish- 
ing from  them,  and  confuting  what  is  oigust. 

TBB  BIST  LEQACrr. 

Choose  rather  to  leave  joor  children  well  instructed  than 
rich.  For  the  hopes  of  the  learned  are  better  than  the  riches 
of  the  ignorant. 

TRUE  OBIATN18S. 

Thej  whose  minds  are  the  least  grieved  by  calamities,  and 
whose  actions  struggle  the  most  against  them,  are  the  greatest 
both  in  public  and  in  private  life. 


PLUTARCH. 

FLODBUHBD  ABWt  A.  D.  90* 

It  seems  not  a  little  singular  that  one  who  has  haniiod  down  to  all 
coming  time  the  lives  of  so  many  of  tlio  ]>hilosopher8,  poets,  orators, 
and  generals  of  auti(inity,  should  bo  so  littio  known  himself,  for  wo 
arc  quite  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  Plutarcdi's  own  life,  and  what 
few  facts  we  have  are  chiefly  collected  from  liia  own  writings.  He 
was  boru  at  ChsDronea,  a  city  of  Ba?otia,*  in  the  latter  half  of  tho 
first  centary,  of  a  family  respectable  in  station  and  eminent  in 
talents.  He  was  educated  at  Delphi,  and  improred  himself  bj  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel.  On  hia  return  he  was  employed  bj  his 
country  on  an  embassy  to  Borne,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  youth, 
employing  all  his  leisure  time  at  that  capital  of  the  world  and 
chief  seat  of  erudition,  in  acquiring  those  vast  stores  of  learning  whfch 
he  afterwards  need  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind.  On 
the  death  of  Trajan  (A.  D.  110),  who  was  his  munificent  patron  and 
friend,  Plutarch  returned  to  his  native  Ghvronea,  where  he  lived  to  a 
veiy  advanced  age,  the  time  of  his  death  being  unknown.  Here  he 

•  Boeotia  was  called  in  derision  the  land  of  fogs  and  of  dulness;  but  thr^s 
of  the  brightest  nftme?  in  th*'  Grecian  ann&U  reMae  it  from  the  reproach — 
Pindar,  Etamlnoudad,  and  Plutarch. 
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projected  and  completed  his  lives  of  illustrious  men  (BiSi  na^xx^xoi, 
"  Parallel  Lives"),  a  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  aud  beea 
honored  with  unbounded  pralso. 

In  this  treatise  he  exhibits  and  compares,  in  &  Terjr  full  and  in- 
structive manner,  the  characters  of  the  most  distinguished  Greeks 
and  Romans.  There  are  iwenty^three  parallels,  giving  the  lives  and 
characters  of  forty-six  persons,  to  which  is  added  the  biograph/ 
of  five  individuals  taken  singly.  The  twenty-three  jarallels  are 
the  following:  1.  Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lyourgus  and  Numa; 
3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Puhlioola ;  4.  Themistocles  and  Camillus ;  5. 
Perides  and  Quintns  Fabius  Blaximus ;  6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus ; 
7.  Timoleon  and  Faulus  iBmiUus ;  8.  Pelopidas  and  BCarcellus ;  9. 
Aristides  andCato  the  Elder;  10.  Fhilopoemen  and  Flaminius;  11. 
Fjrrhusand  Harius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sylla;  13.  Cimon  and  Lucul- 
lus ;  14.  Nioias  and  Crassus ;  16.  Eumenes  and  Sertorios ;  16.  Age- 
silaus  and  Fompeins;  17*  Alexander  and  Cssar;  18.  Fhooion  and 
Cato  the  Younger;  19.  Agis  and  Qeomenes;  20.  Tiberius  and  Gains 
Gracchus ;  21.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  22.  Demetrius  Folioroetes 
and  Marcus  Antonius ;  23,  Dion  and  Marcus  Junius  Brutua.  To  these 
are  added  the  lives  of  Artaxeixes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba^  Otho,  and 
Homer;  though  the  last  is  deemed  spurious. 

No  ancient  work,  Greek  or  Latin,  has  been  so  nnivenally  popular 
as  "  Flutarch*s  Lives."  The  true  grounds  of  this  popularity  are  not  to 
he  found  in  their  subjecta  so  much  as  in  his  manner  of  treating  themi 
and  in  the  qualities  of  his  own  nature,  as  exhibited  in  his  book.  At 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  Alexander  declared  that  he  esteemed  him  happy 
in  having  had  so  &mous  a  poet  as  Homer  to  proclaim  his  actions ;  and 
scarcely  less  fortunate  were  they  who  had  such  a  biographer  as  Flntaroh 
to  record  th<  ir  lives.  lie  himself  has  given  us  his  conoeption  of  the 
true  office  of  a  biographer,  and  in  this  has  explained  in  great  part  the 
secret  of  his  excellence.  "  It  must  be  borne  in  mind/'  he  says,  "  that 
my  design  is  not  to  write  histories,  but  lives.  And  the  most  glorious 
exploits  do  not  always  furnish  us  with  the  clearest  discoveries  of 
virtue  or  vice  in  men ;  sometimes  a  matter  of  less  moment,  an  ex> 
pression  or  a  jest,  informs  us  better  of  their  characters  and  inclina^ 
tions  than  the  most  famous  sieges,  the  greatest  armaments,  or  the 
bloodiest  battles  whatsoever.  Therefore,  as  portrait-painters  are  more 
exact  in  the  lines  aud  features  of  the  face,  in  which  the  character  is 
seen,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  so  1  must  be  allowed  to  give 
my  more  partic  ular  attention  to  the  marks  and  indications  of  the  souls 
of  men ;  and,  while  1  endeavor  by  these  to  portray  their  lives,  may  be 
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free  to  leave  more  ireigbtj  inattera  and  great  iMttlea  to  be  treated  of 
by  otbera."* 

It  is  bis  fldelitjr  to  tbia  prinoiplei  bia  dealing  with  erenta  and  of r- 
cnmfttaneea  ebieflj  as  ihej  lUiutrate  ebaraeter,  bia  delineation  of  tbe 
featnxea  of  tbe  aonla  of  men,  tbat  conatitnte  Plntarob'a  highest  merit 
as  a  biographer.  In  bis  long  series  of  lives  of  noble  Greoiana  and 
Romans,  tbe  motives  and  principles  which  lay  at  tbe  foundation  of  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  moulded  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Rome,  tbe 
reciprocal  inflaenoes  of  tlieir  time?  npon  these  men  and  of  these  men 
npon  their  times,  maj  all  be  traced  with  more  or  leaa  distinctness  and 
certainty. 

But  the  character  of  Plutarch  himself,  not  less  than  Lis  inothod  of 
writing  biography,  explains  his  universal  popularity,  and  gives  its 
special  charm  and  value  to  his  book.  He  was  a  man  of  large  and  « 
generous  nature,  of  strong  feeling,  of  refined  tastes,  of  quick  percep- 
tions. His  mind  had  been  cultivated  in  the  acquisition  of  tho  best 
learning  of  his  times,  and  was  disciplined  by  thu  study  of  books  as 
woli  as  of  men.  Hp  dosorves  tlie  title  of  pliilosoj)lit'r ;  but  bis  philo- 
sophy was  of  a  ])ra(.tical  rather  thnu  a  speculative  cliaracter — though 
he  wiiA  versed  in  tlie  wisest  doctrines  of  the  t?reat  masters  of  ancient 
thought,  and  in  some  of  liis  moral  works  shows  himself  their  not  un- 
worthy follower.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  clieerful  and  genial 
tamper.  A  lover  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  his  sympathies  are  always 
on  the  side  of  what  is  right,  noble,  and  honorable.  He  believed 
in  a  divine  ordering  of  the  world,  and  saw  obscurely  throutrh  the 
mists  and  shadows  of  heathenism  the  indications  of  the  wisdom  and 
rectitude  of  an  overniling  Providence.  To  him  man  did  not  ap]iear 
as  the  sole  aibiter  of  his  own  destiny;  but  rather  as  au  unconscious 
agent  in  working  out  the  designs  of  a  Higher  Power;  and  yet,  as 
these  designs  were  only  dimly  and  imperfectly  to  be  recogni7.ed,  the 
noblest  man  was  he  who  was  truest  to  the  eternal  principles  of  right, 
who  was  most  independent  of  the  chances  and  shiftings  of  fortune, 
who,  "fortressed  oii  cuuftcience  and  impregnable  will,''  strove  to  live 
in  the  mauliest  and  most  self- supported  relations  with  the  world, 
neither  fearing  nor  hoping  much  iu  regard  to  tlie  uncertainties  of  the 
future.' 

It  lias  been  well  said  that  biograi>hy  is  nowhere  more  agreeable, 
and  history  nowhere  so  essentially  moral  as  in  this  writer.  It  is  the 
man  who  occupies  his  thoughts  more  than  the  event.   His  parallels 

'  T/tfe  of  Alexander,  at  tho  bogloning. 

'  Read  an  ndmirable  eriiicifin  on  Platarch,  in  the  Atlantio  Monthly,  for^ 

January,  18G0. 
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are  perfect  compositions,  both  in  «tTleaii<i  manner.  In  adinirat  iou 
of  ^^}^llillLr  i|nn1itii's,  In'  tlocs  not  forget  to  give  the  juoper  estimate)  to 
tliorie  wiiich  art'  ust  lul  au  l  solid.  He  carefully  examiiies  nn<l  duly 
appreciates  evfiythinir :  (r-oiilrontii  the  hero  with  liimself,  tho  actioas 
with  the  Bioliv.  s,  the  success  with  tJie  means,  the  faults  witli  Iht? 
excuses.  Justice,  virtue,  and  a  love  of  Irnth  an!  the  sole  objecta  of 
his  esteem;  and  liis  judgment  is  fojined  with  groat  reserve  and  care. 
Hi.s  reflections  aro  a  treasure  of  wi.-dom  and  sounrl  policy,  and  .-houL.l. 
1)0  engraven  on  the  lieurts  of  ull  those  who  are  emulous  to  direct  their 
public  and  j>rivuto  life  by  the  unerring  rules  of  integrity. 

But  Plutarch  was  something  more  thau  a  biographer:  he  was  a 
▼olaminous  writer  on  misuollaneous  subjeots,  and  sixty  different 
works  are  ascribed  to  him,  most  of  whieh  are  lost.  Bis  Moralia,"  or 
Stliioal  works,  give  liim  a  high  rank  aa  a  praotleal  inonlisi,  foXL  of 
sound  views  on  the  ordinaiy  events  of  hnman  life.  Bis  *'  Marriage 
Freoepts*'  are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense,  and  of  his  happiest  expres* 
sion.  Be  rightly  appreciated  the  importanee  of  a  good  education,  and 
he  gave  mneh  sound  adviee  on  the  bringing  up  of  ohildren.* 


ABISTIDSB, 

111  all  the  Ticissitudes  of  public  nffnirs,  tlic  consiancj  Aris- 
tides  showed  was  admirable,  not  being  elated  with  honors,  and 
demeaning  himself  tranquilly  and  sedately  in  adversity;  hold- 
ing the  opinion  that  he  ought  to  offer  himself  to  the  service  of 

his  country  without  mercenary  views  and  irrespectively  of  any 
reward,  ?iot  only  of  riches,  but  even  of  ^-lorv  itself.  Jlence  it 
came,  probably,  that  at  the  recital  of  these  vei'^ies  of  ^schylus 
iu  the  theatre,  relating  to  Amphiarausi 

For  not  at  seeming  just,  bnt  1>eing  so 

Ho  aims  ;  and  from  his  depth  of  soil  below, 

Harvests  of  wise  and  pmdent  counseU  grow, — 

the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  tnrned  on  Aristides,  as  if  this 
virtne,  in  an  especial  manner,  belonged  to  him. 

He  was  a  most  determined  champion  for  justice,  not  only 

*  Edition?  :  Bryan,  London,  172'J,  tive  volumes*  (piarto,  with  Latin  version  ; 
O.  H.  Schaefcr,  Leipsic,  1H20,  jiix  volumes  8vo.,  with  notes,  orijrinnl  nnd 
pflccte<l  ;  C.  Pintonis,  Leip?ic.  lS.'{*.)-l,s4r».  four  vohinies  8vo.  Trnnslations : 
Thp  Knj^liRh  vfrekm  of  John  nn«l  W'illinm  T,;iii;jh*irni^  i-  tin-  on  •  1iithort<i  in-  - ' 
known  i  but  hilclj  anew  translalion  has  appeared  by  inuny  emtucnt  Uituk 
scholaii  of  England,  and  edited  bjr  A.  II.  Claugh :  this  is  undoubtedlj  tbe 
*  beet  we  now  have. 
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against  feelings  of  friendship  and  favor,  but  wrath  and  malice. 
Thus  it  is  reported  of  bim  that  when  prosecuting  the  lair 
against  one  who  was  his  enemy,  when  the  judges  after  accusa- 
tion refused  to  hear  the  criminal,  and  procee'Iod  immediately 
to  pass  sentence  upon  hira,  he  rose  iu  li;i>u  iioiu  his  seat  and 
joined  in  i)ctition  with  him  for  a  bearing'-,  and  that  he  mifj-ht 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  law.  Another  time,  when  jiul;rui,i^ 
between  two  private  r.soiis,  on  the  one  declaring  his  adver- 
sary had  very  mucli  initired  ArisLides :  "Tell  me  rather,  good 
friend,"  said  he,  "wlial,  wrong  he  has  done  yuu  :  for  it  is  your 
cause,  not  my  own,  which  1  now  sit  judge  of."  Being  chosen 
to  the  charge  of  the  public  revenue,  he  made  it  appear,  that 
not  only  those  of  his  time,  bat  the  preceding  officers,  had  alien* 
ated  much  treasnre,  and  especially  Themistocles > 

Well  known  ho  was  an  aMo  man  to  bo, 
Bat  with  liid  tingci*!*  apt  to  b«  too  freo. 

Therefore,  Themistocles,  associating  several  penoos  against 
Aristidcs,  and  impeaching  him  when  be  gave  in  his  accounts, 
caused  him  to  be  condemned  of  robbing  the  public  ;  so  Tdo- 
mcnens  states ;  but  the  best  and  chiefest  men  of  the  city  mucii 
resenting  it,  he  was  not  only  exempted  from  the  tine  imposed 
upon  him,  hut  likewise  again  called  to  the  same  employment. 
Pretending  now  to  repent  him  of  his  former  practice,  and  car- 
rying himseit  wiili  more  remissness,  lie  became  acceptable  to 
such  as  pillaged  the  treasury,  by  not  detecting  or  callinj?  them 
•  to  an  exact  account.  ^So  iliut  those  who  had  their  till  uT  tUo 
public  money  began  highly  to  applaud  Aristides,  and  sued  to 
the  people,  making  interest  to  have  him  once  more  chosen  trea- 
sarer*  Bnt  when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  election,  he  re- 
proved th»  Athenians.  "  When  I  discharged  m j  office  well 
and  faithfally,''  said  he,  "I  was  insulted  and  abused ;  but  now 
that  I  have  allowed  the  public  thieves  in  a  variety  of  malprac- 
tices, I  am  considered  an  admirable  patriot.  I  am  more 
ashamed,  therefore,  of  this  present  honor  than  of  the  former 
sentence  ;  and  I  commiserate  your  condition,  with  whom  it  is 
more  praiseworthy  to  oblige  ill  men,  than  to  conserve  the  reve- 
nue of  the  public.^'  iSayin'j"  tlius,  and  proceeding  to  ex|)ose 
tlie  thefts  that  liad  been  committed,  he  stopped  the  mouths  of 
those  who  cried  him  up  and  vonehcd  for  him,  but  gained  real 
nud  true  commendation  from  the  best  men. 

Of  all  hiii  virtues,  the  common  people  were  most  affected 
with  his  justice,  because  of  its  continual  and  common  use ; 
and  thus,  aUhougb  of  mean  fortune  and  ordinary  birth,  he* 
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possessed  Inmscif  of  the  most  kin<z:1y  nnd  divine  appellation  of 
Just;  which  kings,  however,  and  tyrants  have  never  sought 

nfter  ;  but  hnvc  taken  deli<rht  to  ho  snrnnniod  besiegers  of 
citirs,  tliumlerers,  O()iu|norors,  or  ohtI*  ^  and  hawks; 

alTcctiiiof,  it  seems,  {\w  reputation  wiiieli  |»rocee(ls  from  power 
and  violence,  rather  than  that  of  virtue.  Although  the  divinity, 
to  wliom  they  desire  to  compare  and  assimilate  themselves, 
excels,  it  is  Kuppose<l,  in  three  thinrrs,  immortolity,  power,  and 
virtue ;  of  which  three,  the  noblest  and  diviucst  is  virtue. 


OBTKAOISX  or  ABISnDES. 

Aristides  had  at  first  the  fortune  to  be  beloved  for  his  surname, 
"the  Jastt"  bat  at  length  envied. .  Especially  when  Themisto- 
cles  spread  a  rumor  among  the  people,  that,  by  determining  aad 
judging  all  matters  privately,  he  bad  destroyed  the  courts  of 

judicature,  and  was  secretly  making  way  for  a  monarchy  in  his 
own  person,  without  tlie  assistance  of  f:^uards.  Moreover,  the 
s])irit  of  the  people,  now  prowu  high,  nnd  confident  with  their 
Inte  victory,  naturally  entertained  feeiinf^s  of  dislike  to  all  of 
more  than  common  fame  and  reputation.  Coming  together, 
therefore,  from  all  parts  into  the  city,  they  banished  Aristides 
by  the  ostracism,  giving  their  jealousy  of  his  reputation  the 
name  of  fear  of  tyranny.  For  ostracism  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  any  criminal  act,  bat  was  specioasly  said  to  be  the 
mere  depression  and  humiliation  of  excessive  greatness  and 
power ;  and  was  in  fact  a  gentle  relief  and  mitigation  of  cqtI- 
ous  feeling,  which  wa^  thus  allowed  to  Tent  itself  in  inflicting 
no  intolerable  injury,  only  a  ten  years' banishment  It  was 
performed  in  this  manner.  Every  one  taking  an  ostracon,  a 
sherd»  that  is,  or  piece  of  earthenware,  wrote  upon  it  the  citi- 
zen's name  he  would  have  banished,  and  carried  it  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  market-place  surronnded  with  wooden  rails,  i'Mrst, 
the  ma_^•i^trates  numbered  all  the  sherds  in  jrross  (for  if  there 
Were  less  than  six  thou'^rMKl,  tlie  ostracism  was  imperfect);  then, 
hiyiu;^  every  name  by  itself,  they  jironounced  him  whose  ri;nric 
was  wi'itte!!  by  the  larger  number,  buni.shcd  for  ten  years,  wiih 
the  enjoyment  of  his  estate.  As,  therefore,  they  were  writing 
the  names  on  the  sherds,  it  is  reported  that  an  illiterate,  clown- 
ish fellow,  giving  Aristides  his  sherd,  supposing  him  a  common 
citizen,  begged  him  to  write  AriituteM  upon  it ;  and  he  being 
surprised  and  asking  if  Aristides  bad  ever  done  him  any  injury, 
"None  at  all,"  said  he,  "neither  know  I  the  roan;  but  I  am 
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tired  of  hearing  him  cvervwlioro  called  tlip  Just."  Aristirlns, 
hearing  this,  is  said  to  have  mailu  no  rojily,  but  returned  llie 
sfierd  with  liis  own  name  inscribed.  At  his  departure  from  tho 
city,  litiinf^  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  made  a  prayer  (the  re- 
verse, it  woulil  seem,  of  that  of  Achilles),  that  the  Athenians 
miifht  never  have  any  occusioa  which  should  conotraiu  them  to 
remember  Aribtides. 


THB  HOBMBLK  PROSOBIPTIOICB  OF  8TLLA. 

Sylla  being  tho8  wholly  bent  upon  slaughter,  and  fdling  tho 
city  with  execations  without  nnrober  or  limit,  many  wholly  un- 
interested persons  falling  a  sacrifice  to  private  enmity,  through 
his  permission  and  indulgence  to  his  friends.  Cuius  Metellus, 
one  of  the  yonnpcer  men,  made  bold  in  the  senate  to  ask  him 
what  end  there  was  of  these  evils,  and  at  what  point  lie  mii^ht 
be  expected  to  stop?  We  do  not  ask  you,"  said  he,  **  to 
pardon  any  whom  you  have  resolved  to  destroy,  but  to  free 
from  doubt  tlH»se  whom  you  arc  plea^t  d  to  Bave."  Sylla 
answering,  that  he  knew  not  as  yet  nvIkmu  to  spare,  "Why 
then,"  said  he,  tell  us  whom  you  will  punish."  This  Sylla 
said  be  would  do.  These  last  words,  some  authors  say,  were 
spoken  not  by  Metellns,  bnt  by  Afidins,  one  of  Sylla's  fawning 
companions.  Immediately  upon  this,  without  commonicating 
with  any  of  the  magistrates,  Sylla  proscribed  eighty  persons^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  general  indignation,  after  one  day's 
respite,  he  posted  two  hundred  and  twenty  more,  and  on  the 
third,  again,  as  many.  In  an  address  to  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion, he  told  them  he  had  put  up  as  many  names  as  he  could 
think  of;  those  which  had  escaped  his  memory,  he  would  pnb- 
lisli  at  a  future  time.  ^U*  i-sned  an  edi''t  likewise,  makiup; 
death  the  punishment  of  liumauitv,  proscriiiitiij;'  any  who  should 
dare  to  receive  and  cherish  a  pro>eril)cd  jiersou,  w  ithout  excep- 
tion to  brother,  son,  or  parents.  And  to  him  who  sliould  slay 
any  one  proscril^ed  {>ersou,  he  ordained  two  taU'uls  reward,  even 
were  it  a  ^luve  who  had  killed  his  master,  or  a  son  his  father. 
And  what  was  thought  most  unjust  of  all,  he  caused  the  at- 
tainder to  pass  opon  their  sons,  and  son's  sons,  and  made  open 
sale  of  all  their  property.  Nor  did  the  proscription  prevail 
only  at  Kome,  but  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Italy  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  was  such,  that  neither  sanctuary  of  the  gods,  nor 
hearth  of  hospitality,  nor  ancestral  home  escaped.  Men  were 
butchered  in  the  embraces  of  their  wives,  children  in  the  arms 
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of  their  mothers.  Those  who  perished  throusrli  pnblic  ani- 
Tiiosity,  or  i>riv!ite  eiunity,  were  nothioi^  in  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  those  who  sullcrcd  for  their  riches.  Even  the  mur- 
derers began  to  smv,  that  "liis  fine  house  killed  this  man,  a  p-nr- 
den  that,  a  third,  his  hot  baths."  Quintus  Aurelius,  u  quiet, 
peaceable  man,  and  one  who  thought  all  bis  part  in  the  com- 
mon calamity  consisted  in  condoling  with  the  misfortnnes  of 
others,  coming  into  the  fornm  to  read  the  list,  and  finding  him- 
self among  the  proscribed,  cried  oot,  *'  Woe  is  me,  my  Alban 
farm  has  informed  against  me."  He  had  not  gone  fari  before 
he  was  dispatched  by  a  ruffian,  sent  on  that  errand. 


DSM08THSNE8  AND  OICERO  OOMPABID. 

Omittiiii^  nil  exact  comparison  of  the  respective  faculties  in 
spenkiiio-  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  yet  thus  much  seems  fit 
to  l)e  sai(J  ;  that  Demosthenes,  to  make  himself  a  master  in 
rhetoric,  applied  all  the  faculties  he  had,  natural  or  acquired, 
wholly  that  way  ;  that  he  far  surpassed  in  force  and  streiiirlh 
of  eloquence  all  his  coutemporaries  in  political  and  judicial 
speaking,  in  grandeur  and  majesty  all  the  panegyrical  orators, 
and  in  accnracy  and  selenee  all  the  logicians  and  rhetoricians 
of  his  day  ;  that  Cicero  was  highly  educated,  and  by  his  dili- 
gent study  became  a  most  accomplished  general  scholar  in  all 
these  branches,  having  left  behind  him  numerous  philosophical 
treatises  of  his  own  on  Academic  principles ;  as,  indeed,  even 
in  his  written  speeches,  both  political  and  judicial,  we  see  him 
continually  trying  to  sliow  his  learning  by  the  way.  And  one 
may  discover  the  different  temper  of  onch  of  them  in  their 
speeches.  For  Demosthenes'  oratory  was  without  all  embcl- 
lisluiieut  and  jesting,  wholly  composed  for  real  eOVct  and 
seriousness  ;  not  smell  in  of  the  lamp,  as  Pytheas  scoffingly 
8ai<l,  hut  of  tlie  teniperauce,  thoughtrnliiess,  austerity,  and 
grave  earnestness  of  his  temper.  Whereas  Cicero's  love  of 
mockery  ol'ten  ran  him  into  scurnliiy  ;  and  in  his  loveof  iauLih- 
ing  away  serious  arguments  in  judicial  cases  by  jests  and  lacc- 
tlous  remarks,  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  his  clients,  he 
paid  too  little  regard  to  what  was  decent  Indeed,  Cicero  was 
by  natural  temper  very  much  disposed  to  mirth  and  pleasantry, 
and  always  appeared  with  a  smiling  and  serene  countenance. 
But  Demosthenes  had  constant  care  and  thoaghtfnlness  in  his 
look,  and  a  serious  anxiety,  which  he  seldom,  if  ever,  laid  aside; 
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and,  llierefore,  was  acconnted  by  bis  eucmies,  aii  he  himself  con- 
fessed, morose  uml  ill-iuuiiuered. 

Also,  it  is  Xvvy  evidt:i»t,  oui  of  their  several  wiiiitig>,  iliaL 
Demosthenes  never  touched  upon  his  own  praises  but  decently 
and  without  oflence  when  there  was  need  of  it,  and  for  some 
weightier  end ;  bat,  upon  other  occasions,  modestly  and  spar- 
ingly.  Bnt  Cicero's  immeasarable  boasting  of  himself  in  his 
orations  argues  him  guilty  of  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for 
distinction,  his  cry  being  eyermore  that  arms  should  giTe  place 
to  the  gown,  and  the  soldier's  laurel  to  the  tongue.'  And  at 
last  we  find  him  extolling  not  only  his  deeds  and  actions,  but 
bis  orations  also,  as  well  those  that  were  only  Bpoken,  as  those 
that  were  published.    *  * 

The  power  of  per?nadini;  and  governing  the  people  did,  in- 
deed, equally  belunir  to  l>utii,  so  that  those  who  had  armies  find 
camps  at  command  stood  iu  need  of  ihv.'w  assislance.  1>ut  what 
are  thought  and  commonly  said  most  to  demonstrate  aiul  try 
the  tempers  of  men,  namely,  authority  ami  })lace,  hy  moving 
every  passion,  and  discovering  every  frailty,  these  are  tilings 
which  Demosthenes  never  received  :  nor  was  he  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  such  proof  of  himself,  having  never  obtained  any 
eminent  office,  nor  led  any  of  those  armies  into  the  field  against 
Philip  which  he  raised  by  his  eloquence.  Cicero,  on  the  other 
band,  was  sent  qussstor  into  Sicily,  and  proconsul  into  Cilicta 
and  Cappadocia,  at  a  time  when  avarice  was  at  the  height,  and 
the  commanders  and  governors  who  were  employed  abroad,  as 
though  they  thought  it  a  mean  thing  to  steal,  set  themselves  to 
seize  by  open  force  ;  so  that  it  seemed  no  heinous  matter  to 
take  bribes,  bnt  he  that  did  it  mo.^t  moderately  was  in  good 
esteem.  And  yet  he,  at  this  time,  gave  the  mo<t  ti^nndunt 
proofs  alike  of  his  conteiii]it  of  riches  and  of  his  humaei'v  and 
good  nature.  And  at  Home,  when  he  was  created  (m umiI  in 
name,  but  indeed  received  sovereign  and  dictatorial  uuiiiority 
against  Catiline  and  his  conspirators,  he  attested  the  truth  of 
Plato's  prediction,  that  then  the  miseries  of  .states  would  be  at 
an  end,  when  by  a  happy  fortune  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and 
Justice  should  be  united  in  one.*   ^  * 

Finally,  Cicero's  death  excites  our  pity ;  for  an  old  man  to 
be  miserably  carried  up  and  down  by  his  servants,  flying  and 

*  Irftwlftting  Cicero's  fiimoos  Tene  upon  himBelf— 

Cedant  armft  tog»,  eoDcodftt  lAnroft  Itngnte. 

''  Or,  M  iho  dietan  is  in  his  Republic,  **  When  the  phflosopher  should  be 
king.  ' 
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hiding  himself  from  that  death  which  wns,  in  tlie  course  of  na- 
ture, so  near  at  hand  ;  and  yet  at  la«t  to  Ik*  imn\](  red.  IUmiios- 
thcnes,  though  he  seemed  at  first  a  little  to  supplicate,  yet,  by 
his  prepariDg  and  keeping  the  poisoa  by  him,  demands  our  ad- 
miration :  and  still  more  admirable  was  his  using  it.  When 
the  temple  of  the  god  do  longer  afforded  him  a  sanctuary,  he 
took  refuge,  as  it  were,  at  a  mightier  altar,  freeing  himself 
fi'om  arms  and  soldiers,  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  crueltj  of 
Antipater. 


AHRIAN. 

FLOPBISHED  ABOUT  A.  D.  140. 

AuRiAsuH,  of  Nicomcdia,  in  Bilhyuia,  was  horn  towards  tho  cud  of  • 
the  first  century  after  Chri.st.  He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus, 
through  whose  influence  he  became  a  zoaloos  and  active  admirer  of 
tlie  stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
ByBiem,  He  formed  hifl  style  on  that  erf  Xeoophon,  and  so  imitated 
the  sweetness  and  parity  of  his  model,  that  the  Athenians  oalled  him 
tho  young  Xenophon.  In  A.  D.  124  he  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
Smperor  Hadrian,  and  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  conferred 
upon  him*  In  A.  D  136  he  was  appointed  Pnefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
in  146,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  was  promoted  to  the  consulship^  In 
his  later  years  he  appears  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
from  about  A.  D.  150  he  U?ed  in  his  native  place,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  study,  and  the  composition  of  historical  works ;  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Marons  Anrelins. 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  indnstrioua  and  best  writers  of  his  time. 
His  chief  works  were :  1.  The  Philosophical  Lectures  of  his  master, 
B^iotetus,  in  eight  books,  of  which  half  are  extant.  2.  Familiar 
Convenations  with  Bpiotetns,  in  twelve  books,  which  is  lost,  3.  An 
Abstract  of  the  Practical  Philosophy  of  Epictetus,  still  extant.  4. 
A  Life  of  Epictetus,  now  lost  6.  A  Treatise  on  the  Chase.  6.  An 
Account  of  the  Asiatic  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  is  the 
work  by  which  he  is  now  most  known,  and  a  work  of  great  excellence 
it  is.  Based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  historians  of  Alexan- 
der's time,  whose  works  nro  now  lost,  it  gives  us  the  most  accurate 
account  of  the  expedition  of  that  wonderful  man  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  and  comments  upon  his  deeds  and  his  general  ohatacter  with 
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great  fairness  and  suuiul  jU'lgment.  Aiiotlier  great  merit  of  the  work 
is  the  clearness  and.  dintinctness  witli  wliich  lie  describes  all  military 
movements  and  operations,  the  drawing  ap  of  the  troops  for  battle, 
and  the  conduct  of  battles  and  sieges.  He  seldom  introduces  speeches, 
but  when  he  does  they  are  admirable,  and  in  fino  harmony  with  the 
c liar acter  who  makes  them.  7.  A  work  on  India.  8.  A  work  on  Tactics. 
9.  A  Description  of  a  Voyage  around  the  Coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea 
(m^iirXevc  nwTw  Ev^iirov).  10.  A  Life  of  Dion.  11.  A  Life  of  Timoleon. 
12.  A  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiaiio  robber  of  the  time.  13.  A 
History  of  the  Successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  14*  A  History  of  the 
Parthians,  in  seventeen  booiks.  16.  A  Hietorj  of  Bithynia,  in  eight 
books.  16.  A  History  of  the  Alani*  !?•  A  Yojage  around  the  Red 
Sea  (ai;(vXovf  c^vd^t/;  e^wm)  baa  also  been  atttibnted  to  him.* 

TOMB  or  OYBUS  THB  OEXAT. 

The  tonih  of  Cyrus  was  jilaccd  in  thf»  royal  gardens  nt, 
Pasargada,  and  round  it  was  planted  a  grove  of  all  kinds  of 
tree?:  the  place  also  was  well  watered,  and  t]ie  surface  of  the 
earth  all  round  clothed  with  a  beautiful  verdure.  The  basis 
thereof  consisted  of  one  large  Btuiie  of  a  quadrangular  form. 
Ai)Ove  was  a  small  edifice,  with  an  arched  roof  of  slone,  and  a 
door  or  entrance  so  very  nanuw,  that  the  slenderest  man  could 
scarce  pass  throogh.  Within  this  edifice  was  the  golden  collin, 
wherein  the  bodj  of  Cytns  was  preserred,  as  also  the  bed, 
whose  BoppoTters  were  of  massy  gold,  cariooslj  wronght ;  the 
covering  thereof  was  of  Babylonian  tapestry^  the  carpets  no- 
demeath  of  the  finest  wronght  porple:  the  cloak  and  other 
royal  robes  were  of  Babylonian,  but  his  drawers  of  Median 
workmanship.  Their  color  was  chiefly  pnrple ;  but  soini<  of 
them  were  of  varioos  dyes.  The  chain  round  his  neck,  his 
bracelets,  his  ear-rings,  and  his  sword,  were  all  of  gold^  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  A  costly  table  was  also  placed  there, 
and  a  bed,  whereon  lay  the  cofTin  wliich  contained  the  king's 
body.  There  wfis  also  wiMiiu  the  inclosure,  near  the  ascent  to 
the  tomli,  a  small  house  buiii  for  the  Magi,  wlio  had  the  keep- 
ing of  the  tomb ;  that  charge  was  conferred  on  ihcm  by  Cani- 

*  Editions :  Expedition  of  Alexander,  best,  Schneider,  Greek  and  Lntin, 
Leip.<^ic,  I7'J8:  India,  Schneider,  Hal., 1788.  Trnnolations  :  A lexander'f^  Ex- 
pedition, J.  R«M)k'  ,  L'.ndun,  two  vtil«.  Rvo,  ;  The  Voynge  of  Nenrchu-,  from 
the  Indui)  to  the  Kupiirates,  hy  Wm.  V  iuceut,  1>.  D.,  Ltmdon,  1797,  (jiiarto; 
A  VoyjijEe  round  tlio  Eaxine  accoiu|tani«<l  wiih  n  Oeographioal  IliMierta- 
(ion  ami  Map,  bj  Woi.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  I«i>ndoii,  IdUO,  (|U«rto. 
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l)yses,  the  son  of  Cyrns,  and  fle?!C(*nfltHl  from  the  fatliers  to  their 
children.  Tliey  liad  a  sheep  allowed  everyday  for  their  maiD- 
t  [iiiaue,  with  a  certain  quantity  ot  wine  and  flour;  and  a  horse 
was  sent  them  once  every  month  to  sacrifice  to  Cyrus.  The 
inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  l*er8ian  language,  was  to 
this  purpose :  "  0  mortal,  I  am  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  founder 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  sovereign  of  Asia :  enrj  me  not 
therefore  this  monament.'' 

Alexander  bad  had  a  vast  ambition  of  seeing  this  monnment* 
from  the  moment  he  became  lord  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  bat 
at  his  comiDf?  there  he  found  all  gone,  except  the  bed  and 
coflin ;  nay,  they  had  not  even  spared  the  royal  body,  for  the 
cever  of  the  coffin  was  torn  off  and  talcen  away,  and  the  body 
cast  forth  :  they  had  attempted  also  to  carry  off  the  coffin,  and 
hnd  accordinjrly  !)attered  nnd  bruised  it  much,  by  endeavoring^ 
to  break  it  in  ]iicces,  for  the  more  easy  conveyance;  but  not 
being  able  to  cotni)ii.ss  their  de.si<rns,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
it.  Aristobnlus  assures  us,  tliat  lie  w«s  appointed  by  Alexan- 
der to  see  this  monument  restored,  that  the  parts  of  the  royal 
budy  ^vllieh  still  reiuaitied  shouki  be  again  laid  in  the  coffin, 
and  a  new  cover  be  made,  that  whatever  was  broken  should  bo 
made  whole.  That  the  bed  should  be  adorned  with  crowns, 
and  other  ornaments,  liice  those  which  had  been  taken  away, 
the  same  botli  as  to  number,  form,  and  vaioe ;  and  that  the 
entrance  into  the  little  edifice  should  be  walled  up  with  stone, 
and  the  royal  signet  applied  thereto.  After  this,  Alexander 
seized  tlie  mngi,  and  examined  them  strictly  concerning  the 
authors  of  thisvHlany,  but  they  would  neither  confess  anything 
of  themselves,  nor  others ;  and  there  being  no  proof  against 
them,  they  were  acquitted. 


OnABAOTER  OT  ALBZANDIR. 

AlexaTiflcr  died  in  the  hnudred  and  fourteenth  Olympiad,'  as 
Aristubuliis  ijifornis  us,  when  llegesias  was  archou  at  Athens, 
after  ho  had  lived  tliirty-two  years  and  eip:ht  months,  and 
reigned  twelve  years  and  eight  mouths,  llis  body  was  beauti- 
ful and  well  ])rnp((r(i<)ned  ;  his  mind  brisk  and  active;  his 
courage  wonderful.  He  was  strong  enough  to  undergo  hard- 
ships, and  willinpr  to  meet  dangers;  ever  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  a  strict  observer  of  religious  duties.    As  to  those  plea- 

'  May  or  Juoe,  323  B.  C. 
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Kurcs  which  regarded  tlie  l»o(ly,  he  showed  himself  indifferent; 
as  to  the  dcsiroj^  of  the  mind,  insatiable.  In  his  counsels  he 
was  sharp-si«rliii  <1  and  cunninp^,  and  pierced  deep  into  doubtful 
matters,  by  the  iorce  of  his  natural  sagacity.  In  marshalling^, 
arming,  and  <roverning  an  army,  he  was  ihoronghly  skilled; 
and  famous  lor  exciting  his  soldiers  with  courage,  aacl  ani- 
mating them  with  hopes  of  sucei  .^s,  as  also  in  dispelling  their 
private  fears  by  his  own  example  of  magnaaimity.  He  always 
entered  upon  desperate  attempts  with  the  ntmost  resolntion 
and  vigor,  and  was  ever  diligent  in  taking  any  advantage  of 
his  enemy's  delay,  and  falling  npon  them  unawares.  He  was 
a  most  strict  observer  of  his  treaties ;  notwithstanding  which, 
he  was  never  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  by  any  craft  or  perfidy 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  sparing  in  bis  expenses  for  his  own 
private  pleasures,  but,  in  the  distribution  of  bis  bounty  to  his 
friends,  liberal  and  magnificent. 

If  anytliincr  can  be  laid  to  Alexander's  charge,  as  coraniitted 
in  tlie  heat  and  violence  of  wratli,  or  if  lie  fnay  be  said  to  liave 
imitated  the  barbarian  pride  a  little  too  much,  and  borne  hioi- 
self  too  haiiirhtily,  I  cannot  think  them  such  vast  criiiu  ^.  And 
especially  when  one  cahnly  considers  his  green  years,  and  un- 
interrupted series  of  success,  it  will  appear  no  great  wonder  if 
court  sycophants,  who  always  (latter  princes  to  their  detriment, 
sometimes  led  him  away.  But  this  mast  be  said  in  his  behalf, 
that  all  antiquity  has  not  produced  an  example  of  such  sincere 
repentance  In  a  king  as  he  has  showed  us.  For  the  greatest 
part  of  men,  though  they  be  ever  so  conscious  of  their  own 
crimes,  Imagine  they  can  cover  them  from  the  knowledge  of 
others,  by  setting  them  up  for  virtues;  bat,  in  my  opinion,  the 
only  means  of  mollifying  a  crime  is,  the  free  acknowiedgment 
thereof,  and  the  giving  manifest  sigos  of  penitence ;  for  who- 
ever has  received  an  injury,  is  willing  to  think  himself  less 
grieved  if  the  nprgrcssor  confesses  his  pnilt^  and  he  has  sonic 
hopes  that  he  will  never  sufier  by  him  again  when  he  sees  him 
so  sincerely  coiu  i  rned  for  wliat  is  past.  I  cannot  condemn 
Alt  xaiid  T  for  ciukiivoring  to  draw  his  subjects  into  the  belief 
of  his  divine  orij^in,  nor  be  induced  to  believe  it  any  great 
crime,  because  it  is  very  reai5ouiible  to  imagine  he  intended  no 
nioie  Ijy  il  than  nieruly  to  procure  the  greater  authority  among 
his  soldiers.  Neither  was  he  less  famous  than  Minos,  or  ^acus, 
or  Rhadamanthus,  who  all  of  them  challenged  kindred  with 
Jove ;  and  none  of  the  ancients  condemned  them  for  It;  nor 
were  his  glorious  actions  any  way  inferior  to  those  of  Theseus, 
or  Ion,  though  the  former  claimed  Neptune,  and  the  latter 
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Apollo,  for  his  father.  TTis  assuming:  niid  wearing  the  Persian 
Imliii  .seems  to  have  ))cen  done  with  a  })uliticnl  view,  that  lie 
might  appear  not  altogether  to  despise  the  barbarians,  and 
that  he  might  also  have  some  curb  to  the  arrogance  and  inso- 
lence of  his  Macedonians.  A  nd  for  this  canse,  I  am  of  opinion, 
he  placed  the  Persian  Melophori  among  his  Macedonian  troops 
and  squadrons  of  horse,  and  allowed  them  the  same  share  of 
honor.  Long  banquets  and  deep  drinking,  Aristobolns  assures 
ns^  were  none  of  bis  delights;  neither  did  he  prepare  entertain- 
ments for  the  sake  of  the  wine  (which  he  did  not  greatly  love, 
and  seldom  drank  moch  of),  but  to  keep  up  a  mutual  amity 
among  his  frienda 

Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  condemn  or  calumniate 
Alexander,  does  not  so  much  ground  his  accusation  upon  . 
those  acts  of  his  which  really  deserve  reproof,  but  gathers  all 
his  actions  as  into  one  luige  inn-*^,  and  forms  his  judgment 
thereupon:  but  let  any  man  con  idor  serinu  lj  who  he  was, 
what  sneeess  he  always  had,  ami  to  what  a  ]iitc!i  of  glory  ho 
arrived;  who,  without  controversy,  reigned  king  of  both  con- 
tinents, and  whose  name  has  spread  through  all  parts  of  tlie 
habitable  world,  and  he  will  easily  conclude,  that  in  comparison 
with  his  great  and  laudable  acts,  his  vices  and  failings  are  few 
and  trifling,  and  which,  in  so  prodigious  a  run  of  prosperity, 
if  they  could  be  avoided  (considering  bis  repentance  and  ab* 
horrence  of  them  afterwards),  may  easily  be  overlooked,  and 
are  not  of  weight  sufficient  to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  reign. 
For  I  am  persuaded  there  was  no  nation,  cify,  nor  people  then 
in  being;  whither  his  name  did  not  reach;  for  which  reason, 
wiiatever  origin  he  might  boast  of,  or  claim  to  himself,  there 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  some  divine  hand  presiding  both 
over  his  birth  and  actions,  insomuch  that  no  mortal  upon  earth 
cither  excelled  or  equalled  him ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
signifie<l  V)y  t!ie  presages  at  his  death,  the  apjiaritions  seen  by 
sundry  people  in  dreams  as  well  as  waking;  the  honors  so  near 
divine,  which  were  decreed  him;  and,  lastly,  the  responses  of 
oracles  }»i  uiiounced  in  honor  of  him,  to  the  Macedouiau  nation, 
so  long  after  his  decease.  And  thougli  I  take  the  freedom,  in 
this  history  of  his  actions,  sometimes  to  censure  him,  yet  I 
cannot  bat  own  myself  an  admirer  of  them  all  together.  I 
have,  however,  fixed  a  mark  of  reproach  on  some  of  them,  as 
well  for  the  sake  of  truth  as  of  public  benefit,  on  which  ac- 
count, by  the  assistance  of  Providence,  I  undertook  this  work. 
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FLODRISnEP  ABOUT  A,  D.  160. 

This  celebrated,  witty,  and  volamiuous  Groek  writer  waa  bom  in 
Samosata,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  tlie  upper  Knphrates.  The  poverty  of 
his  father  prevented  him  from  obtaining  the  advantages  of  an  early 
edncatioii,  and  lie  waa  pat  to  the  trade  of  a  scnlptor.  Bnt  lie  conld 
not  brook  this,  and  therefore  resolved  to  devote  himselt  to  liberal 
studies.  For  a  consideraMe  tiine  he  ]  ractised  at  the  bar,  at  Antioch, 
and  afterwards  gained  great  reputation  for  rlntjuenco  in  journe5''S 
whirh  hf  made  through  (laul,  Macedonia,  Ionia,  and  Achaia  ;  but  be- 
oniji:ug  at  length  disgusted  with  the  legal  profe««ion,  he  gave  himself 
wholly  to  philosophy  and  literature.  The  emperor  Marcus  Anrelius 
appointed  him  register  or  clerk  to  the  Roman  governor  of  £gypt.  Ue 
is  8a5<l  to  have  lived  to  his  ninntietli  year. 

Tiie  numerous  and  miscell.iiieoud  writings  of  Lucian  may  be  classed 
nnder  seven  heads :  1.  Rhetorical  Works ;  2.  Critical;  3.  Biographi- 
cal; 4.  Komancea;  f>.  Dialognos;  6.  Miacellaneous  Pieces;  7.  Poems. 
Of  all  these,  the  Dialogues  are  his  maaterpiecea,  and  on  these  his  famo 
chiefly  reats.  They  are  written  in  tlie  Attic  stylo  and  with  true  Attio 
wit,  and  fairly  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the  moat  entertaining 
of  ail  the  Greek  prose  writers  ;  for,  as  Erasmus  remarks,  such  is  the 
beauty  of  Lis  diction,  the  felicity  of  his  invention,  the  playfulness  of 
his  wit,  the  keenness  of  his  sarcasms;  so  happy  is  hia  combiuatiuii 
of  the  gay  with  the  serious  and  the  serious  with  the  gay;  there  is  so 
much  truth  in  hia  pleaaantry  and  so  much  pleasantry  in  his  expres- 
sion of  truth;  such  is  hia  power  of  exhibiting,  with  a  j>encil,  the 
characters,  paaaions,  and  dispositions  of  men;  such  is  his  art  in  pre- 
senting things,  not  to  be  read  merely,  but  to  be  seen  by  the  eyea,  that, 
whether  you  regard  pleasure  or  pruUt,  no  comedy  or  satire  will  bear 
a  comparison  with  these  dialogues. 

Thb  main  object  of  Ui  dialogues  la  to  bold  up  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt tbo  whole  system  of  hsathon  mythdogf,  and  also  much  of  the 
ancient  philosophy.  In  doing  this  he  wrote  witb  sneh  freedom,  hold- 
nesi,  and  wit,  that  tie  draw  down  npon  himself  the  geneiml  consore  of 
his  eontomporariea,  and  gained  the  appellation  of  atheist  and  blas- 
phemer, jnst  as  men  now'^t-dajrs,  who  stand  ont  boldijr  against  the 
wickedness  and  coirnptions  of  the  times,  most  expect  all  manner  of 
fepioach  from  those  whose  sins  they  expose.  Lnoian  liappHy-  deline- 
ates tlie  pieyailing  Tices  and  meannesses  of  his  timet,  in  whioh  para* 
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Bites,  and  fortnnc-hnnters,  and  pooket-moralisU  abounded,  and  so 
graphic  are  his  portraits  of  avarice  and  baseness,  that  the  disgust 
wh  jell  they  excitu  always  terminates  in  satinfactiou  at  the  punishment 
wliich  the  writer  infliots  upon  the  various  characters.  Here  his  moral- 
ity has  a  stcrlini^  valuei  sinoe  it  is  adapted  for  the  iDBtniction  of  all 
places  aud  all  times.  ^ 

OBKESUS,  PLUTO,  HKMIPPUB,  lOIDAS,  AHD  6ABDANAPALir& 

Orcesns.  Q  Plato,  there  is  no  snch  tlnn^  as  living  with  this 
intolerable  dng>,  Menipims remove  him,  I  befioech  joa,  to 
Bonie  otlier  jjlace,  or  we  niusf  H'^fainp. 

Pluto.    Why,  what  liariii  can  lie  do  yoii,  now  he  is  dead  ? 

OrffMiS,  AVhilst  we  are  weeping,  and  groanincr,  and  lament- 
ing tlie  loss  of  the  good  thin^n  we  possessed  in  the  other  worhl, 
•Miihis  his  gold,  Surdanapal'is  his  dainties,  and  I  ray  treasures, 
he  is  perpetually  laughing  ai,  and  J^using  us,  calling  us  a  pack 
of  slaves  and  rascals ;  besides,  he  disturbs  our  complaints  every 
minute  with  his  singing ;  and,  in  short,  is  excessively  trouble* 
some. 

Phtio.    Menippusi  what  is  this  they  say  of  you  f 

Mmippui.  Truth,  O  Pluto,  nothing  but  truth :  for  I  abo- 
minate these  contemptible  wretches,  who,  not  content  with 
having  led  most  iniquitous  lives  on  earth,  arc  perpetually  cry- 
ing and  hankering  after  the  same  things  here  below.  I  own 
it  gives  mc  pleasure  to  torment  them  a  little. 

Pfiitn.  jjut  yon  sliould  not :  they  have  reason  enough  to 
complain,  considering  wliat  they  have  lost. 

Menippus.  And  are  you  really,  Pluto,  so  mad  as  to  approve 
of  their  lamentations? 

Pluto.  Not  so  :  but  I  would  have  no  dissensions  amongst 
you. 

Menippus.  Be  assured,  yc  worst  of  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
and  Assyrians,  that  wherever  you  go,  I  will  follow  and  persc- 
cute  you ;  will  make  you  the  subject  of  my  songs,  langhter, 
and  ridicule. 

Crcemt,   Is  not  this  a  shame? 


'  Edition?:  Bipont  e<lition,  17R!^-rtJ?,  ten  vnltimes  fivo.  Lchmnn,  Leipsic, 
1821-31,  uiae  volumes  8vo.  DinUorf,  Paris,  text  and  Latin  version.  The 
be«t  English  ▼•nion  is  that  of  Thomas  Frnnklin,  London,  17^1,  four  vols. : 
but  xoDio  of  LuoiaOi's  pieces  are  omitted,  as  it  wns  better  they  .should  bo. 

Menippus  waa  a  celebrated  pbiloiiopher,  of  the  j«ect  '  f  Cynics,  po  callcti 
tr«»m  ttvany^  ityyce,  a  dug,  from  tbcir  {icrpetuul  snarling  at  nil  uiankind.  This 
ia  frequontly  alladed  to  throughout  the  workir  of  Luciao. 
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MemppuM.   Ko :  the  shame  Bhoald  be  yoars :  when  opon 

earth,  yoa  expected  to  be  worshipped ;  you  trod  upon  and 
insulted  yonr  fellow-crcatiiros ;  and  never  thought  of  death  : 
weep  now,  therefore,  and  lament  your  condition^as  jou  deserve. 

Crcesus.    O  gods,  my  riches,  my  riches  I 

]\1i(h(s.    My  gold,  my  prold  ! 

Sinl<r,tapalus.    My  daiuties,  my  dainties  I 

Meiiippus,  Aye,  aye :  cry  away ;  whilst  I  sing  the  old 
adage  to  you,  Know  thyself,  the  best  symphony  for  such 
lamentations. 


ZBNOPHANTES  AND  OALTJPEMIPKa. 

OtdHdemidet,  Ah  I  Zenophantes,  how  came  yoa  here  ?  I, 
yon  know,  was  snffbcated  by  eating  too  much  at  Dioeaa'  feast; 
yoa  were  there,  I  thiok,  yourself,  when  I  died. 

ZmophatUn,  I  was  so,  Oallldcmides ;  but  my  accident  was 
a  very  extraordinary  one  :  Do  you  know  old  Ptaodotusf 

f\f/.  TIic  rich  oM  cuff,  without  cbildreUp  whom  yoo  osed  to 
attend  so  constantly '/ 

Zen.  Tlip  snme:  I  pnid  my  court  to  iiitn  a  lonc^  time, 
hopiupr  he  would  soon  tip  off,  aiid  leave  iiio  all  his  money;  but 
the  uffuir  being  tedioutsly  protracted,  and  the  old  fellow  threat- 
ening to  live  to  the  age  of  Tuhunns,*  I  found  out  a  shorter 
way  to  his  estate,  bought  some  poison,  and  prevailed  on  his 
cup-bearer,  whenever  he  should  call  for  drink,  for  he  topes 
fireely,  to  put  some  into  his  cap,  and  be  ready  to  give  it  him : 
which,  if  he  performed  cleverly,  I  bound  myself  by  oath  to  give 
htm  his  liberty. 

Oal,  Well,  and  what  happened  f  this  is  an  extraordinary 
affair,  indeed. 

JSen,  Why,  when  we  came  in  the  room  after  bathing,  and 
the  young  fellow  had  got  the  cups  ready,  one  for  Ptaodotus 

with  the  poison,  and  the  other  for  roe,  how  it  happened  I  know 
not,  but  by  some  mistake,  he  j2:avc  mc  the  poisoned  cup,  and 
him  the  other  ;  lie  drank  up  his,  and  I  in  a  moment  fell  down 
dead  before  him :  thus  Zenophaates  died  instead  of  Ftaodolus. 


•  Son  of  Laoriu'tlun,  and  brother  to  Prinm,  being  n  beautiful  youth,  Au- 
rora Teil  in  love  with  biro,  nod  oarried  him  off;  at  her  reqaest,  Jnpiter  made 
him  iininorffil  ;  hut  \u<  n\\<\ro<i^  Imving  forgot  to  a"k  fnr  f.crpfttinl  vniifli, 
weU  as  ioimortality,  as  he  advnuced  io  yenrs  he  feit  nil  the  iniirmities  ot  old 
«|{«,  and  wan,  eonseqaentlj,  niiaerable.  Jo^iter.  at  length,  mya  the  flthla, 
took  pitj  on  him,  and  tarnod  him  into  a  graashopper. 
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You  smile,  CaUidemides :  you  shoald  not  laugh  at  a  friend's 
misfortune. 

Cal.  The  catastrophe  was  so  ridicaloas,  I  cannot  help  it: 
aud  what  said  the  old  man  ? 

Zen.  At  first  he  was  shocked  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident :  but  when  he  found  out,  I  suppose,  how  the  affair 
happened,  he  laughed  himself  at  the  design  of  his  cup-bearer. 

CaL  Yon  dioald  not  have  gone  this  oompendions  way  to 
work,  seeiog  the  money  woold  bsTe  come  safer  to  yon  in  the 
common  coarse,  though  you  might  have  waited  &  Httle  longer 
for  it. 

milFFUS,  MBBCIJRT. 

Menippuf.    Where  are  your  beautiful  men  and  beautiful 

women,  Mercury  ?   I  am  a  stranger  here,  but  just  arriTed,  and 

therefore  beg  yon  would  introduce  ine  to  thcra. 

Mercury.  Menip])us,  I  have  -not  time  for  that  at  pre^rnt : 
turn,  however,  to  your  right  hand,  and  you  will  see  Hyucin- 
thus,  and  NarcisHun,  and  Nereus,  and  Achilles,  and  Tyro,  and 
Ilelcn,  and  Leda,  and  the  rest  of  them,  the  admiration  of  former 
ages. 

Menippus.  I  see  nothing  but  bones,  and  skulls  wilhuut 
hair :  they  all  loolc  alike. 

Mereury.  Those  bones  and  sknlls,  which  you  teem  to  de- 
spise, were  the  very  persons  whom  the  poets  so  extol. 

Mempput,  Show  me  Helen,  I  beseech  yon,  for  I  cannot 
distinguish  her. 

Mercury,    Yonder  bald-pate  is  she. 

Menippus,  And  were  a  thousand  ships  manned  from  every 
part  of  Greece,  were  so  many  Greeks  and  Barbarians  slain,  and 
so  many  cities  destroyed  for  her? 

3fer€t(ry.  You  never  ?f\w  her  when  she  was  alive  :  if  you 
had,  you  would  not  have  wondered,  for,  as  Homer  says : — 

No  wonder  snoh  celestial  ohanns. 

For  nine  long  y«an,  should  sM  the  world  In  amiB. 

When  the  (lower  is  withered,  and  has  lost  its  color,  it  becomes 
disgustful ;  though,  whilst  it  grew  aud  flourished,  il  was  uni- 
▼ersally  admired. 

Menippus,  All  I  wonder  at.  Mercury,  is,  that  the  Grecians 
did  not  consider  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  give  theroselves  so 
much  trouble  about  an  object  of  snch  a  short-lived  and  decay- 
ing nature. 
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i\fi'reuT^.  I  hftTe  no  leisare  time-to  philosophize  with  yoa, 
^kiiippus;  SO  repose  jootBelf  whcrerer  jou  please:  I  mast  go 
aod  fetch  down  some  more  mortals. 


CN£M0N*  AND  DAMNIPPU8. 

Ciicnum.    This  makes  the  old  sajiug  good,  "The  kid  has 

jjdtiinljipus.    What  is  it  you  are  so  aiifrrj  ?i'ioat,  Cncmon? 

Cnemon.  Wliat  a:n  T  angry  for?  wliy,  I  have  Ii^kmi  over- 
reuclicd,  and  left  Jt  niun  heir  to  my  estate,  whom  I  did  uot  care 
for,  iustead  of  those  who  ought  to  have  inherited  it. 

Damnippiu.   How  eame  that  ahoat  ? 

Onemon,  I  paid  my  coart  to  Hermolans,  a  rich  fellow,  who 
had  no  children,  in  hopes  of  his  death :  he  was  pleased  with 
mj  flattery,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  make  my  will  pablic,  wherein  I  left  him  all 
I  had ;  which  I  did,  yoa  may  suppose,  with  a  design  that  he 
should  do  the  same  by  me. 

Dnmnippus.    And  did  he  ? 

Cnemon.  What  he  had  determined  in  his  will,  I  am  a 
stran^rer  to  :  beings  myself  suddenly  snatched  away  by  the  fall 
of  a  house  upon  me:  and  now  Hermolaos  is  in  possession  of 
all  I  was  worth :  like  a  shark,  he  has  swallowed  the  bait,  hook 
and  all. 

Damnijfpas.  Yes,  and  fisherman  too,  I  think:  you  have 
spread  a  smue,  and  caught  yourself. 

Cnemon.  I  have  so :  aud  it  is  that  which  makes  me  mise- 
rable. 

THE  BALE  OF  TBB  PBII080PHXB8.* 

Jnpiier,  Prepare  the  seats  there,  and  get  the  place  ready 
for  the  company ;  bring  out  the  goods  In  oraer,  but  brash  tbem 
up,  first,  that  they  may  appear  handsome,  and  invite  customers 
to  purchase  them.   Yoa,  Mercury,  must  be  crier,  and  give 


'  Cnemon  is  here  repreaented  to  be  in  the  infera&i  regions,  having  juct 
died,  and  Ulking  witb  biniielf :  Damnippus  meeta  him,  and  aiks  the  rwutm 
of  bis  dejection. 

*  A  Greek  proverb,  generally  applied  to  any  strange  and  unexpeoted  event, 
eontraiy  to  Uie  oommon  coarae  of  things. 

*  In  this  humorous  piece  tho  foondere  of  the  different  teeta  aro  )'Ut  up  for 
sale,  as  bo  many  flares  in  the  market-plaoe ;  Hemes,  ot  Heronry,  being  the 

auctioneer. 
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notice  to  the  buyers  to  assemble  at  the  place  of  sale  :  we  intend 
to  sell  philosophers  of  every  sect  and  denominjitioii  whatsoever: 
if  they  caiiuot  pay  ready  moncv  for  them,  the^  may  gi?e  se- 
curity, and  we  will  trust  tliera  tili  next  year. 

Mfrnirf/,  A  large  crowd  is  already  assembled :  we  must 
have  HO  delay. 

Jupiter.    Brcrin  the  sale,  llicn. 

Mercury.    AVhum  >>liull  we  put  up  first? 

Jupiter.  This  Ionian,*  with  the  long  hair;  he  seems  to  be 
a  respectable  personage. 

Mercury.  You,  l*ythagoras,  come  dowa  here,  and  ebow 
yoQiself  to  the  company. 

Jupiter,   Nov  cry  him. 

Mercury.  Here,  gentlemen,  I  present  yon  with  the  best  and 
most  venerable  of  the  whole  profession.  Who  bids  for  him  t 
Which  of  you  wishes  to  be  more  than  man  ?  Which  of  you 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  harmony  of  the  uniferse,"  and 

desire  to  live  a  second  tirac  in  the  world  ? 

Bidder.  The  appearance  of  him  is  not  amisa ;  bat  what  ib 
his  ])rincipal  skill  in  ? 

Alercurtj.  Arithmetic,  astronomy,  proirnostics,  geometry, 
music,  enchantment :  a  tip-toj)  [u  opliet,  1  assure  you. 

ladder.    May  I  ask  him  a  few  questious? 

Mercury.    Ask  him,  and  welcome. 

Bidder.    What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Pyihitgoras.    A  Samiao. 

Bidder.   Where  were  yon  educated  t 

Pythagoras.   In  Kgypt,  amongst  the  wise  men  there. 

Bidder.   Well,  and  if  I  buy  you,  what  will  yon  teach  me  f 

Pythagoroe.  I  shall  teach  yon  nothing,  but  recall  things  to 
your  memory. 

Bidder.    How  will  yon  do  that  f 

Pyt/tafforoi.    By  first  purifying  your  soul,  and  washing  away 

the  unclean  parts  of  it. 

Bid(hr.  But  suppose  it  is  purified  already,  how  are  you  to 
recall  the  memory  t 


'  Pythagoras. 

*  Pyibft^rM  Mffert«d  thftt  the  world  wm  mad*  aMordlng  to  niiiiioa]  pro> 

portion  ;  ftiid  that  the  seven  jilanels,  lietwixt  heaven  and  th<^  Oiirtli,  wliioh 
govern  the  nativitiea  of  mortals,  have  a  harmonious  motion  and  intervals 
eorrmpondent  lo  maileal  difttonios,  rendering  various  sounds  according  to 
their  several  helfbte,  Ro  conKonant  M  to  make  tho  twoolMt  melody,  ^  whlt 
wo  oAil  tbo  hannon J  of  the  spberea. 
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Pyifmgoriu,  First  bj  long  repose,  silence,  and  sajiug  no- 
thing for  fiTe  wbole  years.* 

Bidder,  Tliis  may  be  good  instmction  for  tbe  son  of  Orce- 
sns  ;*  bat  I  want  to  talk,  and  not  to  be  a  statne.   And,  after 

this  five  years'  silence,  what  is  to  be  done  next  ? 

Pythagoras.    You  will  be  exercised  in  music  and  geometry. 

Bidder.  An  excellent  method,  indeed ;  so  we  must  be  fid- 
dlers first  before  we  can  be  wise  men. 

Pythagoras.    Then  yon  must  learn  figures. 

Bidder.    T  can  count  already. 

Pi/th(i(jor<ts.    How  do  yon  count? 

] adder.    One,  two,  tliree,  four  • 

J'l/thagoras.  There,  now;  you  see  :  what  you  call  four  are 
ten,'  the  perfect  triangle,  and  our  great  oalli. 

Bidder.  Now,  by  the  great  oath,  the  holy  four,  never  did  I 
hear  such  sucred  and  divine  discourse. 

Pyihagorat,  After  this,  Stranger,  I  will  instruct  thee  con- 
cerning the  earth,  and  the  water,  and  the  fire,  what  their  action 
is,  what  their  body,  and  how  they  are  moved. 

Bidder,   Have  fire,  air,  and  water,  a  shape,  then  f 

Pythagoras.  Most  manifestly;  for  without  form  or  body 
how  could  they  be  moved  ?  hence  yon  will  learn  that  God  him- 
self is  number  and  harmony. 

Bidder,    Wonderful,  indeed  I 

Pythagoroi,    Besides  this,  I  shall  conrince  you,  that  yon 


'  The  iDjanctton  of  five  years'  silence,  said  to  be  l;iid  down  bj  Pythagoras 
on  all  hb  disoipleo,  probably  meanino  more  Chan  a  i>rohibitioii  from  attoiiilpt- 
ing  to  tench  or  instruct  others,  till  they  had  spent  that  portion  of  time  in 
fully  acqnninting  them.eelve.'?  with  ovcry  part  of  his  doctrine:  nn  injunction 
Tery  proper  in  evt^ry  age,  and  which  would  not  be  unserviueublt)  in  our  own, 
by  preventing  many  of  oar  raw  young  div  inen  from  oxpoting  fhoniMlVM  in 
(ho  pulpit,  bt'l'ore  they  hnvo  rend  tli.  ir  Clreek  Tc-^tsimont. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  fullowing  story:  The  son  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  was  born  dnmb,  nnd  had  eontinned  to  to  Uie  age  of  mftturity,  attending 
his  father  to  battle,  saw  a  soKlit-r,  in  tlio  hent  of  the  engagement,  lifting  up 
his  sword  over  the  head  of  Croesus.  The  n  jiprehension  of  a  father's  imminent 
danger  worli:ed  so  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  an  affectionate  child  as  on  a 
•nddon  to  looton  bis  tongue,  which  had  been  tied  up  for  so  mnny  yom,  and 
be  cried  out  immediately,  "Soldier,  do  not  kill  Croesus." 

'  >.  0.  1,  2,  3,  4,  malie  up  ten.  Tbe  Pythagoreans,  seeing  they  could  not 
•zpron  Inoorporenl  forini  nnd  Brat  principlot,  bad  reeonrse  to  nambors. 
Fdiir,  or  the  tetrad,  was  cstocraed  tlio  iikhI  pf  rfect  number,  thi«  primary  nnd 
primogeneous,  which  they  called  the  root  of  all  tbio^.  They  also  malce  tbe 
** triangle,'*  thou:— 

•  * 

•  •  • 
•  ■  •  • 
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yourself,  a  scemiug  individual,  appear  to  be  one,  and  ia  reality 
are  another. 

Bidder.  How  say  you  ?  that  I,  who  now  converse  with  you, 
am  not  myself,  bat  another? 

Pythagora9,  At  present  yon  are  here,  bnt  formerly  yoa 
appeared  in  another  body,  ani  under  another  name,  and,  here* 
after,  you  shall  be  changed  into  a  different  person. 

Bidder.  Saycst  thoQ  that  I  shall  be  immortal,  and  pQt  on 
different  forms  r  bat  enough  of  this.  How  are  you  with  regard 
to  diet  ? 

Pj/thagGTOi,  I  eat  no  animal  food ;  but  abstain  from  no- 
thing else,  except  beans. 

Bidder.    And  why  do  yon  hate  beans? 

Pi/f/n/f/aras.  They  jire  sticrcd,  and  their  nature  is  marvel- 
lous :  in  the  first  place,  they  are  all  over  !::enita!s.  Moreover, 
if  you  take  a  young  bean,  and  striji  tlie  skin  olV,  and  leave  it 
in  the  open  air  for  a  certain  number  of  moonlight  nights,  it 
will  turn  to  blood.  And  what  is  more,  t!ie  Athenian  law' 
enjoins  that  llieir  magistrates  hliali  be  chosen  by  a  ballot  of 
beans. 

Bidder,  Wonderful  is  all  thou  hast  said,  and  worthy  of  a 
sacred  character.  I  must  buy  him  by  all  means.  What  do 
you  value  him  at? 

Mercury.    Ten  minae.* 
Bidder.    I  will  give  it :  he  is  mine. 
Jupiter,   Write  dowu  the  buyer's  name,  and  whence  he 
comes. 

Mercury.  He  seems  to  be  an  Italian,  and  one  of  those  who 
inhabit  that  part  of  Greece  which  lies  round  about  Croton  and 

Tarcntnm  :  the  trnth  is,  he  is  not  bonght  by  one,  but  by  three 
or  four  hundred  of  tlu  in,  who  are  to  ))osse8s  him  in  common. 

Jupitvr.    Well,  let  llicra  take  him  away:  bring  out  another. 

Mercury.    Would  you  have  that  dirty  fellow,  from  Tontus  ? 

Jupiter.    By  all  means. 

Mercury.  Hark  ye!  you  round  shoulders,  with  the  satchel 
on  your  back,  come  this  way,  and  walk  round  the  bench.  Here 

'  The  moit  aaoient  way  of  det«rminin)Ei:  aiattora  in  courts  of  jiuiiee  wu  by 

bTiick  and  white  :  tlicy  arti'rn ard-  u*i'<l  iK-lTi't?'  of  l)rn«;:-.  -niiit^h  were 

at  length  exchanged  tor  black  and  wbito  beant*,  a  mode  of  baiioting  ivbioh 
we  have  ourselves  adopted.  Liician,  after  mentioning  other  su]ierstittoii$ 
notions  of  the  Pythagoreans  with  respect  to  beatis,  humorouply  introduces 
thi<<,  which  he  5uppo!:es  might  be  jast  as  good  a  reason  for  abitainiog  from 
beau<<  HH  auy  uf  the  rent. 
*  About  one  hundred  aad  eighty  dollar*. 
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is  n  character  for  yoa,  gentlemen^  maolj,  noble,  free:  who  bids 

here? 

Bidder.    Wliat  is  that  you  say,  crier  ?  sell  a  freeman  I 

Altrcury.  Yl'S. 

BiddK-r.  And  ore  yoii  not  afraid  he  should  suiuinon  you  to 
the  Areopai^iis  for  makinir  liim  a  slave  ? 

Mercury.  ]  I  e  never  uiiatls  being  sold ;  for  he  thinks  himself 
free  in  every  place. 

Bidder,  But  what  use  can  I  make  of  such  a  dirty,  ill-looking 
fellow  I  unless  I  wanted  a  digger,  or  a  water-carrier? 

Mercury.  0,  he  Is  fitter  for  a  porter  at  year  door ;  yoa  will 
find  htm  faithful  as  a  dog    a  dog,  indeed,  be  is  called. 

Bidder.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  be ;  and  what  does  he 
profess  himself? 

Mercury.    Ask  him,  that  is  the  beet  way. 

Biddt  r.  I  am  afraid,  by  his  fierce  snrly  countenance,  that 
he  will  bark  at  me  when  I  come  near  him,  or  perhaps  bite: 
do  von  not  see  how  he  ink'""  up  his  Staff,  knits  his  brow,  and 
looks  angry  and  thrrateninLT  t 

Mercury.    I)o  not  l)o  alVaid  of  him,  he  is  (juitc  tame. 

Bidder.  Id  the  first  place,  then,  good  man,  of  what  country 
are  yon  ? 

Dloycncs.    Of  all  countries. 

Bidder.    How  is  that  ? 

Diogenee.    I  am  a*titizen  of  the  world. 

Bidder,   Whom  are  yoa  a  follower  of? 

Diogenee,  Hercules. 

Bidder.  I  see  50U  resemble  him  by  the  club ;  hsrc  yon  got 
the  lion's  skin  too  ? 

Diogenes.  My  lion's  skin  Is  this  old  cloak  :  I  wage  war, 
like  him,  against  pleasures,  not,  indeed,  by  command,'  but  of 
my  own  free  will,  appointed  to  reform  the  world. 

liiddrr.    A  noblc  design  :  but  what  is  your  art,  and  in  what 

dor?  vour  prinri])al  krjowlcdjic  consist? 

J)io(jrnc!t.  1  am  the  deliverer  of  mankind,  the  ])hy8ician  of 
the  p:i<si(jiis,  the  prnpliet  of  universal  trntli  and  lilierty. 

Jiiddcr.  Well,  Mr.  Prophet,  if  I  buy  you,  iu  what  manner 
will  you  instruct  me  ? 

Diogenes.    I  shall  take  you  first,  strip  you  of  all  your  finery, 

'  Lneian'ti  iieooaDi  of  th«  Cynic  phUosopbors  1<  exeetleBi;  their  name  {§ 

from  the  ftreok  »y*s^,  "'a  doj^.  ' 

The  labors  of  Ilomiles  were  all  performed- bj  oommand  of  Eurjr^tbeiu,  at 

tb«  tUiitigatiuD  of  Juuu. 
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put  on  von  an  old  clonk,  kcc)>  you  poor,  raake  you  work  hard, 
lie  upon  the  prround,  drink  water,  and  take  what  fond  yon  can 
prct :  if  you  luive  any  riches,  at  tny  c>)fiinjand  ycm  inu?.L  throw 
them  into  the  sea  :  wife,  cliildren,  and  country  you  must  take 
no  notice  of,  deennn^^  them  all  irifles:  yon  must  leave  your 
father's  house,  uud  live  in  a  sepulchre,  some  deserted  tower, 
or  a  tab.  Your  scrip,  however,  shall  be  full  of  lupines,  apd 
parchments,  scrawled  over  od  the  outside.*  In  this  condition 
you  shall  say  yoo  are  happier  than  the  great  king.*  If  any 
body  beats  or  torments  you,  yon  shall  think  it  no  hitfdship,  nor 
complain  of  it. 

Biddsr,   Hovr!  not  complain  when  I  am  beaten  I  I  hare 
not  the  shell  of  a  crab  or  a  tortoise. 
Diogenes,   Yon  shall  say,  with  a  rery  little  alteration,  what 

Enripides  did. 

Jii^^fhr.    ^V  hat's  that? 

Uiuyencs.  ]\Jy  mind  is  htirt,  but  my  tongue  shall  not  com- 
plain. But  now,  mind  how  you  are  to  behave  :  yon  must  be 
bold,  saucy,  and  ahnsive  to  every  body,  kiii<^s  and  hecrjrars 
alike;  this  is  the  way  to  make  them  look  ujjon  you,  and  think 
you  a  f^reat  man.  Vour  voice  should  be  barbaiuus,  and  your 
speech  dissonant,  as  like  a  dog  as  possible;  your  countenanco 
rigid  and  inflexible,  and  your  gait  and  demeanor  suitable  to  it: 
eyerything  you  say  savage  and  nnconth :  modesty,  equity,  and 
moderation  yon  mnst  baTe  nothing  to  d*  with :  never  snffer  a 
blnsh  to  come  upon  your  cheek :  seek  the  most  public  and  fre- 
quented place,  bat  when  you  are  there  desire  to  be  alone,  and 
permit  neilher  friend  nor  stranger  to  nssoviate  with  yon ;  for 
these  things  are  the  ruin  and  destraction  of  power  and  empire. 

Bidder,  Away  with  thee :  tbjr  tenets  are  filthy,  and  abhor- 
rent to  human ity. 

jyiofjencs.  liut  hark  ye,  friend,  after  all,  mine  is  the  easiest 
way,  and  you  may  go  it  wiflmut  any  tronble  :  it  is  a  short  cut 
to  uHury  ;  you  will  want  no  education,  learning,  or  trifles  of  that 
sort:  be  yhw  ever  so  iLrnorant,  a  cobliler,  a  sausage-monger,  a 
blacksmith,  or  a  sutler,  yuu  will  not  be  a  whit  the  less  admired, 
provided  you  have  but  impudence  enough,  and  a  good  knack 
at  abuse. 

Bidder,  I  want  you  not  for  such  things :  you  may  serve, 
howerer,  by  and  by,  for  a  sailor,  or  a  gardener,  if  he  will  sell 
you  for  two  oboli.* 


'  People  of  fn.^hinn  nover  wrote  but      tho  intid^of  thtt  pMVhmeDty  Iboo^ 

the  puun^r  ><nrt  tn:»<1e  iit^u  of  ibe  ouUiUe  iti.<<o. 

Tlie  Wiug  uf  Persia.  Au  ultolm  vtas  ubouL  three  ceuts. 
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Mercury.    Aye,  aye,  take  liim ;  for  he  is  so  troublesome, 

makes  such  a  iioisp,  and  \?,  so  iibusiro  and  iosolent  to  every 
body,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  pet  rid  of  him. 

Jupiter,    Come,  let  ns  have  no  delays;  call  out  another. 

Mercury.  Come  forth,  you  Peripatetic'  there,  the  beautiful, 
the  rich:  now,  gentlemen,  who  buys  my  wisest  of  all  philoso- 
phers, skilled  in  every  science  ? 

Bidder.    "What  is  lie  I'amous  for? 

Mercury.    Temperance,  justice,  knowledge  of  life,  and, 
abore  all,  for  his  double  character. 
Bidder,   What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mtreury.  He  appears  one  thing  without,  and  another 
within ;  remember,  therefore,  before  you  pnrcbase  him,  aome 

call  liim  esoteric,  and  some  exoteric. 
Bidder*    What  are  his  principal  tenets  ? 
Mercury.  That  the  uummum  bonum*  consists  in  three  things, 

in  the  soul,  in  the  body,  and  in  externals. 
Bidder.    He  seems  to  have  great  knowledge  of  mankind. 

What  do  you  ask  for  him  ? 
Mf^rrury.    Twenty  minas. 
judder.    A  great  price! 

Mercury,  By  no  nieans,  friend;  for  he  seems  to  have  some- 
thinfj  rich  about  him,  so  that  you  would  be  no  loser  by  the 
purchase:  besides,  he  can  tell  you  how  long  a  flea  lives,  to 
what  depth  the  sea  is  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  what  sort  of  soul 
oysters  have.  • 

Bidder.   O  Hercules  1  what  a  cortons  discnssion  1 

Mercury,  Now,  whom  have  we  left?  O,  this  sceptic;  you 
Pyrrhia'  there,  stand  forth,  that  you  may  be  sold  immediately: 
numbers  are  going  Bway,  I  see,  and  the  s  ilr  must  be  amongst 
a  very  few.    Now,  gentlemen,  who  buys  him  ? 

Bidder.    I  will :  but  first  tell  me,  yon,  what  do  you  know? 

Pliitosopher.  Nothing. 

Bidder.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Philt'fiopher.    That  nothing  a|ij>ears  to  me  to  be  certain. 

J!ii!<!f>r.    And  arc  we  nothing  ourselves? 

J 'hihisopher.    Tliat  I  am  not  certain  of. 

Bidder,    And  do  you  kuow  yourself  to  be  nothing  ? 

'  AHttotU. 

'  Aristotle  held  that  the  sammuin  bonmn,  or  ^eateiit  poatible  beatitude, 
consisted  in  the  function  of  perfect  life,  accorflin;:  to  rirtadi  •ttd  Ul*  of 
Tirtue,  nccording  to  uature,  without  any  iin|>odiiueDt. 

*  Meaning  Pyrrho,  tli«  fltmoiu  tMptie ;  M  li«  if  putting  up  lo  mI«,  h«  mDi 
him  Pjrrliift,  lh«  amb«  of  »  sIato. 
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Philosopher.    That  I  am  still  more  in  doubt  about. 

Bidder.    Strange  perplexity  !  but  what  are  those  scales  for? 

Philosopher.  In  thom  I  weigh  the  reasons  on  each  side,  and 
wben  I  find  the  balaoce  equal  on  both,  conclade  that  I  know 
nothing. 

Biduer,   And  can  jon  do  anything  else  well  f 
Philosopher,    Everything,  bat  overtake  a  fagiti?e. 
Bidder,    And  why  not  that  ? 

Philosopher.    Because,  friend,  I  cannot  apprehend^  liim. 

Bidder.  I  believe  you,  for  yoo  seem  very  lazy,  and  very 
ignorant :  but  what  is  the  sum  of  all  your  knowledge  ? 

Philosopher.  To  learn  nothing,  to  hear  nothing,  and  to  see 
nothing. 

Bidder.    And  so,  you  say,  you  arc  dcnf  rnul  blind. 

Philosopher.  Aye,  and,  moreover,  wiiliout  sense  or  judg- 
ment, and  ill  nothing  dilleriug  from  a  mere  worm. 

Bidder.  "With  all  these  qrood  f[iialities,  I  shall  certainly 
buy  you  :  what  do  you  think  him  worth  ? 

Mercury.    An  Attic  mina. 

Bidder,  There  it  is :  what  say  you,  friend,  have  I  bonght 
yon  ?■ 

Philosopher,   That  remains  a  doabt 

Bidder,   By  no  means,  for  I  have  bonght  and  paid  for  yoo. 

Philosopher.    That  I  mnst  consider  on,  and  call  in  question. 

Bidder.    Follow  me,  however,  as  a  servant  onght. 
Philosopher.    Who  knows  whether  you  speak  triith  or  not? 
Bidder,   The  crier  there,  my  money,  and  every  body  here 

present. 

J*hihsopher.    And  arc  tlierc  any  ])resent  ? 

Bidder.  I  shall  throw  yon  into  tlie  miii,^and  convince  you 
that  I  am  your  master,  i»y  chirol()<ry. 

I^hilosopiicr.    Of  that  I  hejj:  leave  to  dou!)t. 

Bidder.    \\y  heaven,  but  I  have  (letermiin  d  it  already. 

Mercury.  Cease  contradicting,  and  fu]lo»v  your  master.  I 
invite  you  all  here,  geutlemen,  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  sell  you 
some  common  people,  lawyers,  mechanics,  and  so  forth. 

'  Our  word  "apprehend'*  has  happily  a  dottble  Fen^c,  like  the  Greek 
x<T^> *.',?jtrar,  either  *'  to  oTertake,"'  *'  to  seize  upon,"  or  "to  andersioiid/* 
In  Phiiippians  iii.  12,  it  is  U8«d  in  tbo  furmor  sense. 

'  The  Boeptio's  donbtiof^,  after  all.  whether  he  was  bott^hi  or  not,  and 
whether  nny  body  was  pro-rnt,  nro  fine  stroke?  of  true  hnmnr.  The  whole 
soiire  on  the  absurdity  of  universtil  scepticism,      indeed,  inimitable. 

'  This  was  a  oommon  puniehuent,  both  amoij^^i  the  Greekt  and  Bouuuis. 
Terenoe  always  sends  bis  slaves  ad piurinum. 
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ThUJs  WSAJ/TH* 

The  wealth  of  the  sool  Is  the  only  trae  wealth :  the  rest  of 
things  have  more  of  pain  than  pleasare. 

METRICAL  VBESION. 

Tlie  mind's  wealtli  only  is  the  wealtli  not  yain; 
All  elae  brings  lesa  of  pleasure  than  of  pain. 


TH1BBABD«* 

Tf  you  suppose  that  the  nonrishinp^  a  beard  p^ivcs  a  claim  to 
wibduiu,  theu  a  well -bearded  goat  is  a  skilful  Plato. 

If  Immi-iIs  long  and  bushy  trno  wisdom  denotOi 
Then  Plato  muat  bow  to  a  hair/  he-goat. 


To  the  prosperous  the  whole  of  life  is  short  f  but  to  the 
onfortanate,  one  night  is  an  endless  time. 

Short  to  the  happy  life's  whole  span  appears ; 
Bat  to  the  wretch  one  night  is  endless  years. 


AOS  APING  YOUTH. 

Ton  dye  your  head ;  hot  jon  will  not  dye  your  old  age,  nor 
will  yon  stretch  ont  the  wrinkles  of  yonr  cheeks.  Do  not  then 
plaster  the  whole  of  yonr  face  with  paint,  so  that  yon  have  a 
mask  and  not  a  face.  For  it  is  of  no  nse.  Why  are  yon  mad? 
A  paint  and  wash  will  never  make  Hecnba  a  Helen. 

Yon  give  your  cheekB  a  rosy  staiui 

With  washee  dye  yoor  hair ; 
Bnt  paint  and  washes  both  are  Tain 

To  glYo  a  youthfal  air. 


'  How  many  men  now-a-Uays  try  to  maku  goats  <>(  Ihemjsel vea ; — 

"How  nianj  cowanln,  wbo»e  hearts  nrn  nil  as  false 
At  »t»irfi  of  hAikI,  woar  yet  upon  tlutir  china 
Tho  hoanlH  of  Ilt  rculoK  and  frowolng  Mara; 
Who,  iuward  Marcli'd,  hart>  Hrert  wblt«  aa  milk." 

iferchant     FeniM,  Act  III.  Smo«  1L 
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Those  wrinkles  xnoek  joar  dally  tofl^ 

No  labor  will  efface  'cm  ; 
Yon  wear  a  mnsk  of  smoothest  oil, 

Yet  still  with  oaso  we  trace  'em. 

An  art  so  fmltless  then  forsake, 

Whii;li  Ihoncrli  you  much  excel  In, 
Yon  lU'ver  can  <.  ontrive  to  make 
Uid  Hocuba  ^ouug  Helen. 

THB  PHTSIOIAN'8  BUSINESS. 

A  certain  jiliysician  '-nil  his  own  sou  to  ine  to  learn  from  me 
grammar;  nnd  when  lie  liuew,  "Sing  the  wruili  of  Aciiilles," 
and,  "lie  caustd  tea  thousand  griefs,"  and  the  third  line  fol- 
lowing these,  "And  he  sent  untimely  many  brave  souls  to 
Iladcs/'  no  longer  does  he  send  him  to  me  to  learn.  But  the 
father  on  seeing  mc,  said — "  Thanks  to  yoa,  my  friend ;  bnt 
my  child  can  learn  these  things  at  my  house.  For  I  send 
many  souls  untimely  to  Hades ;  and  for  this  I  want  no  gram- 
marian. 

A  doctor,  fond  of  letters,  once  agreed 
Beneath  my  care  his  son  should  learn  to  read. 
The  lad  soon  knew  "  Achilles'  UTath"  to  sing, 
And  said  hy  heart,  "To  Ureece  the  direful  spring." 
"  'T  is  quite  ouougli,  my  dear,"  the  parent  sai  l  ; 
"  For  too  much  l^aruing  might  confuse  your  hnad. 
That  wrath  which  hurls  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign, 
Go,  tell  your  tntor,  I  can  best  explain." 


Tii£  TRULY  mca. 

The  riches  of  the  miud  alone  are  true ; 

Al!  otlirr  wralHi  mily  mnro  trouMo  brings. 
To  him  tlie  title  uf  a  rich  man's  due, 

Who^s  able  to  make  use  of  his  gcHMl  things. 
Bnt  whoso*B  mind  on  calcnlations  dwells, 

Intent  on  heaping  money  upon  money, 
Ht»,  like  the  hoo,  adds  to  the  hive  new  frIH, 

Out  oi  which  others  will  extract  the  honey. 
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riOVmAOED  ABOUT      D.  230. 

CLATTDnra  iBuuuruB,  the  historian,  though  a  native  of  F^aneate,  in 
Italy,  wrote  and  spoke  thsGroek  language  with  so  muoh  eloganoe,  that 
ho  obtained  the  surname  of  Mi\ifde>^,  Mdiphthoggos^  '^honej-Toioed.*' 
He  tanght  rhetorie  at  Some,  and  hence  is  sometimes  ranked  among 
the  SophuU;  hat  he  is  most  known  for  his  nwuku  *iffrt^  or  Various 
Histoiy.**  It  contains  short  narrations,  and  anecdotes,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, antiquarian,  &c.,  selected  from  yarious  authors,  whose 
names,  however,  are  not  giTen*  Its  chief  Talue  arises  firom  its  con- 
taining many  passages  from  works  of  older  authors,  now  lost*  He 
abo  wrote  a  History  of  Animals,  in  Beventeen  books,  commonly  called 
his  Z>e  AnitMJtium  Natwrau  In  both  these  works  he  takes  an  elevated 
stand,  inculoatittg  the  best  moral  and  religious  principles.' 


THE  savpiiAN  Doa. 

This  aiso  is  wise  in  the  Egyptian  dog'? :  tliey  drink  of  the 
river  not  greedily  or  freely,  stooping  and  lapinng'  till  they  have 
at  the  same  time  satislied  their  thirst,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the 
creatures  in  it ;  but  ran  along  the  bank,  and  catch  up  drink 
by  stealth  at  times,  till  &t  last  thej  have  idlayed  their  thirst  by 
snatches  without  receiving  harm.' 

nXTT  OF  JBNSAa 

When  i  roy  was  taken,  the  Grcrions  (as  it  l)ecomes  Greeks) 
commisorntinfi;  the  condition  of  tliu  captives,  made  proclama- 
tion by  a  licrahl,  that  every  free  citizen  iiii)j:ht  carry  away  with 
him  any  one  thing  he  pleased.    Hereupon  ^Enea^i  neglecting 

*■  Editions  t  Of  the  *«yarloiis  History,"  Oroncriofl,  LejdeB,  Gmk  and 
Latin,  AiDHterdam,  1731,  two  volumes;  Kulin,  Loipsic,  1780,  two  volumes. 
Of  Animals,  J.  Q.  Pchnei*ler.  Leip^ic,  17S4,  two  volumes:  P.  Jacobs,  Jena, 
1H32,  two  volumes.    Triintilaiiou  :  T.  Stunlojr,  Loudon,  IGG  j,  8vo. 

«  Or,  In  Swift's  venion  i— 

IkXicn,  like  tlio  iloffK  of  Nile,  ■\vi'-.>, 

Who,  Uugbt  b/  Instlnci  liuw  to  itUan 
Thft  crooodile  ihat  lurking  lies, 

Rno  a*  Ibey  drf  ok,  and  drlak  and  ran. 
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all  other  tliincrs,  carried  out  his  household  gods.  The  Grecians, 
pleased  with  the  piety  of  the  man,  p-ave  him  leave  to  take 
Bomethinpj  else.  He  then  took  up  hi.s  luther  of  a  very  fjreat 
age  upon  his  slioulders,  and  bore  him  away.  They  not  a  little 
astonished  hereat,  gave  hiui  back  all  that  was  his;  confessing 
that  to  sacb  men  as  were  pioas  towards  the  gods,  aod  honored 
their  parents,  even  those  who  were  by  natore  their  enemies 
become  mercifoL 

800BAIXS  AND  ALOiBIADJSS. 

Socrates,  perceiving  Alcibiadcs  to  be  exceeding  proud  of  his 
riches  and  lands,  showed  him  a  map  of  the  world,  and  bid  him 
find  Attica  therein ;  wliich  done,  he  desired  that  he  would  show 
him  his  own  lands.  He  answered,  "  They  were  not  there.'^ 
**  Do  yon  boast^"  replies  Socrates,  **  of  that  which  yon  see  is  no 
perceivable  part  of  the  earth  f" 

HUMIUTY  OF  PLATO, 

Plato,  son  of  Aristo,  at  the  Olympic  games  fell  into  company 
with  some  strangers  who  knew  him  not,  but  upon  whose  affections 
he  gained  mnch  by  his  affable  conyersation ;  dining  and  spend- 
ing the  whole  day  with  them,  not  mentioning  either  the  Academy 
or  Socrates,  only  sayin^^  his  name  was  Plato.  When  they  came 
to  Athens,  he  entertained  them  conrteonsly.  **  Come,  Plato," 
said  the  strangers,  "show  us  your  namesake,  the  disciple  of 
Socrates;  brinf^  us  to  the  Academy,  introduce  us  to  him,  that 
we  may  know  him."  lie,  smilinjr  a  littk',  n-^  he  was  accustomed, 
said,  "1  am  tiie  man wliereat  thoy  v:ovc  much  amazed,  having 
conversed  so  familiarly  with  u  perhoii  of  that  note,  without 
kuowin*^  him  ;  for  he  used  no  lioastinfr  or  ostentatiuii,  AVhenee 
it  appears,  that  besides  his  philosophical  discourse,  his  ordinary 
conversation  was  extremely  winning. 

IQUANIHITT  or  SOORAtB& 

Xantippe  used  to  say,  that  when  the  state  was  oppreRsed 
with  a  thousand' miseries,  yet  Socrates  always  went  ahroad  and 
came  home  with  the  same  look.  For  he  bore  a  niiml  smooth 
and  cheerful  npou  all  occasions,  far  remote  from  giici,  and 
above  all  fear. 
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DiosTBiirs  Cassids  Lovontm,  the  most  difitinguisbed  Greek  pliiloso- 
pher  of  later  times,  was  bom  about  A.  D.  213,  and  probably  at  Atbens* 
A  wealthy  Qnole  took  especial  care  of  his  edncation,  and  well  r«« 
paid  for  his  liberality  in  the  rapid  advances  made  bj  hifi  n.  }>hew  in 
every  department  of  Uteratnre.  In  hfs  stndy  of  philo80]>hy  he  went 
to  the  fountain-head  itself,  acquainting  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  After  travelling  to  Tarsns,  Alexandria,  and  other 
places  where  he  thought  he  eonld  add  to  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a  school  for  instruction 
in  philosophy,  and  also  gave  public  lectures  on  philosophy,  rhetoric, 
oriticism,  and  grammar.  While  devoting  himself  with  great  seal  to 
the  instruction  of  his  numerous  pupils,  he  was  invited,  with  very 
princely  offers,  by  Zenobia,  the  learned,  accomplished,  and  beautiful 
Queen  of  Palmyra,  to  go  thither,  and  superintend  the  education 
of  her  sons.  He  accepted  the  invitation ;  and  so  charmed  was  the 
queen  with  his  wisdom  and  learning  that  she  made  him  her  prime 
minister  and  chief  adviser.  Among  other  things,  he  advised  and  en- 
couraged her  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  assert  her  right  to  the 
title  of  Qaeen  of  the  East.  This,  of  course, brought  down  upon  her  the 
wrath  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  who  marched  against  her  with  a  large-* 
army,  defeated  her  forces  first  near  Antioch,  again  at  Emesn,  and  pur- 
sued her  to  hor  capital,  Palmyra.  Here  she  fortified  herself  in  every 
way,  determined  to  stand  a  siege.  Aurelian  sent  her  a  haughty  letter, 
demanding  her  to  surrender.  To  this  she  sent  the  following  reply, 
dictated  by  Lfmginua 


ZENOBIA,  Qt£EN  OF  TU£  EAST,  TO  TH£  fMl'EaOB  AUESUAN. 

**  Never  was  su<:h  an  iinreasonahle  (leniniKl  prnposod,  or  such 
rijforous  terms  offercfl  by  anj  but  yourself.  Jleiueiiiber,  Aure- 
lian, that  ill  war,  whatever  is  done  shuuld  be  done  by  viiU)i'. 
You  imperiously  commaud  me  to  surrender;  but  caa  you  for- 
get that  Oleopfttra  chose  rather  to  die  with  the  title  of  qaeen, 
than  to  ]i?e  in  any  inferior  dignity  ?  We  expect  enccors  from 
Persia ;  the  Saracens  are  arming  in  oar  caase ;  even  the  Syrian 
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banditti  have  already  defeated  your  army.  Jud^e  what  yoo 
are  to  expect  from  a  conjimction  of  these  forces.  You  shall  be 
compelled  to  abate  that  pride,  with  which,  as  if  you  were  abso- 
lute lord  of  the  aniverse,  yoa  command  me  to  become  your 
captive." 

On  the  receipt  of  this,  Aurelian  redoubled  his  efforts,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  taking  the  city.  Zenobia  and  LoDginos,  mounted  on 
camels,  endeavored  to  escape  into  Persia;  but  they  were  pursued  by  a 
detachment  of  the  swiflent  liorse,  overtaken,  and  brought  back.  And 
litro  wo  iDUsl  record  the  unworthy  conduct  of  Zenobia,  who  cliartM-d 
all  hfr  resistance  to  Aurelian  upon  Longinus,  who  was  thert*uiK;u 
imuiediately  ordered  away  to  execution  by  the  emperor.  lie  did  not 
reproach  Zenobia  ;  but,  while  comfortincr  his  friends,  said  that  he  piti^ 
lu  r.  Ho  (declared  that  he  looked  upon  death  a.s  a  blessing,  since  it 
rescued  his  body  from  slavery,  and  gave  his  soul  the  most  desirable 
freedom.  "  This  world,"  said  he,  with  his  expiring  breath,  "  is  nothing 
but  a  prison  ;  happy,  therefore,  is  he  who  gets  soouest  out  of  it,  aud 
gains  his  liberty." 

The  writings  of  Lougiiius  were  very  numerous,  some  on  jdiiloso- 
phical,  but  most  on  critical  subjecls.  The  titles  of  twenty-five  dilTerent 
treatises  have  been  collected;  but  none  of  all  these,  except  his  treatise 
on  the  Sublime  (rr«;i  v^otfc),  bave  come  down  to  us,  aud  even  this  is 
not  perfect.  •  Yet  on  this  little,  this  imperfect  piece  his  fame  is  founded  ; 
but  founded  as  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  for  all  writers  of  all  ages  liave 
been  emulous  in  its  praise.  *'  It  is  one  of  those  valuable  remnants  of 
antiquity  of  whioh  enough  remains  to  engage  our  admiration,  and 
excite  an  eantest  regiet  for  every  particle  of  it  that  has  perisbed«  II 
resembles  those  mutilated  statues  which  are  sometime!  dug  oat  of 
mines :  limbs  are  broken  ott,  whioh  H  Is  not  in  the  power  of  mj 
living  artist  to  replace,  beoaose  the  fine  proportion  and  delieate  flhish- 
ing  of  the  trunk  ezelnde  all  hope  of  oqnalliug  sncli  masterly  per- 
formances.'" 

'  Editions:  Z.  Pearce,  London,  1721,  Ito.,  and  often  reprint   I  in  ((  t;i. 
Qreek  and  Latin,*  Weiiike,  Leipsic,  IbOii,  reprinted,  London,  1620  ^  F.  ^i. 
Honrit,  Greek  and  Latin,  Leip«io,  1769,  8vo.,  valued  for  its  superior  Latin 
▼enion.  Transhition  :  William  Smith,  London.  My  edition  ii  1789 ;  but  it 
has  bf»pn  reprinted  many  times. 

*  Lite  ul  Luuginus,  prefixed  to  his  treatL^o  on  the  Sublime,     Wm.  Smith. 
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SOURCE  OF  SUBLIME  EXPRESSIONS. 

Grand  and  sublime  expressions  mnst  flow  from  them,  ond 
tbem  aloDB,  whose  coDceptions  are  stored  and  big  with  great- 
ness. And  hence  it  is,  that  the  greatest  thoaghts  are  always 
uttered  by  the  greatest  sonls.  When  Parmenio  cried,  ''I  wonid 
accept  these  proposals  if  I  was  Alexander,"  Alexander  made 
this  noble  reply,  "And  so  wonld  I,  if  I  was  Parmenio."  His 
answer  showed  the  greatness  of  bis  mind. 

So  with  what  migesty  and  pomp  does  Homer  exalt  his 
deities  1 

Far  as  a  ab^pberd,  from  some  point  on  btgb 

O^er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye, 

Tliro'  such     spK  f>  f?f  nir  with  thunil'ring  SOOnd, 
At  one  long  leap  tk'  imiuortal  couners  bound. 

Popf. 

He  measures  the  leap  of  the  horses  by  the  extent  of  tlie 
world.  And  who  is  tbrrr',  tluit  considt'rin*^  tlin  superhitiv^- 
magnificence  of  this  tbou^^iif ,  would  not  wiili  good  reason  cry 
oat,  that  if  the  steeds  of  the  I  'city  were  to  take  a  second  leap, 
the  world  itself  wonld  wa?it  ruuni  for  it. 

How  prrand  also  and  pompous  arc  those  descriptions  of  the 
combat  of  the  gods  I 

Heav'n  in  loud  thunders  hi<ls  tho  trumpet  sonnd, 
And  wid«'  btMnntli  tlifti  /roans  tho  rending  grouud* 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regiuus  uf  the  dead, 
Th*  infernal  monanli  reared  his  boirid  bead ; 
Lea])M  from  his  tbfono^  lest  Neptane*a  arm  sboald  lay 
Uis  dark  dominions  opon  to  t))*^  driy. 
And  pour  iu  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abcnles 
Abborr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'eu  to  gods. 

"What  a  prospect  is  Jiere,  ray  friend  !  The  eartli  laid  open 
to  \\<  CL-ntre,  Tartarus  itself  disclosed  to  view,  the  whulo  world 
in  CI uTi motion  and  totterinpf  on  its  basis  I  and  wliat  is  more, 
beavcu  and  litU,  things  mortal  and  immortal,  ull  combaiing 
together,  and  sharing  the  danger  of  this  important  battle.  But 
yet,  these  boM  representations,  if  oot  allegorically  understood^ 
are  downright  blasphemy,  and  eztrayagantlj  shocking.  For 
Homer,  In  my  opinion,  when  be  gives  ns  a  detail  of  the  wonnds, 
the  seditions,  the  punishments,  imprisonments,  tears  of  the 
deities,  with  those  evils  of  every  kind  under  which  Ihey  Ian- 
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guisb,  has  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  exalted  his  beroee,  who 
fought  at  'l>oy,  into  gods,  and  degraded  his  cTods  into  men. 
Nay,  he  makL,-^  their  condition  worse  than  liuiiian  ;  for  when 
man  is  overwhelmed  in  niibfortunes,  death  affords  a  comfortable 
port,  and  rescues  him  from  misery.  But  he  represents  the  in* 
felicity  of  the  gods  as  everlasting  as  their  nature. 

And  bow  far  does  he  excel  those  descriptions  of  the  combats 
of  the  gods,  when  he  sets  a  deity  in  his  trne  light,  and  paints 
him  in  all  his  majestyi  grandeur,  and  perfection,  as  in  that  de- 
scription of  Neptune,  which  has  been  already  applauded  by 
several  writers : — 

Fierce  as  he  past  tbo  lofty  mouutaius  iioil, 
The  foTOStB  sbftke,  earth  trembled  as  he  trod, 

And  i  n  tlic  fcntslfps  of  th*  immortal  God. 
His  whirliiifT  wIilm  I.s  the  gla«'sy  surfaoe  sweep; 
Th'  enormous  monsters,  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  on  the  wat'ry  way, 
And  heavy  whalefl  in  awkward  measures  play: 
Tlio  sea  suli>i'iing  spreads  a  1  i.Iain, 
Kxults,  and  owns  Die  nioii.'irt-li  of  the  main  ; 
The  parting  waves  before  his  ooiir^ers  lly ; 
The  wond'riug  waters  leave  the  axle  dry. 

So  likewise  the  Jewish  legislator,  no  ordinary  person,  havuig 
conceived  a  jnst  idea  of  the  power  of  (Jod,  has  nobly  expressed 
it  in  the  beginning  of  his  law:  "  And  God  said — What? — 
Lot  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Let  the  earth  be, 
aud  the  earth  was." 


WHAT  C'lliCUMSTANCES  I'ltUDbCE  THE  SUBLIME. 

As  there  arc  no  subjects  which  are  not  attended  by  some 
adherent  circumstances,  an  accurate  and  judicious  cliuice  of  the 
most  soitable  of  these  circomstances,  and  an  ingeaions  and 
skilful  connection  of  them  Into  one  body,  mnst  necessarily  pro- 
dnce  the  snblime.  For  what  bj  the  judicious  choice,  and  what 
by  the  skilful  connection,  they  cannot  bnt  very  mnch  affect  the 
imagination. 

Sappho  is  an  instance  of  this,  who,  having  observed  the 
anxieties  and  tortures  inseparable  to  jealous  love,  has  collected 
and  displayed  them  all  with  the  most  lively  exactness.  15ut  in 
what  particular  has  she  shown  hec  excellence  ?   In  selecting 
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those  circumstances  which  suit  best  with  her  subject,  and  after- 
wards connecting  them  together  with  so  mnch  art 

Bl6Bt  u  the  gods,  methlnks,  it  he, 
Th'  enamored  yoath  thai  sits  bj  thee, 

Hearlncr  thy  silver  tones  tlio  whilf*, 
Warmed  by  thy  love-excitiug  Biuile. 

While  gazing  on  theo,  fair  ami  blest, 
What  trausports  hea^'d  my  glowing  breast! 
My  faltering  accents  soon  grew  weak, 
My  quiTering  lips  refined  to  speak. 

My  Toice  was  lost — Ui<'  subtle  Uame 
Of  love  pervaded  all  my  frame ; 
0*er  mj  fllm'd  efes  a  darkness  hnng, 
"My  ears  with  hoUow  mnimnts  mng." 

Cold  moistare  every  pore  distiU'd, 
My  frame  a  sudden  tremor  ohiU*d, 
My  color  went — I  felt  decay, 
I  sank — and  fell — and  swoon'd  away. 

Are  yon  not  amazed,  my  friend,  to  find  how  in  the  same 
moment  she  is  at  a  loss  for  her  sonl,  her  body,  her  ears,  her 
tongoe,  her  eyes,  her  color,  all  of  them  as  mach  absent  from 
her  as  if  they  had  never  belonged  to  her  f  And  what  contrary 
effects  does  she  feel  together  f  She  glows,  she  chills,  she  raves, 
she  reasons,  now  she  Is  In  tnmalts,  and  now  she  Is  dying  away. 
In  a  word,  she  seems  not  to  be  attacked  by  one  alone^  bnt  by 
a  combination  of  the  most  violent  passions. 


OIOIBO  AND  D1MO0THBNI0. 

Cicero  and  Demostlicnes  (if  we  Grecians  may  be  admitted 
to  speak  our  opinions)  ditler  in  the  sublime.  The  one  is  at 
tlie  same  time  grand  and  concise,  the  other  grand  and  dilTusive. 
Our  Demosthenes  uttering  every  sentence  with  such  force,  pre- 
cipitation, strength,  and  vehemence,  that  it  seems  to  be  all  fire, 
and  bears  down  everything  before  it,  may  justly  be  resembled 
to  a  thunderbolt  or  a  hurricane.  But  Cicero,  lilie  a  wide  cua- 
flagptition,  devours  and  spreads  on  all  sides;  bis  flames  are 
nnmeroQs,  and  their  heat  is  lasting ;  they  break  ont  at  different 
times  in  different  quarters,  and  are  nonrished  np  to  a  raging 
violence  by  snccossive  additions  of  proper  fuel.  I  most  not, 
however,  pretend  to  judge  in  this  case  so  well  as  yon.  Bnt 
29 
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the  true  season  of  applying  so  forcible  aud  iiitonse  a  siiblime 
as  that  of  DeiaosllK  nes  is,  in  the  8tronpf  effurU  of  diiscourso,  in 
vclicnicMt  attacks  upon  the  p;Kssioiis,  und  whenever  tlic  audi- 
ence arc  to  be  slriick  at  once,  und  thrown  into  consternation. 
And  recoarse  must  be  had  to  «ach  diffasive  eloquence  as  that 
of  Cicero,  wbea  tliey  are  to  be  soothed  and  lirought  over  by 
gentle  and  soft  insinoatloii. 

» 

PLATO'8  fiUBLEMnr. 

Though  Plato's  style  particularly  excels  in  smoothness  and  an 
easy  and  peaceable  flow  of  the  words,  yet  neither  does  it  want 
an  elevation  and  grandeur ;  and  of  this  yon  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, as  you  have  read  tlic  following  passai^c  in  his  Repffhfir : 
"  Tiiose  wretches'^  (says  he),  "who  never  have  experienced 
the  sweets  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  bnt  spend  all  their  time  in 
revels  and  debauches,  sink  downwards  day  after  day,  and  make 
their  \\lioIe  life  one  continued  series  of  errors.  They  never 
huvc  ihe  coiu'asre  to  lift  the  eye  upwards  towards  truth,  they 
never  felt  the  least  inclination  to  it  They  taste  no  real  or 
substantial  pleasure,  but,  resembling  so  many  brutes,  with  eyes 
always  fixed  on  the  eartb,  and  intent  upon  Uieir  laden  tables, 
they  pamper  themselves  op  in  luxnry  and  excess.  So  that, 
hnrrfed  on  by  their  voracious  and  insatiable  appetites,  they  are 
continnally  running  and  kicking  at  one  another  with  hoofs  and 
horns  of  steel,  and  are  imbrued  in  perpetual  slaughter/' 

This  excellent  writer,  if  we  can  but  resolve  to  follow  his 
guidance,  opens  here  before  us  another  path,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  which  will  carry  to  the  true  sublime.  Aud 
what  is  thi '  \)'\\]\  ?  Why,  an  imitation  and  emulation  of  the 
greatest  orators  and  poets  that  ever  flonrished.  And  let  this, 
my  friend,  be  our  ambition ;  be  thin  the  iixcd  and  lasting  scope 
of  all  our  labors. 


HOW  SLATXRY  DWABFS  THB  INTBLUOT. 

We  may  see  all  other  qualifications  displayed  to  perfection 
in  the  minds  of  slaves;  but  never  yet  did  a  slave  become  an 
orator.  His  spirit  being  effectually  broken,  the  timorous  vassal 
will  still  be  uppermost ;  the  habit  of  subjection  continually 
ovt  r  <  ves  and  beats  down  bis  genius.  For,  according  to 
lloiucr : — 
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Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  lialf  Ms  worth  awaj. 

Thus  T  have  heard  (if  what  I  have  heard  in  this  case  mav 
drserve  credit),  that  the  cases  in  which  dwarfs  are  kept,  not 
only  prevent  the  future  growth  of  those  who  are  inclosed  in 
them,  but  diminish  what  bulk  they  already  have,  by  too  close 
constriction  of  their  pnrts.  So  slavery,  be  it  nerer  so  easy,  yet 
Is  slavery  stitl,  and  may  deservedly  be  called  the  prison  of  the 
soul,  and  the  public  dungeon. 

LUXURY  AND  AVARIGB  K)B8  TO  GENIUS  AND  LBABNINQ. 

Complaints  against  tlic  prc«:oiit  times  are  jrenerally  heard, 
Oful  onsilv  made.  I'.ur  are  vou  sure  that  this  rorrtiption  of 
<;cuius  is  not  ovviiij^  to  llic  prol'onnd  peace  whicli  reigns  tlirongh- 
out  the  worhl  ?  Or  rather,  does  it  not  flow  from  the  war  within 
us,  and  the  sad  cH'octs  of  our  own  turbnh'til  pasftions?  Those 
passiouij  plunge  us  into  the  worst  of  slaveries,  and  tyrannically 
drag  us  wherever  they  please.  Avarice  (that  disease  of  which 
the  whole  world  is  sick  beyond  a  cure),  aided  by  voluptaous- 
nesSy  holds  ns  fast  in  chains  of  thraldom,  or  rather,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  overwhelms  life  itself,  as  well  as  all  that  live  in  the 
depths  of  misery.  For  love  of  money  is  the  disease  which 
renders  ns  most  abject,  and  love  of  pleasure  is  that  which  ren- 
ders us  most  corrupt.  I  have  indeed  thought  mnch  upon  it, 
bat  after  all  judge  it  impossible  for  the  parsners,  or,  to  spealc 
more  truly,  the  adorers  and  worshippers  of  immense  riches  to 
proserve  their  souls  from  the  infection  of  those  vices  which  are 
lirmly  allied  to  them.  For  profuseuess  will  ))e  wherever  there 
is  affluence.  They  are  firmly  linked  together,  and  constant 
attendants  uj>oa  one  another.  Wealth  unbars  the  ^^ales  of 
cities,  and  opens  the  doors  of  houses  ;  profnseness  gets  iu  at  the 
same  time,  and  there  they  jointly  fix  their  residenee.  After 
some  continuance  iu  their  uew  cstahlislinicnt,  they  build  their 
nests  (in  the  language  of  philosophy),  and  propagate  their 
species.  There  they  hatch  arrogance,  pride,  and  luxury,  no 
spurious  brood,  hut  their  genuine  offspring.  If  these  children 
of  wealth  be  fostered  and  suffered  to  reach  maturity,  they 
qniclily  engender  the  most  inexorable  tyrants,  and  make  the 
soul  groan  under  the  oppressions  of  insolence,  injustice,  and 
the  most  seared  and  hardened  impudence.  When  men  are  thus 
fallen,  what  I  have  mentioned  must  needs  result  from  their 
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depravity.  They  can  no  longer  endure  a  sight  of  anything 
above  their  groveliuig  selves;  and  as  for  reputation,  they  re- 
gard it  not.  When  once  such  corruption  infects  an  age,  it 
giadaally  spreads  and  beeomes  nniTeinl.  The  faeolties  of  the 
80q1  will  then  grow  Btnpid,  their  epirit  will  be  lost,  and  good 
sense  and  genins  mast  lie  in  rains,  when  the  care  and  stndy  of 
man  is  engaged  about  the  mortal,  the  worthless  part  of  himself, 
and  he  has  ceased  to  cnltiTate  yirtoe,  and  polish  bis  nobler 
part— the  soul. 
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PART  SECOND. 

THB  LITERATURE  OP  ROME, 


PLAUTUS. 
254-^184  B,  c 

*"Th6  comic  mtiso  iamontii  hor  Plautua  deid; 
DfMwrted  tbeatree  Ahow  gmiuH  fl«^d : 
MtHh,  spott,  tind  wit,  ftDd  poetry  bemoan. 
And  eehotaf  nyriAdt  Join  Ihelr  plaintive  ton«." 

Tbb  most  celebrated  comic  poot  of  Rome,  T.  Maccins  Plautus,'  was 
born  in  Sarsina,  a  small  village  of  Umbria,  about  254  B.  C.  Though 
his  immediate  origin  was  a  servile  one,  his  native  genius  predomi« 
nated  orer  it,  and  he  soon  realized  a  considerable  fortune  hy  the 
popularity  of  his  plays ;  but  by  risking  it  in  trade,  or  by  spendiug  it, 
aoooidiiig  to  ofh«n»  on  the  flpleodld  dreeaeB  whkh  he  wofe  u  an  aotor, 
he  WW  lednoed  to  the  neoessit j  of  feeortlng  to  manual  lahor  for  hia 
daily  bread.  He  commenced  hi3  Uteraiy  career  about  224  R  C,  when 
thirty  yean  of  age,  and  after  continuing  it  forty  years,  died  at  the 
advanoed  age  of  aerenty.  Of  the  parttonlars  of  his  life  aoareely  any- 
thing fa  recorded* 

What  nnmher  of  plays  Plantns  wrote  It  is  Impossible  now  to  say. 
In  the  time  of  Varro  <B.  C.  50)  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty 
which  bore  his  namot  bnt  a  large  portion  of  them  was  considered  1^ 
the  best  Boman  critics  not  to  be  the  gennine  prodootions  of  the  poet. 
At  present  we  possess  bnt  twenty  of  his  comedies^*  and  many  of  these 

•  lie  was  the  son  of  a  freedmnrr  nn  1  wn-  r:^V.v<\  PlaatOS,  from  his  brosdi 
flat  feet,  a  defect  not  uncommon  ainoog  the  Umbri»ns. 

*  Amongst  these  may  be  eniimerBted  the  Amphitryon,  talteii  from  a  play 
of  Bpicharmns,  and  imitated  by  Lodovico  Dolce,  Molibre,  and  Diyden ;  the 
Mennpolmn,  borrowed,  it  ia  supposed,  from  some  lo?!  jilay  of  Menander  or 
Kpicharmus,  and  known  on  the  English  stage  as  the  origin  of  Shnki^penre's 
Comedy  of  Errors;  tlie  Aolalaria,  or  little  pot  of  money,  supposed  likewise 
to  hare  been  borrowed  from  the  Oretk,  uiitl  froely  Jrawn  on  by  iSI-jIiore, 
Fielding,  and  Goldoni,  in  their  respective  comedies  of  L'Avare,  Miser,  and 
Yero'Amieo ;  the  Casina,  traoslated  from  Dipbilas,  a  Oreek  writer  of  ibe 
new  comedy  and  a  eonleraponiTy  of  Menander,  and  imitated  by  MachiaTeUl 
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are  nmoh  iiuitilatoil.  Th*  y  are  now  but  little  read,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  enjoy  their  wit  a.s  the  Romans?  'li<l.  Tmgcidy  is  founded  on 
the  groat  and  controlling  i)assionf;  of  onr  nature,  and  honco  is  universal 
in  its  interest  ;  but  the  succes>  of  comedy  is  due  mainly  to  its  vivid 
descriptions  of  tlio  peculiar  fauUii  and  foUicsj  and  fashions  of  a  parti- 
cular people,  and  hence  is  inoro  local.  Plautus,  therefore,  enjoyed 
tinrivalled  popularity  among  his  conntnnnen ;  and  not  only  was  ho  a 
favorite  with  the  common  people,  Vait  educated  Romans  read  and  ad- 
admired  his  works  down  to  the  latest  times.  The  parity  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  reHuement  and  good  humor  of  Uis  wit  aro  particalarl/ 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  critics. 

Plautus  is  very  much  indebted  both  for  his  plots  and  sentiments  to 
the  Greek  comic  poets  :  but  notwithstanding  their  Grecian  garb,  there 
is  a  Koni  ui  ireshness  about  his  plays  that  gives  Ihem  the  .uuiip  of 
ori^'inaliiy,  while  thoy  are  hii^hly  valuable  as  illustrative  of  the  pri- 
vate and  public  life  of  the  Roman  people. 

THE  CAPTIVES.* 

scBKs  n. 

Enter  Hsaio  and  c  Slave. 

Jleg,    Hind  what  I  say: — from  those  two  captives  there, 
Whom  jeslerdaj  I  parohased  from  tho  Qateston, 


in  his  Clitia,  nnd  r5cnnmarchlii,-=  in  lii^  Mnrrin'jo  rlf  Fifrirr*. — Plautus.  writing 
for  his  bread,  and  ccmnnlfin;;  rnthcr  the  humors  of  the  many,  than  the  tastes 
of  the  few,  has  frsiiuintly  expui^ed  hlnuelf  to»tlie  Uuih  of  censure  ;  yet,  with 
all  bin  irregularities  and  defects,  he  is  absolutely  pure  as  compared  with 
lleaumnnt  nn'!  Fl«  fchor.  Ma,ssintrer.  Pry  b  n,  Wychorly,  and  other  of  OUr 
dramatic  writers  in  the  «lays  of  the  Sliiart^. —  U"m.  Pc$9r, 

*■  The  subject  aod  plot  of  the  Captivi  are  of  a  dilereiit  description  from 
those  ofPlnutn.-'  other  comedies.  No  f.-infile  charncters  nro  intr«M]Tico<l  ;  nnd 
jret  it  is  the  most  tender  and  amiable  of  Piaatns'  plays,  aod  may  bo  regarded 
as  of  B  higher  deioription  thao  his  other  oomediee,  since  il  hiages  on  paternal 
affection  and  the  fidelity  of  friendship.  Many  of  the  situations  are  highly 
touching,  :md  exhibit  actions  of  generous  magnanimity,  free  from  any  mix- 
ture  of  burlesuue. 

Hegio,  an  JStolian  gentleman,  had  two  pons,  one  of  whom,  when  only  foof 

years  wre:  cfirricil  (ilTl>v  a  Khwe,  x\Tii\  sultl  by  him  in  Klis.  A  war  hn\in^ 
Bubsequoutly  broken  out  between  the  Klinns  and  i^lolians,  Jlegio'a  other  son 
was  taken  eaptfve  hy  the  EHans.  The  fhther,  with  a  view  of  afterwards  ran- 
soming his  snii  l)y  an  ex^liange,  purclmst'il  nn  Klif\n  jirisoner.  caUod  Philo- 
crates,  along  with  his  servant  Tyndnru!« ;  nnd  the  play  o])(*-n«  with  the  master, 
Philocrates,  personating  his  slave,  while  the  slave,  Tytidarus,  n4^umcs  the 
character  of  his  master.  By  this  means  Tyndaras  remains  a  prisoner  ander 
his  master's  nnmr.  ^^hik■  Tlrj^io  is  |>en'tJiulprl  to  ?pth1  th.<  true  Philocrnlo-?, 
under  the  name  ot  Tyndarus,  to  Elis,  in  order  to  etieot  the  exchange  of  bis 
son.   The  deception,  however,  is  dtaoovered  by  Hegio  before  the  retnm  of 
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Take  off  the  heavy  obafns  with  which  they're  bound, 

And  pat  on  lighter :  let  them  walk  about 

Within  doors,  or  nl  r  ^ad,  as  likes  them  best : 

Yet  watch  them  wuli. — A  free  man,  made  a  captive, 

Is  like  a  bird  that's  wild :  it  is  enough, 

If  once  jou  give  It  opportunitj 

To  fly  away ; — you'll  never  catoh  it  after. 

Slave.    Free  lorn  to  Rlavery  we  nil  prefer. 

Jleg.    You  do  not  tliiuk  so,  or  you'd  lind  the  means. 

Slave,    If  I  have  naught  to  offer  else,  purmit  me 
To  giTe  yon  for  it  a  fair  pair  of  beela* 

Heg,    And  if  you  do,  I  preMOtlj  Shall  And 
What  to  beatow  on  you* 

Slave,  Vm  like  the  bird 

Yon  talk'd  of  even  now. — III  fly  away. 

IIeg»   Indce*! !  Beware  the  cage,  then,  if  yon  do. 
No  more;  mind  what  I  order M.  and  be^'ono. 

 I'll  now  uulo  my  brotber'n, 

Visit  my  other  captives  there,  and  see 

If  anght  haa  been  amisa  last  night  among  them ; 

llience  will  I  take  mo  home  ag  iin  fui-thwith. 

Enj.    It  grieves  me  muf  Ti,  that  this  nnhappy  man 
Should  act  so  meanly  a^  to  trade  in  slaveti, 
On  the  account  of  his  unhappy  son  ; 
But,  if  by  this,  or  any  means  like  this, 
lie  can  r^rio  <m  him,  lot  him  deal  in  men's  flesh, 
i  can  endure  it. 

Seg,  Who  is  it  that  speaks  there  f 

Erg,   *Tt8  I,  sir— I,  that  pine  at  yonr  distress, 
Grow  thin  with  it,  wax  old,  and  waste  away; 
Nay,  I'm  9o  If'.-m  withal,  that  I  am  nothing 
But  skin  and  bono  ; — whate'or  I  eat  at  home 
DottS  me  no  good  ;  but  be  it  e'er  so  little 
I  taate  abroad,  that  relishes,  that  obeers  me. 

fftg,   Brgasilns ! — Good  day. 

Erg.    (crying.)  Heav'ns  bless  you,  Uegio ! 

Heg,   Nay,  do  not  weep. 

Erg.  Unst  I  not  weep  for  him  ? 

For  snob  a  youth  not  weep  f 
Heg.  My  son  and  yon, 

i  know,  wero  ever  friends* 

Erg.  'TIS  then  at  length 

Hen  eome  to  know  their  good,  when  they  have  lost  H ; 
I,  since  the  foe  has  made  your  son  a  captive, 
Find  hie  tme  value,  and  now  feel  bis  want. 


Phlloerates ;  and  the  father,  fearing  that  ho  bad  thus  all  hope  of  ran* 
toming  bia  ebIM,  eondemns  Tyndarat  to  labor  in  the  mines.   In  these  eir- 

cunistancc?,  Pi  il  r  rates  returns  from  Klis  with  ITc^rio'a  son,  ami  nl.ao  brings 
along  with  him  the  fugitive  8lnve,  who  had^tolcn  his  other  Ron  in  infancy. 
It  ia  then  discovered  that  Tyndarus  i^  this  child,  who,  having  been  sold  to 
the  Iktlier  of  IMiilocrates,  was  appointed  by  him  to  wait  on  bin  »on,  and  had 
been  gnuiaally  admitted  to  his  yonag  master's  eonidenee  and  friendship. 
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Ueg,    If  you,  who  staud  in  no  relation  to  him, 
80  ill  can  bear  his  sufferings,  what  should  I, 
Who  am  his  father — ho  my  darling  child  f 

Eni.    I  stand  in  no  rflation  to  him  ? — ho 
In  none  to  nio  ? — Ah,  Ih-uiol  ^ay  not  that— <• 
And  do  not  think  t>o  : — ii  he  id  to  you 
A  dailing  child,  to  me  he's  more  than  darling. 

Heg,    Have  a  good  heart. — I  trast,  within  these  few  days 
My  Ron  will  ho  at  home  acrain  :  for  In  ! 
Among  my  captives  I  ve  an  ./Eolian  yoath 
Of  noble  family  and  ample  state.— 
I  trust,  I  shall  exchanp;e  him  for  mj  son. 

Krg.   HeaT'ns  grant  it  may  he  so ! 

Hen.  Bat  aro  you  ask'd 

Abroad  to  supper  ? 

tSrrf.  Nowhere  that  I  know. — 

But  w  hy  that  question  f 

J  I' 'J.  A.-^  it  is  niy  hirthday, 

I  thou::lit  of  askfne  r<>ii  tf>  sup  with  inc.— 

AVy.    Oh  I  gooti,  bii, 

Ihg,  If  yon  can  be  content 

With  little. 

Tyrj.  Oh,  pir?  very,  very  littlo: 

1  lovo  it — 'tis  my  constant  fare  at  homo. 

Ihg,   Come,  set  yourself  to  sale. 

Erg.   (/owf.)  Who*ll  bny  raer 

lleg.  I- 
If  no  one  will  bid  more. 

Erg*  Can  I  expect, 

I  or  my  friends,  a  better  offer  ?-^8o 
I  hind  rao  to  the  bargain,  all  the  same 
As  though  1  sold  yon  Una  Jirma, 

Ihg.  Sny, 
A  quicksand,  rather,  that  will  swallow  all. — 
But  if  you  come,  you'll  come  in  time. 

Erg-  Nay,  now 

I  am  at  leisure. 

Act  II.    ScKNK  I. 

Enter  Slave*  of  Ueoio,  with  PiiiLocBATBg  and  TTiin\Rrft. 

A  Slave.    If  the  immortal  gods  have  80  decreed 
That  tlri^  nfT!i(  ti<oi  yon  .-IkuiII  undergo, 
It  is  your  duty  patiently  to  bear  it ; 
AVhich  if  you  do,  the  trouble  will  be  lighter. 
When  at  your  home,  yon,  I  presume,  were  free : 
But  since  captivity  is  now  your  lot, 
8nl»mission  would  !>»*<>oni«»  yon,  mid  to  make 
Your  master's  rule  a  mild  anrl  gentle  one 
By  your  good  dlspoeitions. — Should  a  master 
Commit  unworthy  actions,  yet  his  sUvea 
Must  think  them  worthy  ones. 
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Phil,  ami  Tfjnd. 


Alas !  alas ! 


Slave,    \Shy  this  bewaiiiiig  ? — tears  but  liiut  jour  ©yes : 
Onr  best  support  Bad  sacoor  in  distress 
Is  fortitade  of  mind. 

Phil.  But  oil  I  it  BlUUneB  118, 

That  wo  are  thus  in  oliaiuA. 

Slave,  Yet  migUt  it  grieve 

Onr  maflter  more,  were  he  to  loose  your  chains, 
And  let  y  u  bo  at  large,  when  he  has  bought  yOQ. 

J*h  il.   w  i  1  at  can  he  fear  from  us  t — We  iuiow  our  dut/, 
Were  wo  at  large. 

Slave,  You  meditate  escape  : 

I  know  what  7011'd  he  at. 


Ah !  whither  should  we  roa  ? 

Slave,  To  your  own  country. 

Phil,   Prithee  no  more :  it  would  but  ill  beoouiu  us 
To  imitate  the  part  of  ftigi tires. 

Slave.    Yet,  by  my  troth  !  was  there  an  opportunity» 
I  would  not  be  the  man  that  sliould  di«^<'nndt'  you. 
I*hiL    Permit  us  theu  tu  vi^sk  one  favor  of  you. 
Slave,   What  is  it  r 

P/iil.  That  you'd  give  us  opportunity 

To  talk  together,  so  that  you  yonrsclvos, 
■Nor  any  of  these  captives  overhear  us. 

Slave.    Agreed. — (to  the  slaves.}  Move  farther  olT 
(to  kU  eompanimu*)  We'll  too  retire 
But  let  your  talk  he  short. 

Phil.  Twas  my  intention 

It  should  be  so. — A  little  this  way,  Tyndarus —  ^ 

(to  the  other  captives,  and  retires  with  Mem*) 
Slave.   Go  fituiheT  from  them^ 
Ti/nd.  We  on  tills  aeeonnt 

Are  both  your  debtors. 

liiii.   Farther  Qi^  so  please  yon.  {to  Ttftul.) 
A  little  oil;  that  these  may  not  be  witnesses 
Of  what  we  have  to  say,  and  that  our  plot 
Be  not  discovered. — For  not  plaun'd  with  art, 
Deceit  is  no  deceit,  but  if  discovered, 
It  brings  the  gri:>attKit  ill  to  tht)  couti  iverti. 
If  you,  my  Tyndarus,  are  to  pass  for  me, 
And  I  for  you — my  master  you,  and  I 
Your  servant — we  have  need  of  foresight, .CftUtioD, 
Wisdom  and  secrecy — and  we  must  act 
With  prudence,  care,  and  dilfgenee*— Jt  is 
A  business  of  great  moment,  and  we  must  not 


J't/nd.    in  be  what  you  would  have  me. 
J*hil.  So  I  trust 

Tynd,  Now  for  your  precious  life  you  see  me  stake 
My  own,  that's  no  less  dear  to  me. 


We  rail  away  t 


81e''j>,  or  be  idle  in  the  r  xf^cntion. 


Phil, 


I  know  it. 
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Tiiiid.   But  u  Tien  von  shall  have  gained  the  point  jou  aim  at. 
Forget  not  tlieii  1— It  is  too  oft  the  way 
With  moat  men  ; — wUon  the/'re  suing  for  a  favori 
While  their  obtaining  it  is  jet  in  doubt. 
They  are  most  oonrteons,  bat  when  once  they  Ve  got  it, 
Thoy  change  thoir  mnnners,  ami  from  jiist  beoome 
Diaiiouoiit  and  deceitful. — I  now  tliiuk  ^ou 
All  that  I  wish,  and  what  I  do  adrlse 
I  would  advise  the  same  uiito  my  father. 

Phil.    And  vorily,  if  I  durst,  I'd  call  yottCftther; 
For  next  my  fatlu'r  you  are  ne&reflt  to  me* 

Tmd,    1  understand. 

Pkil.  Then  what  I  oft  have  arg*d, 

Remember*— I  no  longer  am  your  maeter, 

But        your  servant. — This  I  beg  then  of  you— 

Siueo  tiio  immortal  gods  will  have  it  so, 

That  I,  from  being  once  your  master,  now 

Should  be  toot  fellow-slave,  I  do  entreat, 

By  Prayer,'  a  favor  which  I  could  command, 

Once  as  my  right. — Hy  our  uncertain  stale, 

By  all  my  father's  kimlness  shown  unto  you, 

By  our  jolot  feUovrship  in  slavery, 

Th*  event  of  war,  bear  me  the  same  regard. 

As  once  I  bnro  you,  when  1  was  your  master, 

And  yon  luy  slave  ;  forget  not  to  remember, 

What  once  you  have  been,  and  who  now  you  arc. 
TVntf.  I  know — now  am  yon,  and  yon  are  I* 
i%tV.  Foifet  not— and  there*a  hope  oar  scheme  will  prosper. 

Scinll. 

Enter  Hboio  tjttaking  to  ihosf>  within. 

When  I'm  informed  of  what  I  want  to  know, 

1  shall  come  in  again. — Where  are  those  captives, 

I  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  house  f 

Phil.    Chain'd  as  wo  are,  and  wallM  in  by  OUT  keepers, 
Yon  have  ])rovided  tliat  we  shall  not  fail 
To  answer  to  your  call. 

Hwf,  The  greatest  oare 

Is  Bcaroe  enough  to  guard  against  deceit ; 
And  the  most  cautious,  even  when  lie  thinks 
He's  most  npon  his  guard,  is  often  trick'd. 
But  have  I  not  just  cause  to  watch  you  well, 
When  I  have  bought  yon  with  so  large  a  sum  f 

Phil,   *Twould  not  1>e  right  in  us  to  blame  yon  for  it; 
Nor,  should  occasion  olTer  to  escape, 
Would  it  be  right  in  you  to  censure  as, 
That  we  made  use  of  it. 


*  Per  P/.r.  rii.  According  to  Homer,  wbo  makei  Prayer  a  goddess,  and 
one  of  the  daugUteri  of  Japit«r. 
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Ilcg.  As  yon  fire  hf»re, 

bo  iu  your  country  is  my  eou  coutiu'ti. 

PkU,  WhAt!  IsyoarsoaAosptiTe? 

Heg.  Yes,  he  !s, 

Phil,    We  are  not  then.  H  Moems,  the  only  cowards. 

Ile.g,    (Jo  PhiL  supposing  him  ierpant  to  TgHd.) 
Como  nearer  this  way — something  I  would  know 
In  piiTate  of  jon — and  In  which  Aflkir 
Yon  must  adheie  to  truth. 

.  Which  wonM  you  choose? 

To  be  a  slave,  or  have  your  freeium  {  tell  me. 

Phil,   That  I  prefer,  whioh  noarest  is  to  good, 
And  fluHiest  off  from  evil : — though,  I  own, 
My  servitade  was  little  grievous  to  me ; 
They  treated  me  the  same  as  their  own  child. 

Tjfnd,  {aside,)    Bravo! — I  would  uot  give  a  talent  now 
To  pofehiue  oven  Thales  the  Milesian ; 
A  very  oaf  in  wisdom  matched  with  this  man: 
How  cleverly  does  h*'  adapt  his  plirase 
To  suit  a  slave's  couditioa. 

Bey,  Ofwhatfiunily 
Is  tin s  Philociates? 

/V  (/.  The  Polyphusian, 

A  poUiUt  and  nvost  honoraMe  lion-^o' 

Ilea.    What  honors  held  he  in  his  country  ? 

PhtL  High  ones, 

Such  as  the  chief  men  can  alone  attain  to. 

Ileg.    Seein-  h\s  rank's  SO  noble,  Sfl  yOO  saj, 
What  is  his  substance  t 

Phil,  As  to  that,  the  old  one 

Is  very  warn. 

Heg.  TIi*4  fatlu?r*s  living,  then  ? 

Phil.    We  left  Inni  so,  when  wa  departed  tUenoe; 
But  whether  he  ia  now  alive  or  no. 
Yon  moat  ask  ftirther  of  the  nether  regions. 

Heg,  daddruting  T\fndaru»  om  PhUoeraUt.}   Philoorates,  joar 
servant 

Has  acted  as  behoves  an  honest  fellow. 

I've  learned  of  him  your  family: — he  Iiah  own'd  it : 

Do  jon  the  same;  *twill  tnm  to  your  advantage — 

If  you  confess  what|  be  assnr'd,  I  know 

From  him  already. 

Tynd,  Sir,  he  did  his  duty, 

When  he  eonfesa'd  the  truth  to  you— although 
I  would  have  fain  ooneeal*d  from  yon  my  state, 
My  family,  and  my  moans. — But  now  alas  ! 
Since  I  have  lost  my  fiuTitry  and  my  freedom. 
Can  I  suppose  it  right,  lixat  he  should  dread 
He  before  you  f  The  power  of  war  has  sunk 
My  fortunes  to  a  level  with  his  own. 
Time  was,  he  dai  d  not  to  offend  in  word, 
Though  now  he  may  in  deed. — Do  you  not  mark, 
30 
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ITow  Fortnno  moTiHs  nn(\  fa^iliions  hnmnn  hoings, 

Just  as  u\iv  pleases  f    Me,  who  owve  was  I'reo, 

She  has  madti  a  tilave,  from  highest  tlirown  me  down 

To  lowest  state : — Aocnstom'd  to  commsnd, 

I  now  abide  the  bidding  of  another. — 

Yet  if  my  master  bear  him  with  liko  swaj. 

As  when  niyseit  did  lord  it  over  mine, 

I  have  no  dread,  that  his  aathority 

Will  deal  or  hanhly  or  onjastly  with  me.— 

So  far  I  wished  you.  to  he  mnrle  acqnaiuted* 

If  peradvoiiture  y>^n  di.sliku  it  not. 

Jleg,    bpeak  un,  and  boldly. 

Tynd.  I  ere  this  was  free  • 

As  your  own  son. — Him  has  the  power  of  war 
Depriv'd  of  liherty,  as  It  lias  mo. 
Ho  in  my  country  is  a  slave — as  now 
I  am  a  slave  in  this. — There  is  indeed 
A  God,  that  hears  and  sees  whatever  we  do:* 
As  you  respect  me,  so  wil!  1^  respeet 
Y«Mir  lost  son. — To  the  well-desorving,  good 
W  ill  happen,  to  the  ill-deaerviiig,  ill. — 
Think,  that  my  father  feels  the  want  of  me, 
As  much  as  jon  do  of  jovr  son* 

//( 7.  I  know  it,— 

But  say,  will  you  subscribe  to  the  aocoimt 
Your  servant  gave  i 

l)fnd.  M J  father'k  rieh,  I  own, 
My  family  is  nohle ; — hut,  I  praj  yon. 
Let  not  the  tlim  ht  of  these  my  riches  hend 
Your  mind  to  aordid  avarice,  lest  my  father, 
Though  I'm  his  only  child,  should  deem  it  fitter 
I  were  yonr  slave,  elothed,  pampered  at  your  ooet. 
Than  beg  my  bread  in  my  own  eonntiy,  where 
It  wTe  a  foul  disgrace. 

Jhg»  Thanks  to  the  gods, 

And  to  my  ancestors,  I'm  Hch  enough ; 
Nor  do  I  hold,  that  erery  kind  of  gain 
Is  always  servieeahlo. — Gain,  I  know, 
Has  render'd  many  great. — Hut  there  are  times, 
When  loss  should  be  preferr'd  to  gain.— 1  bate  it, 
Tis  my  aversion,  money: — ^many  a  man 
Has  it  enticed  oft-tim^  to  wxt^ng.-p^^t  now 
Attend  fn  n>e,  tliat  you  may  know  my  mind. 
My  son's  a  captive  and  a  slave  of  Elis : — 
If  you  restore  him  to  me,  I  require 
No  other  recompense ru  send  yon  back, 
You  and  your  servant  i-^im  no  other  terms 
Can  you  go  hence. 

Tifnd.  Yon  a.Hk  what's  right  and  junt, 

Thon  best  of  men  t— Bnt  is  yonr  son  a  servant 
Of  the  pohlio,  or  some  private  person  t 

Utff,   A  private — ol  Mcnarchns,  a  physician. 
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Phil.    O,  'tis  hh  fathor's  client      m\  l  ^uoceas 
Pouni  down  upon  you,  like  a  hasty  blunvor. 

Heg.   Find  means  then  to  redeem  my  son. 

Tifnd,  lU  find  them. 

Bat  I  most  ask  yoa — 

fTfff.  Ask  me  what  you  will, 

ru  do  t — if  to  that  poipofie. 

J)fnd.  Hesr,  rad  Judge. 

I  do  not  Mk  jon,  till  your  son's  return 
To  crmnt  me  a  dismission  ;  hut,  T  prny  yon, 
Giv.'  mo  my  slave,  a  prico  set  ou  his  head, 
Tliat  I  may  send  him  forthwith  to  my  father, 
To  work  jronr  son's  redemption. 

Ilcy.  I'd  desi»atch 

Some  other  rathor,  whpn  thero  i«i  n  truce, 
Yoar  father  to  confer  with,  who  may  bear 
Any  oomm*nds  yon  shall  tntntst  1dm  wHtt. 

T>/rirL   Twould  be  in  vain  to  send  a  strangor  to  him  r 
You'd  losft  yonr  labor: — fond  my  sonrant: — ho'li 
roni]>1<'to  the  whole,  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 
A  man  more  faithful  you  can  never  seud. 
Nor  one  my  &ther  sooner  wonld  nXy  on, 
Morn  to  his  mind,  nor  to  whose  oaie  and  coufldenoe 
Ib-M  Roonnr  trust  yonr  son. — Tlien  never  fear; 
At  my  own  peril  will  I  prove  his  faith. 
Relying  on  his  nature,  since  ho  knows 
I've  home  me  with  benevolence  towards  him. 

fffg.   Well— ril  despatch  him,  if  jon  will— yonr  word 
Pawn'd  for  his  valoaUon. 

Tj/nd.  Prithee  do. 

And  let  him  be  dismissed  without  delay. 

Ileg.    Can  you  show  reason,  if  he  don't  return, 
Why  you  shouM  not  pay  twenty  mins  for  him?' 

Tgnd,   £t(o,  soxely :  X  agree. 

Ucg.  Take  oil  hia  ch^ns— 

And  take  ikMA  off  from  both. 

Ttfnd,  May  all  the  gods 

Grant  all  your  wishes !  Since  that  you  have  deign'd 
To  treat  me  with  such  favor,  and  releas'd  me 
From  my  vile  bonds : — I  scarce  can  think  it  irksome 
To  have  my  neck  fkoe  fh>m  this  galling  ooUar. 

IIc(/.    Th"  f.Tvors  wo  confer  on  honest  SOttls 
Toom  witli  returns  of  -'^rvice  to  the  giver, 
iiut  now,  if  you'd  desp.i(4^h  him  hence,  acquaint  him, 
Give  him  yonr  orders,  and  forthwith  Instrnot  him 
Wh»t  you  wonld  have  him  say  nnto  yonr  Either. 
Shall  I  then  call  him  to  you  ? 

Tifnd,  Do,  sir— call  him. 


*  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
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THE  MISER,  OB  FOT  OF  OOLD.^ 

Act  it.   Scbvb  I. 

Enter  Btrobilcs. 

Tin  a  good  servant's  duty  to  behave 
A»  I  do — to  ohey  hi»  maiiter'ti  orders 
Without  deUj  or  gnimbling :  for  whooTer 
Seeks  to  demeAii  bim  to  his  mastor'8  UUng, 
Ought  to  bo  qiiiok  in  vrhnt  concprna  hig  master^ 
Aud  alow  to  serve  himsoll :  Ida  very  dreumH, 
When  sleepiDg,  should  remind  him  what  he  is. 
If  any  servo  a  master  that's  in  love 
(As  I  do  for  example),  and  he  find 
His  passion  has  subdued  him,  'tis  his  duty 
To  keep  him  back,  restrain  him  for  his  good, 
Not  push  him  forward,  wbora  his  Indinattoiis 
Hurry  him  on.    As  boys  that  learn  to  swinit 
Rest  on  a  kind  of  raft  cnmpoMM  of  rushes, 
That  they  may  labor  less,  and  move  their  hands, 


'  The  Aviuhma  It  principally  occnpied  wttii  the  display  of  tiie  ehareeker 

of  a  miser.  No  vice  hu  been  ft  en  pelted  with  the  good  sentences  of 
niorali.-»t)",  or  ro  nftfn  ri'lifuled  on  the  stftf^e,  ns  avnrice;  and  of  all  the 
rUaracterK  that  have  been  ibere  represented,  that  «il  the  miser  in  the  Aulu' 
tafia  of  Plaatus  is,  perhaps,  the  most  entertnining  and  best  supported.  Comie 
drnmns  have  T)««on  divideil  into  those  of  intrign-^  mvl  <  hnmoter,  and  the 
Auluiaria  is  chiefly  of  the  latter  description.  It  i."  i^o  t«ruied  from  Auta^  or 
O/ls,  the  dimlnntire  of  whleb  Is  Auittla,  signifTtng:  the  little  earthen  pot 
that  contained  a  treasure  which  had  been  oonoeaied  hy  his  f^randfjitber,  but 
had  been  discovered  by  Euclio  the  miser,  who  is  the  prinoi{MiI  character  of 
the  play.  He,  having  found  the  treasure,  employs  himself  in  gnarding  it, 
sod  hwm  in  continual  apprehon  i  n,  lest  it  should  be  discorored  that  be 
possesses  it.  Accordingly,  hf  \h  brtmtrht  on  the  sta-^e  drivin*?  off  his  .sprrsnt, 
that  she  may  not  spy  him  while  visiting  this  hoard,  and  afterwards  giving 
direotioni  of  the  stnetett  eoonoaiy>  He  then  leavei  bone  on  an  errand  verj 
happily  imagined — an  attendance  at  a  public  distribution  of  money  to  the 
poor.  Megadorus  now  proposes  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  Eaolio  oomioally 
enough  supposes  that  he  has  diseovered  lemething  coaeemiog  bis  newly 
acquired  wealth ;  bat  on  his  offering  to  take  her  without  a  portion,  he  it 
tranquillized,  and  acrees  to  the  match.  Knowing  tbfi  difrposition  of  his 
intended  father  in-luw,  Megadorus  sends  provisions  to  his  house,  and  also 
eooks,  to  prepare  a  marriage  feast;  but  the  miser  turns  tlieia  eat,  sad  keeps 
what  they  had  brought.  At  length  his  alarm  f«>r  di'^mvory  ri?e?  to  "nch  n 
height,  that  he  hides  his  treasures  in  a  grove,  consecrated  to  By  Ivan  us,  which 
lay  beyond  the  walls  of  the  elty.  Whfle  tbns  employed,  he  u  observed  by 
the  slave  of  Lyconides,  the  young  n»an  who  had  run  <i(r  with  the  miser's 
daughter.  Euclio  coming  to  recreate  himself  with  the  sight  of  his  gold,  finds 
that  it  ia  gone.  Returning  home  in  despair,  he  is  met  by  Lyconides,  who, 
hearlagof  the  projected  nuptials  between  his  undo  and  the  miser't  daogbter, 
now  spob)o^i7fs  for  his  conduct ;  but  the  miter  applies  all  that  he  tayt  eon* 
oerning  hia  daughter  to  his  lost  treasure. 
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And  swim  more  easily ;  so  should  a  servnnt 
Buoy  up  hia  master,  that  is  plung'd  iu  love, 
From  sinking  like  a  plummet. — Saoh  a  cue 
Will  read  his  master's  pleasure  in  his  looks, 
And  what  he  orders  haste  to  execute, 
As  quick  as  lightnincr.    Whatsoever  servant 
Acts  in  this  wise,  will  never  feel  the  lash, 
Kor  make  Mi  fetten  briglit  by  constant  wear. 
My  master  is  enamored  with  the  daughter 
Of  this  poor  fellow  Knrlio,  and  has  leani'd 
She's  to  ^e  married  to  our  Mccjadorus. 
lie  therefore  sent  me  hither  as  a  spy, 
To  inform  him  of  what  passes.— I  may  seat  me 
Close  by  this  altar  here  without  suspicion ; 
Whence  I  can  learn  what's  doing  on  all  sides. 

^Sits  down  bjf  an  aiiar, 

SCBVB  TT. 

J£»Ur  Eccuo  from  the  temple  of  Faith, 

Good  Faith,  discover  not  to  any  onn, 

That  horc  my  gold  is  plac'd  :  I  have  no  fear, 

That  any  one  will  find  it,  it  is  lo4ig\l 

80  privily.— On  my  troth,  if  any  one 

Should  find  this  pot  cramm'd  full  of  gold,  he*d  have 

A  channiricr  bot>ty  on't :  hot  I  beseech  yon 

Prevent  it,  Faith  1  [Exit, 

BcmrB  in, 

SxROBiLr?,  from  his  lurkiinhplacd. 

What  did  I  liear  him  nay  ? — Iiutjiortal  godd  I 

That  he  had  hid  a  pot,  brimful  of  gold, 

Here  in  this  temple.— I  beseech  you,  Paithf 

Be  not  to  him  more  faithful  than  to  me« 

This  is  the  father,  if  I  don't  mistake, 

Of  h«T  my  master  is  enamor'd  with. 

ru  iu,  and  rumnmgo  the  whole  teii4»le  o'or 

To  find  this  treasure,  now  that  he's  employ'd. 

If  I  do  find  it,  Faith,  I'll  offer  you 

A  gallon  full  of  wine,  and  faithful  measure 

ru  offer,  but  Vli  drink  it  all  myself.       [6'ocs  to  the  (cni^)lc  nj  l  aith. 

Scnrs  IV. 

Edclio  returning* 

Tif  not  for  nothing  that  1  heard  tli*'  raven 
On  my  loft  hand :  and  once  lie  srrap'd  the  groun<l, 
And  then  he  croak'd  :  it  made  my  heart  to  jump 
And  flatter  in  mjr  breast.   Whj  don't  1  ran  t 

30* 
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KucLui  drtujginif  out  Stbobilds. 

Oat,  earthworm,  out,  who  but  a  mompnt  past 
Crept  onder  ground,  wert  uowhere  to  be  seeu  ; 
Bnt  mnw  flum  dost  appear,  'tis  over  with  thee. 
Rascal,  111  be  thy  d«Ath. 

'^'''06.  What  a  plagne  ails  yon  ? 

What  bnsinesa  have  you,  you  old  wretch,  with  me  ' 
Wliy  do  you  lug  me  so  ?  what  makes  you  beat  me 

EueL   D'ye  ask  f  you  whipping-stock  I  you  villainous  thief! 
Not  one  alone,  but  all  the  thieves  together? 

Stob.   What  have  I  atolen  of  youra  7 

£»cf'  Restore  it  to  me. 

Strob,  Restore  it  f  what  ? 

EucL  nye  ask  f 

Strob,  Vre  taken  nothing. 

Eiicf.  Come,  give  me  what  yoa've  got. 

>Strob.  ^^'  1 1  a  t  1  r,>  you  at  f 

EwL  What  am  I  at  ? — You  sliall  uol  carry  it  oil. 

Sfrob,  What  is  it  yon  wonld  have  f 

^'"c/.  Come,  lay  it  down. 

Strob.  Why,  we  have  laid  no  wager,  that  I  know  of. 

EucL  Come,  come,  no  joking  ;  lay  it  down,  I  say. 

Strob,  What,  most  I  lay  down  ?  tell  me,  name  it  me : 
I  have  not  touched,  nor  taken  anything. 

Eurf.  Show  me  yonr  hands. 

•>Jro/>.  Uere  they  are. 

Jiucl.  Show  them  me. 

^Strob,  Why  here  they  are. 

JCucl,  I  see — show  me  your  third  hand. 

Strob.  (aside.)    Sure  the  old  fellow's  craty;  he*B  bewitch'd. 
Prithee,  now  don't  you  use  me  very  ill  ? 

Eucl,  Very  ill  truly,  not  to  have  you  hang  d— 
Which  I  will  do,  if  now  yon  dent  confess. 

'  •  Don't  oonfess  what? 

Auci.    What  did  you  take  from  hence  ? 
Strob,    May  I  be  curs'd,  if  I  took  anything 
Belonging  to  you,  or  desired  it,  I— 
Eucl.    Come,  come,  pull  off  yonr  eloak. 

Strofj .  ( p f! ///r;  7  i7  oJ\ )  .Tu st  as  yon  please. 

Lucl.    You  may  have  hid  it  under  your  clothes. 
Strob.    Search  where  you  will. 

EneL  (onife.)  The  rogue,  how  civil  is  he 

Tliat  I  may  not  suspect  1 — I  know  Ids  tricks. 
Once  more  show  me  yonr  right  hand. 

'^trob,  Ihjr©  it  Is. 

Eucl,    Well — now  show  me  your  left. 

•'^'''o/'-  Here  they  are  both. 

Eucl,    Come— I  will  >?oa rch  no  further'— give  it  me*  * 
Strob,    Wliat  must  I  give  you  ? 
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Eurl,  Pshaw!  don't  trifle  iptli  me. 

You  certainlj  have  got  it, 

Strob,  Qotf  Ctotwliatf 

£ueL   So— you  woald  have  me  name  it but  I  will  not. 
Restore  whatever  yon  havf  cot  of  mine. 

Strob,  You're  mad  sure,— You  have  Bearoh'd  me  at  70ur  pleasure, 
And  yon  have  found  nothing  of  jours  upon  me. 

Eucl,   Btay,  stay— who  was  that  other  with  yon  yonder? 
(asiJr.)  Vm  rniiiM  !  lie's  at  work  within;  and  If 
I  let  him  go,  this  otlier  will  escape. 
Tve  searched  him,  it  is  true,  and  he  has  nothing. 
(to  Strob.)  Oo  wlioro  yon  will,  and  may  the  coda  oonfonnd  yon  t 

Strob.   I'm  mnch  oLHgM  to  yon  for  your  kind  wisbet. 

Furl,    1*11  in,  and,  if  I  light  on  your  accomjAicO, 
I  II  strangle  him. — Oat  of  my  sight — begone. 

Strob.  I  go. 

Euel»  And  noTor  let  mo  see  yon  more. 

[BncLio  goa  into  the  tmpto* 

Scene  VI. 

SvaoBUDS  oZofie. 

I'd  ratber  die  tbe  worst  of  deaths,  than  now 

Not  lay  an  amlm55li  for  this  old  man's  money- 
He  will  not  dare  to  hide  it  here,  I  fancy; 
But  he  will  bring  it  out  with  him,  and  change 
Its  sitnatloo. — ^Hnsb,  the  door  is  opening, 
And  out  he  comes,  the  old  hunks,  with  hia  treasure. 
I'll  draw  a  little  nearer  to  the  gate  here.        iSkulkt  on  one  ride. 

SCXSB  VII. 

Now — ^let  me  eee^wbere  oan  I  find  a  place, 

A  lonely  one,  where  I  may  hide  this  treasure  ? 
{meditating,}  Tlien*  i«  a  grovo,  without  the  oity  walls, 
That's  sacred  to  Sylvauus,  unfrequented, 
Thick  set  with  willows :  on  that  spot  I'U  fix. 
SyWanos  will  I  sooner  tmst  than  Faith.  [£!rrV. 

Act  V.  SosKB  I. 

Enter  Brmvtum  with  the  pot  of  money. 

The  gritliiiti,  dwelling  on  the  golden  mountains, 
Are  not  so  rich  as  L — Of  other  kings 
I  speak  not,  beggarly,  i>oor,  abject  fellows — 
I  am  King  I'hilip's  st-lf. — Vhw  «lay  for  tuf  ! 
Hartiug  from  hence  I  got  there  long  bi>fore  him, 
Climb'd  up  a  tree,  and  waited  to  observe 
Where  the  old  fellow  wonid  conceal  his  treasnre. 
When  he  was  gone,  down  slid  I  from  the  tree, 
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And  dag  h1i,||oi  ap  full  of  gold  thou 
Saw  him  oomoiiack  to  the  satno  place  agftin ; 

liut  1110  h(»  snw  not,  for  I  turn'tl  a  litflo 

Ont  of  his  way. — Ah  !  ]iore  he  if?  himself. 

I'll  go,  and  lu^  tliiti  pot  up  sale  at  home.  [Exit. 


ScEsr.  II. 


Enter  EocLlo* 

Vm  a«   1  •  ki!lM '  mnrder'a  !— Whither  shall  I  rnn  ? 
Wliither  not  run?— Stop  thief!  stop  thi.  f !— Who?  what? 
1  kuonr  uot — I  sec  nothing — I  walk  blind — 
I  cannot  toll  for  oertain  where  I'm  going, 
Or  where  I  am,  or  who  I  am. 

(fu  the  spectatorif.)    Hood  people, 
T  pray  you.  I  implore  you,  1  bosot'ch  yon, 
Lend  me  your  help — show  me  the  m:ni  who  took  it. 
See  I  in  the  garb  of  innooent  white  tlay  skolk 
And  sit  as  they  were  honest. 
(tn  nrtp  nf  the  spectators.)  What  pny  yon  ' 

1  will  believe  you: — You're  an  honest  fellow — 
I  read  it  in  your  countenance. — How's  this  ? 
What  do  yon  langh  atf— O,  I  know  yon  all ; 
I  know  that  thore  are  many  thieves  among  you. 
Hey! — none  of  you  have  got  it  ? — I  am  slain  ! 
TeU  me  who  has  it  then  ? — Yon  do  not  know  i 
Ah  me !  ah  wo  is  me  t  I'm  lost  f  I'm  rain'd  t 
Wholly  undone!  in  a  moat  vile  condition  I 
Such  grief,  such  groaninu%  has  this  day  brought  on  me^ 
Hunger  and  poverty! — 1  am  a  wretch, 
The  vilest  wretch  on  earth  ! — Oh,  what  have  I 
To  do  with  life,  deprivM  of  snoh  a  treasnre  f 
A  treasure  that  I  lojpt  ao  carefully, 
And  robb'd  myself  of  comfort ! — Others  now 
Rejoice  through  my  mishap,  and  make  them  merry 
At  my  expense. — Oh !  oh !  I  ^aunot  bear  it. 

[Bm$        cTjfing^  stamping,  i'c. 


TBRENCE. 
195—159  B.  c. 

PanitiiTS  TntBiTTiuB  Afbb*  was  the  second  and  Inst  of  the  Roman 
oomio  poets,  of  whose  works  anything  mora  than  fragments  remains. 
Bat  few  particnlars  of  his  life  are  known.    De  was  bom  at  Carthage, 

*  "Af«r,"  the  African,  from  hi*  birthpiac*. 
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B.  C.  195,  and  by  birth  or  piircliaso  became  the  slave  of  Pablius  Teren- 
tius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator,  A  handsome  person  and  promising 
talents  recommended  him  to  his  master,  who  aflforded  him  the  best 
edacation  of  the  age,  and  finally  manumitted  him ;  and  on  his  mana- 
miasion,  aeoording  to  general  practice,  he  assumed  the  nomen  of  his 
patron — Terentius.  The  first  play  that  he  offered  for  representation 
was  the  Andna,  which  was  so  saooessfol  as  to  intiodnoe  him  at  once 
into  fbe  most  refilled  uad  intelleotul  dreles  of  Borne.  After  be  Iwd 
given  six  comedies  to  flie  stage,  Teience  left  Rome  for  Orsecot  whence 
lie  never  retained*  The  manner  of  his  death,  however,  is  altogether 
nncertoin.  Aooording  to  one  report  he  perished  at  sea,  while  on  his 
▼oyage  from  Grsece  to  Italj^hrlnglng  with  him  one  hundred  and  eight 
comedies,  which  he  had  translated  from  Henander;  hat,  according  to 
other  aoooonts,  he  died  in  Arcadia,  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  those 
comedies,  which  he  had  sent  before  him  bj  sea  to  Rome.  But  to 
whatever  oanae  his  death  may  he  attrlbated,  it  happened  when  he  was 
at  the  early  age  of  thirtj-Ave. 

Of  Terence's  nomeroas  writings  bat  six  comedies  remain.  They 
are :  1.  Andria,  <Ae  Woman  of  Androt,  so  cslled  from  the  birthplace 
of  Glyoetinm,  its  heroine;  2.  Umjnfthe  Siep-Moikerf  3.  Heanton- 
timoroamenoe,  fAe  Stlf-Tomentor  g  4.  Bonodias,  Me  Eimueh,  which 
at  the  time  was  the  most  popular  of  Terence's  comedies ;  6.  Phormlo^ 
so  called  from  a  prominent  character  in  the  comedy;  6.  Adelphi,  <Ae 
Brolken.  These  comedies  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
goages  of  modem  Borope,  and  were,  In  conjanction  with  those  of 
Plaatns,  on  the  revival  of  the  drama,  the  models  of  the  principal  play- 
writers. 

Of  the  merits  of  Terence  as  a  writer,  there  is  bat  one  opinion — that 
his  style  is  the  perfection  of  the  Latin  langnage,  eqnally  celebrated 
for  its  accuracy  and  its  elegance.  He  also  abounds  with  many  high, 
moral  sentiments,  that  wouhl  do  honor  to  any  Christian  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  while  the  moral  of  his  drama  is  sonnd  and 
instructive ;  while  his  pleasantly  has  nothing  in  it  to  offend  good  taste ; 
while  his  dial(^e  unites  clearness,  precision,  and  eleganoe,  we  most 
allow  that  "we  should  be  better  gratified  by  finding  more  force  of 
invention  in  his  plots ;  more  interest  in  his  subjects ;  more  genaine 
spirit  in  his  oharsoters."* 

'  The  best  editions  of  Teronce  are  Lemaire's.  Paris,  1U27,  three  vulumes; 
and  SUIIbaam's,  Leipeio,  1R30,  8vo.  The  beitt  English  traotlatlon  it  that  by 
Oerir;;<>  Column,  London,  ivhioh  has  been  often  reprinted.  For  wnri-  illus- 
tratire  of  Terence,  the  following  may  be  consulted:  Dunlop's  History  of 
Roman  Literstnre ;  Drjden'a  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry ;  Hard's  Dialogues 
on  Peetioal  Imitation. 
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60BNIS  FBOM  TDI  AMDBIA. 

TIic  chief  of  flie  Drauiatia  Personx  are: — 

SiMo,  an  oUl  man,  fcrthrr  of  PamphUua<, 
SosiA,  the  frcedman  oJ  Simo. 

Pamphilvb,  the  fan  of  Simo^  md  in  Iwe  wiik  Olyemum, 

DAVuts     Mhve  of  Fiim^iluSf  thraod  and  devoUd  to  tht  tnteruU  of  his 

wa^ffT. 

CuREMUS,  an  old  man^  father  of  Chrifsi^, 

OlTCEEIOK,  "rtc  woman  of  Andros,''  the  heroin fi  of  the  pimj. 
OiiETftis,  daughter  of  Chreme*^  and  routed  tister  of  (iUcerhm. 
Mygifl^  aUendant  of  Gi^orimm, 

AoT.  I.    ScBlf  B  L 
81HO,  SofliA,  and  Serfttnts  with  prwimoM, 

Sim*   Cany  tbeSQ  things  iu :  go !         [Exit  smants. 

Sosia,  come  here ; 

A  word  with  70a  1 

'SoH.  I  anderstaud :  thai  tUeae 

Be  ta'en  duo  care  of. 

Sim.  Quite  another  thing. 

S08,  What  can  my  art  do  moFe  for  yon  f 

'^<'"-  This  business 

Needs  not  that  art ;  hut  those  g»K>d  i^uaiities, 
Which  I  have  over  kiiowu  abide  iii  you,— 
Fidelity  and  secrecy. 

So.-^.  I  urait 

Yonr  pleasure. 

Since  I  bought  you  from  a  boy, 
now  Just  and  mild  a  serritude  youVo  pass  d 
With  xne,  you're  conscious:  from  a  purchas*d  slave 

I  made  yoii  frpo,  bocanse  yon  serv'd  mc  freely: 
The  greatest  refonipyuse  I  could  bestow. 

i&Ht,    I  do  ruiuumber. 

Sim,  Nor  do  I  repent. . 

Sos,    If  I  have  ever  done,  or  now  do  aught 
Tliat's  pleading  to  you,  Simo,  T  am  gl.irl, 
And  thankful  that  you  hold  my  servicw  good. 
And  yet  this  t«mbles  me :  for  this  detail, 
Forcing  your  kindness  on  my  memory, 
Soeraa  to  reproach  me  of  ingratitude. 
O  tell  me  then  at  once,  wliat  would  yon,  sir  ? 

6'im.    I  will ;  and  thiri  I  must  advise  you  first : 
The  nuptial  you  suppuse  preparing  now, 
Is  all  unieal. 

5*0*.  Why  pretend  it,  then  ? 

Sim.    You  shall  hear  aH  from  fir<t  to  last;  and  thus 
The  conduct  of  my  ban,  my  own  lulunt, 
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All  I  wli.it  part  you're  to  act,  vou'll  know  at  once* 

For  my  son,  Sosia,  now  to  mauhoo  I  sjrowu. 

Had  freer  scope  of  living  :  for  bctore 

How  might  yon  know,  or  haw  Indeed  divine 

Uis  disposition)  good  or  ill,  while  yonth, 

Fear,  and  a  master,  all  oonatrain'd  him  t 

tSoa.  True. 
Situ.    Though  most,  as  in  the  bent  of  youth,  apply 

Their  mind  to  some  one  object,  hones,  hounds. 

Or  to  the  study  of  philosophy ; 

Yet  none  of  tlie«o,  Iteynnd  the  rest,  did  he 

Pursue ;  and  yet,  in  moderation,  all. 

I  was  o*erjoy'd. 
Sos.  And  not  without  good  canso. 

For  this  T  hold  to  bo  the  golden  rule 

Of  life,  "too  much  of  one  thiiT^'s  croo-l  for  ii(»tliing," 
A>im.    80  did  he  shape  Jii:i  life  to  bear  himself 

With  ease  and  frank  good  hnmor  nnto  lUl ; 

Mixt  in  what  company  soe'er,  to  them 

He  wholly  did  resign  himself;  and  joln'd 

In  their  pursuits,  opposing  nobody, 

Kor  eVr  assuming  to  himself:  and  thus 

With  ease,  and  free  frmn  tnvy,  may  joo  gain 

Ftaise,  and  eoneiUate  friends. 

.<^<.sr  Ho  rul'd  his  life 

By  prudent  maxims :  for  as  times  go  now, 
Comi^apoe  raises  friends,  and  troth  breeds  hate, 
^tm.   Meanwhile,  'ti s  no w  al K>nt  t b rse  jeaiB  ago, 

A  certain  woman  from  the  isle  of  Amlrns, 

Came  o'er  to  settle  in  this  neiu'hhorhood, 
By  poverty  and  cruel  kindred  driv'n : 

Handsome  and  jronng. 

Soi,  Ah !  I  begin  to  fear 

Some  misohief  from  this  Andrian. 

,Sim,  At  first 

Modest  and  thriftily,  though  poor,  she  liv'd. 
With  her  own  hands  a  homely  livelihood 
Scarce  earning  from  the  distaff  and  the  loom. 
TlioT,  who  were  then  her  chief  uMllants,  by  chcinoe 
Drew  thilher,  as  oft  happens  with  young  mou, 
My  son  to  join  their  company. 
Strong  I  believ'd  his  virtue  proved,  and  henea 
Tlionglit  him  a  iiiiraelo  of  continence ; 
For  he  who  stniirgles  with  Riirh  spirits,  yet 
Holds  in  that  commerce  an  unshaken  mind. 
May  well  be  tmsted  with  the  governance 
Of  his  own  condiiet.    Xor  wis  1  alone 
Deliu'hted  with  his  life,  i»i.it  rtll  fh*'  worM 
With  one  accord  sai<l  all  good  things,  and  prais'd 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  posses t  a  son 
So  good,  so  lib*relly  dispM^d.— In  short, 
Chremcs,  sedno'd  by  this  Sue  obaraotor, 
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Cnmo  of  hi8  own  accord,  to  offer  me 
Uis  ouly  danghter  with  a  handsome  portioa 
In  marriage  with  nj  son.  I  Uk'd  the  match  ; 
Betroth'd  my  Bon ;  and  this  was  pitoh*d  upon, 
By  joint  agref^mont,  for  the  wedding-day. 

Sos,   And  what  preventa  its  being  so  ? 

Sinu  ril  tell  you. 

In  a  few  days,  the  treaty  still  on  foot, 
This  neighbor  Chiysia  dies. 

Sos.  In  happy  hour : 

Uappy  hour  for  you  I  I  was  afraid  of  Clirysis. 

Sim.   My  son,  on  this  event,  was  often  there 
Witli  those  who  were  the  late  gallants  of  Chtysis ; 
Assisted  to  prepare  tho  funeral, 
Kver  condol'd,  and  sometimes  wept  with  them. 
This  pleased  me  then :  for  in  myself  1  thought, 
Sinne  merely  for  a  small  aoqnaintano»«ake 
He  t;ik<  s  this  woman's  doath  so  nearly,  what 
If  he  liimself  had  lovM  ■   Wliat  would  he  feel 
For  me,  his  father  ?    Ali  tliesu  things,  I  thought, 
Were  but  the  tokens  and  the  olhoes 
Of  a  homaoe  and  tender  disposition. 
In  short,  on  his  account,  e'en  I  myself 
Attend  the  fnneral,  sospeotingyet 
harm. 

Sat*  And  what— 

Sim,  Yon  shall  hear  all.  The  ooipse 

Borne  forth,  wo  follow  ;  when  among  the  women 

Attending  tb^  ro.  I  clianc'd  to  caat  my  eyes 

Upon  one  girl,  lu  lorrn— 
8o»,  Not  bad,  perhaps— 

Sim.   And  look,  80  modest,  and  so  beauteoos,  Bosia  1 

That  nothing  could  exceed  it.    As  she  scom*d 

To  grieve  beyond  the  rest,  and  as  her  air 

Appeared  moreiiberal  and  ingenuous, 

I  went,  and  ask'd  her  woman  who  she  was. 

Sister,  they  said,  to  Chrysis  :  when  at  once 

It  struck  my  mind  ;  Bo !  so  1  the  secret's  ont ; 

Hence  were  those  tears,  and  hence  all  that  compassion! 
Sot*  Alnsf  I  fear  how  this  alfidr  will  end  I 
Sim.   Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds :  we  follow; 

Come  to  the  sepulchre ;  the  body's  plac'd 

Fpon  the  pile  ;  lamented  :  whereupon 

'ihi^  sister,  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 

Ban  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

Then!  there !  the  Mghted  Pamphilus  betrays 

His  well-diF?»^Tn"l«led  and  long-hidden  love; 

Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  crieSi 

Oh,  my  GlycoriumI  what  is  it  you  do  ? 

Why,  why  endeavor  to  destroy  yontself  f 

Then  alie  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  you  tbenee 

Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 
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Threw  1u>r!;e1f  back  into  liis  arms,  and  wept, 

0  how  familiarly  I 

Sot.  How  saj  jou ! 

Sim.  I 
Return  in  anirer  thenco,  and  Imrt  nl  lieart, 
Yet  liail  not  eau«o  fsntiicient  for  reproof. 
Wliat  hare  I  done  t  he'd  saj;  or  bow  deserved 
Repioaoh  f  or  how  offended,  father? — ^Her, 
Who  meant  to  oast  herself  into  the  flames, 

1  stopt.   A  fair  excuse  I 

Sos.  YouVp  in  the  right: 

For  him,  who  sav  d  a  life,  if  you  reprove, 
What  will  joa  do  to  him  that  offers  wrong  ? 

Sim.    Chremes  next  day  came  open-moath*d  to  me ; 
Oh  monstrous  !  he  had  fonn.l  tliat  Pamphilus 
Was  married  to  this  stranger-woman.  I 
Deny  the  fact  most  steadily,  and  he 
As  steadily  insists.   In  short,  we  part 
On  such  bad  terms,  as  let  inc  understand 
He  would  refuse  his  daughter. 

Sos.  Did  not  you 

TAen  take  your  son  to  task  ? 

Sim.  Not  eren  this 

Appeal 'd  sufficient  for  reproof. 

Soi.  How  Po  ? 

Sim.    Father  (he  might  liave  said),  you  iiavo,  you  know, 
Preserlh'd  a  term  to  all  these  things  yourself. 
Ihe  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  I  mnst  Ufo 
Accord intc  to  tho  humor  of  another. 
Meanwhile,  permit  me  now  to  please  my  own ! 

Sea,  What  oanse  remains  to  chide  him  then  t 

Sim,  If  he 

Refuses,  on  account  of  this  amour, 
To  tako  a  wife,  such  obstinate  denial 
Must  be  considered  as  his  first  offence. 
Wherefore  I  now,  from  this  mook-nnptial, 
Endeavor  to  draw  real  cause  to  chide : 
And  that  same  rascal  Davu;^,  if  he'a  plotting, 
That  ho  may  let  his  counsol  run  to  waste, 
Now,  when  his  knaveries  can  do  no  harm  : 
Who,  I  believe,  with  all  his  might  and  main 
Will  strive  to  cross  my  purj^oses  ;  and  that 
More  to  plague  me,  than  to  oblige  my  son. 

Soa.    Why  so  ? 

Sim,  Why  so!  Bad  miud,  bad  heart.   But  if 

I  catch  him  at  his  tricks Bnt  what  need  words  ? — 

If,  as  I  wish  it  may,  it  should  appear 
That  Pami'lnliH  object!?  not  to  the  match, 
Chremes  remains  to  be  prevail'd  upon. 
And  will,  I  hope,  consent.   Us  now  yonr  plaoe 
To  conntetfeit  these  nnptials  cunningly; 
31 
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To  frigliten  Davos  ;  ami  observe  ray  son, 

What  lie's  abont,  what  plots  thej  hatch  together. 

Sos.    Knough  ;  TU  tako  cltie  care.    Let's  now  go  in. 

Sim,   Qo  fixst;  rii  follow  7011.  [ViVtV  Sosia. 

Beyond  all  doubt 
My  son's  averse  to  take  a  wife ;  I  saw 
How  frightened  DavoB  wan,  but  even  now, 
When  he  was  told  a  nnptial  was  preparing*^ 
Bat  here  he  oomea* 

I'.NE  III. 

Datub  alone. 

Troth,  Davns,  His  high  time  to  look  aboat  yon ; 

No  room  for  aloth,  as  far  as  I  f-nn  sound 

The  fJCTitimf'Tit"?  of  oar  old  gentleman 

About  liiib  man  iage ;  which,  if  not  fought  off, 

And  cnnningly,  spoils  me,  or  my  poor  master, 

I  know  not  what  to  do  ;  nor  can  resolve 

To  help  tlif  ?on.  or  to  obey  the  father. 

If  I  desert  poor  ramphilua,  alas  I 

I  tremble  for  his  life ;  if  I  assist  him, 

I  dread  his  father's  threats  :  a  shrewd  old  ontT, 

Not  easily  deceiv'd.    For  first  of  all, 

He  knows  of  this  amour ;  and  wat«'h»»«!  mo 

With  jealous  eyes,  lest  1  devise  some  trick 

To  break  the  match.   If  he  discoTers  it, 

Wo  to  poor  Davus  !  nay,  if  he's  inclia'd 

To  ]^iniish  nie,  he'll  seize  on  sottk^  prefonce 

To  throw  me  into  prison,  right  or  wrong. 

Scene  V. 

Enter  PAUPBUirs,  Mrsis  behind, 

Pam.   Is  this  well  done  f  w  like  a  man? — Is  this 
The  action  of  a  father  t 

Mys.  What's  tlic  matter? 

Pam.    Oh  all  ye  Powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  what's  wron^j 
If  this  is  not  so     If  he  was  determin'd 
That  I  to-day  should  marry,  should  I  not 
Have  had  some  previous  notice? — ought  not  he 
To  have  in  form 'd  me  of  it  long  ago  ? 

Afys,   Alas !  what's  this  I  hear  ? 

Pam,  And  Chremes  too^ 

Who  had  refusM  to  trn.^t  mo  Tn'th  Lis  tinntrliter, 
Chancres  his  mind,  b»'o;ui?«'  I  change  not  mine. 
Can  ho  tlien  be  so  obstinately  bent 
To  tear  me  from  Glycerlnm  f  To  lose  her 
Is  losing  life. — Was  ever  man  so  orosi, 
So  curst  as  I  ? — Oh  Pnw'r??  of  heaven  and  earth  I 
Can  I  by  no  means  Uy  from  this  alliance 
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With  Chrcraesi'  familv? — so  oft  contomVl 
And  licM  in  soom! — all  doue»  concluded  all ! — 
.   Rejected,  then  recalPd >ftiid  wh j  anlosa, 
For  so  I  must  suspect,  they  breed  some  monster : 
Whom  as  they  can  obtrude  on  no  one  else, 
They  bring  to  me. 

Mys,  Alas,  alas  I  thb  speech 

Has  struck  me  almost  dead  with  fear. 

Pam.  And  then 

My  father!  what  to  say  of  him? — Oh  shamei 
A  thing  of  so  much  consequence  to  treat 
So  negligently! — For  but  even  now 
Passing  me  in  tbe  Forum,  Pamphilns ! 
To-day's  your  wedding-day,  said  he :  Prepare  ; 
Go,  get  you  home  ! — This  soundod  in  my  oars 
As  if  he  ftaid,  (io,  hang  yourself ! — i  stood 
Confounded.   Tliink  you  I  could  apeak  one  woid  f 
Or  oifer  an  excuse,  how  w>>ak  soever  ? 
No,  I  was  duinh  : — and  Lad  I  Ih'CTi  n\raro, 
Should  any  ask  wliat  I'd  liavo  done.  I  would, 
Rather  than  this,  do  auythiiig. — iiut  now 
What  to  resolro  upon  f — So  many  carea 
Entangle  me  at  once,  and  rend  my  mind, 
I'nllini^  it  di (Trent  wnvR.    My  lovo,  compassion. 
This  urgent  match,  my  rov'reuce  lor  my  lather. 
Who  yet  haa  ever  been  so  gentle  to  me, 
And  held  80  slack  a  rein  upon  my  pleasures.— 
And  I  oppo-:«>  hiiti  ^ — Racking  thought  I— Ah  me  I 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Alas,  I  fear 

Where  this  uncertainty  will  end.   Twere  best 

He  should  confer  with  her;  or  I  at  least 

Sjifak  touchini::  her  to  him.    For  while  the  mind 

iiangs  iu  8n.s]M  nf?e,  a  trifl««  tnrns  the  scale. 

Pam.    Who'b  there  ?  wh.-it,  Myais !  save  you ! 

Mys.  {coming  forward,)  Save  you  1  sir. 

Pam,   How  does  she  f 

How !  oppross'd  with  wretchedness ; 
To-day  supremely  wretched,  as  to-day 
Was  formerly  appointed  for  your  wedding. 
And  then  she  fears  leat  you  desert  her. 

Pam.  I  ? 

Desert  her  t    Can  I  think  ou  t  '  or  <lt'ceivo 
A  wretched  maid,  who  trusted  to  my  core 
Her  liiie  and  honor  t   Her,  whom  I  havd  held 
Near  to  my  heart,  and  cherish'd  as  my  wife  ? 
O  leave  hor  nio.le.st  and  Wt'll-nnrtiir'd  mind 
Through  want  to  be  corrupted  t    ^'evcr,  never. 

Mys,    No  doubt,  did  it  depend  on  you  alone ; 
Bnt  if  constrained— 

Pam.  Po  you  think  me  SO  ▼lie ? 

Or  so  ungrateful,  so  inhuman,  savage, 
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That  nor  long  intercourse,  nor  lovej  nor  shame, 
Can  make  mo  keep  my  faith  f 

I  only  fokow 

That  she  deserves  you  should  remember  her. 

Pam.    I  should  remember  her?    Oh,  Mysis,  Mjrsis ! 
The  words  of  Chryais  touching  my  (ilycerium 
Are  written  in  my  heart.   On  her  death-bed 
She  oaird  me.   I  appro  i^  h  d  her.    You  retir'd. 
Wo  were  alone  ;  nnd  Chrysis  thus  began  : 
"My  Pamj>hilus,  yon  si>e  the  youth  nnd  beaut/ 
Of  this  unliappy  ma.id  ;  and  well  you  know 
These  are  but  feeble  goardians  to  preaerre 
IliT  fortune  or  her  fame.    By  this  right  hand 
I  do  l)eseech  you,  by  your  better  ancel, 
By  your  tried  faith,  by  her  forlorn  condition, 
I  do  conjure  you,  put  her  not  away, 
Nor  leave  her  to  distress.   If  I  hare  ever, 
As  my  own  brother,  lovM  yon  ;  or  if  ishe 
Has  ever  held  you  dear  'l»ove  all  the  world, 
And  over  shown  obedience  to  your  will  — 
I  do  bequeath  jon  to  her  as  a  husband, 
Friend,  giiardiaii,  fath(«r :  All  our  Uttle  Wealth 
To  you  I  leave,  and  trust  it  to  your  care." — 
She  join'd  our  hands,  and  died. — I  did  recmve  her, 
And  once  recciv'd  will  keep  her.' 


BUMANITT. 

Menf(hmus.    Have  you  such  leisure  from  your  own  aifairs* 
To  tliiuk  of  those  that  don't  concern  you,  ("Jiremes  ? 
Chremes.    I  am  a  man,  and  feel  for  all  mankind. ^ 

From  the  Self'Jhrmentor. 


TUB  mSD  IS  ITS  OWN  PLACE. 

Clitipho,    They  say  that  he  is  miserable. 

Ch  reme9.  Miserable ! 

Who  needs  be  leas  so  ?    For  what  eailhly  good 

Can  man  possess  which  be  may  not  enjoy? 

Pareuti,  a  prosperous  country,  friends,  birth,  riches — 


*■  Cieero  hai  bestowed  great  praise  on  thii  aot.   "The  pietare,"  he 

observes,  "of  the  manners  of  Pnniphilus — the  death  and  furu ml  of  rhrysis 
'-'^d  the  grief  of  her  suppoied  aiater — are  all  repr«8eQt«d  in  the  most  « 
delightful  eolon.*' 

^  The  Latin  of  this  fioLIc  sentiment,  so  well  known,  ia  Homo  mm,  humnjti 
nihil  a  me  a  lien  vm  pi'fo,  am  a  mnn,  and  whatever  intorests  hnnumity  I 
consider  as  interesting  myself,"  and  the  thousandii  upon  thou.«ani]^  iu  tbe 
vast  amphitheatre  shoutcMl  applause.  And  shall  not  we  who  live  under  a 
brighter  diapeafation  eberlsh  and  act  mtt  this  traly  Christian  sentimeat? 
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Yet  these  all  take  their  valna  from  the  mind 
Of  the  j)os8essor :  Ue,  that  kuowa  their  use, 
To  liim  they're  blessings ;  he  that  knows  it  not, 
To  him  xnisose  conyerta  them  Into  curses. 

From  tJu  Sdf^TcrvmUor, 

WOMEN. 

Oh  heaven  and  earth,  what  animal-s  are  women! 

What  a  conspiracy  between  them  aU 

To  do  or  not,  to  hate  or  love  alike  I 

Not  one  bat  has  the  sex  so  sttong  within  her, 

She  differs  nothing  from  the  rost.    Step  niotlsors 

All  hate  tlieir  stcp-flnuphters  :  and  every  wife 

Studies  alike  to  contradict  her  husband, 

The  same  perrerseness  ronning  thioogh  them  all. 

Each  seems  train'd  up  in  the  same  school  of  mischief; 

And  of  tliat  school,  if  any  such  there  be, 

Mjr  wife,  I  tliiok,  is  sohoolmistreas. 

Fnm  the  Strp-Mtth^r. 

Tfi£  UKFO&TUMATE  KIOLEOTSD. 

For  they,  whose  fortanes  are  less  prosperous, 
Are  all,  I  know  not  how,  the  more  suspicloas; 
An'l  think  themselves  negh?ct.vl  and  contomn'd 
Jitecaaae  of  tlieir  distiess  and  povertjr. 


LUCRETIUS. 
95—52  B.  c 

Of  the  great  didaotie  poet  of  Rome,  Titos  Lncretins  Cams,  we  know 
bat  little  more  than  that  he  was  bom  at  Borne,  ednoated  at  Athena, 
lived  a  retired  life,  and  died  in  his  fortjr-fonrth  jear,  b^  his  own  hand, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  insanitj,  occasioned,  as  was  sappoMd,  hy  grief  fbr 
the  banishment  of  his  friend  Hemmins. 

The  woric  which  lias  Immortalised  the  name  of  Iinoretlns  is  a  philo- 
sophical dldactio  poem,  in  hexameter  Terse,  of  seven  thousand  four 
hundred  lines,  divided  into  six  boohs,  entitled  De  JRerum  Natura^  **0n 
the  Natnze  of  Things."  It  was  Introduced  into  the  world  under  the 
auspices  and  revision  of  Cicero,  whose  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the 
poet  was  equalled  only  hj  his  contempt  for  his  Bpicuiean  principles  of 

31* 
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philosupliv.  iuciet-ii,  in  his  atheistical  views  he  Beema  to  have  goue 
further  than  Epicnrua,  luauUaiuing  tii.iL  certain  particles*  of  matter, 
which  are  the  seeds  or  elemental  principles  of  all  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  after  having  been  agitated  to  and  fro  in  the  vaeunm  of 
space  from  all  eternity,  and  after  having  undergone  every  possible  con- 
figuration and  change  of  position,  settled  themselves,  by  this  continued 
fluctuation  and  collision,  into  the  organic  structure  of  the  universe.  To 
tfait  Tievr  of  thiugs  Cicero  oppoBOB  this  Indignant  intenogatory :  What 
can  bo  more  foolishly  arrogant,  than  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has 
an  nndentanding  in  himself,  bat  that  yet  in  all  the  nnlTorse  theie  is 
no  snch  thing ;  or  to  suppose  that  those  things  which  hj  the  ntmoet 
stretch  of  his  reason  he  can  scarcely  comprehend,  should  be  mored 
and  managed  without  anj  reason  at  all."' 

But  to  do  Justice  to  Lucretius  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  age  in 
which  he  Ilyed.  In  all  times  men  are  more  or  less  alTeoted  bj  the 
opinions  around  them ;  and  the  absurdities  of  Pagan  polytheism,  the 
natural  rsTulsion  of  the  human  mind  fkom 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  anj  tut, 
WbOM  attributes  were  raf»,  roTengo,  or  lost, 

had,  doubtless, as  strong  an  inlluenco  in  driving  Lucretius  to  atheism, 
as  the  palpable  nonsense  and  monstrous  ah>;ur(lities  of  popery,  which 
claimed  to  be  Christianity,  had  in  leading  Voltaire  and  the  other 
infidels  of  the  French  Revolution  to  renounce  Chri^^tuuuty  it*!elf.' 

The  first  two  books  of  the  work  of  Lucretius  are  taken  up  with  an 
explication  of  his  speculative  theories  on  the  origin  of  things.  Ju  the 
third  he  endeavors  to  apply  his  principles,  and  to  show  that  the  soul 
is  material  and  perishes  with  the  body.  The  fourth  is  devotod  to  the 
theory  of  the  five  senses.  The  fifth  book,  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
finished,  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  all  things  therein,  of 
the  moTements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  Ticissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons, of  day  and  night,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  society,  and  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  embellish  and  ennoble  life.  The  sixth 
book  explains  some  of  the  most  striking  natural  phenomena,  especially 
thunder,  lightning,  hail,  rain,  snow,  earthquakes,  Tolcanott,  &0t,  also 
the  nature  of  diseases,  closing  with  an  appalling  description  of  the 
great  plague  at  Athens. 

"As  a  didactic  poet  and  reasoner  in  verse,  there  is  no  writer,  with 

•  Cic.To.  rtr  I^i:ihH.'».  ^,  3. 

*  And  what,  in  our  day,  could  more  tend  to  promote  infidelity  than  for 
thoM  who  SMvme  to  be  tesehen  of  religion,  to  maintiilA  thel  the  Boriptures, 
claiming  to  bo  the  revealed  will  of  Ood,  lenotion  (he  oioiistrotts  barrarinn 
and  lin  of  slavery 
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Ibe  exception  of  Pope,  who  can  be  compared  with  Lacreiiaa.  Hia 
skill  and  perspicuity  iu  pressing  Lis  inferences  and  pursuing  his 
strains  of  argument  are  assisted  by  the  lucid  elegance  of  his  language, 
and  a  style  cmpliatical  and  clear.  Hia  luminous  and  nervous  diction, 
and  the  grandeur  of  bis  rersification,  throw  over  the  abstnisein'ss  of 
iTi'^t'ij>liy-ii  s  .1  splcii  li'l  and  acreeable  coloring ;  and  the  uuieniitted 
ardor  of  his  ni;un)»'r,  no  less  tlian  the  fertility  of  his  matter,  enables 
him  to  tak«!  lull  and  despotic  possession  of  the  faculties  of  the  reader. 
With  his  fundneps  for  scientific  demonstrations  drawn  from  subjects 
of  natural  jdiilosoidiy,  and  bis  expertuess  in  l();:;ical  i)rocesses  of  rea- 
soning, he  combiiu's  the  stddom  associated  qualities  of  a  ri«,b  and 
excursive  imagination,  and  a  genins  which  delights  in  glowing  crea- 
tions of  imagery,  and  in  hold  and  ujagnilicent  coneejttions.  His  poetry 
is  marked  by  a  jn-culiar  romantic  wildness,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  and 
melancholy  sublimity :  yet  his  fancy  is  equally  conversant  with  soft 
and  sinilini:  images  ;  and  the  delicate  grouping  of  some  of  his  figorea 
would  furnish  subjects  for  the  pencil  and  the  ohisel/** 

IN  PBAI8B  OF  PHILOfiOPBT. 

*Tis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 

The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar : 

Not  that  another's  pain  is  onr  dtdight : 

But  pains  nnfelt  produce  tho  pleading  sight. 

'Tis  pleasant  al^^o  to  behold  fntni  far 

The  moving  legions  mingled  in  tho  war: 

Bnt  much  more  sweet  thy  laboring  steps  to  guide 

To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supplied. 

And  all  the  magazims  of  learning  fortified: 

From  then-  e  to  ]o.>k  below  on  humankind, 

Bewilder Vi  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind  : 

To  see  vain  fools  ambitionslj  contend 

For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavors  lend 

To  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time  and  health 

In  search  of  honor,  aud  pursuit  of  wealth. 

O  wretched  man  I  In  what  a  mist  of  life, 

Enclos'd  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife, 

He  spends  his  little  span  ;  and  overfeeds 

His  r  rnnim'd  desires  with  more  than  nature  needs  I 

For  nature  wisely  stints  onr  appetite, 

And  craves  no  more  than  nndistnrb'd  delight, 

Whicli  minds  nnmix'd  with  cares  and  fears  obtain ; 

A  sonl  s<  r^ne,  a  body  void  of  jtain. 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires, 

Bo  bounded  are  our  natural  desires, 

'  Elton,  Tol.  ii. 
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Thai,  waiitlriGc  all,  and  settiug  pain  aside, 
With  bare  privsiion  flense  is  flatisfled. 

If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls. 

To  ligLt  tho  cnnrtl  V  Fnppcrs  .ind  tlie  Lallr^ : 

If  tlio  proud  |)aLice  shin''>  Tint  witli  the  state 

Of  buriiish'd  bowls,  and  ul  ruilected  |»lat6; 

If  well  ton'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  sound 

Of  ToioeSy  from  tlie  vaulted  roofs  rebound ; 

Yet  on  tho  crass,  beneath  a  poplar  shad*', 

By  tho  cool  stream  our  careless  limbs  are  laid ; 

With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  bless'd, 

When  the  warm  spring  in  gandj  flowers  is  drsss'd* 

Nor  will  tho  raging  fever's  fire  abate 

With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  stnte  ; 

But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  bo  found 

On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  gronnd. 

Then,  sinoe  onr  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the  more 

By  birth,  or  power,  or  fortniif's  \v<  aUhy  store, 

'Tis  plain,  these  useless  tnvs  of  c-vrry  kind 

As  little  can  relieve  the  laboring  mind  : 

Unless  we  oonid  suppose  the  dreadfal  sight 

Of  marshal'd  legions  moving  to  the  flght 

Tonld,  with  their  sound,  and  terrible  amy, 

Kx()el  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thought  of  death  awajr. 

But  since  the  supposition  vain  appears, 

Sinoe  clinging  oares,  and  trains  of  inbred  feara, 

Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  afTri^'hted  thence, 

But  in       midst  of  pomp  pursue  the  prince; 

Kot  aw  d  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold. 

Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold ; 

\  should  not  we  those  pageantries  despise, 
Whos(!  worth  but  in  onr  want  of  reason  liesf 
For  litV  is  all  in  wandering  errors  led  ; 
And  jutst  SLU  children  are  surpri^i'd  with  dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  yean, 
K'en  in  broad' daylight,  arc  possess'd  with  fears, 
.All  1  -!i  ike  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain, 
A.s  tiiose  that  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign. 
These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell. 
No  rays  of  ontward  sunshine  can  dispel ; 
But  naturo  and  ritrht  reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  gladsome  soul  to  day. 


VXflNAL  8H0WKB& 

When,  on  tlio  bnenm  nf  irtntomnl  onrtb, 
IliH  showers  reihindant  Lreninl  Jltlu'r  jiour'^, 
The  dulcet  ilrops  seem  lo»t :  but  harvusts  rise, 
Jocund  and  loTelj;  and,  with  foliage  fresh, 
Smiles  evei7  tree,  and  bimds  beneath  its  firnlt. 
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IlfMK  o  man  and  beast  riro  iioun^shM  ;  Iicnce  o'erflow 
Uur  joyinis  streets  with  crow-Is  of  frolic  youth; 
And  with  fresh  songs  the  uml>rageou:i  groves  resound. 
Hence  the  herds  fatten,  and  repose,  at  ease, 
0\  r  iLe  gay  meadows  their  unwieldy  forms  ; 
AVhile  from  oach  full-distended  udder  drops 
'Hi.'  c.iiKiid  milk,  spontaneous  ;  and  lienr.-,  too, 
With  tottering  footsteps,  o'er  the  teiiiler  grabs, 
Qambol  their  wanton  young,  each  little  heart 
Quivering  beneath  the  genoine  neotar  qtiatTd. 

John  Mason  Good. 


THE  KBW-BORN  BABB. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  a  tempest  hurl'd 

Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  world : 

Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire ; 

Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 

Kxpos'd  upon  inhospitable  earth, 

From  tli«'  first  Tiionient  of  hi:;  hnpless!  birtli. 

^Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  liils  the  room; 

Too  true  a  presage  of  his  future  doom. 

But  flocks  and  herds,  and  evety  savage  beast, 

By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  inoreas'd  : 

They  want  no  rattle«:  for  their  froward  mood, 

iV'or  nurrto  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food 

With  broken  words  ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  fear, 

Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  year ; 

Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare, 

Nor  fonro  the  wicked  instrnment*?  of  war  : 

L'ulabor'd  earth  her  bounteous  treasure  grants, 

And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  common  wants. 


ANIMALS  AND  THSIR  TOUNQ. 

The  race  of  man,  the  beasts  that  grase,  or  prey, 

Tlie  speechless  natives  of  the  watery  way, 
liirds  of  all  wing,  or  those  that  joy  to  rove 
In  still  recesses  of  th'  embowering  grove, 
Or  on  the  grassy  bank  their  pastime  take ; 
That  sip  the  fountain,  or  that  skim  the  lake; 
Not  one  of  all  the  myriad  broods  you  find, 
But  some  distinction  marks  him  from  his  kind. 
Else,  could  the  young  with  oonsototts  rapture  go 
To  greet  its  dam?  or  she  her  nursling  know? 
Bnt  t]u>y  no  less  the  lines  distiiictiv*'  scan, 
Than  reab'Tii!v_'  oi-ties  man  discern  from  man. 

When,  ill  the  fane,  the  victim-calf  expires. 
While  clouds  of  fragranoe  roll  from  hallow*d  flres; 
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Wlion  pni|.l»;  currents,  warm  with  nnatiiig  life, 

I'ours  by  tlio  shriuti  thu  sacriliuial  kuife, 

Through  the  groen  lawns  the  ptnsivo  mother  etra/s, 

ller  anxious  search  the  freqaent  step  bewrajs: 

Kaoh  plain  she  traversf><?,  eixah  haunt  ^ho  tri.-s, 

Aiu\  tnrn*?,  and  wistful  turns,  her  stiainiiu:  oycs : 

Mow  8tO|js,  auil  ttiiU  iu  moaiiis  her  ravish \i  love 

To  listening  eohoes  of  the  tunbrageons  grore : 

Oft  at  tho  stall,  in  angalsh  and  despair, 

Her  darling  so*  ):-? ;  but  finds  no  darlinir  tlnjre. 

The  tender  shiuba  no  more  with  joy  she  views, 

Iso  herbs,  sweet  glistening  with  refreshing  dews, 

Can  soothe  the  imnklings  of  Affliction's  dart, 

Plung'd  to  the  last  recesses  of  her  heart. 

Of  other  young  no  semblance  gives  relief ; 

Ho  love  transferred  can  niitigata  her  grief. 

See  through  gay  meads  the  vretched  wanderer  go, 

A  pensive  form  of  nnavailing  vo  I 

GiUtrt  Walrfield. 


TWBLVK  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAa 

The  b\ador  /?ain,  all  briE;ht  with  golden  wool, 
I.oriks  l»M(  k,  nii'l  unnders  at  the  iiiii:litv  lUilf, 
Wljofie  back,  parts  tirst  appear:  he  bending  lies 
With  threat'niug  head,  and  calls  the  Twins  to  rise  : 
They  elasp  for  fear,  and  mntnally  embraoe, 
Tlien  comes  the  Crab  with  an  unsteady  paee: 
Next  liim  the  ani;ry  IJon  shakes  his  mane: 
The  following  Maid  abates  his  rago  again. 
Then  day  and  night  are  balane'd  in  the  SeaHu: 
Kqual  awhile,  at  length  the  night  prevails : 
Ami  longer  grown  the  heavier  Scale  inclines, 
And  draws  tho  Smrpion  from  th«»  wiiiti  r  signs* 
The  Centaur  follows,  with  au  aiming  eye, 
His  bow  fall  drawn,  and  ready  to  let  fly: 
The  twisted  (joat  his  bomS  oonti  irt<- 1  shoWS, 
Th«'  Wafer- lharer*s  nrn  a  floo<l  oVnll<j\VH  : 
Next  their  lovM  wave:i  the  Irishes  take  their  seat, 
Join  with  the  A*am,  and  make  the  round  complete. 

Crmeh. 


LOVE  UNIVSO^AL. 

Delight  of  human  kind,  and  go^ls  above, 
Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  qneen  of  loret 
Whose  vital  pow'r,  air,  earth,  and  sea,  supplies ; 
And  breed wltate'er  is  born  hf^neath  the  rolling  bkies. 
For  ev'ry  kind,  by  thy  proliiio  might. 
Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light. 
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Thee,  Goddess,  th<>e,  tho  clouds  and  tompedUi  fear, 

And  at  tli^  pleasing  presence  disappear : 

For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flow*rs  is  drest, 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast,  >■ 

And  hf'nv'n  itfolf  with  inore  «orpTif*  find  purer  light  is  blost*  ) 

For  when  tho  rising  spring  adorns  tho  raead, 

iind  a  new  scene  of  nature  stands  displayed, 

Wlien  teeming  birds,  and  oheerfol  greens  appear, 

And  Western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year, 

The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  expr»«ss, 

Whose  native  songs  thy  gduial  pow'r  coufess : 

Then  sarage  beasts  bound  o'er  their  slighted  fbod, 

Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  flood. 

All  nature  is  thy  pi  ft,  enrth,  air,  and  sea  ;  \ 

Of  all  that  breatbt  s  the  various  progeny,  > 

Stung  with  deli^lil,  i:j  goaded  on  by  thee.  j 

0*er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain,  \ 

Tlie  leafy  fore^ts,  and  the  liiiui-l  main,  V 

Itlxtends  thy  uncontrolTd  and  ImiuhiI!.  <^  n  iLii.  J 

Through  all  the  living  regions  thou  dost  iiiovc, 

And  8catter*dt,  where  thuu  gu'st,  the  kindly  bceda  of  love. 

Dryden. 


CORNELIUS  NBPOS, 

KlA»L'KlSUtI>  AliOCT  GO  B.  C. 

Of  tb«  date  or  plaoo  of  the  birth  or  death  of  Cornelius  Nepos  w 
know  nothing,  and  scaroelj  more  of  his  life.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  some  neighboring  village,  and  died  during  tho 
reign  of  Angnstns.  He  was  tho  oontemporarjr  and  friend  of  Cioefo, 
AttioDS,  and  Catnllns.  Of  the  many  works  which  he  Is  known  to 
hftTo  written,  we  have  onljr  his  Lives  of  lUnstrions  Men*"* 


ARISTJDES. 

Aristides,  the  sou  of  Lysimaclnis,  a  nntive  of  Alliens,  was 
almost  of  the  same  acre  witli  ThciiiisloLles,  aud  contended  with 
him,  consequently,  for  jue-euuneucc,  as  they  were  determined 

*  "N«pm"  has  always  been  a  favorite  school-book*  and  henoe  nnnieroiis 

edition?-  of  his  Lives  have  been  publi.^Ju  1.  Aui' n;;  tlio  best  ar<-  :  Van  S(a- 
veren,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1773;  Xuohucke,  UoltiDg.,  bSU4j  Lemaire,  i'ariii,  &\o., 
1820,  wfai^  is  probably  the  most  serviceable  edUioo.  Indeed,  tbe  scholar 
can  iiardly  go  wrong  in  procuring  any  of  the  Latin  aotbora  edited  by  Lemaire. 
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rivals  one  to  the  otlicr;  and  it  was  seen  in  their  ca^e  liow 
much  eloquence  cuuhl  prevail  over  integrity;  for  though  Aris- 
tides  was  so  distinguished  for  uprightness  of  conduct,*  that  he 
was  the  only  pcrsoa  id  the  memory  of  man  (as  far  at  least  as  I 
have  heard)  who  was  called  by  the  sarname  of  Just,  yet  being 
OTerborne  by  Themistocles  with  the  ostracism,  he  was  con- 
demDed  to  be  banished  for  ten  years. 

Aristides,  finding  that  the  excited  multitude  conld  not  be 
appeased,  and  noticing,  as  he  yielded  to  their  violence,  a  person 
writing  that  he  ought  to  be  banished,  is  said  to  have  asked  hioi 
"why  he  did  so,  or  what  Aristides  had  done,  that  he  should  he 
thought  deserving  of  sueli  a  punishment?"  The  person  writing 
replied,  that  "he  did  not  know  Aristides,  but  that  he  wa«  not 
])1  eased  that  he  had  labored  to  be  called  Just  beyoud  other 
men." 

TTc  did  not  suffer  the  full  sentence  of  ten  years  appointed 
by  law,  for  when  Xerxes  made  a  descent  upon  Greece,  lie  was 
recalled  Iiuo  his  country  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  about  six 
years  after  he  had  been  exiled. 

He  was  present,  however,  in  the  sea-fight  at  Salamis,  which 
was  fonght  before  he  was  allowed  to  return."  He  was  also 
commander  of  the  Athenians  at  Platsea,  in  the  battle  in  which 
Mardonins  was  routed,  and  the  army  of  the  barbarians  was  cut 
off.  Nor  is  there  any  other  celebrated  act  of  his  in  military 
affairs  recorded,  besides  the  account  of  this  command ;  but  of 
his  justice,  equity,  and  self-control,  there  are  many  instances. 
Abofe  all,  it  was  through  his  integrity,  when  he  was  joined  in 
command  of  the  common  fleet  of  Greece  with  Pausanias,  under 
whose  leadership  .Afardonius  had  been  put  to  flight,  that  the 
supreme  authority  at  sea  was  transfVrrcfl  t'roni  the  LaecdaMiio- 
nians  to  the  Athenians ;  fur  before  that  time  the  iiacedaanonians 
had  the  command  both  by  sea  and  land.  T^ut  at  this  period 
it  hapjiened,  through  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  Tausanias,  and 
the  ecpiity  of  Aristides,  that  all  the  states  of  Greece  attached 
themselves  as  allies  to  the  Athenians,  and  chose  them  as  their 
leaders  against  the  barbarians. 

In  order  that  they  might  repel  the  barbarians  more  easily, 
if  perchance  they  should  try  to  renew  the  war,  Aristides  was 
chosen  to  settle  what  sum  of  money  each  state  should  contri- 
bute for  building  fleets  and  equip])ing  troops.  By  his  appoint- 


'  Ahfhxfiit!^.}  That  is,  jkbstainiog  from  the  property  of  others ;  modent- 
tiOD;  di8intcre5tedDe8j<. 

*  Prinsquam  panA  UberartAtir.]  Before  he  waii  freed  ftrom  the  pnnifhment 
(of  exile). 
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ment  foar  bnndred  and  sixty  talents  were  deposited  annoally 
at  Delos,  which  they  fixed  ii}>on  to  be  the  common  treasary; 
hot  all  this  mODCy  was  afterwards  remoTed  to  Athens. ' 

How  great  was  his  integrity,  there  is  no  more  certain  proof, 
tlian  that,  though  he  had  boon  at  the  head  of  such  important 
atfairs,  he  died  in  snch  })Ovcrty  that  ho  scarcely  left  money  to 
defray  the  cliarges  of  his  fuiienil,  llence  it  was  that  his 
daughters  were  brought  uj)  at  tlie  expense  of  the  country,  and 
were  married  with  dowries  given  them  from  the  pobh'c  treasury. 
He  died  about  four  years  after  Themistoeles  was  banished  from 
Athens. 

CIMON. 

CimoD,  the  son  of  Miltlndes,  an  Athenian,  experienced  a 
Tery  nnhappy  entrance  on  manhood ;  for  as  bis  father  had  been 
nnable  to  pay  to  the  people  the  fine  imposed  npon  bim,  and 
bad  conseqaently  died  in  the  public  gaol,  Cimon  was  kept  in 
prison,  nor  conid  be,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  be  set  at  liberty, 
unless  he  paid  the  snm  of  money  that  his  father  bad  been  fined. 
He  had  married,  however,  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  named 
Elpinice,  indnced  not  more  by  love  tlian  by  custom  ;  for  the 
Atlienians  are  alh^wed  to  marry  their  sisters  by  the  ;  ;inie  father; 
and  a  certain  Calliiis,  a  man  whose  birth  was  not  i  [uul  to  his 
wealth,  and  who  had  made  a  great  fortnne  from  the  mines, 
being  desirous  of  having  her  for  a  wife,  tried  to  prevail  on 
Cimon  to  resign  her  to  liim.  saying  that  if  he  obtained  his 
desire,  he  would  pay  the  tine  lor  hi:n.  Though  Cimon  received 
such  a  proposal  sviih  scorn,  Elpiuice  said  that  she  would  not 
allow  a  son  of  Miltiades  to  die  in  the  public  prison,  when  she 
conld  prevent  It;  and  that  she  wonld  marry  Gallias  if  be  wonld 
perform  what  be  promised, 

Cimon,  being  thns  set  free  from  confinement,  soon  attained 
great  eminence:  for  be  bad  considerable  eloqaence,  the  utmost 
generosity,  and  great  skill,  not  only  in  civil  law,  but  in  military 
ad'airs,  as  he  had  been  employed  from  his  boyhood  with  his 
father  in  the  army.  He  in  consequence  held  the  people  of  the 
city  nnder  his  control,  and  had  great  influence  over  the  troops. 
In  his  first  term  of  servico,  on  tlie  river  Strymon,  he  put  to 
flight  great  Forces  of  the  'Phracians,  fonn(h'd  the  city  of  Am- 
phipolis,  and  sent  thither  ten  thonsn'id  Atlieniiin  citizens  as  a 
colony.  He  also,  in  a  s'  oond  exjiediiiuii,  coni|ueriHl  and  took 
at  Mycalc  a  fleet  of  two  iiundred  hhips  belonging  to  the  Cy- 
prians ami  lUiueniciaus,  and  experienced  Hive  good  lurlunc  by 
32 
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laud  oil  tlie  same  (lay;  for  after  taj*uirinpf  the  enemy's  vessels, 
he  iiiniKniiiilcl}'  led  out  his  troops  fi  uin  the  fleet,  niid  overthrew 
ut  the  liraL  onset  a  vast  furce  of  the  barl)ariuns.  By  this  victory 
be  obtained  a  great  quantity  of  spoil ;  and,  as  some  of  the 
islands,  through  the  rigor  of  the  Athenian  government,  had 
revoked  from  them,  he  .secured  the  attachment,  in  the  coarse 
of  his  retarn  home,  of  such  as  were  well  disposed,  and  obliged 
the  disaffected  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Scjros,  which  the 
Bolopes  at  that  time  inhabited,  he  de  populated,  because  it  had 
behaved  itself  insolently,  ejecting  the  old  settlers  from  the  city 
and  island,  and  dividing  the  lands  among  his  own  conntrymen. 
The  Thasians,  who  relied  upon  their  wealth,  he  reduced  as 
soon  as  he  attacked  tlicm.  With  these  sj)oils  the  city  of  Athens 
was  adorned  ou  the  side  which  looks  to  the  south. 

When,  by  these  acts,  lie  had  attained  greater  honor  in  the 
stale  tli.m  any  other  iiuin,  lie  fell  uiuler  the  same  public  odium 
as  his  fatlier,  and  others  einiuent  ninonjr  the  Athenians  ;  for  by 
the  votes  of  the  shells,  which  they  call  the  Ostracism,  he  was 
condemned  to  ten  years*  exile.  Of  this  proeeediiig  the  Athe- 
nians repented  sooner  than  himself;  for  after  he  had  submitted, 
with  great  fortitude,  to  the  ill-feeling  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen, and  the  LacedeBmonians  had  declared  war  against  the 
Athenians,  a  desire  for  his  well-known  bravery  immediately 
ensued.  In  consequence,  he  was  summoned  back  to  his  country 
five  years  after  he  had  been  banished  from  it.  Bnt  as  be  en- 
joyed the  guest-friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  thought 
it  better  to  hasten  to  Sparta,  and  accordingly  proceeded  thither 
of  his  own  accord,  and  settled  a  peace  between  those  two  most 
powerful  states. 

Being  sent  as  commnndcr,  not  loner  after,  to  Cyprn?,  with  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  sliijis,  he  fell  sick,  after  he  had  euiupiered 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  died  iti  the  town  of  (.'itium. 

The  Athenians  long  felt  retrret  for  him,  not  only  in  war,  but 
in  time  of  peace  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  such  liberality,  that 
though  he  had  farms  and  gardens  in  several  parts,  he  never  set 
a  guard  over  them  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  fruit,  so  that 
none  might  be  hindered  from  enjoying  his  property  as  he 
pleased.  Attendants  always  followed  him  with  money,  that,  if 
any  one  asked  his  assistance,  he  might  have  something  to  give 
him  immediately,  lest,  by  putting  him  off,  he  should  appear  to 
refuse.  Frequently,  when  he  saw  a  man  thrown  in  his  way  by 
chance  in  a  shabby  dress,  he  gave  him  his  own  cloak.  A  din- 
ner was  dressed  for  him  daily  in  such  abundance,  that  he  could 
invite  all  whom  he  saw  in  the  forum  uninvited;  a  ceremony 
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which  ho  did  not  fail  to  obsem  every  daj.  His  protection, 
bis  assistance,  his  pecuniary  menns,  were  withheld  from  none. 

He  enriched  many ;  and  he  buried  at  his  own  cost  many  poor 
persons,  who  at  tlicir  death  bad  not  left  snfficient  for  their 
intennont.  In  couKcquenco  of  such  rnTi'luct,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  his  life  was  free  from  trouble,  and  his  death 
severely  felt. 

EPAMINONDAS. 

Epaminoiidas  was  the  son  of  Polyranis,  a  Taeban  of  an 
honorable  family.  Though  left  poor  by  his  ancestors,  he  was 
80  well  edncated  that  do  Theban  was  more  so ;  for  he  was 
taught  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and  to  sing  to  the  sonnd  of  its 
strings,  by  Dionysins;  to  play  on  the  Antes  by  Olympiodorns; 
and  to  dance  by  Calliphroo.  For  his  instructor  in  philosophy 
he  had  Lysis  of  Tarentttm,  a  Pythagorean,  to  whom  he  was  so 
devoted  that^  young  as  he  was,  he  preferred  the  society  of  a 
graye  and  austere  old  man  before  that  of  all  those  of  his  own 
a^e ;  nor  did  he  part  with  him  until  he  so  far  excelled  his 
fellow  s'tiidrnt'?  in  learninpr,  that  it  niip-lit  easily  be  iicrcoivcd 
he  would  in  like  nianiir  r  excel  tliiMu  all  in  other  pursuits.  Alter 
he  prow  np,  ntid  bo'raii  to  apply  himself  to  irvinnastic  exercises, 
he  studied  not  so  much  to  increase  the  streii'rili,  as  the  anility, 
of  his  body;  for  ho  thoufi^ht  that  streiijitli  suited  tlie  purposes 
of  wrestlers,  but  that  agility  conduced  to  excellein'e  in  war. 
lie  used  to  exercise  himself  very  much,  therefore,  in  runiung 
and  wrestling,  as  long  as  he  could  grapple,  and.contend  stand- 
ing, with  his  adversary.  But  he  spent  most  of  his  labor  on 
martial  exercises. 

To  the  strength  of  body  thus  acquired  were  added  many 
good  qualities  of  the  mind ;  for  he  was  modest,  prudent,  grave, 
wisely  availing  himself  of  opportunities,  skilled  in  war,  brave 
in  action,  and  possessed  of  remarkable  courage ;  he  was  so 
great  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  would  not  tell  a  falsehood  even  in 
jest.  He  was  also  master  of  his  passions,  gentle  in  disposition, 
and  patient  to  a  wonderful  dcfrrec,  snhmittin^*"  to  wrontr,  not 
only  from  the  ])cop]e,  but  from  his  own  friends;  he  was  a 
remarkable  k<'eper  of  seerets.  a  quality  whieli  is  'sometimes  not 
less  8ervieeai)le  than  to  speak  ehxpiently;  and  he  was  an  atten- 
tive listener  to  otherjs,  beeauhe  he  thouf^ht  that  by  this  means 
knowled^'e  was  most  easily  acquired.  Whenever  lie  eanic  into 
a  company,  therefore,  in  which  a  discussion  was  going  on  con- 
cerning government,  or  a  conversation  was  being  held  on  any 
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point  of  philosophy,  ho  never  went  away  till  the  discourse  was 
brought  to  its  eonclubion.  He  bore  poverty  so  easily,  that  he 
received  nothing  from  tlio  stale  but  glory,  lie  did  uui  avail 
himself  of  the  means  of  his  filciids  to  maintain  himself;  but 
he  olLcn  used  his  credit  to  relieve  others,  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  migbt  be  thooght  all  things  were  in  common  between  him 
and  hie  friends ;  for  when  any  one  of  his  countrymen  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  or  when  the  marriageable  daughter  of  a 
friend  coald  not  be  married  for  want  of  fortune,  he  used  to  call 
a  council  of  his  friends,  and  to  prescribe  how  much  each  should 
give  according  to  bis  means ;  and  when  he  had  made  up  the 
sum  required,  he  brought  the  man  who  wanted  it  to  those  who 
contril)iited,  and  made  thera  pay  it  to  the  person  himself,  in 
order  that  he,  into  whose  hands  the  sum  passed,  might  know  to 
whom  he  \vn?  iii'lcbted,  and  how  much  to  each. 

His  iudiilcrenee  to  money  was  put  to  the  proof  l)y  Di  nm  liou 
of  Oyzicus;  for  he,  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes,  had  uudcr- 
takeu  to  bribe  Epaiuinondas.  He  accordingly  came  to  Thebes 
with  a  large  sum  in  gold,  and,  by  a  present  of  five  talents, 
brought  over  Micythus,  a  young  man  for  whom  IJpaminondas 
bad  then  a  great  affection,  to  further  his  views.  Micythus  went 
to  Epaminondas,  and  told  him  the  cause  of  Diomedon's  coming. 
But  Epamlnondas,  in  the  presence  of  Diomedon,  said  to  him, 
"  There  is  no  need  of  money  in  the  matter ;  for  if  what  the  king 
desires  is  for  the  good  of  the  Thebans,  I  am  ready  to  do  it  for 
nothing;  but  if  otherwise,  he  has  not  gold  and  silver  enough 
to  move  me,  for  I  would  not  accept  the  riches  of  the  whole 
world  in  exchange  for  my  love  for  my  country.  At  you,  who 
have  made  trial  of  me  without  knowing  my  character,  and  hnvo 
thonght  me  like  yourself,  I  do  not  wntuler;  and  I  forgive  you; 
but  t|uit  the  eity  at  onee,  lest  you  should  corruj)t  others  though 
^ou  have  been  unal)le  to  corrupt  me.  You,  ^lieylhus,  give 
Diomedon  his  money  back;  or,  unless  you  do  so  immediately, 
I  shall  give  you  up  to  the  magistrates."  Diomedon  entreating 
thai  he  might  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  and  carry  away 
with  him  what  he  had  brought,  "That,"  he  replied,  "I  will 
grant  you,  and  not  for  your  sake,  but  for  my  own,  lest  any  one, 
if  your  money  should  be  taken  from  yon,  should  say  that  what 
I  would  not  receive  when  offered  me,  had  come  into  my  pos- 
session after  being  taken  out  of  yours.''  Epaminondas  then 
asking  Diomedon  ^'whither  he  wished  to  be  conducted,''  and 
Diomedon  having  answered,  "  To  Athens,"  he  gave  him  a  guard 
in  order  that  he  might  reach  that  city  in  safety.  Nor  did  he, 
indeed,  think  that  precaution  sufficient,  but  also  arranged,  with 
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the  aid  of  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  that  he  should  embark  with- 
ont  molestation.  Of  hU  freedom  from  coretoasness  this  will 
be  a  suniciont  proof. 

He  was  also  an  able  speaker,  so  that  no  Thcban  was  a  match 
for  him  in  elo(nieiice;  nor  was  his  hmiruage  less  pointed  iu 
brief  replies  tlian  elesrnnt  in  a  continued  speech.  His  elo- 
quence shone  most  at  Sparta  (when  ho  was  ambassador  )>cfor0 
the  battle  of  Leuctra),  where,  when  thu  ambassadors  from  all 
the  allies  had  met,  Epamiuondas,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the 
embassies,  so  clearly  exposed  the  tyranny  of  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians,  that  be  shook  their  power  by  that  speech  not  less  than 
by  the  battle  of  Lenctra ;  for  he  was  at  that  time  the  cause  (as 
it  afterwards  appeared)  that  they  were  depriyed  of  the  sapport 
of  their  allies. 

When,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  was  commander  at 
Hantinea,  and,  pressing  very  bohlly  upon  the  enemy  with  bis 
army  in  full  array,  was  recognized  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they 
diror-tofl  their  efforts  in  a  body  aprainst  him  alone,  because  they 
thought  the  salvation  of  their  country  depended  upon  his  d^^- 
sfruftion,  nor  did  they  fall  back,  until,  after  8heddin*r  imieh 
blood,  and  killing  many  of  the  enemy,  they  saw  Epamiin iinhis 
himself,  while  fiirhiing  most  valiantly,  fall  wounded  witli  a  spear 
hurled  from  a  distance.  J>y  his  fall  the  Ho  otians  were  some- 
what disheartened;  yet  they  did  not  quit  the  lield  liil  they  had 
pot  to  flight  those  opposed  to  them.  As  for  Epamtnondas 
himself,  when  he  fonnd  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  also  that  if  he  drew  oat  the  iron  head  of  the  dart,  which 
had  stock  in  his  body,  he  woold  instantly  die,  he  kept  it  in 
until  it  was  told  him  that  "the  Boeotians  were  victorioos." 
When  he  heard  these  words,  he  said,  "I  have  lived  long 
enough  ;  for  I  die  unconquered."  The  iron  head  being  then 
extracted,  he  immediately  died. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 

Tbis  moftt  dlstingnifthed  of  all  the  Romans,  not  as  an  orator  only,  In 
which  ohanicter  h»  is  more  generally  known,  bat  as  a  philosopher,  a 
critio,  a  general  scholar,  and  a  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  3d  of 
Jannaiy,  106  B.  C.  His  fother,  whose  name  he  bore,  was  a  member 
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of  fhe  eqaestrian  order,  and  IWed  in  easj  ciranmfltanoes  now  Arpi- 
nnm ;  but  Utile  after  the  ndddle  of  lUe  he  removed  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  his  8on9|  Blarous  and  Qnintns.  The  rery  host 
teaohen  were  proonred  fbr  them,  without  regard  to  expense,  among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  poet  Arohias,  of  Antioch,  whom  Cioero  in 
after  years  defended  against  the  charge  of  illegaUj  assuming  citixen- 
ship,  in  an  oration  of  snrpassing  eloquence  and  heanty;  and  paying 
to  his  early  teacher  a  most  glowing  tribute  of  aflfootion  and  gratitude. 

In  his  sixteenth  year  Cicero  reoeiTed  his  manly  gown,  and  entered 
the  forum  to  listen  to  the  speakers  of  the  bar,  as  his  father  designed 
him  for  the  legal  profession.  From  this  period  more  than  seven  yean 
elapsed  befors  he  made  his  appearsnoe  as  a  pabllc  man,  wholly  devot- 
ing this  time— even  during  the  bloody  struggles  between  ICarius  and 
8ylla— with  indefatigable  peiseveranoe  to  those  studies  which  were 
essential  to  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  orator.  He  also  attended  the 
lectures  of  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  had 
fled  to  Rome  when  Athens  was  invaded  by  the  troops  of  Miihrldates. 
During  those  years  he  wrote  his  treatise  De  Inventiont  jRAefortea,  his 
poem  Mariu$t  and  translated  the  (Economics  of  Xenophon. 

When  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final  disoomfitare  of  the 
IKarian  party,  and  the  business  of  the  forum  was  resumed,  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  public  pleader,  and  at  once  commanded  the  admiration 
of  his  countrymen,  not  only  for  his  eloquence,  but  as  a  protector  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  fearless  champion  of  innocence,  daring  even  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  tyrant  Sylla,  in  a  case  where  he  knew 
that  his  client  was  the  injured  party.  lUit  his  health  now  becoming 
so  feeble  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  his  friends,  he  was  persnaded  to  go 
abroad.  Accordingly  ho  went  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  six  months 
in  studying  and  L earing  the  lectures  of  different  philosophers  ;  then 
he  made  a  complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  passed  over  into  Rhodes,  and 
returned  to  Rome  after  two  years'  absence,  with  his  health  firmly 
e:5tablislied,  and  his  uiiud  stored  with  learning  and  wisdom.  His 
transcendent  natural  talents,  developed  by  such  elaborate  and  judi- 
cious training  nnder  tlio  ino-^t  celebrated  master?^,  stimulntofl  by 
burning  zeal  and  sustained  by  iudomltaMo  perseverance,  oouM  hardly 
fail  to  command  success.  Accordingly  his  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  ai'preeiated ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood  alone  in  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  acre  of  thirtr,  when  ho  oll-  re  l  himself 
for  the  ofriC(>  of  QxTstor,  and  was  ulouteU.  The  i.-laiid  (»f  .^icily  was 
allotted  to  him,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Iris  oiUce  for  two 
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years  with  such  singular  skill,  justice,  an^l  integrity,  that  the  Sicilians 
paid  him  unusual  houora.  Borne  that'  alter  his  return  he  conducted 
the  impeachment  preferred  against  Verres  for  misgovemment  and 
complicated  oi>i)re38ion,  hy  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  rnlod  as  Trtetor 
for  the  sx>aco  of  tlireo  years.  The  pleadings  in  Ihii?  ease  fona,  itcrhaps, 
the  proudest  monument  of  Cicero's  oratorical  powofH,  exhibiting  an 
extraordinary  comhiuation  of  geniu industry,  and  bniiiaut  oratory, 
with  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry  and  detail. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  G7  15.  C,  when  he  was  thirty-nine,  he  was 
elected  Urst  Prxtor  by  the  suflrages  of  all  the  centuries.  Being  thus 
called  on  to  preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  marked  ability  and  justice,  and  won  the  praise  of  all.  The  Ughest 
of  all  offices— the  consolship— he  kept  stesdilj  In  Tieir,  and  in  fonr 
yean  he  was  triumphantly  eleoted  to  it,  notwitlwtaading  he  had  many 
and  powerfal  oompetitors.  It  may  be  doabted  whether  any  indiTidnal 
ever  rote  to  power  by  mors  Tirtaons  and  tmly  honorable  oondnot ; 
and  the  integrity  of  Ids  public  life  was  only  equalled  by  the  purity  of 
hts  priTSte  morals*  Daring  his  oonsnlship  Catiline  plotted  that  infa- 
moos  oonaplnu^  which  wonld  have  brought  ruin  to  Rome  had  it'  not 
been  for  the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and  decision 
manifested  throughout  by  Clceio,  under  ciioumstances  the  most  dell- 
oate  and  embarrassing.  His  fortune  had  now  reached  its  culminating 
point  of  prosperity  and  gloiy ;  it  remained  so  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sunk. 

Cicero's  consulate  was  succeeded  by  the  return  of  Pompey  from  the 
east,  and  the  establishment  of  the  First  Triumylrate  of  Casar,  Pmnpey, 
and  Crassus  (B.  C«  60),  which  disappointed  his  hopes  of  political 
.  greatness,  and  induced  him  to  resume  his  forensic  and  literary  labors. 
Soon  after  this,  the  infemoos  Clodlus,  who  had  been  eleoted  to  the 
tribuneship,  and  against  whom  Cicero  had,  years  before,  appeared  as 
a  witness  in  a  case  of  gross  immoraUty,  proposed  a  bill  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Cicero  for  the  part  he  took  in  having  Catiline  and  the  con- 
spirators put  to  death  untried,"  as  stated  in  the  bill.  Hero  the  great 
orator  committed  a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  taking  the  bold  front  of 
conscious  innocence,  he  changed  his  attire,  assumed  the  garb  of  ono 
accused,  and  went  round  the  fomm  soliciting  the  compassion  of  all 
whom  he  met.  But  all  to  no  purpose:  and  being  forced  into  exile,  ho 
went  to  Grcrre,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Tliessalonica.  It  is  sad 
to  KCfi  how  this  event,  which  he  might  justly  consider  as  one  of  tho 
most  glorious  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  utmost  distress  and 
despondeucy.  He  wandered  about  Oreece  bewailing  his  miserable 
fortune,  refusing  tho  oonsolatioua  which  his  friends  attempted  to 
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administer,  and  shuuuiii  -  the  public  honors  with  which  the  Greek 
cities  were  eager  to  load  liiiu  ;  and  his  correspondence,  during  tho 
wholo  of  thlH  period,  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  mind 
crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  "Never  did 
divine  philosophy  fail  more  signally  iu  procuring  comfort  or  oonsola- 
iion  to  her  Totaiy."' 

The  next  year  a  bill  passed  the  senate  for  Cioero*B  recall,  and  he 
retamed  to  Rome  amid  the  oongratulationi  and  rejolologs  of  the  oiti- 
lens.  Bttt  his  position  was  entlrel/ ohangedi  his  spirit  was  broken, 
and  his  selforespeot  destroyed.  The  TaoiUating  coarse  which  he  took 
with  the  THumviri,  now  favoring  one,  and  now  another,  consenting  to 
praise  those  actions  which  be  once  condemned,  we  cannot  bat  deeply 
lament ;  yet  he  employed  his  leisnre  hoars  In  the  composition  of  his 
two  great  political  works,  the  R^uhliea  and  the  Z)s  Leffihw*  Abont 
fire  years  after  his  retom  from  exile  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Cilicia,  and  he  dtschaiged  the  daties  of  his  oiBce  with  great  disinter- 
estedness and  integrity,  and  reoeived  from  the  inhabitants  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  love  and  gratitade.  He  retamed  to  Borne  in  Jan« 
nary,  B.  C*  49,  at  the  rezy  moment  when  the  civil  strife,  which  had 
been  smonldering  so  long,  was  barsting  forth  into  the  blaie  of  war. 
His  vacillating  and  timid  oondoct  on  this  occasion,  his  atter  want  of 
firmness,  dther  moral  or  physical,  exhibit  him  in  a  most  painfnl  and 
humiliating  light.  At  first  he  was  disposed,  both  from  habit  and  con- 
viction, to  follow  Tompoy ;  afterwards  he  debated  whether  it  wonld 
not  be  best  quietly  to  submit  to  Ccesar.  At  last,  after  many  lingering 
delays,  he  decided  to  pass  over  into  Greece  and  join  Pompey's  stand- 
ard. After  the  battle  of  Tharsalia  (August  9,  B.  C.  48)  he  withdrew 
to  Aohaia,and  thence  went  to  Brundosiam,  where  he  remained  nearly 
a  year  in  great  suspense  and  torture,  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  tho 
oonqneror,  whom  he  had  so  offended  and  deceived.  At  length  he 
received  a  letter  from  C.'esar,  in  which  he  promised  to  forget  the  past, 
and  be  the  same  as  he  ever  had  been — a  promise  which  he  amply 
redeemed  ;  for,  on  Cicero's  arrival  at  Rome,  Csesar  greeted  him  with 
frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  the  ntmost  respect 
and  kindness. 

Cicero  was  now  at  liherty  to  follow  his  own  pursuits  without  inter- 
ruption, and  accordingly,  until  the  death  of  Cfesar,  he  devoted  himself 
with  exclusive  assiduity  to  literary  laV)ors,  and  durins?  these  three 
years  nearly  the  whole  of  his  important  works  on  rhetoric  and  philo- 

*  **Tor  ihmwsiMver  yi  t  )>h'io-<'>pi;.^r, 

TbAt  could  endure  the  ti><'tii:i<-ii«>  iMtM  ntly." 

Murk  Ado  alKJtU  StkhinQ,  Act  v.  Scene  I. 
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Bopliy  were  arranged  anti  pnblishetl.  I'nt  the  Ptato  of  his  private 
affairH  gave  liim  great  pjiiii  and  i>erj.lt  \ity.  He  lolt  couipclled  to 
divorce  his  wife  Tercntia,  a  woman  ol  most  violent  t^  tni'cr,  and  who, 
by  her  extravagance,  had  contributed  no  little  to  lii.s  i>rcscnt  pecnniarv 
emV)arra.ssm('nts.  Soon  after  he  married  his  ward  rublilia,  a  young 
and  woallliy  maiden,  bnt  found  little  comfort  in  thi»  nuw  alliance, 
^vliich  wa.s  speedily  dissolved.  But  his  great  and  overpowering  aillic- 
iani  was  tlie  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia  (early  in  B.  C.  40), 
to  whom  lie  was  mo.st  tenderly  attacUi^d ;  and  hii  grief  for  a  time 
seemed  so  violent  as  almost  to  affect  his  mind. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Coesar  (B.  C.  44) 
compelled  the  leading  conspirators  to  disper.-Je  in  different  directions, 
and  Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free  from  danger,  set 
out  uj)on  a  journey  to  Greece.  But  ho  was  persuaded  to  return  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  year  43  B.  C,  \\  lien  Antony  had  quitted  tho  city,  and 
for  four  mouths  he  was  in  tho  height  of  his  glory,  for  iu  this  time  the 
last  twelve  "  Philippics''  were  all  delivered,  and  listened  to  with  rap- 
turous applause.  Bat  the  fatal  union  of  Home's  three  most  preoions 
sooimdrels,  Aatonjr,  Lepidus,  and  OotavUttiis,  fomiing  the  leoond  Til- 
omTiiate,  took  place  on  the  27t]L  of  IToreoiher  of  this  year,  and  Cioero» 
of  oonrse^  was  among  the  list  of  the  proeoiibed*  B»  endeavored  to 
esoape  bj  seS|  at  the  eunesi  entreaty  of  his  friends,  and  had  aotnallj 
embarked  at  Antinm ;  bat  a  storm  obliged  the  Teflsel  to  pat  baok* 
Antony's  soldiers  had  been  Mooring  the  eoantry  in  jmnait  of  him, 
and  at  length  overtook  him  as  he  was  oonveyed  In  a  Utter  bj  a  few 
liUthtal  attendants.  Thej  set  down  the  Utter,  and  were  preparing  to 
defend  him  with  their  Uyes,  when  Cioexo  oommanded  them  to  desist ; 
and,  leaning  ont  his  neok,  osUed  upon  his  exeoaticiiefs  to  strike*  They 
instantly  cat  oiF  his  head  and  hands,  and  oonvejed  them  to  Rome, 
where,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  they  were  nailed  to  the  Boetra,  after 
the  wile  of  the  fool  triamTir  had,  horrid  to  relate,  first  taken  the 
head  in  her  lap,  palled  ont  the  tongae,  and  pierced  it  throagh  with 
her  bodkin.i 

Thns  died  the  greatest,  by  far  the  greatest  man  Rome  ever  saw. 
Trne  he  had  his  weaknesses  and  his  foibles  and  Ikalts—and  who  has 
not  r— -bat  take  him  aU  in  all,  for  his  eloqnenoe,  for  his  learning,  for 

his  true  patriotism,  for  the  profound  and  ennobling  views  he  has  left 
OS  in  hia  critical,  oratorical,  and  philosophieal  writings,  as  well  as  for 

*  For  a  more  minute  and  a  must  interoHting  account  of  ihin  whole  trans- 
action, read  Middl^tcn^s  Life  of  Cicero,  three  volumes,  oa«  of  the  most 
valoable  and  iastmctlrc  pieces  cf  biography  in  oar  laqgaage. 
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his  purity  in  all  the  "lomostic  relnfintis  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  almoe*t 
universal  i)roflicf.ncy,  ho  stands  forth  upon  the  page  of  history  as  one 
of  the  very  briL'litest  names  the  ancients  have  left  n?. 

The  works  of  Cicero,  so  numerous  and  diversified,  may  l>t'  arranged 
under  five  separate  heads  :  1.  Philosojthical  Works.  2.  .Syv<  f 3. 
Corre^pondfnc*'.  4.  J\jfiii.<!.  5.  ffistoricdl  and  Miscellaneous  Worksm 
The  followiiii:  are  tlie  most  imjiortaut  ; — 

First,  his  IVii/oaojilticftl  Works.  1.  De  Invfntiouo  R/ntorica,  On  1119 
Rhetorical  Art  /'  intended  to  exhibit,  in  a  compendious  form,  all  that 
was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Grecian  rhetoricians.  2.  De 
Partitione  Oratoria  Dialogus^  "A  Dialogue  ou  the  several  Divisions  of 
Rhetoric,"  a  sort  of  catecliism  of  rhetoric.  3.  De  Oru/orc,' "On  the 
True  Orator/'  a  systematic  work  ou  the  art  of  oratory.  This  is  one  of 
liis  most  brilliant  eOorts,  and  go  accurately  finished  in  its  miuuto 
parts,  that  it  may  bo  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  tlviil  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  graces  of  style  and  comiiosition.  4.  lirntus:  <h  cluris 
Oralorilni^?  Tliis  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  contains  a  com- 
plete critical  history  of  Roman  eloijuence.  5.  Orator,"^  "The  Orator,'* 
addressed  to  Marcus  Brutus,  giving  liis  views  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
perfect  orator.  (J.  De  Republica,  "On  the  Republic,"  in  hix  books, 
designed  to  show  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duty  of  the 
citizen  ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  is  lost.  7.  De  Officiis;*  a 
treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so  much  with  reference  to  a 
metaphysical  inyestigatioQ  of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
pinctioal  bosinefls  of  tbe  world,  and  the  interooarse  of  social  and  poll* 
tScal  life.  Tlils  to  one  of  his  most  precious  legacies*  8.  Finihw 
Bonorum  el  Malwum^^  *<Qn  the  Ends  of  Oood  and  BTily*'a  series  of 
dialogues  dedicated  to  H.  Bratns,  !n  which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian 
schools,  especialljr  of  the  Bpicnreansi  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics, 
on  the  Supreme  Good,  the  Summum  Bonum,  that  Is,  the  JtHts,  "the 
end"  or  object  towards  which  all  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions 
are  or  ought  to  be  directed,  are  expounded,  compared,  and  discussed. 

'  Tbe  mo<t  useful  edition?  of  Dr  Ornfore  are  tho«o  by  Pearcis  Crtmbri«lge 
and  London,  1795;  by  Wi-t/.ol,  Bruiusirick,  1794;  by  liarlei*,  wUh  the  uoUa 
of  Pearee  and  others,  LtipHc,  1816:  0.  M.  Hilller,  Leipsic,  1819,  Svo. 

■  The  best  edition  of  Brutus  is  that  by  Ellendt,  with  copious  and  iisoful 
prolegomena,  Ktinnigsburg,  1820,  Svo.  The  uaefttl  lohool  edition  by  Biiler> 
beck,  Hanover,  1828,  may  also  bo  mentioned. 

'  Tho  bcft  edition  of  the  Orator  if  that  by  M^er,  Leifwie,  1827,  8to. 
Billerbcck  has  nls«o  publi^lu  1  a  t^ood  pchool  edition. 

*  Editions :  Qernhard,  Lcipsio,  8vo.,  1811  j  Bvier,  two  volameB,  8vo.» 
Leipnc,  1820-21. 

*  K«iijion<« :  Otto,  Leipsic,  8vo.,  1831  j  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  8ro.,  1839. 
This  is  ooiusidered  tiie  beat.  * 
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9.  Cato  Major,  iJe  Srnectutef^  "On  Old  Age,"  written  to  point  out  how 
the  burden  of  old  ago  may  bo  most  ea.^ily  sui»portt'(l.  This  piece  has 
always  been  deservedly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  graLeful  moral 
essays  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity."  10.  Li^lius^  dv  A/nicltla,'^  "On 
Friendship,"  in  wiuch  lie  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  origin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship;  traces  its  connec- 
tion with  the  higher  moral  virtues,  and  lays  down  the  rules  which 
ouglit  to  l)e  observed  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutually 
advantagi'ous.  li.  J\tsru/an,t'  Qn  i iiion.r,^  "  Tusculan  Questions,"  a 
series  of  discussions,  in  five  books,  lu-ld  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  on 
various  important  points  of  jiractical  philosophy;  sucli  as  the  nature 
of  death,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  duty  of  enduring  pain  and 
being  insensible  to  sorrow,  &c.  12.  De  Nalura  Deorum,^  "On  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,"  in  three  books,  in  which  the  speculations  of  the 
Epicareaiui  and  the  Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  B^ng  m  stated  and  diaensMd  at  length. 

Second,  ,:^j>eccAefl.  The  orations  which  Cioero  is  known  to  havo 
composed  amount  in  all  to  ahont  eighty,  of  whidi  fiftjr-nine,  either 
entire  or  in  part,  arc  preserTed.  To  give  an  aecoont  of  each  of  these 
would  altogether  exceed  our  limits.  Some  of  them  are  deliberatiTe, 
others  judicial,  others  descriptive;  some  were  delivered  from  the 
rostrum  or  in  the  senate ;  others  in  the  forum  or  before  Cmar,  and  all 
in  a  stjle  of  surpassing  grace  and  beautjr,  showing  a  eonunand  over 
bis  native  tongue,  a  richness  of  Imagination,  a  brillianojr  of  wit,  and 
powers  of  argnment,  found  in  but  very  few.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  are  his  four  orations  against  Catiline,  bis  Philippics  against 
Antony,  his  laudatory  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law,  for  Haroellus, 
and  for  Arohias  the  poet,  and  his  skilful,  argumentative  oration  for 
Milo.* 

Third,  Cone^pond«itee,  The  number  of  Cicero's  letters  that  have 
been  preserved  amount  to  four  hundred  and  twentj-six,  of  which 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  are  addressed  to  Attieus.  Greece  can 

*  Editions:  0.rnhnr<l,  Loi|.Mc,  8vo..  1BT.>;  Otto,  Leipsio,  1830. 

^  Head,  ID  connection,  Mra.  Sigourney's  cbarming  book,  "Past  Meridian." 

*  Bditions:  Oerehard,  Leiptie,  8vo.,  1625;  Beier,  LelMio,  12mo.,  1828. 

*  Eilitions:  Oi<'11i,  enriclio<l  \vif»i  n  r  illection  of  the  be?t  rommentarir*, 
Zarich,  8vo.,  Kiihner,  Jeiuo,  Uvo.,  1836;  Moser,  Hanover,  3  voU. 
8vn.,  1830-37,  which  ii  the  most  complete  of  any. 

*  Tho  edition  of  Hoier  and  Crenier,  8to.,  Leipaio,  1616,  is  new  regarded  as 
the  bp?5t. 

**  An  excellent  ediiion  of  his  Speeches  is  that  of  Klotz,  Lcipsic,  1835,  3 
voli.  870.,  with  excellent  introdvoiions  and  annotations  in  the  German  Iiiu- 
pun-r>  The  number  of  editions  of  Cieero*s  '*8el«oi  Orations"  ia  aimoit 
innumerable. 
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famish  us  with  inore  profonnd  pliilo.'^ophy  than  Rome,  and  with  supe- 
rior oralorr:  but  tlie  nucieut  world  has  left  us  nothing  that  can  sup- 
ply the  ]»laoe  of  these  letters.  For  their  rich  and  varied  aiid  graceful 
stylo,  now  argumentative  and  now  witty  and  playful  ;  for  the  ample 
matcriald  which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Koniau  constitutioa 
during  its  last  struggles,  giving  ua  a  deep  insight  into  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  chief  headers  ;  and  as  aflordiug  a  complete  key  to 
the  character  of  Cicero  himself,  their  value  is  altogether  inestimable.* 
Fourtli,  Poetical  Worhji,  The  less  tliat  is  said  of  these  efTusions  the 
better.  Most  of  tlieni  beloni;  to  his  earlier  years,  and  weru  written 
for  his  own  improvement  or  amuiscmeiit,  for  when  his  powers  were 
more  mature,  his  public  duties  did  not  give  him  time  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mnses.  Not  much  more  can  be  said,  fifthly,  of  his  //is/o- 
rical  WotUm,  His  (Economics  of  Xcnophony  of  which  but  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  was  properly  not  so  much  a  close  translation  as  an 
adaptation  of  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wonts  and  habits  of  the 
Romanfl.* 


INVECTIVE  AGAINST  CATIUISE. 


IIow  long,  0  Catiline,  wilt  tliou  abuse  our  patience  ?  Row 
long  sluilt  t  hou  baffle  justice  in  thy  mad  career  ?  To  what  ex- 
treme wilt  thoa  carry  thy  audacity  ?  Art  thou  nothing  daunted 
by  the  nightly  watch,  posted  to  secnre  the  Palatmm  ?  Nothing, 
by  the  city  guards  f  Nothing,  by  the  rally  of  all  good  citlzeDs  1 
Nothing,  by  the  assembling  of  the  senate  In  this  fortified  place  7 
Nothing,  by  the  averted  looks  of  all  here  present  ?  Seest  thou 
not  that  all  thy  plots  are  exposed  ? — that  thy  wretched  con- 
8|)lracy  is  laid  bare  to  e?ery  man's  knowledge,  here  in  the 
►Senate  ? — that  we  are  well  aware  of  thy  proceedings  of  last 
night;  of  the  ni<rlit  before;  the  place  of  racet!!iir,  the  com- 
pany convoked,  the  measures  concerted?  Wm^,  the  times  1 
A  his,  the  puljlic  morals  I  The  Benate  understands  all  this. 
The  Consul  sees  it.  Yet  the  traitor  lives!  Lives?  Ay, 
truly,  aud  confronts  us  here  in  council ;  takes  part  in  our  de- 


*  The  most  useful  edition  of  Cicero's  Letters  is  that  of  Schiitt,  llalle, 
1809-12,  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  containing  the  whole  of  tho  Epistlw,  except  (hole 
to  Brntos,  arranged  in  ohronologioal  order,  and  iUiutraied  with  explaiiatorj 

note!». 

"  Thv  bcsat  editions  of  tho  whole  works  of  Cicero  are  to  he  found  in  Talpey^i 
Latin  ClapsicP.  London,  in  159  vols..  ..f  ulii<.li  Cicero  is  rnin]>n>f.l  in  20  vols.; 
uud  in  Ltiinaire's  edition  of  tho  Latin  authors,  Paris,  cnllod  Bihliotheea 
Ctassiea  Latiita;  aleo,  Beliiitx's  edition,  in  20  Tob.  small  6vo..  Loiosic; 
and  OrelU's,  Turin,  182G-1837,  9  Tob.  8to. 
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liberations ;  and.  with  bis  mea^^nrincr  eye,  mnrks  out  each  mnn 
of  us  for  slaii.i^hter  I  Anrl  wo,  all  llii>  while,  strenuous  that 
we  are,  think  w  v  have  amply  discharged  our  dutj  to  tUe  State, 
if  we  hut  shun  this  nindmarrs  sword  and  fury! 

Long  since,  O  Catiline,  oulHjI  the  Consul  to  liavc  ordered 
thee  to  execution,  and  brought  upon  thy  own  head  the  ruin 
thou  hast  been  meditating  against  others  I  There  was  that 
virtue  once  in  Rome,  that  a  wicked  citizen  was  held  more  exe- 
crable than  the  deadliest  foe.  We  have  a  law  still,  Catiline, 
for  thee.  Think  not  that  we  are  powerless  becaase  forbeaHng. 
We  have  a  decree — ^thoagh  it  rests  among  onr  archives  like  a 
sword  in  its  scabbard — a  decree  by  which  thy  iife  would  be 
made  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  crimes.  And,  sboald  I  order 
thee  to  be  instantly  seized  and  put  to  death.  I  make  just  don bt 
whether  ail  good  men  would  not  think  it  done  rather  too  late, 
than  any  man  too  cruelly.  But,  for  good  reasons,  I  will  yet 
defer  tlie  blow,  loner  since  deserved.  Then  will  T  doom  thee, 
when  no  nnm  is  found  so  lost,  so  wicked,  nay,  so  like  thyself, 
but  shall  confess  that  it  was  justly  dealt.  While  there  is  one 
man  that  dares  d  f  Mui  thee,  live  I  But  thou  shalt  live  so  beset, 
so  surrounded,  so  scruLiuized,  by  the  viunlant  guards  that  I 
have  placed  around  thee,  that  thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot  against 
the  Kepublic  without  my  knowledge.  There  shall  be  eyes  to 
detect  thy  slightest  movement,  and  ears  to  catch  thy  wariest 
whisper,  of  which  thou  shalt  not  dream.  The  darkness  of 
night  shall  not  cover  thy  treason — the  walls  of  privacy  shall 
not  stifle  its  voice.  Baffled  on  all  sides,  thy  most  secret  coun- 
sels clear  as  noonday,  what  canst  thon  now  have  in  view? 
Proceed,  plot,  conspire,  as  thou  wilt ;  there  is  nothing  yon  can 
contrive,  nothing  yon  can  propose,  nothing  you  can  attempt, 
which  I  shall  not  know,  hear,  and  promptly  understand.  Thou 
sbalt  soon  be  made  aware  that  I  am  even  more  active  in  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  of  the  State,  than  thou  in  plotting 
its  destruction  1 

First  Oration. 


EXPULSION  OF  CAT! LINE  FROM  ROME. 

At  length,  Romans,  wc  are  rid  of  Catiline  I  We  have  driven 
him  forth,  drunk  with  fury,  breathing  mischief,  threatening  to 
revisit  ns  with  fire  and  sword.  He  is  gone ;  he  is  fled ;  he  has 
escaped ;  he  has  broken  away.  No  longer,  within  the  very  walls 
of  the  city,  shall  he  plot  her  ruin.  We  have  forced  him  from 
38 
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secret  plots  into  0[)cu  rebellion.  The  barl  ciii/.m  is  now  the 
avow».Ml  traiior.  His  flight  is  the  coiilV.^sion  of  his  treason  I 
Would  li  at  his  attenthmts  had  not  been  so  few  I  Be  speedy, 
ye  cuiiijuuiiutis  of  his  dissolute  pleasures;  be  speedy,  and  you 
may  overtake  him  before  night,  on  the  Aureliau  road.  Let  him 
nat  languish,  deprived  of  your  society.  Haste  to  join  the  eon« 
genial  crew  tliat  compose  his  army  ;  his  army,  I  say — for  who 
doubts  that  the  army  uoder  Manilas  expect  Catiline  for  their 
leader  t  And  sach  an  army !  Outcasts  from  honor,  and  fugi- 
tives  from  debt ;  gamblers  and  felons;  miscreants,  whose  dreams 
are  of  rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration  1 

Against  these  gallant  troops  of  your  adversary,  prepare,  O 
Horaans,  your  garrisons  and  armies ;  and  Grst  to  that  maimed 
and  battered  gladiator  oppose  your  consuls  and  generals  ;  next, 
against  that  misenible,  outcast  horde,  lead  forth  the  strength 
and  flower  of  uH  Italy!  On  the  one  side,  chastity  contends; 
on  the  other  wantonness ;  here  purity,  there  pollution ;  here 
integrity,  there  treachery  ;  here  piety,  there  profanencss;  liero 
constancy,  there  rage;  here  honesty,  there  baseness  ;  litre  con- 
tinence, there  lust;  in  short,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude, 
prudence,  struggle  with  iniquity,  lu.\ury,  cowardice,  rat^huess ; 
eTery  virtue  with  efery  Tice ;  and,  lastly,  the  contest  lies  be- 
tween well-grounded  hope  and  absolute  despair.  In  such  a  con* 
flict,  were  even  human  aid  to  fail,  would  not  the  immortal  gods 
empower  such  conspicuous  virtue  to  triumph  over  such  com- 
plicated vice  ? 

Second  Oration* 


7BK  TIRA^jl  PBJSIOBy  VXBBE8,  DKNOUNOSD. 

An  opinion  has  lonsr  ])revailc(l,  fathers,  timt,  in  public  prose- 
colions,  men  of  wealtli,  however  clearly  convicted,  are  always 
safe.  This  opinion,  so  injurious  to  your  order,  so  detrimental 
to  the  State,  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  refute.  A  man  is  on 
trial  before  you  who  is  rich,  and  who  hopes  his  riches  will 
compass  his  acquittal ;  but  whose  life  and  actions  are  his  sufiB- 
cient  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  all  candid  men.  I  speak  of 
Caius  Yerres,  who,  if  he  now  receive  not  the  sentence  his  crimes 
deserve,  it  shall  not  be  through  the  lack  of  a  criminal  or  of  a 
prosecutor,  but  through  the  failure  of  the  ministers  of  justice 
to  do  their  duty.  Passing  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of 
bis  youth,  what  does  the  quaistorship  of  Yerres  exhibit  but 
one  continued  scene  of  villanies  t   The  public  treasure  squan- 
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dcnnl,  a  consul  strippcMl  and  iK'trnycd,  an  army  dtsc rtrfl  and 
reilu(-'i'(l  to  want,  a  |»roviiicL'  I'uUhed,  the  fivil  and  r*.'li;rion8 
rights  nf  a  peo|ile  tramplfd  on  I  But  1m<  i  ; '  toiship  in  Sicily 
has  crowned  his  caroer  of  wickedness,  and  cuiii[»k*ted  the  last- 
ing inonuracnt  of  Ids  infamy.  II is  decisions  liave  violated  all 
law,  all  precedent,  all  right.  His  extortions  from  the  indus- 
trioQS  poor  have  been  bejood  compatation.  Oar  most  faithfnl 
allies  have  been  treated  as  enemies.  Roman  citizens  have,  lilce 
slares,  been  pot  to  death  with  tortares.  Men  the  mo^  worthy 
have  been  condemned  and  banished  without  a  hearing,  while 
the  most  atrocioas  criminals  have,  with  roonej,  purchased  ex- 
emption from  the  punishment  doe  to  their  guilt 

I  a^k  now,  Ycrres,  what  have  you  to  advance  against  these 
charges  ?  Art  thoa  not  the  tyrant  praetor,  who,  at  no  greater 
distance  than  Sicily,  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coast,  dared  to 
put  to  an  infamons  death,  on  the  cross,  that  ill-fatrd  and  inno- 
cent citizen,  Publius  Gavins  Cosanns  ?  And  what  was  Ids 
offence?  Tie  had  declared  his  intention  of  a]tjiealinrr  to  the 
jnstice  of  his  country  against  your  brntal  por.^t'cutions !  f'or 
this,  when  about  to  embark  for  home,  he  was  seized,  brought 
before  you,  charged  with  being  a  spy,  scourged  and  tortured. 
In  vain  did  he  exclaim:  "I  am  a  Roman  citizen  I  I  have 
served  under  Lucius  Pretius^  who  is  now  at  Panormus,  and 
who  will  attest  my  innocence  I'*  Deaf  to  all  remonstrance, 
remorseless,  thirsting  for  innocent  blood,  you  ordered  the 
savage  punishment  to  be  inflicted  I  While  the  sacred  words, 
"  I  am  a  Roman  citizen,"  were  on  his  lips — words  which,  in 
the  remotest  regions,  are  a  passport  to  protection — yon  ordered 
him  to  death,  to  a  death  upon  the  cross ! 

O  liberty  I  O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman  ear! 
O  sacred  privilege  of  lloman  citizenship  I  once  sacred — now 
trampled  on  !  Is  it  come  to  this  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magis- 
trate— a  governor,  who  holds  his  whole  power  of  the  Konian 
p(«()[)le — in  a  lloman  province,  within  sii^Hjt  of  Italy,  bind, 
scourge,  torture,  and  |)Ut  to  an  infamons  death,  a  Roman  citi- 
zen ?  Shall  neither  tlie  cries  of  ifui  K  ence  expirinji;  in  agony, 
the  tearvS  of  pitying  spectators,  tlie  majesty  of  the  llomau  com- 
monwealth, nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  his  country,  restrain 
the  merciless  monster,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  his  riches, 
etrikes  at  the  very  root  of  liberty,  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance  ? 
And  shall  this  man  escape?  Fathers,  It  must  not  bel  It 
must  not  be,  unless  you  would  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  social  safety,  strangle  justice,  and  call  down  anarchy,  mas- 
sacre, and  ruin  on  the  common  wealth. 

Oration  against  Verrt*, 
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ADYANTAQES  OF  AQS.< 

Indeed,  old  age  is  80  far  from  being  necessarily  a  state  of 
languor  and  inactivity,  that  it  generally  continaes  to  exert  itself 
in  that  sort  of  occnpation  which  was  the  favorite  object  of  its 
pursuit  in  more  vigorous  years.  I  will  add,  that  in-tances 
might  be  produced  of  men  who,  in  ttiis  period  of  life,  have 
successfully  applied  themselves  even  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
art  or  science  to  wbicli  they  were  before  entirely  strangers. 
Thus  Solon  in  one  of  his  poems,  writ  ten  when  he  was  ndvanced 
in  years,  irlorir.s  that  "he  learnt  something  every  day  lie  lived."-' 
And  old  as  1  myself  am,  it  is  but  lately  that  I  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language;  to  which  I  applied  with 
the  more  zeal  and  diligence,  as  I  hnd  long  entertained  an 
eornest  desire  of  becoiuiuLr  jic<|uainted  with  the  wriiiiiL^s  and 
characters  of  tliose  excelhiuL  men,  to  whose  e.\unipjes  I  have 
occasionally  appealed  in  the  course  of  our. present  conversa- 
tion. Thns  Socrates,  too,  in  his  old  age,  learnt  to  play  upon 
the  lyre ;  an  art  which  the  ancients  did  not  deem  unworthy  of 
their  application.  If  I  have  not  followed  the  philosopher's 
example  in  this  instance  (which,  indeed,  I  very  much  regret), 
I  have  spared,  however,  no  pains  to  make  myself  master  of 
the  Greek  language  and  learning. 

Inestimable,  too,  are  the  advantages  of  old  age,  if  we  con- 
template it  in  anotlier  point  of  view  ;  if  we  consider  it  as  de- 
livering US  from  the  tyranny  of  lust  and  ambition  ;  from  the 
angry  and  contentious  papsions ;  from  every  inordinate  and 
irrational  desire;  in  a  w«>r(l,  as  teaehing  us  to  retire  within 
our*-Tlves,  and  look  for  happiness  in  our  own  bosuni.s.    If  to 

*  This  extrnct,  nod  the  two  following,  are  taken  from  his  Ctiio,  or  an 
Rtaff  oti  Old  Age,.  The  chief  speaker  is  the  vonernblo  Cato,  ami  tli<'  |>t  r- 
tons  whnm  he  addrepse*  nrr  Scipio,  ihe  son  of  the  c.  le1'rnt<  I  Pauluj'  J'.mi- 
liaa,  and  Ltelius,  the  son  ot  CaIus  I^cdUus,  the  friend  and  companion  ot  P. 
Cornelius  Soi|>io  AfrioanuB. 

'  Solon  wn?  n  poet,  a?  well  ns  a  lefri-lntnr.  In  the  cnrlior  pnt  l  of  hi-  Hfo 
he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  mase  to  the  tender  pa9«ioOi  but,  ns  nutre  sober 
yeiiri  ndTiiiieed,  fait  oompoeitionB  took  a  f^raver  tarn.  Aooordingly,  ha  not 
only  puViIished  several  didactic  and  political  poauai  but  also  drew  up  a  eya- 
tt'in  d"  lii^  Inwg  in  metre.  The  truth  is,  the  human  mind  in  np^er  sttitiiniary ; 
when  it  is  not  progrei.«ivc,  it  ia  ueeefssarily  retrograde.  Jle  who  imagine?,  at 
any  period  of  hit  life,  that  ha  ean  advance  no  farther  in  mora  I  or  Intelleetiial 
impriivpmfntc.  is  little  nrqiiniTited  tvith  the  extent  of  In?  <>\\x\  j^invn?  ng 
the  anuient  vojagcr  wu«  vriiU  that  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  who  supposed 
ha  bad  araotad  pillars  at  the  and  of  tba  world,  whan  ba  bad  only  left  * 
aoanmant  bow  unoh  fkrihar  ba  might  bare  proesaded. 
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these  moral  benefits  natnrnllr  rcsuUinp^  from  length  of  days, 
he  added  that  sweet  footl  of  the  mind  which  is  p-ntlicred  in  the 
fields  of  science,  I  know  not  any  season  of  life  that  is  passed 
more  agreeably  than  the  leorned  leisure  of  a  Tirtaoas  old  age. 


ON  THE  IMMOaXALlTV  OF  THE  SOUL. 

And  now,  among  the  different  sentiments  of  the  philosophers 
concertiing  the  conseqneDeea  of  our  final  dissolation,  may  I 
not  Tentnre  to  declare  tnj  own  ?  and  tbe  rather,  as  the  nearer 
death  advances  towards  me,  the  more  clearly  I  seem  to  discern 
its  real  natare. 

I  am  well  convinced,  then,  that  my  dear  departed  friends, 
your  two  illastrious  fathers,^  are  so  far  from  having  ceased  to 
live,  that  the  state  they  now  enjoy  can  alone  with  propriety  be 
called  l(fe.   The  soul,  during  her  confinement  within  this  prison 

of  the  body,  is  doomed  by  fate  to  undergo  a  severe  penance; 
for  her  native  seat  is  in  heaven,  and  it  is  with  reluctance  that 
she  is  forced  down  from  those  celestial  mansions  into  these 
lower  regions,  where  all  isforei*!:n  and  repugnant  to  her  divine 
nature.  Uut  the  gods,  I  am  persuaded,  have  thus  widely  dis- 
seminated immortal  spirits,  and  clothed  them  with  human 
bodies,  that  there  might  be  a  race  of  iiiU  liigcut  creatures,  not 
only  to  have  dominion  over  this  our  earth,  but  to  contemplate 
tbe  host  of  heaven,  and  imitate  in  their  moral  coudnct  the  same 
beautiful  order  and  uniformity  so  conspicnons  in  those  splendid 
orbs.  This  opinion  I  am  induced  to  embrace,  not  only  as 
agreeable  to  the  best  dedoctions  of  reason,  but  in  Just  defer- 
ence,  also,  to  the  authority  of  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
philosophers.  And  1  am  farther  confirmed  in  my  belief  of  the 
souPs  immortality,  by  the  discourse  which  Socrates — whom  the 
oracle  of  Ai^ollo  pronounced  to  be  the  wisest  of  men — held 
upon  this  subject  just  before  his  death.  In  a  word,  when  I 
consider  the  faculties  with  which  the  human  mind  is  cndncd; 
its  amazin^r  celerity ;  its  wonderful  power  iu  recollecting  jm-t 
events,  and  sauacily  in  discerning  future;  together  with  its 
numberless  dibcoveries  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences,  I  feel  a 
conscious  conviction  that  this  active,  comprehensive  ]ii  iiiciple 
cannot  possibly  be  of  a  mt>i  t.il  nature.  And  as  this  unceasing 
activity  of  the  soul  derives  its  energy  from  its  own  intrinsic 
and  essential  powers,  without  receiving  it  from  any  foreign  or 

'  6««  not*  on  preceding  piige. 
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external  impulse,  it  neeessarily  fallows  (as  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose the  soul  would  dost  rt  iisclf)  tbnt  tliis-  notivity  must  con- 
tinue forever.  But  fnrllM  r;  as  ihe  soul  is  evidently  a  simple, 
unc()Ui(>uunded  substance,  without  any  difs^^iruilar  parts  or 
liettToueneous  mixture,  it  cannot,  tliereftire,  be  divided;  cun- 
Beipienlly,  it  cannot  perish.  1  laight  add,  that  the  facility  and 
expedition  with  which  youth  are  taught  to  acquire  numberless 
very  difficnlt  arts,  is  a  strong  presoinption  that  the  soqI  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  portion  of  knowledge  before  it  entered 
into  the  hnroan  form,  and  that  what  seems  to  be  received  from 
instmction  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a  reminiscence  or  recollec- 
tion of  its  former  ideas.   This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Plato. 


OICKBO'S  PBOSPBCTB  OF  A  FUTUBJE  LIFB. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  myself  transported  with  the  most 
ardent  impatience  to  join  the  society  of  my  two  departed  friends, 
your  illustrious  fathers  ;  whose  ehnrncters  T  irroatly  respected, 
and  whose  persons  I  sincerely  loved.  Nor  is  this,  my  earnest 
desire,  contined  to  those  excellent  jiersons  alone  with  \\lioin  I 
was  former! V  conuortrd  •  I  ardentlv  wish  to  visit  also  those 
celebrated  worthies,  oi  whose  honorable  conduct  T  have  heard 
and  read  much,  or  whose  virtues  I  have  niy>(;ir  coninu'morated 
in  some  of  my  writings.*  To  this  glorious  assenibly  I  am 
speedily  advancing,  and  I  would  not  be  turned  back  in  my 
jonmey,  even  upon  the  assured  condition  that  my  youth,  like 
that  of  Pelias,  should  again  be  restored.  The  sincere  truth  is, 
if  some  divinity  wonld  confer  upon  me  a  new  grant  of  my  life, 
and  replace  me  once  more  in  the  cradle,  I  would  utterly,  and 
without  the  least  hesitation,  reject  the  offer;  having  well  nigh 
finished  my  race,  I  have  no  inclination  to  return  to  the  goal. 
For  what  hiis  life  to  recommend  it?  Or  rather,  indeed,  to 
what  evils  does  it  not  expose  ns  ?  But  admit  that  its  satisfac- 
tions are  many,  yet  surely  tlicre  is  a  time  when  we  have  had  a 
sufficient  measure  of  its  enjoyineiiis,  and  may  well  depart  con- 
tented with  onr  share  of  the  feast ;  for  I  mean  not,  in  iniitation 
of  some  very  considerable  philosophers,  to  represent  the  cou- 


*  It  seems  to  havo  strongly  entered  Into  the  expectntiona  of  those  eminent 
ftages  of  nutiquity  who  em)ji  :iiM  i{  the  dootrin*  of  the  .soul's  inniortality.  that 
the  felicity  of  the  next  life  will  partly  arise,  not  only  from  a  renewal  nf  iho«e 
virtuous  connections  which  have  been  formed  in  the  present,  but  from  con- 
verting at  large  with  that  whole  glorious  atsemblj,  whom  the  poet  ba^  fo 
jostlj  broBf  bt  together  in  hia  deiertptioo  of  the  maBaiona  of  the  blett. 
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dition  of  hamnn  nature  as  ft  subject  of  just  lamentation.*  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  f  ir  from  rep^retting  tliat  life  was  bestowed 
upon  me,  as  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  that  T  have  em- 
ployed it  in  sucli  a  inaiiiior  as  not  to  have  lived  in  vain.  In 
sliort,  I  fon-idcr  lliis  world  as  a  pla'^o  whidi  iialuro  never  de- 
sitrned  for  my  permanent  abode  ;  and  I  look  upon  niv  departure 
out  of  it,  not  as  being  driven  from  raj  Labitation,  but  as  leav- 
ing my  inn. 

O  glorious  day  I  when  I  shall  retire  from  this  low  and  sordid 
scene,  to  associate  with  the  divine  assembly  of  departed  spirits  I 
Thus  to  think,  and  thus  to  act,  has  rendered  mj  old  age  not 
only  no  inconvenient  state  to  me,  but  even  an  agreeable  one. 
And  after  all,  sbonld  this,  my  firm  persnasion  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality, prove  to  be  a  mere  delusion,  it  is  at  least  a  pleasing 
delusion,  and  I  will  cherish  it  to  my  latest  breath.* 


THE  NSOESSIIT  OF  A  VBIXND. 

Good  gods  !  is  there  a  man  npon  the  face  of  il*  earth,  who 
would  deliberately  accept  of  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  affluence 

this  world  can  bestow^  if  offered  to  him  upon  the  severe  terms 
of  his  being  unconnected  with  a  sinirle  mortal  whom  he  ronld 
love,  or  by  wliora  he  should  be  beloved?  This  would  be  to 
lead  the  wretched  life  of  a  detested  tyrant,  wlio,  amidst  perpe- 
tual suspicions  and  alarms,  passes  his  miserable  days  a  stranger 


*  Philosophy  can  never  bo  employed  in  an  uQjco  more  unsuitable  to  her 
proper  character  and  Amotions,  than  in  setting  forth  .such  reproMntaiiona  of 
bnmnn  life  a§  tend  to  pnt  mankind  out  of  humor  with  their  present  beinf;; 
and  jet  into  Ibis  ui\wortby  service  some  eminent  moraltata,  both  anoient  and 
modern,  have  not  sorapled  to  eompel  her!  The  genome  efTeote  of  trne  wis- 
(lorn  nm]  knowledge  are  altogether  of  a  different  complexion  ;  ns  those  spcoii- 
iative  writers  whose  studies  and  talent!<  have  qualified  them  for  taking  the 
most  accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
hare  found  the  reilllt  of  their  inquiries  terminate  in  the  strongest  motiTOil 
for  a  grateful  acquip«rpn'«e  in  the  beneficent  ndminis^tration  of  providence. 

The  truth  is,  the  yiatural  «vU»  of  life  are  but  few  and  iooonsiderable  when 
compared  with  those  whieh  are  of  man's  own  prodnetion.   Pain  and  disease* 
which  now  make  such  a  v.iri.  ty  '>f  'liv  ri'lfnl  nrtirl^?  in  cv**ry  r^stimate  of 
human  calamities,  would  scarcely  appear  to  exi^t,  if  the  contributions  of  vice  , 
and  Inxnry  were  fairly  snhtraeted  from  the  aeeoQnt.~Afs/molA. 

Thii»  essay,  writkm  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  altB'tst  the  yerj 
last  net  he  oxerted  in  his  ]>hil(>sopliit'al  oharaetf-r.  mny  be  conisidercd  ns  an 
explicit  and  unamV)iguou<t  profession  of  bis  bcliet  ot  the  souTsi  sfpnraif  oxist- 
Onoe  in  a  future  state.  And  if,  after  so  posltire  a  declaration  of  bis  boing; 
oonvinced  of  the  truth  of  tlii-;  important  doptrinc.  the  sincerity  of  his  fMith 
might  nevertheless  be  called  in  question,  hard  indeed  would  he  have  found 
the  laak  to  give  hli  inqntdtort  satisfaction. — JUSr/moeA. 
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to  every  teiider  sentiment,  and  utterly  preelu(icc]  from  the  heart- 
felt salifiructidiis  of  friL'iid.ship.  For  who  cuu  luve  the  man  he 
fears?  or  liuw  can  afl'ection  dwell  with  a  consciousness  of  being 
feared?  lie  may  be  flattered,  indeed,  by  his  iuUowers  with  the 
specioas  semblance  of  personal  attachment :  but  whenever  he 
falls  (and  manj  instances  there  are  of  such  a  reverse  uf  fortuue) 
it  will  appear  how  totally  destitnte  be  stood  of  e?ery  genuine 
fHend.  Accordingly  it  is  reported  that  Tarquin  ased  to  say, 
in  his  exile,  that  "  his  misfortunes  had  taogbt  him  to  discern 
his  real  from  his  pretended  friends,  as  it  was  now  no  longer  in 
his  power  to  make  cither  of  them  any  retnma"  I  should  unch 
wonder,  however,  if,  with  a  temper  so  insolent  and  ferocions, 
he  ever  had  a  sincere  friend. 


THE  OFFI0£S  OF  FEl£^DbUIP. 

The  ofTiccf?  of  friendship  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such  dif- 
ferent kiiid.-^,  ihat  many  little  distrusts  may  arise  in  the  exercise 
of  theui,  which  a  man  of  true  good  sense  will  either  avoid, 
extenoate,  or  be  contented  to  bear,  as  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  may  render  most  expedient.  Bnt  there  is 
one  particalar  duty  which  may  frequently  occur,  and  which  he 
will  at  all  hazards  of  oflfence  discharge ;  as  it  is  ne?er  to  be 
superseded  consistently  with  the  truth  and  fidelity  be  owes  to 
the  connection  ;  I  mean  the  duty  of  admonishing,  and  eren 
reproving,  his  friend  :  an  office  which,  whenever  it  is  affection- 
ately exercised,  should  be  kindly  received.  It  most  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  remark  of  my  dramatic  friend  is  too 
frequently  verified,  who  oljserves  in  his  Andria,  that  "otisc- 
((uionsnes^  conciliates  friends,  but  truth  creates  enemies." 
AVhen  truth  jiroves  the  bane  of  friendship,  we  may  have  reason, 
indecfi,  to  be  sorry  for  the  unnatural  conNt'ijuence ;  but  we 
should  have  cause  to  be  more  sorry,  if  we  suffered  a  friend,  by 
a  culpable  indulgence,  to  expose  his  character  to  just  reproach. 
Upon  these  delicate  occasions,  however,  we  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  deliver  onr  ad?ice,  or  reproof,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  acrimony  or  insult.  Let  onr  ohsequiouinen  (to 
rei)eat  the  significant  expression  of  Terence)  extend  as  far  as 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  the  rules  of  good  breeding  require ; 
but  far  let  it  be  from  seducing  us  to  flatter  either  Wee  or  mis* 
conduct:  a  meanness  unwortliy,  not  only  of  every  man  who 
claims  to  himself  the  title  of  friend,  but  of  every  liberal  and 
ingenuous  mind    Shall  we  live  with  a  friend,  upon  the  same 
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cautions  terms  wc  must  submit  to  live  with  a  tyrant  ?  Despe- 
rate indeed  niubt  tlirit  man's  moral  disorders  be,  who  shnts  his 
ears  to  the  voice  of  truth,  when  delivered  by  a  sineere  and 
afVeet  ionate  monitor !  It  was  a  snyinir  of  Cato  (and  he  had 
many  that  well  deserve  to  lie  remembered)  that  "some  men 
were  mure  obliged  to  their  inveterate  enemies,  than  to  their 
complaisant  friends;  as  they  frequently  heard  the  truth  from 
the  one,  but  never  from  the  other."  In  short,  the  great  ab- 
surdity is,  that  men  are  apt,  in  the  instances  under  considera- 
tion, to  direct  both  their  dislike  and  their  approbation  to  the 
wrong  object.  They  hate  the  admonition,  and  lo?e  the  vice : 
whereas  they  onght,  on  the  contrary,  to  hate  the  vice,  and  love 
the  admonition. 


VIRTUS  TO  BE  LOVED  AND  SOUGHT  TOR  ITSELF. 

That  everything  which  is  honorable  is  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  is  an  opinion  common  to  us  with  many  other  schools 
of  philosophers.  For,  except  the  three  sects  which  exehidc 
virtue  from  the  chief  crood,  this  opinion  must  be  maintained  by 
all  philosojdiers,  and  above  all  by  us,  who  do  not  rank  any- 
thing whatever  among  goods  except  what  is  hunorable.  But 
the  defence  of  this  opinion  is  very  easy  and  simple  indeed  ;  for 
who  is  there,  or  who  ever  was  there,  of  such  violent  avarice,  or 
of  snch  unbridled  desires  as  not  infinitely  to  prefer  that  any- 
thing which  he  wishes  to  acqnire,  even  at  the  expense  of  any 
conceivable  wickedness,  should  come  into  his  power  withont 
crime  (even  though  he  had  a  prospect  of  perfect  impunity), 
than  through  crime  f  and  what  utility,  or  what  personal  ad- 
vantage do  we  hope  for,  when  we  are  anxions  to  know  wliether 
those  bodies  are  moving  whose  movements  are  concealed  from 
us.  and  owing  to  what  causes  they  revolve  through  the  heavens? 
And  who  is  there  that  lives  according  to  such  clownish  maxims, 
or  who  has  so  rigorously  hardened  himself  airainst  the  study  of 
rinMirc^  as  to  be  averse  to  things  worthy  of  heinir  understood, 
and  Lu  be  iudilferent  to  and  disregard  such  knowledire,  merely 
bpcnuse  there  is  no  exact  usefulness  or  pleasure  likely  to  result 
from  it?  Ur,  who  is  there  who — when  he  comes  to  know  the 
exploits,  and  sayings,  and  wise  coi^nscls  of  our  forefathers,  of 
the  Africani,  or  of  that  ancestor  of  mine  whom  you  are  always 
talking  of,  and  of  other  brave  men,  and  citizens  of  pre-eminent 
virtue — does  not  feel  his  mind  affected  with  pleasure?  and  who 
that  hss  been  brought  np  in  a  respectable  family,  and  educated 
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u  becomes  a  freeman,  is  not  offended  with  baseneBs  as  snch, 
tboogh  it  may  not  be  lilcely  to  injure  bim  personal! j?  Who 
can  keep  bis  eqnanimitv  while  looking  on  a  man  who,  he  thinks, 
lifes  in  an  impnre  and  wicked  manner?  Who  does  not  hate 
sordid,  fickle,  unstable,  worthless  men  ?  But  what  shall  we  be 
able  to  say  (if  we  do  not  lay  it  down  that  baseness  is  to  be 
nvoided  for  its  own  Fake)  is  the  reason  why  rnen  do  not  seek 
darkness  and  solitude,  and  then  <s'\\('  the  rein  to  every  j)0s<<ible 
infamy,  except  that  baseness  of  itself  detectR  them  by  reason  of 
its  own  intrinsic  fotilncss?  Innunieraljle  arguments  may  be 
brought  forward  to  support  this  opinion  ;  l»ut  it  is  ueedleas, 
for  there  is  nothiner  which  can  be  less  a  matter  of  doubt  than 
lhai  what  is  honorable  ought  to  be  sought  lor  its  own  sake ;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  what  is  disgraceful  onght  to  be  avoided. 

Bat  after  that  point  is  established,  which  we  hare  previously 
mentioned,  that  what  is  honorable  is  the  sole  good ;  it  must 
ttnayoidably  be  understood  that  that  which  is  honorable,  is  to 
be  Ta]ned  more  highly  than  those  intermediate  goods  which  we 
derive  from  it.  But  when  we  say  that  folly,  and  rashness,  and 
injustice,  and  intemperance  are  to  be  avoided  on  account  of 
those  things  which  result  from  them,  we  do  not  speak  in  snch 
a  manner  that  our  language  is  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion which  has  been  laid  down,  that  that  alone  is  e?ii  which  is 
dishonorable. 

De  Ftiiibus. 

TH£  LOVE  OF  KNOWLEDOE  INNATE. 

So  vehement  a  love  of  knowledge  and  science  is  innate  in 
us,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  nature  of  man  is  drawn  to 
them  without  being  attracted  by  any  external  gain.  Do  we 
not  see  how  boys  cannot  be  deterred  even  by  stripes  from  the 
consideration  and  investigation  of  such  and  such  things  f  How, 
though  they  may  be  beaten,  they  still  pursue  their  inquiries, 
and  rejoice  in  having  acquired  some  knowledge?  How  they 
delight  in  telling  others  what  they  have  learnt?  How  they  are 
attracted  by  processions,  and  games,  and  spectacles  of  that 
kind,  and  will  endure  even  hunger  and  thirst  for  such  an 
object?  Can  T  Rny  no  more?  i)o  we  not  see  those  who  are 
fond  of  liberal  studies  an<l  nrts  reirard  !ieither  their  health  nor 
their  e^t-ite;  and  endure  eTerything  heenn^o  tln-y  are  charmed 
with  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  knowledge  and  sci«>nrp;  and  that 
thev  put  the  pleasures  which  they  derive. from  learning  in  the 
scale  uguiusL  ihc  grcalcijL  cure  and  labor  i!*    And  Homer  him- 
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self  appears  to  ino  to  biwe  had  some  >ncli  feeling  as  this,  which 
he  has  ilcYelui>ed  in  what  he  has  said  about  the  sonprs  of  the 
Sirens :  for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to 
allraet  those  who  were  sailing  by  wiLh  the  sweetness  of  their 
voices,  or  with  auj  novelty  or  variety  in  their  §ong,  but  the 
profeasiOD  which  they  made  of  possessiug  great  knowledge ;  bo 
that  men  dang  to  their  rocks  from  a  desire  of  learning.  For 
thns  they  invite  Ulysses  (for  I  have  translated  several  passages 
of  Homer,  and  this  among  them) : — 

Oh  stay,  0  pride  of  Greece  I  Ulysses,  stay ! 
Oh,  ceai)e  thy  eonrae,  and  listen  to  onr  lay ! 
BlttBt  is  the  man  ordalnM  onr  voice  to  hear : 

Our  8ong  instrncts  the  soul  an<l  cliarras  the  ear. 
Appmnch,  tliy  soul  shall  into  raptures  rise; 
Api^ioacli,  and  learu  new  wisdom  from  the  wise. 
We  know  whatever  the  klngti  of  mighty  name 
Achieved  at  Ilium  in  the  field  of  fame  ; 
Whate'er  betipnth  the  sun's  bright  journey  lies — 
Oh  stay,  and  learn  new  wisdom  from  the  wise.' 

Homer  saw  that  the  story  wonld  not  be  probable  if  be 

represented  so  ^reat  a  man  as  caught  by  mere  songs ;  so  they 
promise  him  knowledge,  which  it  was  not  strange  that  a  man 
desirous  of  wisdom  should  consider  dearer  than  bis  country. 
And,  indeed,  to  wish  to  know  everything  of  every  kind,  is 
natural  to  the  curious;  but,  to  be  attracted  by  the  coutcm- 
platiou  of  greater  ol>jects,  to  entertain  a  general  desire  for 
kuowledue,  ouprht  to  be  considered  a  pruof  uf  a  c^reat  man. 

"What  ardor  for  study  do  you  not  supi)Ose  there  must  have 
been  in  Archiuiedes,  who  was  so  oecupied  in  ilrawing  some 
niatheiaaiieal  firrnres  in  the  sand,  that  he  was  not  avvure  that 
his  city  was  Uikeji  '/  And  what  a  mighty  genius  was  that  of 
Aristoxeuus,  which,  we  see,  was  devoted  to  music?  What 
fondness,  too,  for  study,  mnst  hare  inspired  Aristophanes,  to 
dedicate  his  whole  life  to  literature !  What  shall  we  say  of 
Pythagoras?  Why  should  I  speak  of  Plato  and  of  Dcmocritus, 
by  whom,  we  see,  that  the  most  distant  countries  were  travelled 
o?er,  on  account  of  their  desire  for  learning  f  And  those  who 
are  blind  to  this  have  never  lo?ed  anything  very  worthy  of 
being  known.  And  here  I  may  say,  that  those  who  say  that 
those  studies  which  1  iiave  mentioned  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  do  not  understand  that  they 
are  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  because  the  mind  is  delighted 


*  I'u^ti'a  llumer,  OJye.  xli.  2ol. 
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by  llit'in,  wilhout  tlic  interruption  of  any  ideas  of  ntility,  and 
rrj?)i(M'S  in  the  more  fact  of  kuowliMliz-c,  even  tlionirh  it  may 
])()ssiljly  produce  inconvenionco.  lint  why  need  we  seek  lor 
more  instances  to  prove  what  is  so  evident?  For  let  us  exa- 
mine our  own  selTes,  and  inquire  how  the  niotious  of  the  stars, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  all  those  things  which  are  hidden  from  ns  by  the 
obscnrity  of  natare,  affect  ns ;  and  why  history,  which  we  are 
accastomed  to  trace  back  as  far  as  possible,  delights  as ;  in  the 
investigation  of  which  we  go  over  again  all  that  has  been  omitted, 
and  follow  up  ull  that  we  have  began.  Nor,  indeed,  am  I 
ignorant  that  tliere  is  a  use,  nnd  not  merely  pleasure,  in  his- 
tory. Wliat,  however,  will  be  snid,  with  reference  to  our 
readino;  with  plensnre  imaginary  fables,  from  which  no  utility 
can  possibly  be  derived  ?  Or  to  our  wishing  that  the  names 
of  those  who  have  performed  any  great  exploits,  and  their 
family,  and  their  country,  and  many  circumstances  bcftides, 
which  are  not  at  all  necessary,  should  be  known  to  ns?  How 
sliall  we  explain  the  fact,  that  men  of  the  lowest  rank,  who  liave 
no  hope  of  ever  performing  great  deeds  themselves,  anisaiis  in 
short,  are  fond  of  history;  and  that  we  may  see  that  those  per- 
sons also  are  especially  fond  of  hearing  and  reading  of  great 
achievements,  who  are  removed  from  all  hope  of  ever  perform- 
ing any,  being  worn  ont  with  old  age  ?  It  mast,  therefore,  be 
understood,  that  the  allarements  are  in  the  things  themselves 
which  are  learnt  and  known,  and  that  it  is  they  themselves 
which  excite  os  to  learning  and  to  the  acqnisition  of  informa- 
tion. 

DEATH  NO  EVIL. 

Death,  which  threatens  us  daily  from  a  thousand  accidents, 
and  which,  by  reason  of  the  sliortness  of  life,  can  never  be  far 
oir,  docs  not  deter  a  wise  maii  from  making  such  pruvisioa  for 
his  country  and  his  family,  as  he  hopes  may  last  forever;  and 
from  regarding  posterity,  of  which  he  can  never  have  any  real 
perception,  as  belonging  to  himself.  Wherefore  a  man  may 
act  for  eternity,  even  though  he  be  persuaded  that  his  sonl  is 
mortal ;  not,  indeed,  from  a  desire  of  glory,  which  he  will  be 
insensible  of,  but  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  which  glory  will 
inevitably  attend,  thongh  that  is  not  his  object  The  process, 
indeed,  of  nature  is  this ;  that  just  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
birth  was  the  beginning  of  things  with  us,  so  death  will  be  the 
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end ;  and  as  we  were  no  ways  concerned  with  anytlnnfi:  before 
we  were  born,  so  neither  shall  we  be  after  we  are  dead ;  and 
ill  this  fstate  of  thirifrs  whcrf  ran  the  evil  be?  since  deatli  lias 
lit)  coimeotion  with  either  the  livinc^  or  the  dead  ;  tlic  one  have 
110  existence  at  all,  the  other  are  not  yet  atTeeteii  hy  it. 

Away,  then,  wiili  those  follies  which  are  little  better  than 
the  old  woiuau's  dreams,  such  as  that  it  is  miseralfle  to  die  he- 
fore  our  time.  AVhat  time  do  yon  mean  ?  That  of  nature  ? 
But  she  has  only  lent  you  life,  as  she  mi^^ht  lend  you  money, 
without  fixing  any  certain  time  for  its  repayment.  Have  you 
any  grounds  of  complainti  then,  that  she  recalls  it  at  her  plea- 
sure f  for  yon  received  it  on  these  terms.  They  that  complain 
thnsi  allow,  that  if  a  yonng  child  die8«  the  snrrivors  onght  to 
bear  his  loss  with  eqnanimitj ;  that  if  an  infant  in  the  cradle 
dies,  they  ought  not  even  to  utter  a  complaint;  and  yet  nature 
has  been  more  severe  with  them  in  demanding  back  what  she 
gave.  They  answer  by  saying-,  that  such  have  not  tasted  the 
sweets  of  life ;  while  the  other  had  begun  to  conceive  hopes  of 
great  happiness,  and  indeed  had  bop^iH)  to  realize  them,  ^fcn 
judge  better  in  other  things,  and  allow  a  ]  irt  to  be  preferal)le 
to  none;  why  do  they  not  admit  the  same  estimate  in  life? 
Though  Callimai'luis  does  not  speak  amiss  in  saying,  that  more 
tears  had  flowed  from  Priam  than  his  son  ;  yet  they  are  thought 
happier  who  die  after  they  have  reached  old  age.  It  would  1)6 
hard  to  say  why;  for  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  one,  if  a 
longer  life  were  granted  to  him,  would  find  it  happier.  There 
is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  a  man  than  prudence,  which  old 
age  most  certainly  bestows  on  a  man,  though  it  may  strip  him 
of  everything  else ;  but  what  age  is  longf  or  what  is  there  at 
all  long  to  a  man  f   Does  not 

Old  ago,  though  unregarded,  still  attend 

On  ohildhood*8  pastimes,  as  tlie  cares  of  men  f 

But  bccansc  there  is  nothing  beyond  old  age,  wc  call  that  long; 
all  these  things  arc  said  to  be  long  or  short,  according  to  tlie 
proportion  of  time  they  were  given  us  for.  Aristotle  saith, 
there  is  a  iNimi  of  insect  near  the  river  llypanis,  which  runs 
from  a  certain  part  of  Europe  into  the  Pontns,  w  hose  life  con- 
sistii  but  uf  one  day;  those  that  die  at  the  eiglith  hour,  die  in 
full  age;  those  who  die  when  the  suu  sets  are  very  old,  espe- 
cially when  the  days  are  at  the  longest.  Compare  our  longest 
life  with  eternity,  and  we  shall  be  found  almost  as  short-lived 
as  those  little  animals. 
Let  us,  then,  despise  all  these  foUies^for  what  softer  name 
34 
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can  T  ffive  to  siicli  levititij? — nnd  let  us  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  liujipiae.ss  in  ihc  strcngili  inid  jrrcatness  of  our  luiuds,  iu  a 
contempt  and  disregard  of  all  eartlily  things,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  virtoe.  For  at  present  we  are  enervated  by  the 
softness  of  oar  imaginations,  so  that,  should  we  leave  this  world 
before  the  promises  of  oar  fortune- tellers  are  made  good  to  as, 
we  should  think  ourselves  deprived  of  some  great  advalitages, 
and  seem  disappointed  and  forlorn.  Bat  if,  through  life,  we 
are  in  continual  suspense,  still  expecting,  still  desiring,  and  are 
in  continual  pain  and  torture,  good  gods  I  how  pleasant  must 
that  journey  be  which  ends  in  security  and  ease!  How  pleased 
am  I  with  Theramencs  !  of  how  exalted  a  soul  does  he  appear! 
For,  allliough  wo  ih«v*'i-  rend  of  him  without  tears,  yet  that 
illustrious  man  is  nut  to  l>c  lamented  in  liis  dcatli,  who,  when 
he  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  command  of  the  thiily  tyrants, 
drank  ulT,  at  one  draught,  as  if  he  hud  been  thirsty,  the  poisoned 
cup,  and  threw  the  remainder  out  of  it  with  such  force,  that  it 
sounded  as  it  fell;  and  then,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  the  drops, 
he  said,  with  a  smile,  "I  drink  this  to  the  most  excellent  Cri- 
ttas/'  who  had  been  bis  most  bitter  enemy;  for  it  is  customary 
among  the  Greeks,  at  their  banquets,  to  name  the  person  to 
whom  they  intend  to  deliver  the  cup.  This  celebrated  man 
was  pleasant  to  the  Inst,  even  when  he  had  received  the  poison 
into  his  bowels,  and  truly  foretold  the  death  of  that  roan  whom 
he  named  when  he  drank  the  poison,  and  that  death  soon  fol- 
lowed.  Who  that  thinks  death  an  evil,  could  approve  of  the 
evenness  of  temper  in  this  .crrcat  man  at  the  instant  of  djinu  ? 
Socrates  came,  a  few  years  after,  to  the  sumo  prison  and  tlie 
same  cnp,  by  as  j^reat  ini<|uity  on  the  part  of  his  jndu^es  as  the 
tyrants  dispUiyed  when  they  executed  Thoruiuenes.  What  a 
speech  is  that  whicli  Plato  makes  him  deliver  before  his  judged, 
after  they  had  condemned  iuui  lu  death  !^ 


LETTSR  TO  TRBBATltTB. 

[B.  C.  54.1 

I  perceive  by  your  letter,  that  my  friend  Csesar  looks  opon 
you  as  a  most  wonderful  lawyer :  and  are  yon  not  happy  in 
being  thus  placed  in  a  country  whore  you  make  so  considerable 
a  fiirnrc  upon  so  small  a  stock?  l^ut  with  how  much  frroatt  r 
advantage  would  your  noble  talents  have  appeared  had  you 


'  See  pagei  119,  120,  and  121. 
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gone  into  BritaiD?  Undoubtedly  there  would  not  bavc  been 
80  profouod  a  sage  in  the  lavr  throaghoat  all  that  ezteDsive 

island. 

Since  your  epistle  has  provolccd  mc  to  bo  ihu^  jocosc,  T  will 
proceed  in  the  snmo  strain,  and  tell  you  tljore  was  one  part  of 
it  1  could  not  read  without  some  envy.  And  how  indeed  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  I  louiul,  that,  whilst  much  greater  men 
were  in  vain  attempting  to  _L*-et  admittance  to  Ciesar,  you  were 
singled  out  from  the  crowd,  and  even  summoned  to  an  audi- 
ence ?•  But  after  givin<^  me  lui  account  of  afl'airs  which  con- 
ceru  others,  why  were  you  silent  as  to  your  own ;  assured  as 
yoQ  are  that  I  Intemt  mjrself  \u  them  with  as  maeh  zeal  as  if 
they  immediately  related  to  myself?  Accordingly,  as  I  am 
extremely  afraid  yoa  will  have  no  employmerU  to  keep  yon 
warm  in  yonr  winter  quarters,  I  would  by  all  means  advise  yoa 
to  lay  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel.  Both  Mucius  and  Ma- 
nilioB*  hare  givm  their  opinions  to  the  same  purpose;  especially 
as  your  regimentals,  they  apprehend,  will  scarce  be  ready  soon 
enough  to  secure  you  against  the  approaching  cold.  We  hear, 
however,  that  tlierc  has  been  hof  work  in  ynnr  part  of  the 
world  ;  which  somewhat  alarmed  me  for  yonr  safety.  J5nt  I 
comforted  myself  with  con8ideriIl^^  that  you  are  not  altogether 
so  do^jterate  u  soldier  as  you  are  a  lawyer.  It  is  a  wonderful 
cousoiatioa  indeed  to  your  friends,  to  be  assured  that  your 
passions  are  not  an  overmatch  for  your  prudence.  Thus,  as 
mucli  as  1  know  you  love  the  water,*  you  would  not  venture,  I 
find,  to  cross  it  with  Caesar :  and  though  nothing  could  keep 
yon  from  the  combats*  in  Rome,  you  were  much  too  wise,  I 
perceive,  to  attend  them  in  Britain. 

But  pleasantry  apart:  you  know  without  my  telling  yoa, 
with  what  zeal  I  have  recommended  yoa  to  Csesar ;  thongb 


'  Tr.-Vinlin^-,  it  Is  prolijiMc,  lirnl  informed  Cicero,  in  the  letter  to  which 
this  ii  an  answer,  that  he  had  been  summoned  bj  Cmmr  to  attend  him  as 
hb  aaseflMMT  upon  some  trial ;  which  «eem«  to  havo  1«m1  this  author  into  tba 
raiUcrie?  of  ihi^"  .in<I  the  preceding  pa^mgas* 

"  MurMiT<!  nn.l  Moniliiiii,  it  mtt«t  bo  svpposad,  ware  two  lawyan  and  par- 

ticuinr  Iriend^  of  Trebatlug. 
*  The  art  of  awimming  waa  aaonpt  the  namber  of  polfta  axareiMa  in  aneiani 

RoTDt*.  and  estermr-d  n  rorp'^nry  riiiallfi<-jitiiin  for  orcry  pontloman.  It  waa 
indeed  one  of  the  essential  artt»  in  military  dt5ci|)liue,  a«  both  the  toldiors 
and  oflloert  bad  freqnantly  no  otber  maani  of  pnraning  or  ratraattng  from  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  the  Cnmpm  Mnrlius,  a  place  where  the  Roman  youth 
were  taught  the  science  of  arm?,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  ; 
and  they  constantly  finished  their  exercises  of  this  kind,  by  throwing  them* 
iolvcii  into  the  riv.  r. 
'  AUnding  lo  hi«  fondneta  of  tha  gladiaiorial  games. 
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perhaps  you  may  not  be  apprised  that  I  have  freqnently,  as  i 
well  as  warmly,  written  to  him  upon  that  subject.  1  bad  for 
some  time,  indeed,  intermitted  my  solicitations,  as  I  wonid  not 
seem  to  distrust  his  friendship  and  generosity:  however,  I 
thought  proper  in  my  last  to  remind  him  once  more  of  his  pro- 
mise. I  desire  yon  would  let  me  know  what  effect  my  letter  « 
has  produced :  and  at  the  same  time  give  me  a  full  account  of 
everything  that  concerns  you.  For  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  informed  of  the  prospect  and  situation  of  your  affairs; 
as  well  as  how  lonj?  you  imagine  your  absence  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. Be  persuaded,  that  nothing  conld  reconcile  me  to  this 
separation,  but  the  hopes  of  its  proviiiir  to  your  advaiitage. 
In  any  utluT  view  I  should  not  l)e  fo  ifinx  litic  as  not  to  insist 
on  your  return:  as  yon  would  l>e  too  pru  1  nt.  T  dare  say,  to  ^ 
delay  it.  The  truth  is,  one  hour's  gay  or  s  i  i  ik  converfntion 
together,  is  of  more  importance  to  us,  than  all  iho  foes  and  all 
the  friends  that  the  whale  nation  of  (iaul  can  produce.  1  en- 
treat you,  therefore,  to  send  me  an  immediate  account  in  what 
posture  jour  affairs  stand :  and  be  assured,  as  honest  Chremes 
says  to  his  neighbor  in  the  play : — 

Whatever  cares  thy  lali'rinL:  Ixisotii  'virvf*,  t 
My  tonguo  shall  smooth  thum,  or  luy  haucl  relieve. 

Farewell. 

L£XT£a  TO  X£R£NTIA  AND  TULUA. 

Minturna?,  Jan.  th«  25th.    [B.  C.  j.l  ] 

In  ^vhai  iiiaiii.cr  it  may  be  proper  to  disjiose  of  youistlvi'K, 
during  tiie  present  conjnnctnre,  is  a  (pic-slion  which  must  now 
be  decided  by  your  own  judgments  as  much  as  by  mine.  Should 
Caesar  adrnnce  to  Rome  without  committing  hostilities,  yon  «4 
may  certainly  for  the  present  at  least  remain  there  unmolested : 
but  if  this  madman  should  give  up  the  city  to  the  rapine  of  bis 
soldiers,  I  must  donbt  whether  even  Dolabella's  credit  and 
authority  will  be  snfTicient  to  protect  yon.  T  am  under  some  ^ 
apprehension  liisewise,  lest  whilst  you  are  deltberatinir  in  what 
manner  to  act,  you  should  find  yourself  so  surrounded  witli  the 
army  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw,  though  yon  should 
be  ever  so  much  inclined.  The  next  question  is  (and  it  is  a  * 
question  which  you  yourselves  are  best  able  to  determine), 
whet  her  any  ladies  of  your  rank  venture  to  continue  in  the 
city  :  if  not,  will  it  be  con.^istcnt  with  your  character  to  apj)ear 
singular  in  that  point?    But  be  that  as  it  will,  you  cannotp  I 
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tbink,  as  affairs  are  now  sitaated,  be  more  commodionsly  placed, 
tban  either  with  me  or  at  some  of  our  farms  in  this  district ; 
8npy)o«?n!r,  I  mean,  thiit  I  should  be  able  to  maintain  my  pre- 
sent ]io,st.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  a  short  lime,  'tis  to  be 
feared,  will  produce  a  great  scarcity  in  Koine.  However,  I 
should  bo  Gflad  yon  would  tnko  the  sentiniefit?;  of  Attieus,  or 
Camillns,  or  any  other  friend  whom  you  may  thuose  to  consult 
upon  tliis  subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  conjure  you  both 
to  keep  up  your  spirits.  The  coming  over  of  Labienus  to  our 
party  has  given  affairs  a  much  better  aspect.  And  Piso  hav- 
ing withdrawn  himself  from  the  dtj,  is  likewise  another  rerj 
favorable  eircnmstance :  as  it  is  a  plain  indication  that  be 
disapproTes  the  impioas  measures  of  bis  son-in-law. 

I  entreat  yon,  my  dearest  ereatores*  to  write  to  me  as  fre- 
quently as  possible,  and  let  mc;  know  bow  it  is  with  you,  as 
well  as  what  is  going  forward  in  Kome.  My  brother  and 
nephew,  together  with  Rofus,  alTecltonately  salote  yoo.  Fare- 
well. 

LEITEK  TO  PAPIRIU8  PJETU8. 

[B.  C.  43.] 

Yonr  letter  gave  me  a  double  pleasure :  for  it  not  only 
diverted  me  extremely,  but  was  a  proof  likewise  that  yon  are 
80  well  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  indulge  your  nsnn!  gayety. 
I  was  well  contented  at  Uie  same  time  to  find  myself  the  subject 

of  your  raillery;  and,  in  truth,  the  repeated  provorntions  I 
had  ^iven  you  were  suffieieut  to  call  forth  all  the  severity  of 
yo\ir  satire.  My  only  regret  is,  that  I  am  prevented  from 
taking  my  intended  journey  into  your  part  of  the  world ;  where 
I  proposed  to  have  mmle  myself,  I  do  not  say  your  gnest.  but 
one  of  your  family.  You  would  have  found  me  wonderlully 
changed  from  the  man  I  formerly  was,  when  you  used  to  cram 
me  with  your  cloying, an tcpasts.'  .  For  I  now  more  prudently 
8it  down  to  table  with  an  appeUte  altogether  nnim  paired,  and 
most  heroically  make  my  way  through  every  dish  that  comes 
before  me,  from  the  egg*  that  leads  the  van,  to  the  roast  veal 

"  Thi  nntoi>ivi»ts  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  collation  prcparatorr  to  the 
principal  cnUrtainment.  They  ^enuralij  oun8i«t«<l,  it  is  probable,  of  such 
di»he(i  fts  w«r«  proroeaiivM  to  nppetit* :  but  pradeni  Monomiits,  m  in»7  b« 
eoUectecl  from  tne  torn  of  Cicero  s  raillery,  iiometinie.o  contritefl  them  in  taeb 
A  tnitnner  as  to  «lr\mp  rather  thnn  improve  the  stom  tch  of  their  gue^t?. 

*  The  flrst  <ti!>h  nt  every  Rtuiiuit  table  was  con.<9ttiiitly  vggs  ;  which  luain- 
tidntd  their  poet  of  honor  ovm  at  the  motl  mtfniAeeot  •ntortaimnonti. 
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that  Uriiigs  up  the  rear.'  The  temperate  and  unexpensivc 
guest  whom  you  were  wont  to  applaud^  is  now  do  more.  I 
have  bidden  a  total  farewell  to  all  tbe  cares  of  the  patriot ;  aod 
hare  joined  the  professed  enemies  of  my  former  principles ;  ia 
shortt  I  am  become  an  absolute  Epicurean,  x  on  are  by  no  // 
means,  however,  to  consider  me  as  a  friend  to  that  injudicious 
profusion,  which  is  now  the  prevailing  taste  of  our  modem  en- 
tertainments :  on  the  contrai^,  it  is  that  more  elegant  luxury  X 
admire,  which  yon  formerly  used  to  display  when  your  finances 
were  more  flourishing,  though  your  farms  were  not  more  nume- 
rous than  at  pro"?rnt.  Bo  prepared,  therefore,  for  my  reception 
accordinprly ;  and  remember  you  are  to  entertain  a  man  who 
has  not  only  a  most  enormous  appetite,  but  wlio  has  some  little 
knowlcdjre,  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  science  of  elegant  eating. 
Yon  kiiuw  there  is  a  peculiar  air  of  sell  snfficiency,  that  gene- 
rally distinguishes  those  who  enter  late  into  the  Btndy  of  any 
art.  You  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  when  I  take  upon  me  to 
inform  you,  that  yoo  mast  banish  your  cakes  and  your  sweet* 
meats,  as  articles  that  are  now  utterly  discarded  from  all  fash* 
ionable  bills  of  fare.  I  am  become  indeed  such  a  proficient  in 
this  science,  that  I  frequently  venture  to  invite  to  my  table 
tliose  refined  friends  of  yours,  the  delicate  Yirrius  and  Camillns, 
Nay,  I  am  bolder  still,  and  have  presumed  to  give  a  supper 
even  to  nirtius  himself;  though,  I  must  own,  I  could  not  ad- 
vance so  far  as  to  honor  him  with  a  peacock.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  honest  cook  had  not  skill  enough  to  imitate  any  other 
part  of  bis  splendid  entertainments,  except  only  his  smoking 

80np5!. 

Hut  to  «rive  yon  a  general  sketch  of  my  manner  of  life;  I 
spend  the  first  part  of  the  morning  in  receiving  the  compliments 
of  several,  hoili  of  our  dejected  patriots  and  our  gay  victors; 
the  latter  of  whom  treat  me  with  great  nuirks  of  civility  and 
esteem.  As  soon  as  that  ceremony  is  over,  I  retire  to  my 
library  \  where  I  employ  myself  cither  with  ray  books  or  my 
pen.  And  here  I  am  sometimes  surrounded  by  an  audience, 
who  look  upon  me  as  a  man  of  most  profound  erudition,  for  no 
other  reason,  perhaps,  than  because  I  am  not  altogether  so 
ignorant  as  themselves.  The  rest  of  my  time  I  wholly  devote 
to  indulgences  of  a  less  intellectual  kind.  I  have  sufficiently 
indeed  paid  tbe  tribute  of  sorrow  to  my  unhappy  country;  the 
miseries  whereof  I  have  longer  and  more  bitterly  lamented, 
than  ever  tender  mother  bewailed  the  loss  of  her  only  son. 


*  It  appears  bj  a  passage  which  Maoutius  cites  from  TerittlliaQ,  that  the 
SAfliMie  uniallj  oonoladed  their  fi»ut§  with  broil«d  or  roMt  nmit. 
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Let  mo  desire  yon,  as  you  would  Becurc  yonr  mfinrftzino  of 
provisions  train  fulliM*^  into  my  hands,  to  take  care  of  yonr 
licalth ;  for  I  liavp  !iiost  unmercifully  resolved  lhat  no  ])rcience 
of  iudispositio  I  iiuil  prescr?e  your  larder  from  my  depreda* 
tioQs.  Parewcii. 


CAIUS  JITLmS  C^AR. 
100—44  B.  c. 

« 

Cawb  3uum  CaskJL  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  July,  B.  C.  100.  At 
the  ago  of  BoTontoen  ho  provoked  tho  angor  of  Sjlla  bj  manTing 
Cornelia,  tho  danghtor  of  Cinna,  who  was  tho  most  blttor  opponent  of 
tho  tyrant.  Sylla  commanded  him  to  put  her  awaj,  bat  unlike  Piso 
and  Pompej,  who  anbrnissivelj  obeyed  a  like  command,  ho  boldly 
reftued,  and  eonaoqnentl  j  was  proeoribed,  deprived  of  his  wife's  dower, 
and  Ids  own  fortone.  His  life,  of  oonrse,  being  in  great  danger,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himj^clf  for  some  time,  and  with  great  diflBculty 
obtained,  through  his  kindred,  pardon  from  Sjlla,  wTio  remarked, 
"There  are  many  Mariusei  in  that  boy."  Tliis  wn^  tlie  first  proof 
which  Caesar  c:nve  of  the  resolution  and  declfliou  of  oharaoter  which 
distinguished  bim  through  life. 

But  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  political  and  military  life  would 
occupy  too  much  space  in  a  work  of  this  chancier,  and  would  be  quite 
foreign  to  its  design.  His  rapid  course  through  the  yarious  minor 
offices  to  the  hic;hpst  in  tiio  state — the  consulship  ;  his  varinns  efforts 
to  pain  th<^  f:i%*or  of  the  populace  by  »'nf»'rtai!inv^ntH  and  ft-asts  :  bi-? 
great  military  succes-?  in  Spain,  in  fjaul,an<l  111  lii  itain  ;  liis  returning 
to  RoTHfi  with  liis  viotoriou><  troops,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the 
Senate  ;  las  pursuit  of  his  great  rival,  Pompey,  into  Greece,  and  final 
Tictory  over  him  at  Pharsalia,  B.  C.  48:  his  return  to  Rome,  and 
assnminp  the  supreme  dictatorsliip,  and  liis  assassinal  in  the 
Senate-house  on  the  Ide"  of  March  (tlie  I'ltli)  B.C.  44:  all  the^^e  inci- 
dents of  his  eventful  life,  and  many  otliers  scarcely  inferior,  with  their 
details,  form  a  mo.-t  interesting  and  iuiitructive  page  in  tho  history  of 
the  world.  But  while  we  leave  these  to  the  political  historian,'  we 
may  remark  upon  his  character.    In  a  moral  point  of  view  it  presents 

*  Read  that  admirable  book,  before  eommeiided,  "Mlddleton's  Lifo  of 
Cieero,**  whlob  might  better  be  tanned  *'  Oleero  and  his  Times," 
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no  aspect  for  admiration;  in  licentiousness  it  was  as  low  as  that  of 
ino:^t  of  tile  Iloinaiis  in  his  day.  Ho  had,  however,  some  rudeemiug 
traits  ;  he  was  manly,  generous,  forgiving.  Wliila  iudijQTerent  as  to 
the  moans  hy  which  he  acquired  power,  when  it  was  once  obtained/ 
no  man  ever  displayed  moro  moderation  and  wisdom  in  its  exercise. 
With  a  inaguaniniity  which  Tictors  rarely  exhibit,  and  least  of  all, 
those  engaged  in  civil  wars,  ho  freely  forgave  all  who  iani  horne  arms 
against  hiui,  and  declarod  ho  should  make  no  difference  between  the 
I'ompoians  and  (\Tsarians. 

In  the  character  of  a  legi^^lator  he  showed  great  wisdom.  x\s  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  supreme  power  he  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  that  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of 
several  wise  laws,  suitable  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  Common^ 
wealilu  Though  previouslj  he  had  been  more  eztravftgant  in  hit 
expenditure  than  any  other  Roman  general,  he  now  attempted  hy 
Berere  lawa  to  restrain,  tlie  eztraTaganee  whioli  perraded  all  eUunes 
of  society.  A  most  important  obange  was  introdnoed  by  bim  in  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  not  only  of  vast  importance 
to  his  conntiy  and  to  the  clFiliaed  world,  bnt  its  benefits  have  extended 
to  the  present  day.  What  consnmmate  folly,  then,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wickedness,  was  displayed  by  the  conspirators  who  pttt  him  to 
death;  for  instead  of  the  wise,  the  noble,  the  magnanimons,  they 
exalted  to  supreme  power  one  of  the  basest  men  in  all  Rome — 
Angnstns,  who,  as  one  of  the  second  THnrnvirate,  consented  to  the 
murder  of  his  intimate  and  noble  friend  Cicero. 

As  to  his  intellectual  character,  Casar  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  varied  talents,  and  was  dbtinguished  by  an  extraordinaiy 
genius,  and  by  attainments  in  very  diversified  pursuits.  ,  He  was,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver,  a  jurist, 
an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer,  a  mathematician,  and  an 
aichitect.  He  seemed  equally  fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given 
proofs  that  he  would  have  surpassed  most  men  in  any  subjeot  to 
which  he  should  devote  the  energies  of  his  great  mind ;  and  Middle- 
ton  says  he  was  the  only  man  in  Rome  capable  of  riralling  Cicero  as 
an  orator.  During  his  whole  busy  life  he  found  time  for  literaiy 
pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure  in  the  society  and  conversation 
of  men  of  learning. 

Ciesar  wrote  many  works  on  difT.  rent  subjects,  Vut  ihey  are  now  all 
lost  but  his  "Commentai  ■  '  These  relate  to  the  history  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  UalUo  War  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  down  to  the  commenoement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  three 
books.   The  purity  of  his  Latin,  and  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  his 
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style  wero  cololirated  by  tho  ancients  themselves,  and  have  rendered 
his  '^Couimentaries*'  a  most  popular  aud  desirable  book  with,  all  ftta- 
dents  of  the  I^itin  language.  * 


PEOPLE  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  interior  portion  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  those  of  whom 
they  say  that  !t  Is  banded  down  by  traditioD  that  they  were 
born  in  the  island  itself :  the  maritime  portion  by  those  who 
had  ]i!iss(hI  over  from  the  conntry  of  the  I5e1frro  for  the  purjiose 
of  plunder  and  miikinf]^  war;  almost  all  of  '-vhi>m  are  called  by 
the  names  of  those  states  from  which  being  sprung  tliey  went 
thitlier,  and  havinj^  watrod  war,  continued  there  and  bej^an  to 
cultivate  the  lands.  '1  he  ninnl)er  of  the  people  is  countless, 
and  their  buildings  exceedingly  numerous,  for  the  most  part 
very  like  those  of  the  Gauls:  the  number  of  cattle  is  great. 
They  use  either  brass'  or  iron  rings,  determined  at  a  certain 
weight,  as  their  money.  Tin  is  prodaced  in  the  midtaiid  re* 
gions ;  In  the  maritlnie,  iron ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  is  small : 
they  employ  brass,  which  is  imported.  There,  as  in  Gaul,  is 
timber  of  every  description,  except  beech  and  fir.  They  do  not 
regard  it  lawful'  to  eat  the  hare,  and  the  cock,  and  the  goose ; 
they,  however,  breed  them  for  amusement  and  pleasure.  The 
climate  is  more  temperate  than  in  Gaul,  the  cold  being  less 
severe. 

The  most  civilized  of  all  these  nations  arc  they  who  inhabit 
Kent,  winrh  is  entirely  a  uiariLime  district,  nor  do  their  fMistnms 
differ  niiif  h  from  those  of  the  (lauls.  Afost  of  the  inland  iniiabi- 
tants  do  not  sow  corn,  but  live  on  milk  and  flesh,  and  are  clad 
with  skins.  All  the  Hrituins,  indeed,  dye  themselves  with  woad, 
which  occasions  a  bluish  color,  and  thereby  they  have  a  more 
terrible  appeaiauce  in  fi<rht.  They  wear  their  hair  lonpr,  and 
have  evert  part  of  their  body  shaved  except  their  bead  and 
upper  lip. 

THE  DRUIPS. 

The  Druids  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  pay  tribnte  together  with 
the  rest ;  they  have  an  exemption  from  military  service  and  a 

*  £ditian8  :  Ondendorf,  Sfcaitgftrd,  8vo.,  1822;  Morris,  re-edited  by  Ober- 
lin,  Leip^ic,  1819,  8ro. 

^  Tacitus,  in  hia  life  of  Agrieela,  mentio&i  eflver  ud  gold  M  ibe  piDdao- 

tions  of  Britain. 

*  The  tui/us,  or  impiety  of  eating  those  animals  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  aripe  front  their  hftviog  been  Tietisu  offered  in  meiiioe. 
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dispensation  in  all  inatttTS.  Induced  by  such  great  advantajres, 
many  cujljrace  this  profession  of  their  own  accord,  and  many 
are  sent  to  it  hy  their  parents  and  relations.  They  are  said 
there  to  leuni  by  lieart  a  crreat  number  of  verses;  nccordinjrly 
Boiiie  remain  in  tlic  <'our>c  of  training?  twenty  years,  >.'or  do 
they  regard  it  lawful  to  commit  these  to  writing,  though  in 
almost  all  other  mattcrB,  in  their  public  and  private  transac- 
tions,  tbej  ose  Greek  characters.  That  practice  they  seem  to 
me  to  have  adopted  for  two  reasons ;  becaose  they  Deither  de- 
sire their  doctriaes  to  be  divalg^ed  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
nor  those  who  learn  to  devote  themseWes  the  less  to  the  efforts 
of  memory,  relying  on  writing ;  since  it  generally  occurs  to 
most  men,  that,  in  their  dependence  on  writing,  they  relax  their 
diligence  in  learning  thor<tugbly,  and  their  employment  of  the 
memory.  They  wi«;h  to  inculcate  this  as  one  of  their  leading 
tenets,  that  souls  do  not  become  extinct,*  but  pass  after  death 
from  one  body  to  another  ;  and  they  think  that  men  by  this 
tenet  are  in  a  great  degree  excited  to  valor,  the  fear  of  death 
being  disregarded.  They  likewise  discuss  and  iiuj)art  to  the 
youth  many  tilings  respecting  the  stars  and  their  motion,  re- 
specting the  extent  of  the  world  and  of  our  earth,  respecting 
the  nature  of  things;  and  respecLiug  the  power  and  the  majesty 
of  the  immortal  gods.* 


THE  QJLVIS. 

The  nation  of  the  Oanls  is  extremely  de?oted  to  superstitions 
rites;  and  on  that  account  they  who  are  troubled  with  unusu- 
ally severe  diseases  and  they  who  are  engaged  in  battles  and 
dangers,  cither  sacrifice  men  as  victims,  or  vow  that  they  will 
sacrifice  them,  and  employ  the  Druids  as  the  performers  of 
those  sacrifiees  ;  liecanse  they  think  that  unless  the  life  of  a 
man  l)e  olfered  for  the  life  of  a  man,  the  mind  of  the  immortal 
gods  cannot  lie  rendered  proj)itioiis,  and  they  have  sacrifices  of 
that  kind  ordained  for  national  i)urpuses.  Others  have  fignres 
of  vast  size,  the  limbs  of  which  formed  of  osiers  they  fill  with 
living  men,  which  being  set  on  fire,  the  uien  perish  enveloped 
iu  the  tlames.   They  consider  that  the  oblation  of  such  as  have 

*  Between  th«  Druid ical  and  the  t'vlhaf^orcan  MetempsjchoMs  then  WM 
thi«  diffcrf nee,  that  tlir  laft.-r  mnintained  the  ini^Tjitinn  I'f  tl.e  80ul  into 
irrational  animals,  while  th«  furmei  restricted  the  dogma  to  tho  paxeage  of 
(he  toul  from  man  (o  mftQ. 

*  OUier  an«i«ii(  writort  hAve  referred  to  the  lotenees  of  the  Druids. 
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been  taken  in  theft,  or  in  robbery,  or  any  other  offence,  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  immortal  gods ;  but  when  a  supply  of  that 
class  is  wanting,  they  bare  recourse  to  the  oblation  of  even  the 
innocent. 

They  worship  as  their  tliinnity,  Mercury*  in  particDlar,'and 

have  many  images  of  him,  and  regard  him  as  the  inventor  of 
all  Jirts  ;  tliey  consider  him  the  guide  of  tlu^ir  journeys  and 
murt  lus,  and  believe  liim  to  liuve  viiy  great  influence  over  llie 
aequisiiiuii  of  gain  and  mercantile  transactions.  Next  to  him 
they  worshij)  Apollo,  and  Mars,  and  Junitcr.  and  Minerva; 
respecting  these  (kitics  they  liave  for  the  nmsi  purl  the  same 
ht'litT  Jis  odit'P  nalioua  :  namely,  thai  Apollo  avt  rts  diseases; 
that  Minerva  imparts  the  invention  of  Hiuiiutactures ;  that 
Japiter  possesses  the  sovereignty  of  the  heavenly  powers;  that 
Mars  presides  over  wars.  To  him,  when  they  have  determined 
to  engage  in  battle,  they  commonly  yow  those  things  which  they 
shall  take  in  war.  When  they  hare  conquered,  they  sacrifice 
whatever  captured  animals  may  have  snrvived  the  con6ict,  and 
collect  the  other  things  into  one  place.  In  many  states  you 
may  see  piles  of  these  things  heaped  up  in  their  consecrated 
spots  ;  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  any  one,  disregarding 
tlip  sanctity  of  the  case,  dares  either  to  secrete  in  his  house 
things  captured,  or  take  away  those  deposited  ;  and  the  most 
severe  punishment,  with  torture,  has  been  cst4iblii>hed  for  such 
a  deed. 

All  the  Gauls  assert  that  they  are  descended  from  the  god 
Dis,  and  say  that  this  tradiliuu  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
Druids.  Tui  Uiat  reasuu  they  compute  the  divisions  of  every 
season,  not  by  the  number  of  days,  but  of  nights ;  they  keep 
birthdays  and  the  beginnings  of  months  and  years  in  soch  an 
order  that  the  day  follows  the  night.  Among  the  other  usages 
of  their  life,  they  differ  in  this  from  almost  all  other  nations, 
that  they  do  not  permit  their  children  to  approach  them  openly 
until  they  are  grown  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  service  of 
war;  and  they  regard  it  as  indecorous  for  a  son  of  boyish  age 
to  stand  in  public  in  the  presence  of  his  fatlier. 

Whatever  sums  of  money  the  husbands  have  received  in  the 
name  of  dowry  froin  their  wives,  making  an  estimate  of  it,  they 
add  the  same  amount  out  of  their  owu  estates.  An  account  is 


'  The  studt'nt  inu?t  not  imagine  that  Caefuir  fountl  the  namrs  J\rfrrririns, 
Apolh,  he.,  extKtinK  among  the  Oaulu,  as  th«>?o  of  ihi-ir  deities  her«  i*pukea 
ot:  t>iit  if  tM  V.o  nnflf>r«tonrl  (lint  rn^ear  npplic>l  to  the  divinitiri  \ii  the 
UauU  the  ii;iiiied  those  in  the  Komaa  m^iholugy,  wbuee  attributes  geno- 
rail/  4»orreipondMl  with  tham  sprerally. 
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of  all  this  inonoy  conjointly,  nnd  the  profits  arc  laid  by: 
uhiulievor  of  them  shall  have  survived  the  other,  to  that  one 
the  port i  oil  of  both  reverts,  together  with  the  }>rofits  of  the 
previou.-5  lime.  Husbands  have  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  wives  as  well  as  over  their  children  :  and  when  the  father 
of  u  fauiily,  born  in  a  more  than  commonly  distincrui^^hed  rarik, 
has  died,  his  relutions  assemble,  and,  if  the  circumstauceb  of 
bis  death  are  suspiciouSp  hold  an  investigation  upon  the  wi?e8 
in  the  manner  adopted  towards  Blares ;  and,  if  proof  be  ob* 
tained,  pat  them  to  severe  tortnre,  and  kill  them.  Their  fone- 
rals^  considering  the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Ganla,  are 
magnificent  and  costly ;  and  they  cast  Into  the  fire  all  things^ 
including  living  creatures,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been 
dear  to  them  when  alive;  and,  a  little  before  tins  period,  slaves 
and  dependants,  who  were  ascertained  to  have  been  beloved  by 
them,  were,  after  the  regular  funeral  rites  were  completed,  burnt 
together  with  them. 


TUE  OEKMANS. 

The  Germans  differ  much  from  these  usages,  for  they  have 
neither  Druids  to  preside  over  sacred  offices,  nor  do  they  pay 
great  regard  to  sacrifices.  They  rank  in  the  number  of  the 
gods  those  alone  whom  they  behold,  and  by  whose  instrument- 
ality they  are  obvioosly  benefited,  namely,  the  sun,  fire,  and  the 
moon;  they  have  not  heard  of  the  other  deities  even  by  report. 
Their  whole  life  is  occupied  in  hunting  and  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  military  art;  from  childhood  they  devote  themselves  to 
fatigue  and  hardships.  Those  who  have  remained  chaste  for 
the  lon^^est  time,  receive  the  p^rcatest  commendation  among 
their  i>fo]>le  :  they  think  that  by  this  the  growth  is  promoted, 
by  this  the  physical  powers  are  increased  and  the  sinews  are 
stren-rthened. 

n  liL  v  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  agriculture,  and  a  largo 
pui  iiou  of  their  food  consists  in  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh  ;  nur 
has  any  one  a  iixed  quantity  of  laud  or  his  own  individual 
limits;  bat  the  magistrates  and  the  leading  men  each  year 
apportion  to  the  tribes  and  families,  who  have  united  together, 
as  mneh  land  as,  and  in  the  place  in  which,  they  think  proper, 
and  the  year  after  compel  them  to  remove  elsewhere.  For  this 
enactment  they  advance  many  reasons— lest  seduced  by  long- 
continued  custom,  they  may  exchange  their  ardor  in  the  waging 
of  war  for  agriculture ;  lest  they  may  be  anzions  to  acquire 
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extensire  estates,  and  the  more  powerful  drive  the  weaker  from 
tlieir  possessions  ;  lest  they  construct  their  houses  with  too 
great  a  desire  to  avoid  cold  and  heat  ;  lest  the  desire  of  wealth 
spriug  up,  from  which  cause  divi>ujiis  and  discords  arise  ;  and 
that  they  may  keep  liie  common  people  in  a  contented  state  of 
mind,  when  each  sees  his  owu  meaos  placed  ou  au  e(^uaiity  with 
those  of  the  most  powerful. 

IL  is  the  greatest  glory  to  the  several  slates  to  have  as  wide 
deserts  as  possible  around  them,  th^ir  frontiers  having  been 
laid  waste.  They  consider  this  the  real  eTidenee  of  their 
prowess^  tiiat  their  neighbors  shall  be  driveo  oat  of  their  lands 
and  abwidon  them,  and  that  no  one  dare  settle  near  them ;  at 
the  same  time  they  think  that  they  shall  be  on  that  aoconnt  the 
more  secure,  because  they  hare  removed  the  apprehension  of  a 
sadden  incnrsion.  When  a  state  either  repels  war  waged 
against  it,  or  wages  it  against  another,  magistrates  are  chosen 
to  preside  over  that  war  with  such  authority,  that  they  bare 
power  of  life  and  death.  Tn  peace  there  is  no  coinmon  magis- 
trate, but  the  chiefs  of  provinces  and  cantons  administer  justice 
and  determine  controversies  among  their  own  people.  Kob- 
beries  which  are  committed  lieyond  the  boundaries  of  each  state 
bear  no  infamy,  and  they  avow  that  these  are  committed  for 
the  purpose  of  disciplining  their  youth  and  of  preventing  sloth. 
And  when  any  of  iheir  chiefs  has  said  in  an  assembly  "  liiat  he 
will  be  their  leader,  let  those  who  are  willing  to  follow,  give  in 
their  names;''  they  who  approve  of  both  the  enterprise  and  the 
man,  arise  and  promise  their  assistance  and  are  applauded  by 
the  people  i  saeh  of  them  as  have  not  foUowed  him  are  ac- 
connted  in  the  nnmber  of  deserters  and  traitors^  and  conftdenoe 
in  all  matters  is  afterwards  refused  them.  To  injare  guests 
they  regard  as  impioas;  they  defend  from  wrong  those  who 
have  come  to  them  for  any  purpose  whateTer,  and  esteem  them 
inviolable;  to  them  the  hooses  of  all  are  open  and  maintenance 
is  freely  sapplied.^ 


BATTLE  or  PHABfiAUIA. 

There  was  so  much  space  left  between  the  two  lines,  as 
snfficed  for  the  onset  of  the  hostile  armies :  but  Fompey  had 


'  "No  nation,''  saya  Taoitas,  speaking  of  them  in  hii  QtlflUUlla,  "HOl« 

frcelj  exen-i"*^'' entertainment  and  lio^pitnlity.    To  driva  UJ  QD6  whoiniO* 
ever  from  their  booMfi,  tbej  consider  »  ortme." 
35 
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ordered  his  soldiers  to  await  Ctrsar's  attack,  and  not  to  advance 
from  their  position,  or  snffer  their  line  to  be  pnt  into  disorder. 
And  he  is  said  to  have  done  this  by  tlie  advice  of  Cains  Tria- 
rius,  that  the  impetuosity  of  tlic  charge  of  Caesar's  soldiers 
might  be  checked,  and  their  line  broken,  and  that  Pompey's 
troops  remaining  in  their  ranks,  might  attack  them  while  in 
disorder;  and  he  thonght  that  the  javelins  wonld  fall  with  less 
force  if  the  soldiers  were  kept  in  their  ground,  than  if  they  met 
them  in  their  coarse ;  at  the  same  time  he  tmsted  that  Caesar's 
soldiers,  after  rannin^  over  double  the  usual  groond,  woold 
become  weary  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue.  Bot  to  me  Pom- 
pey  seems  to  have  acted  without  sufBcient  reason  :  for  there  is 
a  certain  impetuosity  of  sj^rit  and  an  aincnty  implanted  by 
nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  whicli  is  inflamed  by  a  desire 
to  meet  the  foe.  This  a  general  should  endeavor  not  to  repress, 
but  to  increase  ;  nor  wn*;  it  a  vain  instituiion  of  our  ancestors, 
that  the  trumpets  should  sonnd  on  all  sides,  and  a  ireneral  shout 
be  raised  ;  by  which  ihey  iiiiae:ined  that  the  enemy  were  struck 
with  terror,  and  their  own  army  inspired  with  courafi^e. 

But  our  men,  when  the  signal  was  given,  rushed  forward 
with  their  javelins  ready  to  be  launched,  but  perceiving  that 
Fompey's  men  did  not  run  to  meet  their  charge,  having  acquired 
experience  by  custom,  and  being  practised  in  former  battles, 
they  of  their  own  accord  repressed  their  speed,  and  halted 
almost  midway,  that  they  might  not  come  up  with  the  enemy 
when  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and  after  a  short  respite 
they  again  renewed  their  course,  and  threw  their  javelins,  and 
instantly  drew  their  swords,  as  CsBsar  had  ordered  them.  Nor 
did  Porapey's  men  fail  in  this  crisis,  for  they  received  our  jave- 
lins, stood  onr  charge,  and  maintained  their  ranks  :  and  having 
launched  their  javelins,  had  recourse  to  their  swords.  At  the 
same  time  Pompey's  horse,  according  to  their  orders,  rushed 
out  at  once  from  his  left  wing,  and  his  whole  ho^t  of  archers 
poured  after  them.  Our  cavah-y  did  not  withstand  theii*  charge: 
but  gavcgiouud  ;i  iluK ,  upon  which  Porapey^shorse  pressed  them 
more  vigorously,  and  began  to  Qle  off  iu  troops,  and  flank  our 
army.  When  CiBsar  perceived  this,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his 
fourth  line,  which  be  had  formed  of  the  six  cohorts.  They  in- 
stantly rushed  forward  and  charged  Pompey's  horse  with  such 
fury,  that  not  a  man  of  them  stood ;  bnt  all  wheeling  about, 
not  only  quitted  their  post,  but  galloped  forward  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  highest  mountains.  By  their  retreat  the  archers 
and  slingers,  being  left  destitute  and  defenceless,  were  all  cut 
to  pieces.   The  cohorts^  pursuing  their  snccesa,  wheeled  about 
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upon  Pompey's  left  wiug,  whilst  bis  infantry  still  continued  to 
make  battle,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 

At  the  same  time  Caesar  ordered  his  third  line  to  advance, 
which  till  then  had  not  been  engaged,  bat  had  kept  their  post. 
Thus,  new  and  fresh  troops  having  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  ikttgaedy  and  others  having  made  an  attack  on  their  rear, 
Pompey's  men  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  groand,  but  all 
fled,*  nor  was  Osesar  deceived  in  bis  opinion,  that  the  victory, 
as  he  had  declared  in  his  speech  to  his  soldiers,  must  have  its 
beginning  from  those  six  cohorts,  which  he  bad  placed  as  a 
fourth  line  to  oppose  tlie  horse.  For  by  llieni  the  cavalry  were 
routed  ;  by  them  the  archers  and  slingers  were  cut  to  pieces; 
by  them  the  left  ^virif^  of  Pompey's  army  was  surrounded,  and 
obliged  to  be  the  first  to  6ee.  But  when  Poinpey  saw  his 
cavalry  routed,  and  that  part  of  his  army  on  which  he  reposed 
his  greatest  hopes  thrown  into  confusion,  despaiiiiij[^  of  the 
rest,  he  quiued  the  licld,  and  retreated  straightway  on  iiorse- 
back  to  his  camp,  and  calling  to  the  centurions,  whom  he  had 
placed  to  guard  the  prsBtorian  gate,  with  a  load  voice,  that  the 
soldiers  might  hear:  " Secure  the  camp/'  says  he,  "defend  it 
with  diligence,  if  any  danger  shonld  threaten  it;  I  will  visit 
the  other  gates,  and  encoarage  the  guards  of  the  camp.'' 
Having  thus  said,  he  retired  into  his  tent  in  utter  despair,  yet 
anxiously  waiting  the  issue. 

Ctesar  having  forced  the  Pompeians  to  flee  into  their  en- 
trenchment, and  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  them  any 
respite  to  recover  from  their  fright,  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
take  advantage  of  fortune's  kindness,  and  to  attack  the  camp. 
'1  li  >ugh  they  were  fatigued  by  tlie  intense  heat,  for  the  battle 
had  continued  till  mid-day,  yet,  being  ]ire])ared  to  undergo  any 
labor,  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  command.  The  camp  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  cohorts  whieh  had  been  left  to  guard 
it,  but  with  much  more  spirit  by  the  Thracians  and  foreign 
auxiliaries.  For  the  soldiers  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  it  from 
the  field  of  battle,  affrighted  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  having 
thrown  away  their  arms  and  military  standards,  bad  their 
thoughts  more  engaged  on  their  further  escape  than  on  the 
defence  of  the  camp.  Nor  could  the  troops  who  were  posted 
on  the  battlements  long  withstand  the  immense  number  of  our 
darts,  but  fainting  under  their  wounds,  quitted  the  place,  and 

'  Uistoriani  RUtie  that  Citsnr  on  this  oeca^ifm  n*?v!=<»f1  h\«  poldiers  to  aim 
at  the  £u:e«  of  PomjMty'A  cavutrjr,  who,  being  cumpuiicd  princi{j&lly  of  llie 
yoottg  Bobtomen  of  JMme,  dx«a4ed  a  mat  in  ue  faee  mon  tliui  dMth  iMf. 
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ander  the  condnct  of  their  centarions  and  tribunes,  fled,  with- 
out stopping,  to  the  high  mountains  which  joined  the  camp. 

In  Pompey's  camp  you  might  see  arbors  in  which  tables 
were  laid;  a  large  quantity  of  plate  set  cot;  the  floors  of  the 
tents  coTered  with  fresh  sods;  the  tents  of  Lneins  Lentnlas  and 
others  shaded  with  ivy ;  and  many  other  things  which  were 
proofs  of  ezcessire  Inzniy,  and  a  confidence  of  Tietoiy;  so  that 
it  might  readtlj  be  infernd,  that  they  had  no  apprehensions  of 
the  issne  of  the  day,  as  they  indulged  themseWes  in  nnnecessary 
pleasnres,  and  yet  upbraided  with  luxury  Csesar's  army,  dis- 
tressed and  suffering  troops,  who  had  always  been  !n  want  of 
common  necossnrieR,  Pompcy,  as  soon  as  onr  men  had  forced 
the  trenches,  momitin!:^  his  horse,  nnd  stripping  off  his  general's 
habit,  went  hastily  out  of  the  back  gate  of  the  camp,  and  gal- 
loped with  all  speed  to  Larissa.  Nor  did  he  stop  there,  hut 
with  the  same  dispatch,  collecting  a  few  of  his  flying  troops, 
and  halting  neither  day  nor  night,  be  arrived  at  the  sea-side, 
attended  by  only  thirty  horse,  and  went  on  board  a  victualling 
barque,  often  complaining,  as  we  have  been  told,  that  he  had 
been  so  decefTod  in  his  expectation,  that  he  was  almost  per> 
snaded  that  be  had  been  betrayed  by  those  firom  whom  he  had 
expected  Tictory,  as  they  began  the  flight 


CATULLUS. 
85—45  8.  c. 

Caius  (or  Quintus)  Valerius  Catclits  was  l)om,  according  to  tlie 
mOBt  proliable  accounts,  in  tlio  year  B.  G.  85.  Very  few  particulars  of 
his  life  are  known.  Uis  father  was  a  person  of  some  consideration, 
and  his  son  must  have  possessed  a  moderate  indepeadence,  since,  in 
addition  to  bis  im  lI  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur,  and 
p^>rfLinried  a  voyage  from  the  I'outus  in  his  own  yacht.  Early  in  lifa 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  most  dissipated,  an  well  as  the  mosst  distinguished  lite- 
rary and  political  characters  of  tho  day,  and  plunged  into  all  the 
voluptuousness  and  debauchery  of  the  times.  He,  therefore,  soon 
became  pecuniarily  embarrassed,  and  to  better  his  fortunes  he  travel- 
led into  Bithyuia  with  Mcmmios,  governor  of  that  province.  This 
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moTement  did  not  teem  to  Atuwer  the  puipose  intended,  and  he  died 
an  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  fortj. 

Moat  of  the  compoaitiona  of  Catnllna  which  have  leached  na  are 
pieoea  of  gallantr/,  or  aatirioal  epigrams,  with  a  few  of  a  more  ele- 
Tated  cast.  Thej  exhibit  the  tensnal  groasneaa  which  ia  imbihed 
from  depraTed  habits  and  loose  imaginations,  in  atngnlar  contrast 
with  gleams  of  sentiment  and  taste,  and  the  polish  of  iniellectaal  cnl- 
tiration.  Man/  of  hia  amatoiy  trifles  are  quite  unrivalled  in  the 
eleganoj  of  their  playfulness,  and  no  author  has  excelled  him  in  the 
pnritj  and  neatness  of  his  style,  the  delight fnl  ease  and  racy  simpli* 
city  of  his  manner,  and  his  gracefal  tnms  of  thought  and  happiness 
of  expression.  Bot  many  of  hi:^  poems  are  stained  by  gross  coarso' 
ness  and  sensnalltj,  which  will  forever  be  a  bar  to  their  being  gene- 
rally read. 

TO  8PARB0W. 

Sparrow,  ray  dear  lady's  joy,  .  • 

Who  with  thee  delights  to  toy, 
Thee  wiilua  her  breast  to  fold, 
And  her  fair  forefinger  hold 
Out  for  thee  to  bite  its  tip. 
Whilst  I  «it  by  with  quiverin'r  lip. 
And  she,  with  playful  arts  like  these, 
Affects  to  keep  a  bright-eyed  ease, 
And  hide  her  passion's  pleasing  pain, 
That  rnns,  like  fire,  through  every  vein! 
Willi  ihee,  likp  her,  I  fain  would  play, 
And  chase  my  bosom's  grief  away ; 
And  then  shonldst  welcome  be  to  me, 
As  in  the  legend  old,  we  see. 
The  magic  apple  was  to  her, 
Whose  icy  heart  no  youth  could  stir — 
The  gulden  Iruit,  which  loosed  the  zoue, 
'   *     And  bade  her  Loto's  dominion  own. 


XUDGY  ON  THE  8FABB0W, 

IiOTes  and  Graces,  monm  with  me, 

Monm,  fair  yonth^.  wli^re'er  y©  bol 
Dead  ruy  Lesbia's  sparrow  is, 
Sparrow,  that  was  all  her  bliss ; 


*  The  lady«10Te  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater  nnmbcr  of  Catulloi'  ama- 
tory effuHions  ij<  styled  T.«^hin  ,bat  her  real  nam©  was  Cl'xiin.  of  whom  nothing 
in  pr»i«e  oould  be  said  but  that  she  possessed  beauty  aud  aocompiishmenti. 
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Th  in  Tier  very  eyes  more  dear— 
For  he  made  her  dainty  cheer. 
Knew  her  well,  as  any  maid 
l^owi  her  mother— neTer  strayed 
From  her  lap,  bvt  still  wonld  go 
Hopping  roTiii'l  hf^r  to  nnd  fro, 
And  to  her,  and  none  but  she, 
Piped  and  chirmp'd  prettily. 
Now  he  treads  that  gloomy  traok^ 
Whence  none  ever  maj  oome  baok. 
Out  upon  yoTi,  and  your  power, 
Which  all  fairest  things  devour, 
OrcuB*  gloomy  shades,  that  e'er 
Ye  took  my  bird,  that  was  so  fair  ( 
Oh  vilely  done  t  Oh,  dismal  shades  I 
On  you  I  charge  it,  that  my  maid's 
Dear  little  eyes  are  swollen  and  red, 
With  weeping  for  her  darling  dead* 


TO  LSSBUl, 

No  nymph,  amid  the  much-lov'd  few, 
la  loT*d  as  thov  art  hnr'd  by  me : 

No  lOTe  was  e'er  bo  fond,  so  true, 
Aa  my  f<Mid  lore,  aweet  maid,  for  thee  I 

Tee,  e'en  thy  faults,  bewitching  dear? 

With  Ruch  dt'lii^hts  my  soul  posaesa  ; 
That  whether  laithleas,  or  sincere, 

leaanot  lore  thee  morei  nor  leaa  t 


Then  df^lst  thou  freely  taste  the  hliss, 
On  which  impassioned  lovers  foed ; 

When  she  repaid  thee  kins  for  kiss. 
Oh,  lifSo  was  then  a  heaven  indeed  t 

Tia  paat  I  Forget  as  she  forgot ! 

Lament  no  inor*^— )mt  ]fi  her  go! 
Tear  from  thy  heart  each  lender  thought, 
That  round  her  image  there  did  grow  I 

Girl,  fare  thee  well  t  Catallna  ne'er 

Will  sue,  where  love  is  met  with  soom; 
But,  false  one,  thou  with  non*^  to  oxtq 
For  thee,  on  thy  lone  couch  shait  moura  t 


I. 
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Think  what  a  waste  thy  life  shall  be ! 

"Who'll  woo  thee  now  ?  who  praise  thy  oharnis  f 
Who  shall  be  all  in  all  to  thee, 

Thj  heart's  love  uestliug  iu  ihy  arms  ? 

Who  now  will  give  thee  kits  for  kiss  f 

Whose  lip  Shalt  thoa  in  raptare  bitef 

And  in  thy  lone  hours  think  of  this, 
Mjr  heart  has  cast  thee  from  it  ^uite* 


TO  L£SBIA  FAITHLESS. 


Ton  told  ne — ab,  well  I  remember  the  hoar! 

That  still  to  Catullns  thy  heart  shoold  be  true, 
That,  blest  with  his  heart's  love,  thy  beat,  brightest  dower. 
Even  Jove  at  thy  feet  unrt^arded  might  sne. 
.  Then  I  loved  thee,  and  oh !  what  a  passion  was  mine  I 
Undimmed  bj  diahonor,  nnsuUied  by  shame, 
Oh,  'twas  pare  as  a  sire  roand  his  child  might  entwine^ 
To  guard  its  dear  head  with  the  sheltering  flame. 

Kow  I  know  thee,  how  faithless,  how  worthless  thou  art  I 

That  the  stain  of  dishonor  is  dark  on  thy  brow, 
And  though  thou  may'st  still  be  the  <itieen  of  my  heart, 

TTow  chftnped  the  emotions  I  feel  for  thee  nowl 
Is'o  more  the  pure  being  my  fancy  adonvl, 

With  incense  sent  up  from  love's  hallowing  Hre, 
Thoa  hast  fallen,  and  my  heart,  to  thy  in&my  lower'd, 

Is  eofsed  with  the  rage  of  degrading  desire* 


TO  aiABOUB  TULLniS  aOBBO, 
WHO  van  PLBADKD  BU0018SFUIXT  VOB  CA1ULU7S. 


Tally,  most  eloquent,  most  sage, 

Of  all  tlie  Roman  race, 
That  deck  the  past  or  present  age, 

Or  fatore  days  may  grace. 

Oh !  may  rAtulIus  thus  deolare 

An  ovcrtlo^ring  heart  ; 
Aud,  though  the  worst  of  poets,  dare 

A  gratefol  lay  impart? 

'Twill  tenrh  thee  how  thoa  hast  BOipast 

All  othur>ai  in  thy  liue  ; 
Far,  Car  as  he  in  his  is  last, 

Art  thoa  the  first  in  thine. 

Son,  O,  Lttmk* 
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TO  TU£  PENINSULA  OF  SIEMIO.^ 

Sweet  Sirmio  I  Thou,  the  very  ejro 

Of  all  peninsoUui  and  isles,  I 
That  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie, 

Or  alsep,  enwveath'd  bjr  Naptiixie*8  Binilet. 

How  gladly  back  to  thee  I  fly  I 

Still  doubting,  asking^an  It  be 
That  I  have  left  Bithynia^s  Kky, 

i^nd  gase  in  safety  opon  llieef 

Oh !  what  is  happier  than  to  find 

Our  hearts  at  ease,  our  perils  past ;  « 
When  anxious  long,  the  lightened  mind 

Lays  down  its  load  of  care  at  last ; 

When  tired  with  toil,  o'er  land  and  deep, 

ilgain  we  tread  the  welcome  floor 
Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 

On  Uie  long  wished-for  bed  once  more. 

Tbfs,  this  it  Is,  that  pays  alone 
The  ills  of  all  lifers  former  traok ; 

Bliine  out,  my  beautiful,  iniiio  own  j 
Sweet  Sinnio,  greet  thy  master  back. 

And  tboo,  fair  lake,  whose  water  qnaflSi 

The  light  of  heaven,  like  Lydia*s  sea, 

Kejoice,  rpjoico — Irt  all  that  lanplis 
Abroad,  at  homo,  laugh  out  with  me ! 

Th-oma*  Moore. 


CAIUS  SALUSTIUS  CRISPUS. 
86—34  B.  c. 

Salustius^,  or  more  familiarly,  Sallust,  was  born  B.  C.  S6,  at  Ami- 
ternum,  in  the  couutry  of  the  Habini.  At  abont  tho  age  of  twonty- 
seven  he  obtained  the  Quaestorship,  and  about  six  years  after  he  was 
elected  Tribune  of  the  people.    Two  years  after  he  was  expelled  from 

*  A  narrow  neek  or  tongne  of  land  projecting  out  lato  Laons  Benaoni, 

Yoronn.  It  i«aid  dow  to  be  a  Tcry  coutpicaoita  and  pieturesqne  ottJaet  In 
all  viewa  of  th«  lake. 
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flie  senate ;  some  ttj  for  immoml  oondnet.  This  is  not  yeij  probable, 
as  the  majority  of  the  senate  were  not  anj  Teiy  remarkable  patterns 
of  Tirtne  themselres.  But  he  belonged  to  the  fMtlon  of  Casari  and 
this  was  most  probably  the  oanse  why  he  was  thns  treated.  In  B.  C.  47 
he  was  Pnetor  elect,  and  thns  restored  to  his  rank.  He  aocompanled 
Casar  in  his  AfHean  war,  B.  C.  46,  and  was  left  there  ss  goTemor  of 
Nnmidia,  in  whicb  oapaoity  he  was  ehai^ged  with  having  oppressed 
the  people,  and  enriched  himself  by  nnjnst  means.  The  trath  of  this 
eharge  is  somewhat  oonfirmed  by  the  bvoX  of  his  becoming  suddenly 
immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the  magnifloent  palace  he  built  iii 
the  suburbs  of  Rome,  surronnded  by  delightftil  pleasure  gardens, 
which  were  afterwards  eelebrated  as  the  **  Gardens  of  Sallnst."  He 
passed  quietly  through  the  troublesome  period  that  followed  Omar's 
death,  and  died  B.  C.  34. 

The  only  works  of  Sallnst  Uiat  have  come  down  to  us  are  his  His- 
tory of  tlie  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  his  History  of  the  War  against 
Jngartha,  King  of  NumidiaF-^twomost  important  and  prominent  topics 
in  the  history  of  Rome.  His  style  is  concise  and  compressed,  and 
was  carefully  formed  on  that  of  Thu(  ydides.  Bat  he  by  no  means 
equals  the  great  Greek  historian  in  profundity  of  thought  or  profound 
philosophical  deductions.  His  art  is  generally  apparent,  and  his 
reflections  are  of  an  artificial,  constrained  character.  He  excels  in 
drawing  portraits  to  the  life.  In  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  the  parallel 
drawn  between  Cato  and  Caesar  is  one  of  great  power  and  nice  discri- 
mination, but  80  concise  as  to  be  hardly  translatable.  The  portrait  of 
Catiline  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  his  mind  and  person — his  profligate, 
untamable  spirit,  infinite  resources,  unwearied  application,  and  pre- 
vailing address ;  and  his  dcaorlption  of  him  on  the  battle  field,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  with 

"  Hate's  last  Ughtaiac  qelT«riB«  from  hU  9jm,** 

is  one  of  groat  power.  The  introdnctory  sketch  of  tlio  genius  and 
maimers  of  Jugurtha  is  no  less  aMe  and  spirited  than  the  character 
of  Catiline.  Tlie  portraits  of  the  other  princi})al  characteis  who 
figured  in  the  Jugui thine  vvai  are  also  admirably  brought  out:  that 
of  Mariud  iu  particular  is  happily  touched.* 

*  The  editions  of  Sallu^t  are  rerj  nnmeroas.    Amoa^  the  bMt  modem 

efHtifin^'  nrr  those  of  F.  D.  Qerlach,  Bji«el,  183!  tlircr  vfilnmr?  Ito  :  and  of 
Kntz»  Leipfiio,  1828~1834,  two  Tolumes  8to.  Au  exocllent  eihtiou  with 
Eagliab  notM  i«  tliat  by  CliarlM  Herivale,  B.  D.  Cambridge  (£ug.)i  18(3* 
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CUARAOIEa  Of  TH£  LAX£U  ROMAN  BXPUBI<ia 

When,  by  perseverance  and  integrity,  the  republic  had  in- 
creased its  power;  when  mighty  princes  had  been  vuiKjuished  4 
in  war;*  when  barbarous  tribes  and  populous  states  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection ;  when  Carthage,  the  rival  of  Rome^s 
dominioD,  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  sea  aod  land  lay 
everywhere  open  to  ber  sway,  fortune  then  began  to  exercise 
her  tyranny,  and  to  Introduce  universal  innovation.  To  those 
who  had  easily  endured  toils,  dangers,  and  donbtful  and  diffl- 
colt  circumstances,  ease  and  wealth,  the  objects  of  desire  to 
others,  became  a  burden  and  a  trouble.  At  first  the  love  of 
money,  and  then  that  of  power,  began  to  prevail,  and  these 
became,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  every  evil.  For  avarice 
subverted  honesty,  integrity,  and  other  honorable  principles, 
and,  in  their  stead,  inculcated  pride,  inhumanity,  contempt  of 
relij^ion,  and  general  venality.  Ambition  prompted  many  to 
become  deceitful  ;  to  keep  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast, 
and  another  ready  on  the  tongue  ;  to  estimate  friendships  and 
enmities,  not  by  tlieir  worth,  but  according  to  interest;  and 
to  carry  ratiicr  a  s|)ecious  countenance  than  an  honest  heart. 
These  vices  at  first  advanced  but  slowly,  and  were  sometimes 
restrained  by  correction  ;  but  afterwards,  when  their  infection 
had  spread  like  a  pestilence,  the  state  was  entirely  changed, 
and  the  government,  from  being  the  most  equitable  and  praise- 
Worthy,  became  rapacious  and  insupportable. 

At  first,  however,  it  was  ambition,  rather  than  avarice,  that 
influenced  the  minds  of  men ;  a  vice  which  approaches  nearer 
to  virtue  than  the  other.  For  of  glory,  honor,  and  power,  the 
worthy  is  as  desirous  as  the  worthless ;  but  the  one  pursues 
them  by  Just  methods ;  the  other,  being  destitute  of  honorable 
qualities,  works  with  fraud  and  deceit  But  avarice  has  merely 
money  for  its  object,  which  no  wise  man  has  ever  immoderately 
desired.  It  is  a  vice  which,  as  if  imbued  with  deadly  poison, 
enervates  whatever  is  manly  in  body  or  mind.  It  is  always 
unbounded  and  insatiable,  and  is  abated  neither  by  abundance 
nor  by  want. 

But  after  Tjucius  v'^Ylla,  having  recovered  the  government 
by  force  of  arms,  proceeded,  after  a  fair  commencement,  to  a 
pernicious  termination,  all  l)ecame  robbers  and  plunderers;  ' 

^  I^amel^ — Perses,  Autiuohus,  AliLbnduic::,  ligraufs,  uud  uthers. 
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soTTio  «ot  tholf  Affections  on  honses,  others  on  lands  ;  his  vic- 
torious troops  knew  neither  restraint  nor  moderation,  bat 
inflicted  on  the  citizens  disgraceful  and  inhuman  outrajres. 
Tiieir  rapacity  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Sylla, 
in  order  to  secnre  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commaQded  in  Asia,  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  our  ancestors,  with  eztraordiDary  indalgence,  and  exemption 
from  discipline;  and  pleasant  and  Inzorions  qoartera  bad  easily, 
doring  seasons  of  idleness,  enervated  the  minds  of  the  soldiery. 
Then  the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  first  became  babitaated 
to  licentiousness  and  intemperaocCi  and  began  to  admire  sta* 
tnes,  pictures,  and  sculptured  vases;  to  seize  snch  objects  alike 
in  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings;  to  spoil  temples ;  and 
to  cast  off  respect  for  everything,  sacred  and  profane.  Such 
troops,  accordingly,  when  once  they  obtained  the  mastery,  left 
nothing  to  the  vanquished.  Success  unsettles  the  principles 
even  of  the  wise,  and  scarcely  would  those  of  debauched  habits 
use  victory  with  moderation. 

When  wealth  was  once  considered  an  honor,  and  glory, 
authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  virtne  lost  her  influence, 
poverty  was  thought  a  disf»'rnce,  and  a  life  of  innocence  was 
regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature.  From  the  influence  of  riches, 
accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevailed  among  the 
youth ;  they  grew  at  once  rapacions  and  prodigal ;  they  on- 
dervalned  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  was  another's; 
they  set  at  nanght  modesty  and  continence ;  they  lost  all  dis- 
tinction between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw  off  all  con* 
sideratton  and  self-restraint. 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection,  after  viewing  our 
modern  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  which  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  gods.  But  our  forefathers  adorned 
the  fanes  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their  homes  with 
thoir  own  [riory,  and  took  notliiiig  from  those  whom  they  con- 
quered but  the  power  of  duiiiL'  harm.  Their  descendants,  on 
the  contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind,  have  even  wrested  from 
their  allies,  with  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  whatever  their 
brave  and  victorious  ancestors  bad  left  to  their  vanquished 
euemiea  ;  as  if  the  only  use  of  power  were  to  inflict  injury. 

For  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extravagance, 
which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have  seen  them ; 
as  that  mountains  have  been  levelled,  and  seas  covered  with 
edifices,  by  many  private  citizens;  men  whom  I  consider  to 
have  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth,  since  they  were  impatient  to 
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squander  diareputably  what  they  might  have  enjoyod  with 
honor. 

Bot  the  lo?e  of  irregalar  gratifioatton,  open  debaocheiy,  and 
all  kinds  of  Inxnry,  had  spread  abroad  with  no  less  force.  Men 
forgot  their  sex ;  women  threw  o?  all  the  rest r: li n ts  of  modesty. 
To  gratify  appetite,  they  sought  for  every  kind  of  production 
by  land  and  by  sea;  they  slept  before  there  was  any  incliuatioo 
for  sleep ;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
or  fatigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious  indulgence. 
Sucli  propcn.'^ities  drove  the  youth,  when  tlieir  patrimonies 
were  exhausted,  to  criuiiual  practices;  for  their  minds,  impreg- 
nated with  evil  h;il>its,  could  not  easily  abstain  from  gratifying 
their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inordinately  devoted  in 
every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 


OHABiLOSBft  Of  OATILXKX. 

Lncios  Catiline  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  of  eminent 
mental  and  personal  endowments:  bnt  of  a  vieions  and  de- 
praved disposition.  His  delight,  from  his  yonth,  had  been  in 
civil  commotions,  bloodshed,  robbery,  and  sedition;  and  in 
such  scenes  he  bad  spent  hi.^  early  years.  His  constitution 
conld  endure  hunger,  want  of  sleep,  and  cold,  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing belief.  His  mind  was  daring,  subtle,  and  versatile, 
capable  of  pretending  or  dissembling  whatever  he  wished.  He 
was  covetous  of  other  men's  property,  and  prodigal  of  his  own. 
He  had  abundance  of  eloquence,  though  but  little  wisdom. 
Hi;;  insatiable  ambition  was  always  porsaing  objects  extrava- 
gant, romantic,  and  uniiituinable. 

Since  the  time  of  Sylla's  dielatorship,  a  strong  desire  of 
seizing  the  goveriHueiit  possessed  bim,  nor  did  he  at  all  care, 
provided  that  he  secured  power  for  himself,  by  what  means  he 
might  arrive  at  il.  Ilia  violent  spirit  was  daily  laure  uiul  more 
hurried  on  by  the  diminution  of  his  patrimony,  and  by  his  eon- 
Bcionsness  of  gnilt;  both  which  evils  he  had  increased  by  those 
practices  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  The  cormpt  morals 
of  the  state,  too,  which  extravagance  and  selfishness,  pemicions 
and  contending  vices,  rendered  thoroughly  depraved,  furnished 
him  with  addtdonal  incentives  to  action. 

In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city  as  Rome  then  was, 
Catiline,  as  it  was  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body- 
guard, crowds  of  the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  For  all 
those  shameless,  libertine,  and  profligate  characters,  who  had 
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dissipated  their  patrimonies  by  f)^aming,  Inxury,  and  sensnality; 
all  who  had  contracted  heavy  debts,  to  p^irchase  immnnity  for 
their  crimes  or  offences;  all  assassins  or  ^sacrilegious  persons 
from  every  quarter,  convicted  ur  dreading  conviction  for  their 
evil  deeds;  all,  VKsides,  whom  their  tongue  or  their  hand 
maintained  by  perjury  or  civil  bloodshed;  all,  in  fine,  whom 
wickedness,  poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were 
the  associates  and  intimate  friends  of  Catiliuc.  And  if  any 
one,  as  yet  of  nnblemished  character,  fell  into  his  society,  he 
WftS  presently  rendered,  by  daily  iotereonrse  and  temptation, 
Bimflar  and  equal  to  the  rest  But  it  wm  tbe  young  whose 
acqvaintanoe  he  ohieflj  coarted ;  as  their  minds,  doetile  and 
oosettled  from  their  age,  were  easilj  ensnared  by  his  strata- 
gms*  For  as  the  passions  of  each,  aovording  to  his  years, 
appeared  excited,  he  furnished  mistresses  to  some,  bought 
horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and  spared,  in  a  word,  neither  his 
purse  nor  bis  character,  if  he  coold  bat  make  them  liis  dcTOted 
and  trustworthy  supporters. 

crimes  appear  to  mo  to  have  been  the  chief  cmise  of 
hinTying  forward  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty  mind,  at 
peace  with  neither  gods  nor  men,  found  no  comfort  either 
waiiiijg  or  sleeping;  so  effectually  did  conscienee  desolate  his 
tortured  spirit.  His  complexion,  in  consci|ueiiee,  was  pale, 
his  eyes  haggard,  his  walk  sometimes  (juiek  aii<l  s(;uielimes 
slow  ;  and  dialiactiou  was  plainly  appareiil  iu  evei^  fcatui'tj 
and  look. 

The  yonng  men,  whom,  as  I  said  bdbre,  he  had  entieed  to 
Join  him,  he  initiated,  by  varioas  methods,  In  evil  practices. 
From  among  them  he  furnished  fidse  witnesses,  and  forgers  of 
signatares ;  and  he  taught  them  ali  to  regard,  with  equal  un- 
concern, honor,  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when  he 
had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them  to 
other  and  greater  enormities.  If  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent  and 
murder  inoffensive  persons,  just  as  if  they. had  injured  him;  for, 
lest  their  hand  or  heart  should  grow  torpid  for  want  of  employ* 
ment,  he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Dependiag  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  tbe  load  of  debt  was  everywhere  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla,  having  spent  their  money  too  liberally,  and  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  former  victory,  were  longing  for 
a  civil  war,  Catiline  formed  llie  design  of  overthrowing  the 
government.  There  was  no  army  in  Italy ;  Pompey  was  fight- 
ing in  a  distant  part  of  the  world ;  he  himself  bad  great  hopes 
86 
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of  obtaining  tbe  consnlBhip;  the  senate  was  wholly  oflT  Its 
gnard ;  everything  was  quiet  and  tranquil ;  and  all  these  cir- 
camstances  were  exceedingly  favorable  for  Catiline. 


OATO'S  8PSS0H  IN  THE  SENATE  UPON  THE  PUNISHMENT  DUX  THB 

00NSFIBAT0&8. 

**  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  differ  extremely  from  some 
of  those  who  haTe  spoken,  when  I  contemplate  our  circum- 
stances and  dnn<rers,  and  when  I  revolve  in  my  miud  the  senti- 
ments of  some  wlio  have  spoken  before  me.  Those  speakers, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  have  considered  only  how  to  panish  the 
traitors  who  have  raised  wai-  against  their  country,  their 
parents,  their  altars,  and  their  homes ;  bnt  the  state  of  affairs 
warns  ns  rather  to  secure  onrseWes  against  them,  than  to  take 
counsel  as  to  what  sentence  we  should  pass  upon  them.  Other 
crimes  you  may  punish  after  they  have  been  committed ;  bat 
as  to  this,  unless  you  prevent  its  commission,  you  will,  when  it 
has  once  taken  eifect,  In  vain  appeal  to  justice.  When  the 
city  is  taken,  no  power  is  left  to  the  vanquished. 

"  Bnt|  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon  yoa 
who  have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  statues 
and  pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  of  your  coun- 
try ;  if  you  wish  to  preserve  those  possessions,  of  whatever 
kind  they  are,  to  which  you  are  attached ;  if  yon  wish  to 
secure  quiet  for  the  enjoynipiit  of  your  pleasures,  arouse  your- 
selves, and  act  in  deft  iice  of  your  coumry.  We  are  not  now 
debating  on  the  revenues,  or  on  injuries  done  to  our  allies,  but 
our  liberty  and  onr  life  are  at  stake. 

"Often,  Conscript  Fathers,  have  T  spoken  at  great  ]en«:th 
in  this  assembly;  often  have  I  conii)hiined  of  the  luxury  aad 
avarice  of  our  citizens,  and,  by  thai  very  means,  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many.  I,  who  never  excused  to  myself,  or 
to  my  own  conscienpe,  the  commission  of  any  faulty  could  not 
easily  pardon  the  misconduct,  or  indulge  the  licentiousness,  of 
others.  Bnt  though  you  little  regarded  my  remonstrances^ 
yet  the  republic  remained  secure;  its  own  strength  was  proof 
agoinst  your  remissness.  The  question,  however,  at  present 
under  discussion,  is  not  whether  we  live  in  a  good  or  bad  state 
of  morals;  nor  how  great,  or  how  splendid,  the  empire  of  tbe 
Koman  people  is;  but  whether  these  things  nround  us,  of 
whatever  value  they  are,  are  to  continne  our  own,  or  to  fall, 
with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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"  Id  sacli  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  me  of  gentleness  and 
compassion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  ha?e  lost  the 
rcnl  nnmes  of  thinprs;  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others  is 
called  L^'iierosity,  and  audnrity  in  wickedness  is  culled  heroism; 
and  lieiH  e  the  state  is  redact  d  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  let 
tliose,  who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal,  since  such  is  the 
practice,  oat  of  the  property  of  onr  allies;  let  them  be  merciful 
to  the  robbers  of  the  treasury ;  but  let  them  not  lavish  our 
blood,  and,  whilst  they  spare  a  few  criminalSy  bring  destructiou 
on  all  the  guiltless. 

'*  Caios  OsBsar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  hir  and  elegant 
language,  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and 
death ;  considering  as  flilse,  I  sappose,  what  is  told  of  the 
dead ;  that  the  bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good,  in- 
habit places  gloomy,  desolate,  dreary,  and  foil  of  horror.  He 
accordingly  proposed  that  property  of  the  coiisptratart  should 
he  eanfisccUedj  and  thtmulves  kept  tn  euitody  in  the  municipal 
towm;  fearing,  it  seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at  Rome,  they 
may  be  rescued  either  by  tlieir  accomplices  in  the  conspiracy, 
or  by  a  hired  mob;  as  if,  forfooth,  the  mischievous  and  profli- 
gate were  to  be  found  only  in  thi'  city,  nnd  ?iot  thronp^h  the 
whole  of  Italy  ;  or  as  if  desperate  tiUeniplH  w(jnld  not  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  where  there  is  less  power  to  resist  them.  His 
proposal,  therefore,  if  he  fears  any  danger  from  them,  is  ab- 
surd; but  if,  amidst  such  universal  terror,  he  alone  is  (ree 
from  alarm,  it  the  more  concerns  me  to  fear  for  yoo  and  myself. 

"Be  assnred,  tben^  that  when  yon  decide  on  the  fate  of 
Lentnlns  and  the  other  prisoners,  yon  at  the  same  time  deter- 
mine that  of  the  army  of  Catiline,  and  of  all  the  conspirators. 
The  more  spirit  yon  display  in  yonr  decision,  the  more  will 
their  confidence  be  diminished ;  bot  if  they  shall  percei?e  yon 
in  the  smallest  degree  irresolnte,  they  will  advance  npon  joa 
with  fury. 

"Do  not  suppose  that  onr  ancestors,  from  so  small  a  com- 
mencement, raised  the  republic  to  greatness  merely  by  force 
of  arms.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  enjoy  it  in  a 
most  excellent  condition;  for  of  allies  and  citizens,  as  well 
as  arras  and  horses,  we  have  a  much  greater  abundance  than 
they  had.  But  there  were  other  thiiiL-^s  which  miwie  them 
great,  bat  which  among  us  have  no  rxi  ti nee  ;  such  as  indus- 
try at  home,  equitable  government  ahiuail,  and  minds  impariial 
in  council,  uninfluenced  by  any  immoral  or  improper  feeling. 
Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have  luxury  and  avarice ;  pablio 
distress,  and  private  anperflnity ;  we  extol  wealth,  and  yield 
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to  indolence;  no  disUnction  is  made  between  good  men  and 

bad ;  and  ambition  usurps  the  honors  due  to  virtue.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful ;  since  yon  study  each  his  individual  interest, 
and  since  nt  homn  your  are  slaves  to  pleasure,  and  here  to 
money  or  favor  ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  an  attack  is  made 
on  tlie  defenceless  State. 

**  But  on  tliese  subjects  I  shall  say  no  more.  Certain  citi- 
zens, of  the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  to  ruin  their  country; 
they  are  engapring:  the  Gauls,  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  Roman 
name,  to  join  iu  a  war  against  us ;  the  leader  of  the  enemy  is 
ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ;  and  do  you  hesitate,  even 
in  such  circumstances,  bow  to  treat  armed  incendiaries  arrested 
within  yonr  walls  f  Yesl  hftve  mercy  upon  them,  I  beg  of  you ; 
they  are  young  men  who  have  been  led  astray  by  ambition; 
send  them  away,  even  with  anns  in  their  lumds.  Bat  soch 
mercy,  and  such  clemency,  if  they  tnm  those  arms  against  yon, 
will  end  in  misery  to  yonrselves.  The  case  is,  assoredly,  dan- 
gerous, but  yon  do  not  fear  it;  yes,  yon  fear  it  greatly,  but 
yon  hesitate  how  to  act,  through  weakness  and  want  of  spirit, 
waiting  one  for  another,  and  trusting  to  the  immortal  gods, 
who  have  so  often  preserved  your  country  in  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. But  the  protection  of  the  p^ods  is  not  obtained  by  vows 
and  effeminate  supplications  ;  it  is  by  vigilance,  activity,  and 
prudent  measures,  tlmt  freneral  welfare  is  secured.  When  you 
are  once  resigned  to  sloth  and  indolence,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
implore  the  gods;  for  thej  are  then  indiguaul,  and  threaten 
vengeance. 

"In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus, 
during  a  win-  with  the  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put 
to  death,  because  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to 
orders.  That  noble  yontii  suffered  for  excess  of  bravery ;  and 
do  yon  hesitate  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most  inhnraan  of 
traitors  f  Perhaps  their  former  life  is  at  Tariance  witii  their 
present  crime.  Spare,  then,  the  dignity  of  Lentolns,  if  he  has 
ever  spared  his  own  honor  or  character,  or  had  any  regard  for 
gods  or  for  men.  Pardon  the  youth  of  Cethegns,  unless  this 
be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made  war  npon  his  country* 
As  to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  CceparinSy  why  should  I  make  any 
remark  upon  them  ?  Had  they  ever  possessed  the  smallest 
share  of  discretion,  they  would  never  have  engaged  in  such  A 
plot  against  their  country. 

"In  conclusion,  Conscript  Fathers,  if  there  were  time  to 
amend  an  error,  I  might  easily  s^nffer  you,  since  yoo  disregard 
words,  to  be  corrected  by  e:iperieuce  of  conseij^ueoees.  But 
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we  are  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his  army, 
is  ready  to  derour.us;  whilst  there  are  other  enemies  withiD 
the  walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  nor  can  aoy  measares 
be  taken,  or  any  plans  arranged,  without  their  knowledge. 
The  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  act  with  promptitude. 
What  I  adfise,  then,  is  this:  that  since  the  State,  by  a  treason- 
able combination  of  abandoned  citizens,  has  been  brought  into 
the  greatest  peril ;  and  since  the  conspirators  have  been  con* 
Ticted  on  the  e?idence  of  Titos  Yolturcins,  and  the  depnties 
of  the  AUobroges,  and  on  their  own  coi^ffssion,  of  having  con- 
certed  massacres,  conflagrations,  and  other  horrible  and  crnel 
outrages,  agniiist  their  fellow-citizens  and  their  conntry,  pun- 
ishment be  intiicted,  according  to  the  usaL^c  of  our  ancestors, 
on  the  prisoners  who  have  confessed  their  guilt,  as  on  men  cou- 
victed  of  capital  crimes.'' 


VIRGIL. 
70—19  B.  c. 

PuBUVB  VtiisiLiDs  Ma  BO  was  bom  at  the  small  Tillage  of  Andes, 
near  Hantna,  on  the  15th  of  October,  B.  C.  70.  His  father,  Virgilins 
Maro,  was  an  opalent  fimner,  and  gare  bis  son  a  liberal  Greek  and 
Latin  education  at  Cremona  and  Milan,  and  bequeathed  to  him  the 
fjamilj  estate  at  Mantua.  Bat  the  seoond  Triamvirate,  in  order  to 
retain  their  soldiers  in  allegiance,  gave  them  eighteen  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Italj  which  had  adhered  to  the  lepablioan  can<;e,  and  among 
these  were  Vennsium  and  Cremona ;  and  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua 
to  the  latter  place  insured  it  a  fate  scarcelj  less  deplorable  at  the 
•hands  of  the  lawless  soldieiy.  Virgil  was  thus  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  Horace; — and  Tibullns  and  Propcrtias  shared  a 
similar  misforiane*  By  whose  intercession  he  regained  his  patri- 
mony, authors  are  not  agreed.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Meecenas,  the 
Cflebrated  patron  of  literature,  have  the  beat  authorities  in  their 
favor.  This  is  the  snbject  of  the  first  Eclogue:  the  poet  is  probablj 
represented  in  the  character  of  Titjms.  and  the  porm  presents  a 
lively  picture  of  the  surprise  and  gratitude  of  an  outcast  who  flnds 
himself  su<ldenly  restored  to  his  domestic  comforts,  and  tVn»  hapless 
condition  of  the  houseless  Meliboyus,  taking  his  last  survey  of  liis 
desolate  hearth.    But  the  poet's  estate  was  again  seised  hy  the 
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tftpMioiiB  mllltaiy,  and  ho  himself  was  oompalled  to  seek  his  ssfetj 
by  flight  to  Rome.  HoweTer,  he  llnalljr  snooeeded  in  sgsin  reeoYerio^ 
his  property. 

Virgil  became  acqosloted  with  Msoenas  about  the  year  B.  C.  40; 

and  Horace,  in  his  first  satire,  desoribing  the  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brtmdiuiam  (written  probably  in  B.  C.  38),  mentions  Virgil  as  one 
of  the  par^.  Ho  commenoed  his  most  finished  work,  his  Georgie»p 
abont  the  year  B.  C.  37,  or  when  he  was  forty-three  years  of  age. 

This  ifras  \rTitten  at  the  snggestlon  of  Maecenas,  who  wished  him  to 
try  his  strength  on  something  higher  than  his  Eclogues.  His  largest 
work,  the  ^neld,  he  began  abont  B.  C.  27,  and  finished  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  five  or  six  years.  When  Angtistns  was  returning  from 
Samos,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  B.  C.  20,  he  met  Virgil  at 
Athens.  Tlie  poet  h.id  intended  to  make  a  tonr  of  Greece,  bnt  he 
changed  his  plan,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Megara,  and  thence 
to  Italy.  Ilia  health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  now  com- 
pletely broken,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Brnndnsium,  on 
the  22d  of  September,  B.  (\  19,  not  having  quite  completed  his  fifty- 
first  year.  It  is  said  that  in  his  last  illness  he  wished  to  bum  the 
iEtu  id,  to  which  he  had  not  given  the  finishing  touches,  but  his 
friendH  would  not  allow  this  to  Vii  done. 

The  poet  left  behind  a  considerable  property.  lie  used  his  wealth 
iibei  Mlly,  and  his  library  was  accessible  to  all  students.  It  was  his 
custom  to  send  to  his  parents  a  present  of  money  every  year  as  long 
as  they' lived.  He  was  modest  and  i  .  tiring,  and  his  moral  character 
was  free  from  reproach.  He  was  happy  alike  in  his  fortune  and  his 
friends.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample  means  of  enjoyment 
and  oi  lt!irui«\  and  ho  had  the  friendship  uf  all  the  most  accom- 
plished men  uf  his  day.  llii  lame,  which  was  established  in  Lis 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  death  as  au  iuliciitanco  in  which 
every  Roman  had  a  share ;  and  his  works  became  school-books  even 
before  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  have  remained  such  ever  since. 

The  ten  short  pastoral  poems  of  Virgil,  called  sometimes  Bacolicaf^ 
and  sometimes  EclogueM^  or  "Selections,"  were  his  earliest  works,  and 
were  probably  all  composed  between  B.  C.  41  and  B.  C.  37.  Tlioy  are 
written  in  imitation  of  Theocritus,  with  the  exception  of  the  fonrth, 
entitled  PolUo.  This  fs  a  most  extraordinary  poem,  allegorical,  mythi- 
cal, half  hislorioal  and  prophetical,  and  has  been  the  snbjeot  of  endless 
oox^ectnre*  Whom  it  was  intended  to  oommemorate  is  yet  unsettled ; 

'  From  69U€,  and  »M$t  Intend;  literally,  one  who  tends  oattit,  a 
hardioian. 
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some  say  youiii;  M:ircellu-,  otliors  a  son  of  Pollio,  ainl  olher;^  a  son  of 
Augustus  ;  while  Some  have  iiaiJ.  ovcu  Augustus  himself.  What  is 
principally  worthy  of  notice  in  the  poem,  is  itd  striking  coincidence 
with  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  know  that  the  Romans  had  access  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  through  the  Septuagint,  notwith- 
standing the  universal  contempt  entertained  for  the  Jews ;  and  that 
much  of  the  fabulous  history  of  11m  liottheii  world  is  corrupted  firom 
Uio  Hibtow  Sorfptnioa,  Thftt  Virgil  was  Mqnainted  with  the  pro- 
phslisal  witinga  of  Isatsli  no  one,  I  think,  who  rsftdt  tbo  MUo  oan 
doBbI*  So  thought  Pope,  and  hoiioo  his  masterly  imitstloii  sad  pm- 
l^hiaso  in  his  Hanidk 

Tho  G09rgica*  (Geoigfos),  or  Agricnltnnl  Ftooms,*'  is  «  dtdMtio  poom 
in  four  books,  dodiosted  to  Ifooonss.  In  tho  tet  book  ho  tmts  of 
tho  onltlTstion  of  tho  soil;  in  tho  sooond,  of  froit  trass  $  in  tho  third, 
of homsaadothoroattlo;  udinthofiHiiih,of boss.  ItgiTosnstho 
mosi  tolshod  spooimon  of  tho  Latin  hozamotor  whioh  wo  haro.  It  is 
aoknowlodgod  by  soholavs  to  stand  at  tho  head  of  all  Viigil^i  irorhs, 
and  is  oortainly  tho  most  olabotato  and  extraordinary  Instance  of 
power  in  embellishing  a  most  banen  snbjeot,  whioh  human  grains 
has  OTOf  aflbided.  Tho  oommonest  prooepts  of  fanning  are  dsUTOiod 
with  an  eleganoo  whioh  oonld  soaioely  bo  attained  by  a  poet  who 
should  endearor  to  olotho  in  Tone  tho  snUimest  msyiws  of  philo^ 
lophj. 

At  whai  time  Vligil  projeotod  the  Aeid  is  nnosrtaln»  bnt  fkom  a 
Y017  oaily  ago  he  appean  to  haTo  had  a  strong  desire  of  oomposiog 
an  opio  poem  whioh  would  be  an  ondnxlng  monument  of  his  fiinio. 
And  ho  has  snooeededy  tot  this  poem  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  great 
spies  of  tho  world.  It  is  divided  into  twelTo  books,  and  originates 
from  an  old  Soman  tradition  thai  Aieas  snd  his  oompsnj  of  T^ans 
setfled  in  Italy,  and  Ibunded  tho  Roman  nation.  In  tho  itat  tbrsa 
books  we  haTo  tho  stoiy  of  JBnoss,  who  was  driTon  by  a  stoim  on 
tho  oosst  of  AiHoa,  and  hospitably  reooiTod  by  IHdo^  queen  of  Car- 
thage, to  whom  ho  relates  the  fisli  of  Troy  sad  his  own  wanderings* 
In  the  Iburth  book  tho  poet  has  elaborated  the  attaehment  of  Dido  to 
^noas,  the  departure  of  the  latter  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  the  love  of  Dido,  which  ended  in  hatred  and  suicide.  The 
fifth  book  contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  sixth  the  landing  of 
AnoBS  at  Cnm»,  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  into  the  infernal  regions, 
where  he  sees  his  father  AnohlBcs,  and  has  a  prophetic  vision  of  the 
glorious  destinies  of  his  raoe,  and  of  tho  future  heroes  of  Borne*  The 

*  From  the  Qr«elc  >m^^i  ^  '^^'^  ground,  a  husbandman. 
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Ifttt  six  books  raoount  the  straggles  of  iBneas  in  Italj,  and  aro 

modelled  on  tbe  battles  of  tbe  Iliad.  Iiatinus,  the  Icing  of  the  I«atini, 

offini  the  Trojan  hero  hii  daughter  Larinla  In  marriage ;  she  had 

been  betrothed  to  Tnmns,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Rutnli ;  and  henee 

the  eonteat  between  the  two,  whloh  ended  in  the  death  of  Tamnsy  ^ 

who  falla  bj  the  hand  of  iBneas,  as  Heotor  ftU  bj  the  hand  of 

itohiUes.* 

**ATailiDg  himself  of  the  pride  and  snperstitlon  of  the  Roman  people, 
whioh  ne^er  abounded  more  than  during  the  Angnstan  a^,  the  poet 
traoes  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the  'eternal  oitj'  to  those  heroes 
and  actions  which  had  enough  in  them  of  what  was  human  and  ordi- 
nary to  exoite  the  sympathy  of  his  oountiymen ;  intermingled  with 
persons  and  eireumstanoes  of  an  eztnundinary  and  superhuman  oha* 
raoter»  to  awaken  their  admiration  and  their  awe.  No  sul^eot  could 
haye  been  move  happily  chosen.  It  has  been  admired  too  ft»r  its 
perfect  unity  of  action;  for  while  the  episodes  command  the  richest 
yariety  of  description,  they  are  always  subordinated  to  the  main  ol^eet 
of  the  poem,  which  is  to  impress  the  divine  authority  under  whioh 
Aieas  first  settled  in  Italy.  The  wrath  of  Ji^o,  upon  which  the 
whole  fate  of  iBneas  seems  at  iirst  suspended,  is  at  once  that  of  a 
woman  and  a  goddess :  the  passion  of  Dido,  and  her  general  character, 
bring  us  nearer  the  present  worid ;  but  the  poet  Is  continually  intro- 
ducing  higher  and  more  effectual  influences,  until,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Cather  of  gods  and  men,  the  Trojan  name  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  Soman,  and  thus  heaven  and  earth  are  appeased. 

*<The  style,  for  sweetness  and  for  beauty,  occasionally,  and  in  the 
author's  finished  psssages,  surpasses  almost  every  other  production  of 
antiqaity.  The  first  six  books  of  the  jEneid  are  the  most  elaborate 
part  of  the  poem.  The  imperfections  of  the  work  are  alleged  to  be  ^ 
want  of  originalitj  in  some  of  the  principal  scenes,  and  defeotireness  *- 
in  the  exhibition  of  Character.  That  of  Dido  ia  by  far  the  most  decided 
and  complete."*  ^ 

'  The  editions  of  Vireii  are  almost  wilhont  number  :  among  ihe  best  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  C.  O.  Ueyne  (on  which  great  pains  and  labor  were 

bestowed),  fourth  edition,  by  0.  P.  £,  Wagner,  L«ipiio,  1830,  four  TolnmM; 
A.  Forbiger,  ihre^  TnliHuea  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1845-1840.    Among  the  numerous 
translations  miij  he  meutioned  Drydeu  aud  Ogilby  s.    The  ^ueid,  by  C.  | 
Pitt,  and  tbe  BaooHcs  and  Georgiot,  by  Joseph  Warton,  were  pabli^ed  by 
Dodsley,  London,  1783,  four  votumei 8to.  | 
*  Jfinojolopndia  Metropglitana. 
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Sicilian  Mases,  raise  a  loflier  song ; 

The  shrubs  and  lowlj  iIuuIm  hmV9  pl«M«d  to«  kng ; 

In  sjlviA  strains  ft  noUer  thcne  deolare, 

Bublimer  shades,  and  worth  a  comul's  car«. 
At  length  arriv'd,  in  op'aing  grace  behold 
Thai  great  last  age  hy  Camai'd  Maid  foretold! 

Its  term  attoiird,  ind  Mflaent  to  ita  ■ofmop 
Lo !  Time's  vast  ikU  begins  anew  its  coarse. 
The  Virgin  rules:  see,  Saturn's  reign  reviv'dl 
And  a  new  offspring,  from  high  heav'n  deriv'd. 
That  hoy.  hy  whom  the  iron  raoe  shall  ceuiie, 
Aad  jleld  toe  world  to  goldieB  d%ja  of  peaea. 
0  ohftste  Luoina  I  thou  bat  speed  his  birth, 
And  lo,  thin*»  own  Apollo  rules  the  earth  1 
FoUio  t  thine  eve  ;:ihall  see  Uie  yoath  assome 
That  proudest  glory  of  Ids  mighty  doom ; 
And  the  new  age  its  splendid  course  shall  date 
From  the  bright  epoch  of  thy  Consulate  ■ 
Thenceforth,  of  co5i''(  ions  i  rim^,  if  aught  remaiSi 
Awakeu'd  mercy  ah&ii  remit  the  pain. 
To  Him  a  life»  the  life  of  Godi,  k  giv'n, 
Born  to  hold  eoBTerse  with  the  poven  in  hMT'b; 
While,  oVr  a     ncefnl  nnd  a  smiling  earth 
He  Bwajs  his  ftoeptre  in  hiii  Father's  worth, 

I. 

Child!  onto  theo  Fshall  the  nnonltared field 
In  festiTe  grace  a  natal  ofTring  jield  ;^ 

*  This  version  of  the  "Pollio''  is  taken  from  "  ObterTations  in  lilustration 
of  Tirgil's  celebrated  Fourth  Eologve,  by  QraaTille  Pmn,  Iioiideo,  1810/* 
pp.  444.  Mr.  Penn  thinks  that  it  "was  writt^ri  in  honor  of  ihv  >/irth  lay  of 
Uctaviaaoa,  afterwards  Augnitua  Csesar,  when  lie  had  recently  laid  the  first 
■olid  fouBdatiott  ef  sovereign  power,  upon  wlileh  he  shortly  after  ereeted  ttie 
Imperial  Monarchy  of  Rome."  But,  thoagh  the  clauioil  Mbolmr  will  be 
well  repfii'l  for  the  pertisiil  of  his  book,  yet  the  authoritiet  are  aeamst  him  ; 
for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  from  the  time  of  th@  poet  down,  the  ancieuis 
never  thought  of  any  other  child  than  a  son  of  Asinliu  PolUo  for  this 
Eclogne.  Thi^  P  illio  (B.C.  7r>-A.  P.  1]  wn^  a  Roman  consul,  and  it  waj 
daring  hia  coDiiuUhip  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  thia  celebrated  poem. 
He  deserves  honorable  neniioB  ui  the  literary  history  of  Berne,  n«t  so  mueh 
on  B(  I  >  unt  of  hi«  works  (all  now  lost)  as  for  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  othiMr  great 
poete  and  writers,  but  he  ha3  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  establish 
a  pablio  library  at  Rome. 

"  'Th  impo.s.«ible  to  forbear  observing  the  great  simiiitede  of  this  pesiafe, 
and  that  famous  one  of  I«aiah : — 

*'The  wUdemeis  and  the  solitaiT  plaee  shall  be  g^ed  for  then ;  and  the 
desert  shell  r^eioe  end  Uossem    the  rose*  '--^ha]^  xjext.  yst.  1.  **  The  flovy 
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Wfth  wreathed  Ivy,  Baccar's  flowers  entwine; 

And  Colocasia  with  Acasthua  join. 

The  barthen'd  Qoats  sh&ll  bear  their  milky  ttore 

Unnrged,  vnBongbt,  spontaneoas,  to  thy  door : 

No  Lion  fierce  the  roving  herd  di^niri  v  : 

Thj  cradle-twigs  shall  sprout  with  blossoms  ga/. 

Thine  infant  sport  no  nozioos  bane  disturb, 

The  serpent  dm,  and  dead  each  pois'notu  herb : 

Asejrian  blooms  shall  shed,  iu  eastern  pride^ 

Their  spicy  fragianoy  on  ey'iy  side. 


'  Bat  when  th  j  gro'wing  yean  hare  learn'd  to  read 
Thy  flather's  aots,  and  each  heroic  deed  ; 
Soon  as  thv  tutor'd  mind  is  taught  to  knoir 

The  meed  that  virtue  only  can  Ijj'stow  ; 
Shall  the  full  plain  its  yellow  harvests  send, 
And  the  wUd  bnkes  with  purple  elnstets  bflnd ; 
From  the  hard  oak  the  honey *s  stream  dl^il, 
In  lasoions  drops,  like  ev'ning  dews.\  But  stilli 


For  man  will  yet  defy  the  stormy  main, 
Bnoirole  towns  with  walls,  and  rudely  tear 

Berth's  parent  bosom  with  the  iron  share. 
Again,  tlip  (  lio^fn  chiefs  will  Tiphys  guide 
In  fleeting  Argo  thro'  the  briny  tide ; 
Man  still  will  seek  his  fellow  to  destroy  ; 
iLgain,  AohiUei  strive  to  ruin  Tzoy. 


Hence,  when  thine  age,  confirmed  in  manhood's  force, 
Hath  reaoh'd  that  destined  period  of  thy  coarse, 
No  ressol  more  shall  cross  the  wat'ry  plain ; 

The  sea  no  more  shall  lure  with  hope  of  pain. 
Spontaneous,  in  each  cliTtie  eaclr  !«nj!  shnM  crrow 
All  that  earth's  amplest  bounty  can  bestow. 


of  Lebescii  •hall  eome  unto  thee,  the  ftr>tr«e,  the  pine-tree,  and  the  box 

togotber" — clmyi.  xl.  v  r  1.*?.  Th©  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  dowD  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf,  and  th«>  youn;^  lion,  and 
the  fatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  ihe  cow  and  the 
bear  ihall  feed :  their  young  ones  ghalt  lie  down  together :  and  the  lion  ihall 
ent  «tr!iw  like  the  ox.    And  the  suekinjj  cliild  piny  itjion  ibe  hole  of 

the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  adder's  den" — chap, 
zi.  ▼erg.  6,  7,  8. 

"  Kow  much  inferior  is  Tirj^H's  poetry  to  Tsninh's.  The  former  hu  nothing 
comparable  u>  ihese  beautiful  strokes:  Hlwit  a  little  child  ^hnll  lend  the 
lion  ; — that  the  very  trees  of  the  forest  shall  oouie  to  pay  adoration.'  Virgil 
sayi  only  aceidet  et  serpens;  Isaiah  ndd.s  a  circumstance  inimitably  piC* 
tiire?'|u<>,  thnt  the  sucking  chil  l  'h?vll  piny  upon  the  ht  Ic  rf  the  asp;  and 
that  the  weaned  child,  a  little  older  and  beginning  to  make  use  of  its  hands, 
■hall  pet  his  flngen  oa  the  adder*s  den.  There  are  eertatn  critics  who  would 

nov.r  ren!*e  to  admire  lhe8o  circumstances  and  strokes  of  nature,  if  thcy  had 
not  the  ill  fortane  to  be  placed  in  the  Bible.'*—- YfWton. 
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The  glebe  no  more  shall  show  the  harrow 'd  line  ; 
I<io  more  the  pruuer  s  blade  sball  wound  the  vine ; 
nreed  tnm  aU  toil,  the  Btnidj  hind  shall  lead 
His  steer8,  disyoked,  to  frolic  in  the  mead. 
The  wool  no  irmro  shall  shiue  with  tint  untrue; 
The  glowing  Ham  shall  llame  in  native  hue. 
And  blushing  flooks,  with  rich  resplendent  hide, 
Pnrple  and  orooeons,  clothe  the  mountain's  side. 
Let  golden  years  like  these  forever  rnn  ! 
Said  the  Fates  smiliiiix,  as  the  threads  they  spnn. 

Take  now  the  honors  which  to  Thee  are  giv 
CMbpring  of  Jore,  O  &vor'd  Child  of  Heav*&  1 
Bee  the  whole  world,  in  each  levolving  clime,  . 
With  joy  expectant  of  that  coming  tiino  ! 

O  may  my  leogthenVl  life's  protracted  end 
To  scenes  like  these  of  future  hUA&  extend ; 
And  I,  retaining  yet  mj  powers  of  rerse. 
Thy  matchless  fame  be  able  to  rehearse  ! 
Not  Orpheus'  strains,  not  Linus'  sliould  esMel 
The  song  prepared  thy  lofty  deeds  to  tell, 
Tho'  either  bard  his  parent  God  inspire, 
And  prompt  the  nnmbeis,  and  accoM  the  Ijie* 
Tho'  Pan  in  Arcady  contest  the  lays, 
In  Arcady  should  Pan  resign  the  bays. 

Come,  boy,  no  more  thy  mother's  hopes  beguile ; 
Come  1  learn  to  know  thj  Mother  by  her  smile: 
Ten  long  and  lingering  months  have  amply  brought 
Their  lot  of  5?ii  ]{ly  care  and  anxious  thoucht. 
H'*  wlm  iif  'iT  knew  a  parent's  smile  of  lave 
bhaii  ne  er  hold  commerce  with  the  powers  above.' 

€fnmnU$P$im» 


PaAISES  OF  ITALY. 

But  neither  Media's  groves,  her  teeming  moldt 
Fair  Oanees'  flood,  nor  Hermus  thick  with  gold; 
Nor  all  the  stores  Paucliaia's  glebe  expands, 
Where  spices  overflow  the  fragrant  sands ; 
Nor  Baotrian,  nor  Arabian  fields  oan  vie 
With  the  blest  scenes  of  beauteous  Itnly. 
Bulls  breathing  fire  her  furrows  ne'er  have  known, 
Ne'er  with  the  dreadful  dragon's  teeth  were  sown, 


'  The  cenelndiag  Ihiei, 

ladp*,  parrs  pom,  rfm  eogssners  nalMOi,  fee., 

are  better  rendered  by  Dryden  :— 

Know,  then,  dear  boy,  thy  mother  by  her  unU« ; 
Bnoiif h  ten  months  bare  given  of  T>alD  aiul  toll. 
Know  her,  il'  .>r  h  >,y — who      er  Rurh  -  mile  has  kasWB, 
Nor  board  uor  bed  divine  'tin  hi**  to  i.wu. 

The  iMt  MDiimeDt  alludes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  an  evil  omen  for  an 
infiuit,  that  his  peieats  did  not  nnile  npon  Idm  at  hig  birth. 
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Whence  spniTig  an  Iron  crop,  an  armed  train, 
With  helm  and  spear  embattled  on  the  pljiin. 
But  plenteous  com  she  boastH,  and  geu  rous  winoi 
The  Imoioiu  oUre^  and  the  joyful  Idne. 
Henoe  o'er  the  pUin  tiie  wantor-Bteed  ektte^ 
Prances  with  portlj  pace  in  mnrtial  state ; 
Hence  snowy  flocks  wash'd  in  thj  sacred  stoaam^ 
Clitumnu»,  and  of  viotimii  the  supreme 
The  migbtjr  bull,  hare  led  thro'  ihooting  tralai 
Rome's  pompous  triumphs  to  the  lofty  fanea. 
Tho  fiolfls!  hnrn  Sprincr'ji  perpptual  beauties  crown* 
Here  Summer  ahines  in  seasons  not  her  Own. 
Twice  teem  the  cattle  each  revolving  year, 
iknd  twioe  the  tieei  their  bluahing  burthen  bear. 

Behold,  aroand  what  far-fam'd  cities  riae^ 
What  stately  works  of  Daedal  artifice! 
With  tow'r^  towns  here  craggy  clifiiB  are  crown'd. 
Hero  flTeia  roll  old  moas-grown  ramparta  round, 
ibid  shall  my  aong  her  twofold  oeeaa  boast. 
That  ponrs  its  riches  forth  on  either  coast? 
Her  .sj.atiouH  lakes  ;  first,  mighty  Larius,  theef 
And  thee,  Benacus,  roaring  like  a  sea  f 
Her  ports  and  harbors,  and  the  Lnorlae  monnda, 
From  which  the  he;i(iii<r  main  indignant  boiinds  $ 
Where  Julius'  flood  of  bonds  impntipnt  raves, 
And  how  Avernus'  straits  confine  the  Tasoan  waves  ? 
Her  fields  with  brass  and  silver  veins  have  glow'd. 
Her  pregnant  rooka  with  gold  abundant  lloird. 
She  birth  to  many  a  race,  in  battle  brave. 
The  Marsian,  and  the  Sabine  soldier,  gave. 
Hers  are  Liguria's  sons,  untaught  to  yield. 
And  hers  the  Yolaei,  sldll'd  the  spear  to  wield ; 
The  Deoian  henoe,  and  Marian  heroes  eame, 
Hence  sprung  thy  line,  rnmilhi^,  mitrlitv  name:  " 
Hence  rose  the  Scipios,  Tni  li-niay'd  in  ligiit, 
And  thou,  great  Cresar,  whose  victorious  might, 
From  Rome's  high  walls,  on  Asia's  utmost  plains, 
Aw'd  into  peace  fierce  India's  rag*'  restrains* 

All  hail,  Satumian  soil  I  immovtal  source 
Of  mighty  men  and  plenty's  ricliest  stores  I 
For  thee  my  lays  inquisitive  impart 
Thia  useful  aigument  of  anelent  art ; 
For  thee,  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring. 
And  thro'  thj  stroets  Asoreaa  numbers  sing. 

Georgie*  II.  Warton. 


PBAI8K  Of  &U&AJU  LIFE. 

Thrice  happy  swains  1  whom  genuine  pleasures  bless, 
If  they  but  knew  and  felt  their  happiness ! 
From  wars  and  discord  far,  and  public  strife, 
Barth  with  salubrious  fruits  supports  their  life : 
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Tho'  liigli-arcliM  doraes,  tlio'  raarble  balls  ihbj  want, 

A?id  roltimns  cased  in  cold  and  elephant, 

In  awful  ranks  whero  brazen  statues  stand. 

The  poliflli'd  works  of  Oreoia's  skilfol  hand ; 

Nor  daaliug  |»alace  view,  wliose  portals  prond 

Each  morning  vomit  ont  tho  crinrj'ini;  crowd  ; 

Nor  wear  the  tissu'd  garrneni's  cumh'rous  pridd« 

Nor  seek  soft  wool  in  Sjrian  purplo  djr'd, 

Nor  with  iSuitaatio  loxurj  defile 

Tlie  natiTB  sweetness  of  the  Uqnid  oil ; 

Y*'t  c.^lm  content,  secnre  fr'>m  guilty  caro«, 

Yet  home-felt  pleasure,  jK-aco,  and  rest,  arc  theirs ; 

Leisure  and  ease,  in  groves,  and  cooling  vales, 

Orotioes,  and  bubblliig  brooks,  and  darksome  dales ; 

Tlio  lowing  oxen,  and  the  bleating  sheep, 

And  under  brandling  trees  delicious  sleep ! 

There  forests,  lawns,  and  haunts  of  beasts  abound, 

There  jouth  Is  temperate,  and  laborious  found ; 

There  altars  and  the  righteons  gods  are  fear'd, 

And  aged  sires  by  duteous  sons  rerer'd. 

Tlier*'  Justice  linger'd  ere  she  fled  mankind, 

Axid  left  some  traces  of  her  reign  behind ! 

Otorgict  IT.  WaHo», 


YA&IOUS  £MPL0YM£N7S  01  TU£  BSE  COMMUMITT* 

If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Such  are  the  bees,  and  such  their  hasy  care  : 
Studious  of  honey,  each  in  his  degree, 
The  youthful  swain,  the  grave,  experienced  bee; 
That  in  the  field  ;  this  in  alTairs  of  state, 
Emplojad  at  home,  abides  witiiin  the  gate. 
To  ftnrtifjr  the  eomba,  to  Imild  the  wall, 
To  prop  the  ruins,  lest  the  fabrio  fall : 
But  late  nt  nk'ht,  with  wenrv  ]»inion3  como 
The  laboring  v  futli,  an*l  heavy  laden  home. 
Plains,  meadii,  and  oroliards,  all  tiie  day  he  plies ; 
The  gleans  of  yellow  thjme  distend  )>is  thighs : 
He  spoils  the  saffron  fioweiB,  he  sips  the  blase 
Of  violets,  wildine  Mooms,  and  wHlow  dews. 
Their  toil  is  common,  common  is  their  sleep  ; 
They  shake  their  wings  wiieu  morn  begins  to  peep; 
Bosh  through  the  eity  gates  without  dela^, 
Nor  ends  their  work  but  with  declining  day : 
Then,  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night ; 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their  cells. 

Gtorgiei  /F.  Drydmu 
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JENSA8  AT  THB  OOUBT  OF  DIDO. 

TVliile  thus,  in  wilderiiig  tlioaght,  abstract  he  stood 
^:^till  gazing,  to  the  ti-mple  Diilo  came 
On  foot,  in  radiant  beauty,  hy  a  crowd 
Of  uol>lti  youtlib  escorted :  on  the  bank 
Of  famed  Bniotai  so,  or  G  jnthos*  heights. 
Amid  her  ciroling  choir  of  Oreads,  sports 
Quivered  DiaT>.i,  and  o'ertops  them  all, 
While,  through  Latoua'a  heart,  thrills  silently 
A  mother's  joj :  so  lovel j,  Dido  looked ; 
Amid  th'  attendant  oroirds  so  graceful  walked 
In  joyous  dignity,  surveying  all 
Her  infant  realm  and  city  rising  round  : 
The  temple  then  she  enters,  and  her  seat 
Taking  upon  a  throne,  beneath  the  dome 
High  raised,  and  round  with  men-at-arms  begirt. 
Justice  and  laws  dispenses;  and  to  all, 
Apportioned,  or  by  lot,  assigns  their  tasks 
Several ;  when  to  the  temple  see  approach, 
Bj  conoonrse  rast  aocompisnied,  Anthens, 
Ser^estns,  brave  Cloanthns,  and  the  ohiefo 
'VVhnm,  to  far  distant  shores,  the  storm  so  late 
Ha  l  wide  dispersed.    Joy  fills  /IvneaH'  heart, 
Mingling  with  fear;  their  friendly  hands  in  his 
Joj  bids  him  elasp,  bnt  fear,  oantions,  forbids, 
ITnoertain  yet  the  issue ;  motionless, 
Therefore,  he  stands,  in  cloudy  darkness  mantled, 
He  and  Achates,  and  conjectures  muc  h 
His  friends'  adventures  ;  where  their  ships  they  left, 
And  why  they  oome ;  for  ohosen  men  they  were, 
Each  vessel  representing,  and  by  orowds 
Of  shouting  Tvnnn-5.  t<>  the  temple,  c'\m<> 
Surrounded,  the  queen  s  clemency  to  sue. 

Admitted  now,  and  leave  obtained  to  speak, 
Thus,  with  oompoeed  aspect,  Ilionens 
Placid  began  :  "  Oreat  queen !  by  Jove  oidained 
To  found  a  citr,  nnd  proud  nations  ni!e 
With  just  domimou,  hear  our  humble  prayer, 
And  from  onr  ships  aTort  the  threatened  flames. 
O  spare  ns  Trojans  t  spare  a  pions  raee, 
After  long  wanderings,  on  thy  coasts  at  last 
Ca«t  1>v  the  stormy  winds  and  boisterous  sea! 
Think  not  we  aimed  at  plunder,  or  your  hearths 
With  hostile  Are  and  swoid  to  desolate ; 
For  sneh  high  entexpiise,  nor  energy 
Have  we,  nor  strength ; — unhappy,  exiled  sons 
Of  conquered  Troy.    A  land  there  is,  which  Greeks 
Hesperia  call,  once  by  the  Oenotrian  race 
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Inhabitoil,  an  ancient,  fertile  land, 

Powerful  in  .inns,  and  from  lln^ir  leader's  name. 

Called,  by  its  present  children,  luly : 

An  thitherward  we  steered,  Orian,  wrapt 

In  cloads  and  storm-^,  arose,  and  the  wild  South 

Upon  our  ve<!Stils  linr-tiug,  tUt-so  on  rocks 

Hidden,  dallied  lieadiung,  on  taU^  quicksands  those, 

Until  the  envious  waves  o'ermastered  all 

Our  gallant  fleet ;  escaping  to  year  shores. 

We  few  have  landed  ;  but  what  shores,  what  land^ 

What  savacre  people  this,  which  disallows 

To  shipwrecked  mariners  its  sheltering  strand  f 

As  enemies  ^e  treat  ns,  and  forbid 

On  yonr  seaboard  to  rest  our  wearj  limbs: 

If  man  ye  sptirn,  nor  foar  hlB  just  revenge, 

Yet  recollect  tliat  gods  there  are  above, 

Who  keep  a  strict  account  of  right  and  wrong. 

A  prince  we  boasted  0000,  more  pions  none 

Lived  under  cope  of  heaven,  for  justice  more, 

Or  deeds  of  arms,  renowned:  him  if  the  F-^tes 

Preserve  still  living,  nor  his  eyes  yet  sealed 

In  night  eternal  we  have  naught  to  fear ; 

And  mnch  then  majest  rejoice,  some  tim^  that  thou, 

Granting  our  prayer,  hast  of  yEneas  taken. 

In  kindly  offices,  the  fore-advantage  : 

A  weloouae  waits  us  too  in  idicily's 

Cities  and  plains,  where,  of  onr  Trojan  blood. 

The  good  Acestes  rules,  illostrions : 

We  ask  but  to  refit  our  shattered  fleet, 

Borne  plrtnks,  some  oars  here  in  your  woods  to  cut : 

Then  with  our  missing  ships,  perhaps,  and  prince 

ReeoTered  happily,  our  coarse  pursue 

To  Italy  and  Latium  ;  but  if  lost 

Is  onr  V)f  st  liope,  and  with  thy  fon,  overwhelmed 

In  I.il)ya's  sea,  thou  liest.  O  mighty  stay 

Of  Troy's  unhappy  fortunes !  then  wo  bend 

Towards  the  Sicanian  straits  our  backward  ooarM ; 

There  seek  our  country,  in  Acestes  there 

Our  benefaetor  Peek,  and  future  kin  T." 

He  ceased,  and  loud  his  Dardau  fuiiuwers  all 

Monnured  assent.   With  modest  070  abased. 

Dido,  in  brief,  replies :  "  Dismiss  your  fears. 

Your  anxious  cares  dismiss,  ye  fous  of  Troy: 

A  stern  n«'e<.'ssity  compels  ine  use 

This  strict  precaution,  and  with  frontier  guards, 

My  empire's  tender  infiinoy  surround. 

Of  the  Eneadn  who  hath  not  heard  ? 

Of  Troy  ?  its  raee  of  heroe<!.  and  its  war 

Disastrous  ?  Not  to  pity  a  call  quite  deaf 

Our  Carthagenian  hearts,  nor  so  remote 

From  this  onr  Tyrian  cily  deth  the  sun 

His  morning  coarse  begin ;  whether  ye  seek 
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Famous  iiesperia  and  old  Saturn's  plains, 

Or  Kryx  territory  and  the  good 

Aoestes,  safd  ye  are  while  here,  and  wfe, 

With  all  my  furthering  aid,  ye  shall  pome 

Your  onward  voynije:  if  to  settle  here 

Ye  rather  choose,  high  on  our  Libyan  strand 

Draw  up  your  ships,  and  our  new  city  share, 

Trojan  with  Tyrian  joined,  one  family: 

And  much  I  -wisli  tlie  same  tempestuous  South 

Had  hither  driven  yKnoas,  whom  to  seek, 

Through  all  my  coasts  and  Libya's  confines  roond 

I  will  send  envoys,  lest  perhaps,  escaped 

The  sea,  in  mountain  or  wild  wood  he  strayg.** 

Cheered  bj  these  courteous  words,  Aehateinow 
And  sire  /T'tiphs  from  th'  iiisphering  cloud 
Burn  to  break  forth,  and  ilrst  Achates  said : 
**  What  think'Bt  thou,  goddess-bom  F  all  eeema  Movre ; 
Thy  fleet,  thy  friends  recovered;  one  alone 
Missint;,  whom  in  the  yawning  «or\  ingulfed 
We  saw  :  in  all  things  else  thy  mother's  words 
Stand  verified."    He  said,  and  suddenly 
Into  thin  air  the  opening  elond  diaeolTed, 
And  forth  iEn«as  stood,  his  face  and  bust 
In  brilliant  light  refulgent,  like  a  god ; 
For  Venus'  self  had  breathed  upon  his  hair 
In  graceful  curls  down  flowing,  and  the  ii^ht 
Of  rosy  youth  into  his  eyes  tnftased, 
And  glowing  cheeks :  like  polished  i^oiy. 
Dazzling  he  stoo*!.  or  Pilver,  or  the  stone 
Of  Pares  ehased  in  yellow  rim  of  gold  ; 
And  thus  the  queen,  and  wondering  crowd,  addressed  : 
'*Bim  whom  ye  seek,  Trajan  iBneas  see. 
In  safety,  rescued  from  the  Libyan  wares t 
O  tlion  !  whom  sole  the  woes  of  Troy  hnve  touched 
W  ith  peutle  pity,  who  thy  liomes  and  hearths 
Would'st  share  with  us,  the  miserable  wreck 
Whioh  Grecian  swords  hare  spared,  and  stonnj  seas ; 
Nor  I  <^neas,  nor  unanimous  Troy, 
O'er  the  terraqueous  globe  now  wi<le  dispersed, 
May  thank  thee,  gracious  JJido,  worthily  : 
The  gods,  if  gods  there  he  who  show  respeot 
To  human  Tirtne,  the  great  gods  above, 
And  thine  own  conscious  rectitude,  shall  pay 
Our  heavy  debt.    Happy  the  age  that  bore, 
The  parents  happy  that  such  goodness  bred  I 
Long  aa  the  river  to  the  sea  shall  run, 
And  the  slow  mountain  shadow  o'er  the  rale 
GHile  pnnetu"1  :         n'^-  the  nntrient  ?ky 
fcihall  fet>(l  tlie  stars,  so  long  thy  glorious  name, 
Honor,  and  praise  shall  la»t,  what  land  soe'er, 
What  fated  haren  of  rest,  iBneas  calta/* 
He  said,  and  with  his  right  hand,  greeting,  oanght 
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Ilioneus,  Serestus  with  his  left ; 

Then  salutation  likt;  to  (Jvas  gav«», 

And  brave  Cioauthus,  and  the  other  chiefs. 


iSNSAS  £SCAPIKU  f  EOM  XH£  FLAMES  QiS  TBOY. 

Now  rushing  fortli,  in  radiant  arms,  I  wield 
The  sword  once  more,  and  gripe  the  pond*roiis  ibleld* 
When,  at  the  door,  my  weeping  spouse  I  meet, 
The  fair  Creiisa,  who  eml>racM  my  feet, 
And  clinginrr  rmmd  thoiii,  witli  distractioTi  wild, 
Reaoh*d  to  mj  arms  my  dear  unhappy  child : 
And  oh  I  the  cries,  if  bent  on  death  thoa  nin» 
Take,  take  with  tliee,  thj  wretched  wife  and  son ; 
Or,  if  one  glimmering  hope  frnm  arm^  appear, 
Defend  these  wall?,  f.ii'l  try  thy  vaUn*  here  ; 
Ah  !  who  bhall  guard  Ihy  sire,  when  thou  art  slaini 
Thy  child,  or  me,  thj  consort  onoe  in  Tainf 
Thus  while  sh(»  raves,  the  vaulted  dome  repUee 
To  hor  loud  shriek?,  and  at^onizing  cr!e3. 

When  lo  !  a  wond'rous  prodigy  appears, 
For  while  each  parent  kiss'd  the  boy  with  teftTS, 
Sadden  a  circling  flame  was  seen  to  spread 
With  beams  refulgent  round  lulns*  head  ; 
Then  on  his  locks  the  lamhent  glory  preys, 
And  harmless  Hres  around  his  temples  blaze. 
Trembling  and  pale  we  quench  with  busy  care 
The  sacred  fires,  and  shake  his  flaming  hair. 
l?nt  oM  Aiiehi.xes  lilts  hir?  joyful  eyes, 
Ilis  haii'ls  and  voir.»,  in  traii.^j^ort,  to  the  skiea. 

Aiunghty  Jove  !  in  glory  throu'd  ou  high, 
This  onoe  regard  ns  with  a  graoions  eye ; 
If  e'er  our  vows  deserr'd  thy  aid  divine, 
Vonelisaft'  thy  sufcor,  and  confirm  thy  sign. 
Scarce  had  he  spuke,  when  sudden  from  the  p<de, 
Full  on  the  left,  the  happy  thunders  roll ; 
A  star  shot  sweeping  through  the  shadei  of  night, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  light, 
That  o'er  flo-  ]»  i1ace,  gliding  from  above, 
To  point  our  uay,  descends  in  Ida's  grove; 
Then  left  a  long-contlna'd  stream  in  view. 
The  track  Still  glittering  where  the  glory  flew. 
The  flame  past  gleaming  with  a  hluisli  glare, 
And  smokes  of  snlplmr  fill  the  tainted  air. 

At  this  couviuc'd,  aroee  my  reverend  sire, 
AddrsesM  the  gods,  and  hail*d  the  sacred  Are* 
Proceed,  my  friends,  no  loiter  I  delay, 
Bat  instant  follow  where  you  lead  the  way. 
Ye  gods,  by  these  your  omens,  you  ordain 
That  from  the  womb  of  fate  shall  rise  again, 
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To  light  and  life,  a  glorious  second  Trof, 
Then  save  this  house,  and  this  auspicious  boy : 
CooTino'd  by  omaos  so  divinely  bright, 
I  go,  my  son,  companion  of  thy  flight. 
Thus  he — and  nearer  now  in  cnrling  spires 
Through  the  long  walls  roll'd  on  the  roaring  fires* 
HMt«^  flien,  my  sire,  I  orf«d,  my  neck  ascend, 
With  Joy  beneath  yonr  sacred  load  I  bend ; 
Together  will  we  share,  where'er  I  go, 
One  common  welfare,  or  one  common  wo. 
Ourself  with  care  will  young  Itilus  lead ; 
At  safer  dlstaoee  yon  my  spouse  snooeed ; 
Eeod  too  these  orders,  ye  attendant  train; 
Without  thf  wnll  "Stands  Ceres'  vacant  fane, 
Rais'd  on  a  iii* nint ;  an  ac^ed  cypress  near, 
Preserv'd  lor  ages  with  religious  fear; 
Thither,  from  different  roads  assembling,  come. 
And  meet  embodied  at  the  sacred  dome : 
Thou,  tliou,  my  sire,  our  gods  and  relics  bear; 
These  hands,  yet  horrid  with  the  stains  of  war, 
Eefraiu  their  touch  uuhallow'd  till  the  day, 
When  the  pure  stream  shall  wask  the  gnilt  away. 

Now,  with  a  lion's  spoils  bespread,  I  take 
My  sire,  a  pleasing  burthen,  on  my  l»ack  ; 
riose  clinging  to  mj  hand,  antl  pressing  nigh, 
With  steps  unequal  tripp'd  liilus  by ;  — - 
Behind,  my  loT*d  Crettsa  took  her  wi^ ; 
Througii  every  lonely  dark  recess  we  sUliy : 
An<\  1,  who  late  th*  embattN'd  Hp^eks  could  dare, 
'1  heir  flying  darts,  and  whole  embodied  war, 
Now  take  alarm,  while  horrors  reign  around, 
At  eTei7  bieeie,  and  start  at  every  soand. 
With  fancied  fears  my  busy  thoughts  were  wild 
For    V  doTr  fr\lh*^r,  and  endanger'd  child. 

^ow,  to  Ike  city  gates  approaching  near, 
I  seem  the  sound  of  trampling  feet  to  hear. 
Alarm'd  my'sire  lodc'd  forward  thro'  the  shade. 
And,  fly  my  son,  they  come,  they  come,  he  aaid  : 
Lo  !  from  their  shields  I  Ree  the  splendors  stream; 
And  ken  distinct  the  helmet's  flery  gleam. 
And  here,  some  envious  god,  in  this  dismay, 
This  sudden  terror,  snatch'd  my  sense  away* 
For  while  o'er  devious  patlis  I  wiMIy  trod, 
Studious  to  wander  from  the  beaten  road; 
I  lost  my  dear  Creiisa,  nor  can  tell 
From  that  sad  moment,  if  by  fitte  she  fell ; 
Or  sunk  fatiga'd ;  or  straggled  from  the  train ; 
But  ah  !  she  never  l)h  st  these  eyes  again  1 
Nor,  till  to  Cfics'  anciiut  wall  we  carae, 
Did  I  sus^Ksct  hvr  lo^i,  nor  mi<»s  the  dame. 
There  all  the  train  assembled,  all  but  she, 
Lost  to  her  friends,  her  father,  son,  and  me* 
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At  both  I  rav'd,  and  madden'd  with  despair. 

In  Troj's  last  ruius  did  I  ever  know 

A  scene  so  cruel  I  such  trausceudeut  wo! 

Onr  gods,  my  son,  and  father  to  the  train  \ 

I  noxt  commendf  and  hide  them  in  the  plain ;  V 

Tli«»n  lly  for  Troy,  and  shine  in  arms  again.  } 

Resolv'd  the  burning  town  to  wander  o'er, 

And  tempt  the  dangers  that  I  scapM  before. 

Now  to  the  gate  I  ron  with  furious  haste. 

Whence  first  from  Ilion  to  tlie  plain  I  past ; 

Dart  round  my  oves  in  every  place  in  vain, 

And  tread  my  former  footsteps  o'er  again. 

Snrronnding  horrors  all  my  soial  affright ; 

And  more,  the  dreadful  sUenoe  of  the  nighii 

Next  to  my  ho'i^c  I  flew  without  delay, 

Tf  th^»re,  if  liapiy  tliere  she  bent  lier  way. 

Iti  vain — the  coni|ueriDg  foes  were  enter'd  there; 

High,  o'er  the  dome,  the  flames  emblase  tlie  air; 

Fierce  to  devour,  the  fiery  tempest  flies, 

Swells  in  tlH>  wind,  and  thunders  to  the  sides. 

Back  to  th'  embattled  citadel  I  ran, 

And  searched  her  father's  regal  walls  in  vain. 

Ulysses  now  and  Phoanix  I  snnrey, 

Wlio  irnard,  in  Juno's  fane,  the  gatlior'd  prey: 

In  one  hutre  lieap  tlie  Trojan  w»«nlth  was  roll'd| 

Refulgent  robes,  and  bowls  ol  massy  gold ; 

A  pile  of  tables  on  the  paToment  nods, 

Snatch 'd  from  the  blazing  temples  of  the  gods* 

A  mighty  train  of  shrieking  mother?  hotind, 

Stood  witli  tlieir  captive  children  trembling  round. 

Yet  more — I  boldly  raise  my  voice  on  high, 

And  in  the  shade  on  dear  Crefisa  017; 

Call  on  her  name  a  thousand  times  in  TaiUt 

pint  «till  r«'peat  the  darling  name  apain. 

'i  liua  while  I  rave  and  roll  my  searclaug  eyes. 

Solemn  and  slow  I  saw  her  shade  arise, 

The  form  enlarg*d  majeatie  mov'd  along ; 

Fear  raised  my  hair,  and  horror  chaiu'd  my  tongue; 

Thus  as  1  stood  amaz'd,  the  heavenly  fair 

With  these  mild  accents  sooth 'd  my  fierce  despair. 

Why  with  exeess  of  sorrow  raTos  in  ▼ain 
My  dearest  Lord,  at  what  the  gods  ordain? 
Oh  !  could  I  siiare  thy  toils  ! — hut  fate  denies  ; 
And  Jovo,  dread  Jove,  the  sov'reign  of  the  skies* 
In  long,  long  exile,  art  thou  doom'd  to  sweep 
8mm  after  seas,  and  plough  tho  wat'ry  deep. 
He$>poria  shall  be  thine,  where  Tiber  glides 
Thro'  fruitful  realms,  and  roll?  in  easy  tides. 
There  shall  thy  fatea  a  happier  lot  provide, 
A  glorious  empire,  and  a  royal  bride. 
Then  let  yonr  sorrows  for  CreOaa  oease 
For  knoW|  I  never  shall  be  led  to  Greece ; 
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Nor  feel  tho  vicior''ti  chain,  nor  captive's  sliamej 
A  stave  to  Bome  imperious  Argive  dame. 
No ! — born  a  prinoees,  sprung  from  heav'n  abortt 
Allied  to  Venus,  and  derivM  from  Jove, 
Sacred  from  Greece,  'tis  mine,  in  these  abodes, 
To  serve  the  glorious  mother  of  the  gods. 
Farewell ;  and  to  onr  son  thy  oare  approve, 
Our  son,  the  pledge  of  our  comniiitnal  lovo. 

Tlius  she  ;  and  as  I  wept,  and  wisliM  to  say 
Ten  thousand  things,  dissolved  in  air  away. 
Thrice  round  her  neck  mj  eager  arms  I  tfareir ; 
Thrice  from  my  empty  arms  tlie  phantom  fleWy  * 
Swift  as  tho  wiiul,  with  momentary  flighty 
Swift  as  a  Heeling  vision  of  the  niglit. 
Now,  day  approaching,  to  my  longing  truiu, 
From  ni*in*d  Ilion  I  return  again ; 
To  whom,  with  wonder  and  surprise,  I  find 
A  miphtr  crowd  of  new  companions  join'd; 
A  host  ot  willing  exiles  round  me  stand, 
Matrons,  and  men,  a  miserable  band ; 
Eager  the  wretohes  poor  from  every  side, 
To  share  mv  fortunes  on  the  foamv  tide : 
Valiant,  and  arm'd,  my  conduct  they  implore, 
To  lead  and  lix  them  on  some  foreign  shore : 
And  now,  o*er  Ida  with  an  early  ray 
Flames  the  bright  star,  that  leads  the  golden  day* 
No  hnppf;  of  aid  in  view,  and  cvprr  gate 
Possessed  by  (^n  "re,  at  length  1  yield  tO  fate. 
Safe  o'er  the  hai  my  father  I  convey, 
And  bear  the  venerable  load  away. 


dido's  passion  fob  ASNSAS. 

But  anxious  cares  already  sels'd  the  queen: 

She  fed  within  her  veins  a  flame  nn«'*»pn  ; 
The  hero's  valor,  acts,  and  birth,  inspire 
Her  soul  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  fire. 
His  words,  his  looks,  imprinted  in  her  heart. 
Improve  the  passion,  and  increase  the  smart. 
Now,  when       purple  morn  harl  chns'd  away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  rostor'd  the  day. 
Her  siffter  first  with  early  oare  she  sought, 
And  thus  in  mournful  accents  eas'd  her  thought : 
"My  doarejit  Anna  !  what  new  drcnms  afTright 
My  lab'rinijc  soul  !  what  visions  of  the  Tiiyht 
Disturb  my  (j[uiet,  and  distract  my  breast 
With  strange  ideas  of  onr  Trojan  gnest! 
His  worth,  his  actions,  and  majestic  air, 
A  man  descended  from  the  (.ods  declare. 
Fear  ever  argues  a  degenerate  kind  ; 
His  birth  is  well  asserted  by  his  miud. 
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Then,  what  ho  snffor'd  when  by  Fate  betray'd, 
What  brave  att«napts  for  falling  Troy  he  madel 
Such  were  his  looks,  ho  gracefully  he  spoke,  • 
That,  were  I  not  resoWd  against  the  yoko 
Of  hapless  marriage — never  to  be  cars'd 
With  ^♦>con(i  lov€»,  so  fatal  was  my  first— 
To  this  oue  error  1  might  yield  again  : 
For,  since  Slchsns  was  untimely  slain, 
This  only  man  is  able  to  sab  vert 
The  fixM  foundations  of  m  v  rstiibhom  heart. 
And,  to  confess  my  frailty — my  shame — 
Somewhat  I  find  within,  if  not  the  same,  > 
Too  like  the  Bparklee  of  my  former  flame,  j 
But  first  let  yawning  earth  a  passage  rend, 
And  l«*t  me  tli rough  the  dark  abys-»  (U'scend — 
First  b't  av«;ngiug  Jove,  with  llanies  from  high, 
Drive  down  this  body  to  tlie  uetlier  sky, 
Condemn*d  with  ghosts  In  endless  night  to  lie— 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave  I 
No  I  he  who  had  my  vows  shall  ever  hare : 
For,  whom  I  lov'd  on  earth,  X  worship  in  the  grave."  ) 

JEneidlV.  2hfiUn» 


JBSEAM  MEETS  THE  6HADE  OF  DIDO  IN  THE  INTERNAL  BEGIONB. 

Not  far  from  these  Phoenician  Dido  stood, 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath'd  in  blood; 
Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  kn«'W, 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view, 
(Donbifnl  as  he  who  sees,  throngh  dnsky  night, 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  moon's  uncertain  light) 
With  tears  he  first  approach'd  the  sullen  shade; 
And  as  his  love  inf?pired  him,  thus  ho  said: 
•*  Unhappy  queen  !  then  is  the  common  breath 
Of  rnmor  trae,  in  yonr  reported  death, 
And  I,  alas  t  the  cause  f^By  heaTen,  I  vow, 
And  all  the  pnw^T^  tbat  nile  the  realms  below, 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state. 
Commanded  by  the  gods,  and  foro*d  by  Fate— 
Those  gods,  that  Pate,  whose  unresisted  might  | 
Have  sent  me  to  those  regions  void  of  light,  V 
Throuch  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night.  ) 
Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  pressed  with  grief. 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows! 
*Tis  th»!  last  intervif  vr  that  Fate  allows  !" 
In  yn'ni  be  thns  aib'Uipts  ht^r  mind  to  move 
W  ith  tuar«j  and  prayTts,  and  late-repenting  love. 
Disdainfally  she  look'd ;  then  taming  roand, 
8he  fix'd  her  eyes  anmoT*d  npon  the  ground^ 
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Andf  what  lie  says  and  swears,  regards  no  more. 

Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
•  But  wliirPtl  nwny  to  shun  his  liateful  sight, 

Hid  iu  thti  luivst.  and  the  shades  of  night ; 
Then  sought  Sichaeus  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  eqnaird  all  lier  love. 


TOE  PUNISHMENTS  OF  THE  GUILTY  IN  HELL. 

* 

Now  to  the  left,  iBneas  darts  his  eyes. 
Where  lofty  walls  with  triple  ramparts  rise. 

There  rolls'  fiwift  Plil.^ir<'tlioii,  witli  thund'ring  soond, 

His  broken  rocks,  and  whirls  his  surg**«»  ronud. 

Ou  luighty  columns  rais'd,  sublime  are  hung 

The  massy  gates,  impenetrably  strong. 

In  Tain  would  men,  in  vain  would  gods  essay, 

To  hew  tlio  lipfiTTis  of  adamant  away. 

Here  rose  an  iron  tow'r  :  before  the  gate, 

By  night  and  day,  a  wakeful  fury  sat«, 

The  pale  Tislphon6 ;  a  robe  she  wore, 

With  all  the  pomp  of  horror,  dy'd  in  gore. 

Here  the  lond  scourge  an<i  louder  voice  of  pain. 

The  craiihiog  fetter,  and  the  ratt'liug  chain, 

Strike  the  great  hero  with  the  frightful  sonnd, 

The  hoarse,  rongh,  mingled  din,  that  thunders  round  : 

Oh!  whence  that  peril  of  groans?  what  pains  are  those? 

What  crimes  could  merit  such  stupendous  woes  ? 

Thus  she — brave  guardiuu  of  the  Trojan  state, 
None  that  are  pure  mnst  pass  that  dreadful  gate* 
When  plac*d  by  Hecat  o'er  Avernus'  woods,  "I 
1  learnt  the  secrets  of  tho?e  din'  alio  los.  I 
With  all  the  tortures  of  the  vengeful  gods.  J 
Here  Rhadatuunthua  holds  his  awful  reign, 
Hears  and  condemns  the  trembling  impioos  train. 
Those  hidden  crimes  the  wretch  till  death  snpprest, 
With  mintrled  jny  and  horror  in  hif?  bn»a>;t, 
Tlie  stern  tlread  judge  commands  him  to  display, 
And  lays  the  guilty  secrets  bare  to  day ; 
Her  lash  Tisiphon6  that  moment  shakes ; 
The  ghost  she  scourges  with  a  t1:on«nnd  f:nakos; 
Then  to  her  aid,  with  many  a  thnn  rring  yell, 
Calls  her  dire  sisters  from  the  gulfs  of  hell. 

Near  by  the  mighty  Tityus  I  beheld, 
Earth's  mighty  giant  son,  stretch'd  o*er  the  infernal  field  ; 
He  coverM  nine  large  acres  as  ho  lar,  \ 
Whil<*  with  iicn  e  screams  a  vulture  tore  a^vny  V 
His  liver  for  her  food, and  scoop'd  the  smoking  prey;  j 
PInng'd  deep  her  bloody  beak,  nor  plung*d  in  Tain,  \ 
For  still  the  fmitful  fibres  spring  again,  v 
Swell,  and  renew  th'  enormons  monster's  pain.  j 
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She  dwells  forever  in  his  roomy  Vireast,  "j 
Kor  gives  the  roaring  fiend  a  moment's  rest ;  > 
Bot  still  th*  immortal  pre j  supplies  th'  immortal  faaat.  j 
Need  I  the  Lapiths'  horrid  pains  relate^ 
IxioTi'?J  tomientP,  or  Perithoiis'  fate  ? 
On  high  a  tottering  rocky  fragment  spreads, 
JProjectii  in  air,  and  trembles  o'er  their  heads. 
StietoVd  on  the  ooaoh,  they  see  with  longing  ejes 
In  regal  pomp  successive  banquets  rise, 
While  luci  1  '  olnnms,  glorious  to  behold, 
Support  th  imperial  canopies  of  gold. 
The  queen  of  funes,  a  tremendous  guest, 
Sits  hy  their  side,  and  guards  the  tempting  feast, 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  dreadful  torch  she  rearSy 
Flames  in  their  eyes,  and  thunders  in  their  eaxs. 
Thej  that  on  earth  had  low  pursuits  in  view, 
Their  brethren  hated,  or  their  parents  slew, 
And,  still  more  numerous,  they  who  swelPd  their  store, 
B'lt  iit«'er  reli(,*v*d  their  kindred  or  the  poor; 
Or  in  a  cause  nnrigliteous  fouglit  and  bled; 
Or  periiih'd  in  the  foul  adulterous  bed ; 
Or  broke  the  ties  of  faith  with  base  deeeit ; 
ImprisonM  deep,  their  destined  torments  wait* 
But  what  tlieir  torments,  seek  not  thou  to  know. 
Or  the  dire  sentence  of  their  endless  wo. 
Some  roll  a  stone,  rebounding  down  the  hill. 
Some  hang  suspended  on  the  whirliog  wheel ; 
There  Tlieseus  groans  in  pains  that  ne'er  ezplrOy 
Chain'd  down  forever  iti  ;i  chair  of  lire. 
There  JPhlegyas  feels  unutterable  wo, 
And  roars  incessant  thro*  the  shades  below ; 
Be  just,  ye  mortals  I  bj  these  torments  aw*d, 
These  dreadful  torments,  not  to  «?corn  a  god. 
This  wretch  his  country  to  a  tyrant  sold, " 
And  bartered  gloriouh  liberty  for  gold. 
Laws  for  a  bribe  he  past,  but  past  in  Tain, 
For  those  same  laws  a  bribe  repealed  again. 
Tn  some  enormous  crimes  they  all  aspir'd  ; 
All  iccl  the  torments  that  those  crimes  requir'd! 
Had  I  &  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
A  Toiee  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Not  half  the  mighty  scene  could  I  disclose, 
Repeat  their  orimeSf  or  oonnt  their  dreadful  woes ! 


^neid  VL  Pitt. 
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TIBULLUS. 

54— 18  B.  a 

Alblns !  in  whom  my  natires  And 
A  olitto,  moat  sincere  and  kind, 
Whftt  dott  thott  now  on  PMInn  plftfti*? 

Write  yo.T»f,  mitvyiiiK  /.(ruins* 

8tea],  flileiit.  through  tin*  lH*s»lthl'uI  wood. 

With  thoQghtA  that  fit  the  irlse  and  good? 

Thou  nrt  not  bodjr  witlioat  mind ;  I 

Thft  gods  to  the*  n  form  MslKo'd,  > 

But  form,  with  senf^r'  nnd  -n-nrth  cnm'bin'd  ;  J 

llavr  ^fiven  thee  wealth,  with  art  t.j  knuw 

How  lpr"it  to  use  what  they  hc^tow. 

Then  what  could  foQdo«t  uorso — what  rnoro—* 

Por  her  d<*ar  foeter-ehlld— haplore, 

Of  wit  and  eloqneiirn  pns«.A^t, 

In  health,  grace,  fanic,  ari<i  statiou  bl«}»t, 

A  h'j>iiiiah|c  lioarrl,  with  frii'udn, 

Aud  ineiuu  sufficient  for  bis  ead«  ? 

Bomee,  Book  L  BpkOe  TV, 

Albtcs  TiBrLLrs,  associated  with  Ilorneo  in  the  bonds  of  friPiid^hip 
and  hy  the  syinpntliit^^  of  liberal  pursuits,  was  the  son  of  a  Koman 
knight,  aiul  was  boru  at  Rome,  according  to  the  nio'^t  iirubable  ac- 
connta,  ;il)aut  the  year  r)4  B.  C.  Of  his  youth  and  educatioo  nothing 
is  known.  He  sorved  under  Valerius  Messala  in  the  (Jallic  wars,  and 
on  his  return  from  his  third  military  expedition  he  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  estate  near  Pedum,  between  Prspner^te  and  Tibur.  This 
property,  like  the  estates  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  eiib.  r  t  ntirely 
or  partiaHy  confiscated  during  the  civil  wars;  yet  Tibullus  retained 
or  recovered  part  of  it,  and  spent  there  the  best  part  of  his  short,  but 
peaceful  and  happy  life.  It  was  here  that  lie  elaborated  those  beautiful 
productions  which  havu  immortalized  his  name,  and  which  breathe, in 
the  refined  language  of  his  period,  the  spirit  of  onambitious  domestic 
enjoyment,  the  pure  love  of  nature  and  country  life,  and  the  delights 
of  peace,  retirement,  affection,  and  friendship.  It  was  here  that  he 
lived  ill  the  society  of  the  most  eminent  contemporary  poets,  and  here 
that  hu  died  about  the  year  IS  B.  C. 

Tibullus  is  confessedly  the  master  of  that  species  of  elegy  which 
turns  on  love.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  tender,  and  mingled  with  a 
soft  characteristic  melancholy.  He  abounds  with  delicate  strokes  of 
sentixneiit  and  expression ;  his  language  is  pure  and  free  from  conceit; 
$m1  Idi  style  hai  an  easy  and  flowing  simplicity,  without  aojr  of  flio 
aloTonl/  fiuDDlliaritj  of  Orid.  If  lie  has  not  escaped  the  taint  of  Eoman 
maimeni  he  Is  at  least  fiee  tnm  the  grosser  license  of  his  oontempo- 
ravles;  and  his  pastoral  imagery,  although  perhaps  reoniring  with 
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somaOiing  of  »  monotanous  ft^qnenoy,  jet  giTM  mi  «lr  of  ptultx  to 
hit  piMlonJ 

TO  DEUA. 

Let  others  heap  of  wealth'a  thSniiig  atofo. 

And,  much  possessing,  labor  still  formoie; 

Lot  thi'm  rlis  [ni-'tpd  with  diro  alarms 

Aspire  to  win  a  dangeron^^  fame  in  arms ; 

Me  tranquil  poverty  shaii  iuU  to  rest, 

Hnmblj  eeonre  and  Indolentlj  blest ; 

Warmed  by  the  blaze  of  my  own  cheerful  hearth 

in  waste  thr^  vrintry  hours  in  socinl  mirth  ; 

In  Summer  pleaa'J,  atteud  the  harvest  toils, 

In  Autumn,  press  the  yinejard's  purple  spoils. 

And  oft  to  Delia  in  my  bosom  bear 

Some  kid  or  lamb  which  wants  its  mothnr's  oare; 

"With  her  I'll  celel)rato  each  gladsome  day 

When  swains  their  sportive  rites  to  Bacchus  pay; 

With  her  new  milk  on  Pales'  altar  pour. 

And  deck^  with  ripen'd  fruits,  Pomona's  bower. 

At  night  liow  soothing  would  it  be  to  hoar, 

Bafe  in  her  arms,  the  tempest  howling  near ; 

Or,  while  the  wintry  olouds  their  deluge  pour, 

Blnmber,  assisted  by  the  beating  shower  I 

AJil  bow  much  hay)pier  than  the  fool  who  braves, 

Iti  search  of  wealtli,  tlie  black  tempestuous  waTes I 

While  I,  contented  with  my  little  store. 

In  tedious  voyage  seek  no  distant  shore ; 

But  idlj  lolling  on  some  shady  seat. 

Near  cooling  fountains,  shun  the  Dog-star's  heat: 

For  what  reward  so  rich  could  Fortune  give 

That  I  by  absence  should  my  Delia  grieve  f 

Let  great  Messala  shine  in  martial  toils, 

And  grace  his  palaoe  with  triumphal  spoils, 

>I<:-  Icauty  hohls  iti  ^trnnc:  tlirnigh  gentle  chains, 

f  ar  from  tumultuous  war  and  dusty  plains. 

With  thee,  my  love  1  to  pass  my  tranquil  days 

How  would  I  slight  ambition's  painful  praise  t 

How  would  I  joy  with  thee,  my  love  i  to  yoke 

The  ox,  and  feed  my  solitary  flock  t 

On  thy  soft  breast  might  I  but  lean  my  head. 

How  downy  would  I  think  the  woodland  bed ! 

Hard  were  his  heart  who  thee,  my  fair  I  eonld  leave 

For  all  the  honors  prosp'rous  war  can  give  ; 

Tliough  through  tbf'  vnnqnish'd  east  he  spread  his  fame, 

And  Parthian  tyraiiui  tremble  at  his  name ; 


*  Elton.  SdltioDS :  Laehmaua,  Berolini,  1829.  Lsobmann*s  edition,  with 
oommeBtSfT  by  Lndolphns  IMasenuf,  Oottingen,  I8S5. 
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Tliongh  bright  in  arms,  wbtle  host.s  around  him  bleed, 
Witli  martial  pride  he  prest  the  foaming  steed. 
No  ponjp.s  like  these  my  humble  vows  require; 
With  tliue  I'll  live,  and  in  thj  armb  expire. 
Thee,  m&y  my  eloeing  eyes  In  death  bdiold  I 
Tlu'ii  may  my  falt'ring  hand  yet  strive  to  hold  I 
Then,  Delia  1  thon  thy  heart  will  molt  in  wo, 
Then,  o'er  my  breathless  clay  thy  tears  will  flow ; 
Thy  tears  will  flow,  for  gentle  ia  thy  mind. 
Nor  dost  thou  think  ii  weakness  to  be  kind. 
But  ah!  fair  mourner!  I  conjure  thee,  spare 
Thy  heaving  breasts  and  loose  dishevell'd  hair ; 
Wonnd  not  thy  form,  lest  on  tli'  Elysian  coast 
Thy  anguish  should  disturb  my  peaeefol  ghost. 

Bat  now,  nor  death  nor  parting  should  employ 
Our  sprightly  thoughts,  or  damp  our  l)ri(lal  joy: 
We'll  live,  my  Delia  I  and  from  Hfe  remove 
All  care,  all  business,  but  delightful  love. 
Old  age  in  rain  those  pleasures  would  retriere 
Which  youth  alone  can  taste,  alone  can  give: 
Then  lot  tis  snatch  the  moment  to  l  e  Mr  t  ; 
This  hour  is  Love's — ha  i*'ortune's  all  the  rest. 

Lord  LyUlUPtf. 


THE  QOLDEN  AGE. 

How  blest  the  man  in  ?atnrn'^^  golden  days, 

Ere  distant  climes  were  Join  d  by  lengthen'd  ways. 

Secure  the  pines  upon  the  mountaius  grew. 

Nor  bounding  barks  o'er  ocean's  billows  flew ; 

Then  every  clime  a  wild  abundance  bore, 

And  man  liv'd  happy  on  his  native  shore; 

Then  had  no  steer  submitted  to  the  yoke ; 

Then  had  no  steed  to  feel  the  bit  been  broke ; 

No  house  had  gates,  (blest  times  !)  and,  in  the  grounds 

No  scanty  landmarlca  pnrreH'd  out  the  bounds ; 

From  every  «>ak  redundant  lioney  ran, 

And  ewes  spontaneous  bore  their  milk  to  man  ; 

No  deathful  arms  were  forg'd,  no  war  was  wag'd, 

No  rapine  plunder'd,  no  ambition  rag*d. 

How  chang*d,  alas !   Now  cruel  Jove  commands  ; 

Gold  lire*?  the  son!,  and  faleliions  arm  our  hands; 

Each  day  the  main  unuumber^d  lives  destroys, 

And  slaughter,  daily,  o*er  her  myriads  joys. 

Yet  spare  me,  Jove  ;  I  ne*er  disownM  thy  swaj; 

1  ne'er  was  perjurM — ?i?ire  me,  Jove,  I  }iray. 

But,  if  the  Sisters  have  i»ronounc'd  my  doom, 

Be  this  inscrib'd  upon  my  humble  tomb : 

**FoUewing  Hessala  orer  earth  and  wave, 

Here  rests  Tlbullus,  in  his  earlj  grave.** 

Graiugcr, 
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TO  NJEiSaA. 

should  my  vows,  Neiera !  fill  th^»  ?k\-. 
And  the  sweet  incense  blond  witL  man/  a  prajr'er? 
Hot  forth  to  issue  on  the  gazing  eye 
From  mftrble  Testibnle  of  mansion  fsir. 

Kot  that  unnumbered  steers  may  torn  my  field, 
And  the  kind  earth  its  oopions  harvests  lend : 

But  that  with  thee  the  joys  of  life  may  yield 
Their  foU  satiety,  tUl  ike  has  end. 

And,  when  my  days  have  measured  out  their  tight, 

And,  naked,  I  must  Lethe's  b.nk  snrvoy ; 
I  on  thy  breast  may  close  my  fa«ling  sight, 
And  feel  my  dying  ago  fall  soft  away. 

For  what  avails  the  pile  of  massive  troM  ' 

\Vhat  the  ricli  ^]('\u^  hy  thousand  oxen  ploughed  f 

Roots,  tli.it  tho  Piirygiau  pillars  vast  uphold, 
Tnnarian  shafts,  Carystian  colnnms  prond  f 

Mansions,  whose  groves*  migiit  seem  some  temple's  wood ; 

The  gilded  cornice,  or  the  marble  floor? 
Pearls  gleau'd  from  sands  of  Persia's  mddy  flood, 

8idon*8  red  fleece,  and  all  the  crowd  adore  t 

For  envy  clings  to  these :  the  crowd  Still  gaze, 
Charm'd  with  false  shows,  and  love  with  little  shill: 

Not  wealth  the  cares  of  hnraau  souls  allay*^, 
Since  Fortune  shifts  their  happiness  at  will. 

With  thee,  oh  sweet  Nerera !  want  were  bliss ; 

Without  thee  I  tho  gifts  of  kinirs  disdain: 
Oh  cl<'ar  the  licht !  Mest  day,  tliat  briiK'^  me  tliis  ; 

Thrice  blest,  that  yields  thee  to  my  arms  again  I 

If  to  mv  rovr>  for  this  thy  sweet  rotnrn, 

Love's  Ootl  kind  listen,  nor  avert  bis  oar; 
Then  Lydia's  river,  rolling  gold,  I'll  spurn : 

Kingdoms  and  wealth  of  worlds  shall  poor  appear. 

Seek  these  who  may  :  a  frniral  fare  be  mine  : 
With  my  dear  consort  let  me  safely  dwell : 

Come,  Juno  I  to  my  timid  prayers  Incline  I 
Come,  Venus  I  wafted  on  th/  scalloped  shell  t 

Bnt,  if  the  Sister  Fates  refuse  my  boon, 
Who  draw  the  fottire  daj  with  swift-spon  thread, 

IIoll  to  it-i  cnlfv  rivers  call  me  soon, 
To  sloggish  iorid  lakes,  where  haunt  the  dead. 

EltOH. 
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TO  SU£PIGU. 

"  Never  shall  woman's  sraile  hare  power 
To  win  me  from  those  geutle  charma  1" — 

Thus  swore  I  in  that  happy  hour 
When  Love  tint  gave  them  to  m7  aims. 

And  still  alone  thou  cliarrn '^t  my  si^ht— 

Still,  though  our  cit/  proudly  shiue 
With  fomu  and  fiwee  fair  and  bright, 

I  see  none  £iir  or  bright  bnt  thine. 

Would  thon  wert  fair  for  only  me 

Aud  could'fit  uo  heart  but  mine  allure  !^ 

To  all  men  else  nnpleasing  be, 
80  shall  I  loel  my  prise  seooie. 

Oh  love  like  mine  ne'er  wants  the  zest 

Of  others*  envy,  others'  praise ; 
But,  in  its  silence  safely  hlest, 

Broods  o*er  a  bliss  it  ne'er  betiajs. 

Charm  of  my  life  1  by  whose  sweet  power 
All  eares  are  hnsh'd,  all  ills  snbdned'- 

My  light,  in  even  the  darkest  hour, 
My  crowd  in  deepest  solitude  I 

No ;  not  though  Heaven  itself  sent  down 
Some  maid  of  more  than  heavenly  ohannS| 

With  bliss  undreamt  thy  bard  to  crown, 
Would  1  for  her  forsake  those  charms. 

Tkonuu  Moort, 


OONISNT* 

Let  the  rich  miser  gather  poMen  gain, 
And  live  tlu'  large  j>os,sessor  of  tlie  plain: 
To  me  the  fates  with  sparing  hand  dispense^ 
The  hnmbler  sweets  of  ease  and  innocence: 
Pleais'd  with  the  joys  of  a  secure  retreat, 
While  constant  fires  snpiHy  the  cheerful  seat. 
I  nor  paternal  wealth,  nor  lields  require, 
Nor  harvests,  bounteous  to  my  wealthy  sire : 
A  small  estate  my  hnmble  wish  can  plesfee^ 
And  a  soft  bed  to  stretch  my  Umbs  at  ease. 
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PROPBRTIUS. 
62—12  B.  c 

Sbxtos  ArKELirs  PijorEFiTii  s  was  borii  about  the  year  52  R.  C,  in 
Umbria,  bnt  at  what  place  is  not  knotm.  We  havt>  710  nrcouut  of  his 
early  life,  but  it  «PfMns  that  he,  was  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
which  he  abaii(U»ue(l  lor  tliat  of  poetry.  He  was  driven  by  rapacioiH 
soldiery  from  liis  country  pd-  >  -  luus,  and  camo  to  Ronip,  where 
ho  associated  willi  Maecenas  an  I  the  chief  literary  men  01  hi.s  time. 
Very  f«'W  i)articulars  of  hh  life  are  known  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
began  to  writ*'  poetry  at  a  very  early  ago.  Tlie  real  name  of  his 
"Cynthia,"  whom  he  &o  frequently  addresses,  was  Hostia,  a  poetess 
of  no  mean  talents,  and  skilled  iu  music,  dancing,  and  needlework. 
After  her  death  he  married,  and  left  a  family  of  children.  In  what 
year  he  died  is  not  exactly  known  ;  but  it  was  not  far  from  12  B.  C. 

As  an  amatory  elegiac  poet  Troperlius  takes  a  high  rank,  and  among 
the  ancients,  opinions  differed  whether  the  preference  shouH  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tihullusj.  His  cenius,  however,  did  not  !it  lum  for  the 
sublime  lu'iyhts  of  poetry,  and  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to  attempt 
them.  Though  he  excels  Ovid  in  warmth  of  passion,  he  never  indulges 
in  the  grossness  which  disfigures  some  of  the  compositions  of  that 
poet.  "  Considered  as  a  writer  of  amorotxs  elegy,"  says  Mr.  Elton, 
*'Propertius  has  not  tlie  nnatadied  easy  elegance  of  Tlbnllos.  His 
compositions  have  an  air  of  latwr  and  oBtentaiions  erudition :  lie 
affects  a  olose  and  obscure  style ;  delights  in  Gteeisms  and  temote 
tenna ;  and  clogs  his  subject  by  thick-sown  allusions  to  the  fables  of 
heniie  mythology.  Tet,  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  art,  a 
▼ehemence  of  feeling  continually  breaks  out,  which  partakes  strongly 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  tme  poetry ;  and  his  starts  and  transitions, 
though  they  have  been  blamed,  without  consideration,  as  irregularly 
digreasire,  naturally  express  the  emotions  of  love*  It  is  in  the  stormier 
momenta  of  passion,  in  the  pangs  of  jealousy,  and  the  torments  of 
despair,  that  the  excellence  of  Propertius  mostly  consists :  a  rein  of 
sarcasm  and  bitter  Irony  runs  through  many  of  his  elegies ;  and  this 
is  the  cause  why  his  poems  have  more  of  sidrit  and  variety  than  the 
smoother  elegies  of  Tibullus,  Compared  generally  as  poets,  the  genius 
of  Propertius  is  of  a  more  lofty  stamp  than  that  of  TibuUns."' 

'  Th<'  >i.-^t  tMlition-:  of  Prop«rtiu8  are  thncn  oT  KiuixnA,  L-Mpsic,  1804,  two 
volumes  8?o. ;  Pald&moB,  Halle,  1827,  Bvo.  j  lierUburg,  Halle,  1844-5,  in 
four  thin  TClimies  8to. 
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TO  OYNTHIA. 

Then,  soon  as  niirlit  o'ersliadea  niy  dying  ejos, 
Hear  my  last  charge  :  let  no  procession  trail 

Its  leDgtben*d  pomp,  to  grace  my  obteqnlMy 
No  tramp  with  emptj  moan  my  ikte  bewail* 

hat  not  tho  ivory  stand  my  bier  snatain, 

Nor  on  the  embroider'd  vests  mj  corse  recline ; 

Nor  odtnvliroatliing  oaiten  crowd  tbe  tnln : 
The  poor-mAn'B  mean  setenmitfeB  be  mine. 

Bnongh  of  state — ©nonph,  if  of  my  verse 

Tliroo  slpTidfT  rolls  be  borne  with  pious  care: 

Xso  greater  gUt,  attendant  on  my  hearse. 
Can  soothe  the  breast  of  hell's  Imperial  UAt* 

But  thoUi  slow-following,  beat  thy  naked  bieasty 

Nor  weary  faint  with  calling  on  the  desd: 
Be  thy  lost  kisses  to  my  cold  lips  pre^t, 
While  alabaster  vases  unguents  shedU 

When  flames  the  pyre,  and  I  am  embeiB  made, 

My  rnlir?  \o  nn  earthen  shell  convey: 
Then  plant  a  laurel,  which  the  tomb  may  shade, 

Where  my  ^ueuch'd  ashes  rest,  and  grave  the  lay : — 

**What  here  a  heap  of  shapeless  ashes  lies. 

Was  once  the  faithfnl  slare  of  Love  alone 

Then  ?ihnll  my  a*'pii1rhro  renownM  nri';»» 

As  the  betroth'd  Achilles'  hiood-stain'd  stone. 

And  thou,  whene*er  thou  yieldeat  thus  to  UX%f 
Oh,  dear  one  t  seek  the  memorable  waj, 

Already  trod  ;  the  mindful  stone??  await 
Thy  second  coming,  and  for  thee  they  stajr* 

Meantime,  whii&t  life  endures,  oh,  wam'd  beware 
Lest  thou  the  bnried  lorer  shonld'et  despise : 

Some  oonsoions  spark  e'en  n  nldering  ashes  share: 
The  senseless  olajr  is  toooh'd  by  injories* 

Ah  I  wonld  some  kinder  Fate,  while  yet  I  lay 
In  cradled  sleep,  had  bid  me  breathe  my  last  I 

What  boots  the  breath  of  ow  preoaiions  dsj  f 
Nestor  Is  dead,  his  three  long  ages  past. 
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Oil  Hi  Tim's  rampart  liad  the  Plirrpinn  spoar 
Abridged  his  age,  and  sent  a  swifter  doom: 

He  ne'er  had  seen  his  son's  ontimelj  bier, 
Nor  eried,  **0h  death  t  whj  art  thou  fllow  to  oomef" 

Tliou  thy  lost  friend  slialt  manj  a  time  deplore; 

And  iove  may  ever  last  for  those  wlio  die: 
Witness  Adonis,  when  the  rntliless  boar 

Smote  in  th'  IdaUau  brake  his  snowy  thigh : 

Tis  said,  that  Venus  wept  her  lover  lost, 

'Vroi]  tho  dank  soil,  and  spread  her  streaming  hair: 
Thou  too  in  vain  would'st  call  npon  my  ghost: 
TLcbu  muulder'd  boues  are  dumb  to  thy  despair. 


XHX  Ef  riQY  or  LOVJS. 

Had  he  not  hands  of  rare  device,  whoe'er 

First  painted  Love  in  figure  of  a  boy  f 
He  saw  what  thoughtless  beings  lorers  were. 

Who  blessings  lose,  whilst  lightest  oares  enploj. 

Nor  added  he  thopo  niry  wings  in  vain, 
And  bade  through  human  hearts  the  godhead  flj ; 

For  wo  aio  tost  upon  a  watering  main ; 
Oar  galoy  inoonatant,  Teats  aronnd  the  skj* 

Nor,  without  cause,  he  grasps  thoso  harbed  darts. 

The  Cretan  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  cast; 
Ere  we  suspect  a  foe,  he  strikes  our  hearts ; 

And  those  inflioted  woonds  foiOTor  last. 

In  me  are  CxM  those  arrows,  in  my  breast ; 

But  sure  his  wings  are  shorn,  the  boy  remains ; 
For  never  takes  he  flight,  nor  Imows  he  rest ; 

Still,  still  I  Usel  him  warring  through  my  Toins. 

In  these  sooroh'd  vitals  dost  thou  Joy  io  dwell  f 

Oh  shame  I  to  others  let  thy  arrows  flee  ; 
Lot  veins  untouch'd  with  all  thy  venom  swell  ; 
Not  me  thou  tort  ureal,  but  the  i>hade  of  me. 

Destrpf  me— who  shall  then  desoribe  the  fair? 

This  my  light  Muse  to  thee  high  glory  brings : 
When  the  nymph's  tapering  Angers,  flowing  hair| 
And  eyes  of  jet,  and  gliding  feet  she  sings. 

Eltom, 
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TO  CYNTHIAi 
WHIH  or  THB  OOimVBT. 

Thougli,  with  unwilling  eyes,  from  Rome  I  see 
Thy  moani*d  departure,  my  regretted  love  I 

Tet  I  rejoice  that,  e'en  remote  from  me, 
Thy  feet  the  solitary  woodlands  m%. 

la  the  chadte  fields  no  soft  seducer  sighs 
With  blandishments,  that  force  thee  to  thy  shame ; 

No  wanton  brawls  before  tliy  windows  rise  ; 
Nor  soared  thy  sleep  with  those  that  call  thy  name* 

Thoa  art  In  solitude — and  all  around 
Lone  hills,  and  herds,  and  hnmble  oots  appear ; 

No  theatres  can  here  thy  virtue  wound, 
No  fanes,  the  cause  of  sin,  corrnpt  thee  here* 

Thou  Shalt  behold  the  steers  the  furrows  turn ; 

The  onrved  knife,  dexterous,  prune  the  foUaged  Tine; 

Thy  grains  of  incense  in  rudf  (  liapcl  burn, 
And  see  the  goat  fall  at  a  rustic  bhriae ; 

Or,  with  bare  leg,  the  rural  dance  essaj, 

But  safe  from  each  strange  lover's  prying  sight: 
And  1  will  seek  the  chase :  altemato  pay 
To  Venus  vows,  and  join  Diana's  rite. 

Chide  the  bold  honnd ;  in  woodland  oorert  lie, 

And  hang  the  antlerVl  spoil  on  pine-tree  boogbs; 

But  no  huge  !ion  in  bin  lair  dofv, 
Nor  savage  boar,  with  nimble  onset,  rouse. 

My  prowess  be  to  seise  the  timid  hare, 
Or  from  my  reedy  qniver  pierce  the  bird  ; 

Nigh  whoro  Clitnmnns  winds  bis  waters  fair 
Through  arching  trees,  and  laves  the  snow-white  herd. 

Whatever  thy  sports,  remember,  sweetest  sonl  I 

A  few  short  days  will  bring  me  to  thy  side ; 
For  not  tlip  lonely  woods,  tlio  rills  that  roll 
Down  mossy  crags  in  smooth,  meandering  tide. 

Can  so  divert  the  Jealousy  of  fear. 

But  ♦li  lt  T  nnmo  th(»e  by  some  faiirit'il  name, 
While  «Mrnest  in  tliy  ]>rni?'r' ;  lest  they,  that  hear, 
bhuuld  seek  thee  absent,  and  seduce  to  shame. 
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QUU^TUa  H0BATID8  FLACGUS. 

Th«n  niMvrtlTtt  BoTmee  esngbt  Ui«  evniiroiu  in ; 

F'T  Sir'-  bow  reeiigned  the  Boaadlnft  Wre: 
Each  nrritw  polished  in  his  hand  wa«'  sota. 
And  as  it  grew  roor«»  polislp  d  nr<  vr  more  keen. 
He  aeemed  to  upon  au<1  trifle  with  the  dart. 
But  whll«  h9  aporte4,  droT«  it  to  the  heart. 

Pnpf.    Ef*fif/  on  iSaMpfr 

Iloraee  «>tiU  cbariss  wit!)  graceful  negli^eaoe^ 
And  without  method  tiilkx  u§  into  teilM; 
Will,  like  a  friend,  familiarly  conrcjr 
The  true«t  uotionii  in  the  e&HieHt  waj. 

Ptp<.    Esmy  on  OrHMum, 

Th«B  Horace  toaebed  tli«  fneofal  Leabifta  Ijntt 
And  Sapphu'ft  •WMiatu  J«lii«4  with  Pindar •  Am. 

•  All  the  material  facts  of  the  personal  history  of  Horace  are  to  be 
gathered  from  allosions  soattered  throughout  his  poems.  He  was 
bom  sixty-five  years  before  Christ.  His  father  was  a  freedman,  and 
It  ia  said  had  beon  a  tUve  of  some  member  of  the  family  of  the  Horatii, 
wboee  name,  in  accordanoe  with  a  common  usage,  he  had  assumed. 
He  hadi  hmnsfvtf  been  emanoipated  before  Ua  sen  was  bom,  and  had 
realised  a  moderate  IndependaDoe  in  tbe  Tooation  of  odUeetor  of 
money  doe  en  aales  by  anotton.  He  bad  pnrobated  a  anuill  property 
near  Yenosia,  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Anfidtis — ^a  most  jplotnrosqae  region 
of  mountain,  foiest,  and  atream,  where  tbe  poet  was  bom.  In  bis 
latber'a  bonae,  and  in  tbe  dwelliogs  of  tbe  Apnlian  peasantry  aroond 
bboi  Horaoe  bad  opportnnitiee  of  beoeming  fkmiltar  witb  tbe  simple 
Tirtnes  of  tbe  poor — tbeir  independenoe,  integrity,  chastity,  and  homely 
wortb-^wbich  be  lored  to  contrast  witb  tbe  Inzniy  and  Tices  of  impe- 
rial Borne. 

Altbongb  ill  able  to  afford  tbe  expense,  his  foiher  took  him  to  Rome 
wben  about  tweire  years  old,  and  gave  bim  the  best  education  tbe 
capital  conld  anpply.  He  also  went  witb  bim  to  all  bis  olassas, 
and  gave  to  his  son's  studies  a  praotioal  bearing,  by  directing  bis 
attention  to  tbe  follies  and  vices  of  the  Inxnrions  and  dissolute  society 
around  bim,  and  showing  tbeir  incompatibility  with  tbe  diotatea  of 
reason  and  common  aenae.  Tbe  manly  and  admirable  obaraoter  of  his 
fother  gave  a  tone  and  aCiengtb  to  his  own,  which  in  tbe  midst  of 
mnnifold  temptations  kept  bim  tme  to  himself  and  to  his  genius ;  and 
to  tbe  end  of  life  the  poet  showed  bis  deep  gratitude  for  the  bias  thus 
early  oommnnicated. 
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About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  lost  tliis  excellent  fatli^^r,  an. I  soon 
after  he  repaired  to  Athens  to  coiaplete  his  edacation  in  tlie  dr^ek 
litoratnrtj  ;ui-l  {'hilosopliy  under  native  teachers.  In  the  politi.  hiU 
btitwec^ii  tlio  battle  of  I'liarsalia  (B.  C.  4-^;  and  the  death  of  Julius 
Csesar  (B.  C.  44),  lionice  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  v.ilhout  inter- 
ruption to  the  tranqnil  pursuits  of  the  scholar.  But  when,  after  tlie 
latter  event,  Brutus  came  to  Athens,  aii<l  the  youth  of  Rome,  fired 
with  zeal  fur  the  cause  of  Republican  liberty,  joined  bis  standard, 
Horace  accepted  tlie  ollice  of  Tribuuu  i:i  the  annj  which  was  destined 
to  encounter  the  legions  of  Antony  and  Octavianus.  But  for  militarjr 
life  he  possessed  no  aptitude,  moral  or  physical,  and  when,  on  the 
plains  of  Philippi,  the  Republican  party  sustained  a  total  defeat,  he 
showed  that  he  was  not  a  good  "murdering  machine,"  called  in  com- 
mon parlance  a  soldier,  "by  leaying  his  shield  behind  him  on  the  battle 
field.  Bnt  while  the  victors  and  the  ranqnished  on  that  field  have 
aUke  almost  passed  into  oblivion,  and  exert  no  inflnenoe  upon  tlia 
world,  the  exquisite  lyric  strains  of  Horace  are  still  the  delight  of 
•Very  cultivated  mind.* 

On  his  retnm  to  Italy  Horace  found  his  paternal  estato  confiscated. 
His  life  was  spared,  bnt  nothing  was  left  him  to  sustain  it  bnt  his  pen 
and  good  spirits.  He  had  to  write  for  bread^Patiperfcw  impulit  audax 
«f  vemafaeerem^ — and  in  so  doing  gained  mneh  reputation,  and  snffl- 
eient  means  to  purchase  the  plaoe  of  scribe  In  the  Qn»Btor*8  ofliee. 
He  now  made  his  acquaintance  with  Virgil  and  Varius,  and  bjr  them 
was  introduoed  to  that  munificent  patron  of  scholars,  Hsoenas,  who 
gave  to  our  poet  a  place  next  to  his  heart,  while  he,  in  return,  is  never 
weary  of  acknowledging  how  much  he  owes  to  his  illostrioua  friend. 
From  him  he  received  the  gift  of  the  Sabine  farm,*  which  at  once 
afforded  him  a  competency  and  all  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life. 
Never  was  a  gift  better  bestowed  or  better  requited.  It  at  onoe 
prompted  much  of  that  poetiy  which  has  given  fame  to  leeenas,  and 
has  aiforded  ever  fresh  delight  to  successive  generations. 

The  life  of  Horace,  from  the  time  of  his  intimacy  with  Hfioenaa, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  comparative  ease  and  of  great  sooial 
eojoyment.  Augustus  soon  admitted  him  to  his  favor,  and  in  tho 
profound  admiration  of  him  as  a  poet,  could  not  but  see  that  his  own 
name  would  be  most  favorably  known  In  the  immortality  of  the  poet's 

*  *' Troy'a  doubtful  walU  in  ashes  paut'd  away. 
Yin  frowuR  00  Orpocc  In  Homf  r  s  f!rathle«*K  lay  ; 
Koino,  fl'iwiy  -iiikiiiL;  ill  1m'!'  ( iu!ij1iSiu;<  riiiiet, 
Stands  nil  uuiuoilui  lu  ker  Muro's  xtraiQH." 

•  ''Pinching  poverty  compelled  me  to  write  poetry." — Eptst.  11.    ii.  61. 

*  Ii  was  in  the  valley  of  Urtiea,  twelve  miles  from  Tibnr. 
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writings.  Horace  now  enjoyed  the  choicest  society  of  Rome — a  -society 
which  inclnded  Virgil,  Varius^.  PlotiuiJ,  Tihnllua,  Follio,  aud  a  host  of 
others — ripe  scholars,  aiul  emiiieiit  in  the  i)olitical  world.  II  is  to  this 
period  that  tlie  comiwsition  of  his  principal  odes  ia  to  be  attributed, 
to  which,  of  all  liis  writings,  he  appears  to  have  ascribed  lUa  greatest 
value,  and  to  have  rested  upon  thcnoi  his  claim  to  poathunious  renown. 
And  he  was  right  iu  his  estimation  of  them  ;  for  in  airy  and  playful 
grace,  in  variety  of  imagery,  and  extiuisite  felicity  of  expression 
(ruriota  /t/icit<is')^  the  odes  are  still  unsurpassed  by  the  writings  of 
any  j)eriod  or  hmguage.  "If  they  want  for  the  most  part  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  great  motive,  or  the  fervor  and  resonance  of  the  finest  lyrics 
of  Greece,  they  possess  in  ]H.'rfectiou  the  power  of  painting  an  image 
or  expressing  a  thought  in  the  fewest  and  fittest  words,  combined  with 
a  mel<Kly  of  cadence  always  delightlal.  It  is  these  <iualities,  and  a 
prevailing  vein  of  cron^  :1  .aid  sober  wisdom,  which  imbue  tliem  with 
a  chiuiu  4Uile  pecnli.wr.  and  have  given  tliem  a  hold  upon  the  miuds 
of  educated  men,  which  no  change  of  taste;  has  shaken.' 

"Horace's  Satires  and  Kjiistlfi  are  less  read,  yet  they  are,  perhaps, 
intrinsically  more  valuable  than  his  lyric  poetry.  Kever  wer«  the 
maxims  of  social  prudence  and  practical  good  sense  inculcated  in  so 
pleasing  a  form  as  in  the  EpistUs.  The  vein  of  his  Satire  is  delicate 
jet  raej ;  he  keeps  the  intellect  on  the  alert  and  amnses  the  fancy, 
while  lie  rarely  offends  by  indelioa^  or  oatrages  by  ooareenesa.  For 


*  The  follewing  happy  remftrks  on  the  Roman  Satirists,  ere  by  Profesffor 

Sanborn,  formerly  Professor  of  Lafiii  in  Dartmouth  C<>11<  p^p,  nnd  now  in  flso 
University  of  St.  Louis;  "The  principal  Roman  satirists  were  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, end  P«rtiiis.  Horeee  ia  merry ;  Persint  serious ;  Javeeel  indignant. 
Thuit,  wit,  philo5oiil)y.  and  lofty  scorn  mark  their  respecflve  pagos.  Th»? 
satire  of  Horace  was  playful  and  good-natured.  His  arrows  were  always 
dipped  in  oil.  He  wa^  n  fine  vpeoimen  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  fifls 
sentiments  were  evidently  moolfled  by  his  associates.  Ho  was  un  Epicarsen 
and  a  stoic  by  turn>5.  He  rrvmmpnrled  anil  riilieulfi  hnth  sect.".  He  prac- 
tised economy,  and  praised  liberality.  He  lived  temperate,  and  sang  the 
praises  of  festivity.  Be  was  the  favorite  of  tlie  eoart  ead  peid  for  its  petron- 
age  in  coroplinu^nt?  and  paneprrios,  nnitiri)n>.-erl  in  delicacy  of  ?<^ntimf*nt 
end  beauty  of  expression.  Horace  is  every  man's  companion.  He  has  a 
wwrd  of  edviee  end  edmonitioB  for  ell.  His  oritieisins  eonstitete  most  ep- 
proved  canons  of  the  rhetorician ;  his  sage  reflections  adorn  the  page  of  t£e 
Tnorn!i-t  :  hi«  bamor  nnd  wif  frive  pnint  and  force  to  the  satirist,  and  his 
graviT  maxims  are  not  de^i.^ed  by  tlie  Christian  philosopher.    Juvrnal  is 


tion  ;  hih  weapons  are  irony,  wit,  and  farcu«m  ;  li«»  i.--  a  drcirltMl  ohararttT, 
and  you  must  yield  and  submit,  or  resist.  His  denunciations  of  vice  are 
startling.  He  neted  tho  Qreoln,  the  eristooraey  end  women  with  intenso 
hatred.  No  author  has  written  with  such  terrible  bitterness  of  the  sex. 
Unlike  other  satirists,  he  never  relents.  Hi.«  arrow  h  ever  on  the  string, 
and  whatever  wears  the  guise  of  woman  is  his  game.  The  most  celebrated 
of  tlie  modem  imltetors  ef  Horeee  end  Jevenel  ere  Swift  end  Pops." 
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fierront'88  of  invective  or  loftiness  of  moral  tone,  he  is  inft'n'nr  tn  Juve- 
nal:  he  deals  with  the  weaknesses  and  follies,  rather  than  with  the 
vices  or  crimes  of  mankind,  and  his  app<^n1s  are  directed  to  their  judg- 
ment and  practical  sens©  rather  than  to  t  in  ir  cou^oience.  As  a  living 
and  brilliant  comm«*ntarj  on  life  ;  as  a  storehouse  of  maxims  of  prac- 
tical wi.s  ldm,  couched  in  laui^uage  the  most  apt  and  concise  ;  as  a 
picture  oi  men  and  manners  which  will  ho  always  I'resh  and  always 
true,  because  they  were  true  once,  an<l  because  human  nature  will 
always  reproduce  itself  under  analogous  circumstances,  his  Satir*>a 
and  still  more  his  EputUs  will  have  a  permanent  Talue  for  man- 
kind." 

At  no  time  verj  robust,  TTorace^s  health  appears  to  have  declined 
for  some  years  before  liis  death.  He  was  doomed  to  see  some  of  his 
most  valued  friends  drop  into  the  grave  b»;fore  him.  MreceuaH'  liealth 
was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  him  ;  and  cue  of  the  most  exqnisite 
Odes  (ii.  17)  addressed  to  that  valued  friend,  bears  in  it  the  tone  of 
one  weary  of  life,  and  utters  a  prophecy  not  a  little  remarkable:—- 

"  Ah !  if  ojitim^ly  ftte  should  tnatAli  tb«e  haiie^, 
ThM,  of  mj  Mul  a  part, 
Why  Abould  I  linger  ou.  wUh  diad«a*dMllM^ 

And  cver-acliitig  heart, 
A  worthloNR  fragment  i-f  a  fivtlen  shrine? 
Ho,  no !  One  day  beholds  iLy  d«»lb  MAd  nine  I 

*'ThiDk  not  tlmt  I  h.ir.-  Kn-orn  ft bodClew  otih ! 

HftDd  linked  In  band,  whene*«r  tfum  iMdtll,  bvA 
The  la«t  Md  romd  below  I" 

This  propliooj  seems  to  lutve  been  mlised  Almoet  to  tlie  letter. 
The  lame  year  (B.  C.  8)  witnessed  the  death  of  both  Mnoenas  and 
Horace.  The  former  died  in  the  middle  of  the  year ;  the  latter  on 
the  27th  of  November,  and  was  bnried  on  the  fisqoiline  Hill,  near  his 
patron  and  fdend  Hsoenas.* 

*  The  best  edition  of  Horace  that  I  have  ever  seen  b  the  large  octavo 
edition  of  1082  pages,  by  Professor  Anthon,  which,  with  its  valuable  prole- 
gomeaaand  exoaraus,  and  its  learned  historical,  geographical,  nnd  critical 
notes,  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  by  the  scholar.  Of  the  translations, 
i:  laucis'  for  a  long  time  held  UDdisputed  sway,  and  being  the  only  complete 
translation  of  the  poet,  aoqaired  almost  the  dignity  of  an  English  cla^sie. 
Of  late  yvAT-.  however,  many  version?  of  tlio  0«b's,  f|uite  superior  to  his,  Imva 
appeared :  amoQjz  these  are  the  versions  of  11.  Q.  Hobinson.  Wbyte  Melville, 
B.  W.  0*Bri«n,  F.  W.  Newman,  Lord  Eavensworth,  and  Tbeodoro  Martin. 
The  two  lost  posseM  eminent  merit,  and  to  the  admirahlo  life  (  f  Horace  pre- 
fixed by  Mr.  Martin  lo  bii  edition,  I  am  moeh  indabtod  for  tho  sketoh  I  liave 
given. 
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TO  Mi£C£NA8. 

Oh  thou,  whose  liue  illustrious  ^priugs 

From  old  Etruria's  hero  kings, 

Hieoeiuwt  patron,  friend,  and  gnfde. 

What  various  aims  mankind  divide  I 

One  loves  to  drive,  with  scourge  and  reio^ 

The  chariot  o'er  Ol^mpia's  plain ; 

And  when  his  glowing  axle  rolls 

In  triumph  past  soooessive  goals, 

The  palm  of  conquest  waving  near 

Lifts  him  bejoud  this  nether  si)hen'. 

This  man  the  mob's  applause  can  rai»c 

To  rapture  by  their  llekle  praise : 

Another  oovete  for  his  stores 

The  grain  of  Libya's  tlir-.-sliing-floors: — 

Him  wlio  expends  his  daily  toil 

In  ploughing  his  paternal  soil, 

No  prospeots  of  vnhonnded  gain 

Can  tempt  upon  the  treaoherons  main* 

The  merchant  on  th'  Icarian  scaf; 

Wind-bound  and  tost,  regrets  the  ease 

And  gardens  of  his  native  town  ; 

Bnt  soon  ouoe  more,  the  storm  o'erblown, 

IlefitB  his  .shattered  fleet  and  braves, 

At  lucre's  call,  tlio  foamiug  waves. 

The  sons  of  luxurjr  incline 

To  quaff  the  bowl  of  purple  wine. 

And  snatch  a  portion  of  the  day 

To  wile  the  vaoant  hours  away. 

Where  mjrtlt'S  shado  the  noontide  beam 

Beside  a  consecrated  stream.  ' 

Man/  of  sterner  monld  there  are 

Whom  eamps  delight  and  horrid  war 

By  mothers  hatefl,  and  the  strain 

Of  clarions  on  tlie  batde-iilain. 

The  hunter,  scorning  dull  repose, 

Pnnmes  his  game  through  wintry  snows, 

And  careless  of  his  tender  wills 

Expects  with  t;lee  flu*  dancreroua  strife, 

Whether  his  bloodhound^  mmfS  the  drag 

Of  timid  hind  or  antlered  stag, 

Or  the  rude  boar  hath  burst  his  not 

About  the  Mamian  coverts  set. 

Upon  my  learned  brows  be  shown, 

Envied  by  gods,  the  ivy  crown; 

Tp  me,  distingnished  from  the  throng. 

Cool  grots  and  shady  groves  belong, 

Where  oft  th«'  Nyini.lis  anil  Fawns  attentl, 

If  but  her  pipe  Kutcrpe  lend, 
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Nor  roljhvinnia  deny 

Her  harp  of  Lesbian  nteloily. 

Ko  to  the  stars  I  shall  aspin?. 

By  thee  enrolled  among  the  lyric  quir* . ' 

LatU  iiuvenswortk. 


TO  rYEJUIA, 

What  slender  youth,  hedewM  with  liquid  odors, 

Courts  tlit'o  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

l*yi"i'li<'i  ?  For  whom  lunfl'st  thott 

In  wr»':!t1is  thy  golden  hair, 
l^laiii  in  ihy  uoatuesa  ?  0,  liow  oft  shall  ho 
On  faith  and  ohanged  gods  oomx)lain,  and  seas, 

Rongh  witli  black  winds,  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire ! 
Who  now  enjoys  tliee  credulous,  all  gold, 
^Vho  alway.s  vacant,  always  amiable 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful.   Hapless  they, 
To  whom  thon  untHrnl  «<M>m'st  fair!  Me,  in  my  row'd 
I'icture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  havti  huug 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stem  Ood  of  Sea. 


TO  rvauuA. 

SBOOKD  YBBSlOlf. 

iJay,  Pyrrlia,  say^  what  sl*«nd«T  boy. 

With  locks  ail  dropping  balm,  on  ro.ses  laid, 

Dotli  now  with  thee  in  pleasant  grotto  toy? 
For  whom  dost  thon  thine  amber  tresses  braid, 

Array'd  with  J^iinph:'  flecr.tnrc? 

Alas  !  alas  !   lluw  olt  shall  he  deplore  ( 
The  alter'd  gods,  and  thy  perfidious  glance. 

And,  new  to  danger,  shrink,  when  sea  wares  roar, 

Chafed  by  the  surly  winds,  who  now 

Knjoyeth  Iheo,  all  gohlen  as  thou  art; 
And  hopes,  fond  fool  \  through  every  change,  that  thon 

Wilt  weleome  him  as  fondly  to  thy  heart ! 


*■  Thia  ode  is  upon  Ilornco'g  faTorito  sabjcet — the  diTer^iity  of  tastes  and 
(•iiijJoyiiu  nis  hi  human  life,  upon  iheohaneesand  ohaogeiof  whiob  hesssiiis 
uuvvr  to  be  weary  of  muralizing. 
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Nor  doth  not  know,  how  shift  the  whflo 

TI16  fairest  t?ales  bonoath  the  sunniest  skles ; 

Unhappy  !to,  who  wcotiiirr  not  tljy  ctiilo, 
Baalu  iu  the  suushiuc  ot  thy  llattering  ejes ! 

Hj  ToUve  tahlet,  dniy  set 

Asrain.-t  the  ten»plt'\s  wall,  <T(>tli  witiuss  kcop^ 
Tliat  I,  whilere,  niv  rc-jtmpiits  .link  and  \v«'t 
IluDg  at  the  shriuc  ul  iiim  that  mla^  the  d<*ep. 


MarUm, 


TO  PYRRQA. 
THIRD  TBRSIOir* 

What  youth,  0  Pyrrlia!  blooming  fair, 
With  rose-twined  wreath  and  perfumed  hafr, 
W008  thee  beneath  yon  grotto's  nhad**, 

T'rtr^'nt  iu  pray*'r  ntnl  ainoroiii^  elmjoe? 
For  wliom  <lf»-t  tliou  liiy  tri^ssos  braid, 

Simple  in  ihine  elcgauc«  ? 
Alas  f  fnll  soon  shall  he  deplore 

Thy  broken  faith,  thine  altered  mien: 
Lllcc  o!^«  'i-?'tTii>h«il  at  tlm  roar 
Of  breakers  on  a  looward  shore, 

Whom  gentle  airs  and  skies  serene 
Had  tempted  on  the  treacheroas  deep. 
So  he  thy  perfidy  «liall  weep 
Who  now  enj*>y<  tliee  fair  and  kind, 
But  dream:;  not  of  the  shifting  wind. 
Thrice  wretched  they,  deluded  and  betrayed, 
Who  trust  thy  glittering  smile  and  Siren  tongne! 
I  have  escaped  !!  <■  ^1iii>u  ri-ck,  .and  have  hung 
In  Neptun<*'s  fane  my  dripping  vp«t  displayed 
With  votive  tablet  on  hirf  altar  laitl, 
Thanking  the  sea-god  for  hia  timely  aid.* 

Lvrd  Raventwortk. 


TO  LXDIA. 

Why,  Lydia,  why, 
I  pray,  by  all  the  gods  above, 

An  so  re!^olved  that  Sybaris  should  die, 
And  all  for  love  ? 


'  "Tbif  inimitable  ode  hu  been  rendered  finnoni  in  English  literatare  by 

Milton's  verfion  :  but  nt  the  risk  of  provoking  unfriendly  remarks  from  tb»t 
cIhs8  of  critics  who  take  the  ?:ife  «M>urye  of  fnnnding  all  their  approval  upon 
ftcknowledged  excellence  and  authority,  i  inii,<t  repeat  the  opinion  expressed 
in  my  Preface,  thtit  thi<  v'u\^\v  effort  of  oor  greatest  poet,  in  the  way  of  tranS' 
lation,  is  a  failare." — Lord  JiaveMworth, 
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Why  doth  he  shnn 
The  Campus  Martins'  vnltry  glare? 

He  thai  once  reok'd  of  neither  diui  nor  snn, 
Wbj  ridea  be  there, 

Piret  of  the  brave, 

Taming  tho  Gallic  steo.l  no  more? 

Why  (lotli  la>  shrink  from  Tiber's  jellow  WAT«f 
Whjr  thus  abhor 

The  wrestler's  oil, 

As  'twere  from  viper's  toncrtio  rlistillM  ? 
Why  do  his  nnas  no  livid  bruises  soil, 

lie.  oiKc  so  skiil'd, 

'J'!i.^  disk^or  dnrt 
Far,  l";tr  bryond  tlio  innrk  to  Imrl  ? 

And  tell  m<»,  tell  me,  in  what  iiook  apart. 
Like  ba]>y-girl, 

Lurks  tho  poor  boy, 

Veiling  his  manliood,  as  did  Thetia*  son, 
To  *floape  war's  bloody  cUng,  wbile  fated  Troy 

Was  yet  undone  f 


TO  LYDIA. 

SECOKD  V£BS102r. 

By  all  the  gods  that  we  adore, 
Lydin.  tr>!1  Tue,  I  imploro, 
Why  thou  ha^tonest  to  (U-stroy 
8ybari8,  that  impassioned  boy  ? 
Why  hates  be  now  tbe  dusty  plain. 
Patient  late  of  SOU  and  rainf 
Why  in  military  pride 
Hath  he  ceasud  with  frieiiils  to  ride, 
And  why,  apparelled  for  tlie  course, 
Stands  in  stall  bis  eager  horse  ? 
Why  cares  he  now  no  more  to  lave 
His  limbs  in  yellow  Tiber's  wave, 
And  shuns  the  oiled  wrestler's  riiif^, 
Worse  than  the  viper's  venomed  sting  ? 
No  more  bis  stalwart  shoulders  feel 
Tbe  weighty  breastplate's  polished  steel ; 
No  more  he  proudly  vntints  his  art 
With  whirling  quoit  or  whizzing  dart: 
Why  skulks  be  thus,  like  Thetis'  boy, 
Far  from  the  fated  towers  of  Troy, 
For  fear  tho  manly  garb  and  arms 
Should  hurry  him  to  war's  alarms  ' 

Lord  Jiavemwortk. 
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ANOTHER  ODS  TO  LTDU. 

Swains  ia  uumbers 
Break  your  slumbers, 
Saaoj  Lydia,  now  but  seldom, 

Ay,  though  at  your  casement  niglktljr, 
Tapping  loii'lly,  tapping  licrlttly, 
By  tixo  dozen  ouce  yti  held  them. 

Ever  turuing, 

Night  .111(1  mornings 
Swung  your  door  upon  its  hinges  ; 

Now  from  dawn  till  eveuing'ti  closiug, 

Lone  and  d«6oUI«  mpOBingi 
Not  a  Bonl  its  rest  infringes, 

St'nni.i'lors, 

Sweet  invaders, 
Scanter  grow,  and  daily  scanter. 

Singing,  Lydia,  art  thou  sleeping  ? 

Lonely  watch  thy  love  is  keeping ! 
Wake,  oh  wake,  thou  dear  enebauter ! 

Lorn  and  faded, 

Yon,  as  they  did, 
Woo,  and  in  your  turn  are  slichted  ; 

Worn  aTi<!  trfrn  by  paf^s ion's  fret. 

You,  the  pitiless  coquette. 
Waste  by  flree  yourself  bave  lighted. 

Late  relenting, 

Left  lamenting, 
Withered  leavtss  strew  wintry  brooks ! 

Iry  garlands  greenly  darkling, 

Myrtles  brown  with  dew-drops  sparkling, 
Best  beseem  youth's  glowing  looks ! 

Afurtiit, 


TO  LICIMIU& 

Receive,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune's  power ; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  de(»p, 

Nor  always  timoron^sly  crcop 
Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  eontentedly  between 

39* 
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The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  uot  the  wants  that  pinoh  the  poor. 
Nor  plagnes  that  haunt  the  tich  mail's  door, 

BmbUUfxiDg  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts ;  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground  ; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  moniit.im*B  side. 
His  clond-cnpt  eiaiiP-nre  dividn, 

And  BXiread  the  ruiu  round. 

The  welMnfonn'd  philosopher 

R«Jo:cos  with  an  wholesome  fear, 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain  ; 
If  Winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  Spring  comes  dancing  forth. 

And  Natnie  langhs  again. 

What  if  thine  iu%'iven  be  overcast? 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last ; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky ; 
The  god,  that  strings  the  silver  bow. 
Awakes  somptimos  the  Muses  too, 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way. 

Thy  matrnnnimity  displir, 

And  let  thy  strcnLiili  1»"  seen  ; 
Bat  oh!  if  Fortune  iill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale, 
Take  half  thy  canvas  inJ 


TO  DSLLTUS. 

Dellins '  since  all  are  bom  to  die, 
Hemomber,  in  adversity, 

To  show  thyself  resigned  ; 
Nor  less  when  Fortnne's  favoring  gale 
Impels  thy  bark  with  swdlingsail. 

Maintain  a  placid  mind. 


*  Cowper  makes  the  following  jn»t  and  beaetifal  reflections  on  ib«  above 
Ode:— 

And  If  th'H  n!!  •    Cr.n  r'-rm  .n  ,1.^  un  mort* 

ThaD  bid  tnti  nlmu  t!i  -  •!<  •  ;'  uud  dreaii  the  ihorof 

Bweet  tnorAlict  '  atloat  "ii  life's  roii^h  soa 

The  CbrisUan  hn*  rd  art  uuknowti  to  thee; 

Hfl  holds  no  parlof  with  nnnmiilj  feart, 

'Wh»»re  duty  bi<iH  \\o  r(»nfidciilly  <stp.'r«; 

FactM  a  tbonsaud  duugcrs  at  hor  cuil, 

An«lf  tnmltng  tn  bin  God,  snnnmiatit  th^m  »tl. 
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Whether  relonllo-5S  Care  hath  cast 
Her  gloouiy  shadows  o'er  the  pastt 

Or  ludolence  and  Ease 
Hare  seen  thee  woo  the  vemal  wind 
*  And  qnafT  the  purple  grape,  reclined 

Beneatli  the  waring  trees ; 

Wliore  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  wUte 
Their  mingled  foliage  unite 

In  hospitable  shade ; 
And  wliero  the  strnpclini;  rivulet 
In  rocky  channel  seems  to  fret 

Its  winding  coarse  delayed. 

Here  brine:  the  perfntnps.  briiiir  tho  MMnel 
And  round  thy  brow  ficsli  ro.ses  twine 

Ere  yet  their  bloom  be  lied ; 
Or  ere  the  Fates,  stem  sisters  three, 
Havt>  past  th'  iiurautabh'  (U'cree 

To  out  Life's  slender  thread. 

Then  must  thou  leave  thy  lands  and  bomOf 
Thj  noble  villa's  lofty  dome, 

And  Tiber  murmuring  nigh  ; 
Resign  thy  crroves  and  gardens  fair, 
To  gratify  thy  longing  heir 

With  riches  heaped  on  high. 

What  now  nr*^  tith's,  wr  aUh,  or  famOi 
The  glories  of  ancestral  name? 

Alike  the  rich,  and  they 
That  starve  in  wlntiy  snows,  or  sweat 
Beneath  the  sultry  Dog-star's  heat, 

Relentless  Fate  obey. 

We  all  must  pass*  that  dreaded  bourne 
From  whence  no  travellers  return ; 

And  all  alike  explore 
Karly  or  late  ihom  ret:ion<«  d.irk, 
Where  (  haron  plies  his  fatal  bark 
•    To  th'  undiscovered  shore. 

Lord  Ropentfeortk, 


TO  HIS  LY&E, 

We  are  ask'd  for  a  song.    Oh    if  ever  with  thee 
While  idling,  my  lyre,  'neath  the  green  shady  tree, 

Any  birth  to  a  strain  wo  have  happen'd  to  give, 
Whirli  p»>rclianc<>  for  this  year  nnd  for  many  may  live, 
Willi  a  sw.  et  Latin  ode,  come  assist  me,  my  shell, 
Fii^t  tuu'd  by  the  townsman  of  Lesbos  so  well, 
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Who,  fierce  tliou^li  iti  war,  yet  amid  battle's  roar, 

Or  his  tossM  bark  made  fast  to  the  watery  shore, 

Of  Liber,  th«  Mnsea,  and  Vaniu  would  sing, 

And  tlie  Boy  to  her  side  ever  loviDg  to  cling ; 

Would  sing  too  of  Lycus,  belovM  by  tho  fnir, 

For  his  dark  piercing  eyes,  and  his  raven  black  hair* 

0  glory  of  rUoobus  I  O  welcom'd  above  ! 
Dearest  shell,  at  the  feasts  of  omnipotent  Jove; 
Thou  sweetest  assnager  of  troable,  whene'er 

1  daljr  invoke  thee,  attend  to  my  prajer! 


TO  A  MISER. 

Within  my  dwell inir  yon  behold 

jNor  ivory,  nor  roof  of  gold  ; 

Tliere  no  Ilymettian  rafters  weigh 

On  oolnmns  from  far  Africa; 

Nor  Attains'  imperial  chair 

Hnvf  I  nsurpVl,  a  spurious  heir, 

Mor  client  dames  of  higli  degree 

I^aoonian  pnrples  spin  for  me ; 

But  a  true  heart  and  genial  vein 

Of  wit  nrc  mine,  and  great  men  deign 

To  court  my  company,  thoiic:h  poor. 

For  naught  beyond  do  i  implore 

The  gods,  nor  crave  mj  potent  friend 

A  larger  bounty  to  extend, 

With  what  he  gave  roin{>leteljr  bleSt, 

My  linppy  littb^  ^aluiio  lu'st. 

J>ay  treadn  down  day,  a««l  sinks  amain, 

And  new  moons  only  wax  to  wane, 

Yet  you,  upon  death's  very  brink, 

Of  piling  marbles  only  think, 

That  yet  are  in  tho  <juarry's  womb, 

And  all  unmindTul  of  the  tomb, 

Rear  gorgeous  mansions  ever3rwheTe ; 

Nay,  as  though  earth  too  bouii'l.-  l  were, 

With  bulwarks  Tnme  thrust  back  the  Sea, 

That  chafes  and  breaks  on  BaVa». 

What  though  you  move  the  ancient  bound, 

Tliat  marks  your  humble  neighbor's  ground, 

And  avariciously  o'erleap 

The  limits  right  should  bid  yon  keep? 

Where  lies  your  gain,  that,  driven  from  home, 

Both  wife  and  husband  forth  must  roam. 

Bearing  their  household  gods  close  preas*d 

With  .squalid  babes  u|)on  their  breast? 

ytill  for  the  man  of  wnnlth,  'mid  all 

His  pomp  and  pride  ot  place,  the  hall 
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Of  sure  devouring  Orcus  waits 
With  its  inevitable  gates. 
Then  why  thi^'  coast'L-^s  vnin  unrest? 
Earth  opeud  her  iuiparLiul  brear^t 
To  priii<9«  and  beggar  both ;  nor  might 
Gold  e'er  tempt  hell's  glim  satellite 
To  waft  astute  Prometheus  oVr 
Troiu  yonder  ghastly  Stygian  shore. 
l*roud  Tantalus  and  all  liia  race 
He  onrbs  within  that  rueful  place ; 
The  toilwom  wretch,  who  cries  for  ease, 
Invoked  or  not,  he  heais  and  frees. 

Martia, 


TO  PaYLLIS. 

I  have  laid  in  a  cask  of  Albanian  wine, 

Which  nine  mellow  summers  have  ripened  and  more  ; 
In  my  garden,  dear  Phyllis,  thy  brows  to  entwine, 

Orows  the  brightest  of  parsley  in  plentiful  store* 
There  is  ivy  to  fl-'^m  on  thy  dark  glossy  hair  ; 

My  plate,  uewiy  bumisli'd,  enlivens  my  rooms ; 
And  the  altar,  athirst  for  its  Tlotimi  is  there, 

BnwreathM  with  chaste  Terrain,  and  choicest  of  blooms. 

Every  Imml  in  tli*:*  linnseliold  is  hnsily  toilinc;, 

And  hither  and  tiiitliur  boys  bustlu  and  girls  ; 
Whilst,  up  from  the  hearth<llres  careering  and  coiling, 

The  smoke  round  the  rafter-beams  IsuDguidly  ourls. 
Let  the  joy!?  of  the  revel  be  partod  lietwcen  us! 

*Tis  the  Ides  of  young  April,  the  day  which  divides 
The  month,  dearest  Phyllis,  of  ooean-sprung  Venus, 

A  day  to  me  dearer  than  any  besides. 

And  well  may  I  prize  it,  and  hail  its  returning — 

My  own  natal  day  not  more  hallowed  nor  dear— 
For  Mscenas,  my  friend,  dates  l^m  this  happy  mondng 

The  life  which  has  swelled  to  a  lustrous  career. 
You  sigh  for  young  Tfleplius  :  better  forget  him  1 

His  rank  is  not  yours,  and  the  t'rjndi»-r  '  Imrms 
Of  a  girl  that's  both  wealthy  and  wantuu  beuet  him, 

And  hold  him  the  fondest  of  slaves  in  her  arms. 

Remcmher  fond  Pharthoii's  fiery  sequel, 

And  heavenward-aspiring  Ikdlerophon's  fate  ; 
And  pine  not  for  one  who  would  ne'er  be  your  equal. 

But  loTol  your  hopes  to  a  lowlier  mate. 
So,  oome,  my  own  Phyllis,  my  heart's  latest  treasure; 

Ah.  n«'Vr  for  another  this  bo«nni  shall  long — 
And  I'll  teach,  while  your  loved  voice  re-echoes  the  measure, 

How  to  lighten  fell  care  with  the  cadence  of  song. 
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TO  AUIST1U8  FUSCUS. 

That  happj  man,  whose  virtaoas  heart 

Is  free  from  giiHt  and  conscious  feari 
Net  'i^  Ti  lt  the  poisonM  Moorish  dart, 
Isur  buw,  uor  sword,  uor  deadlj  bpear. 

Whether  on  shores  that  Ganges  laves, 

Or  Syrte^«'  quivering  sands  among; 
Or  where  Ilydaspe.s'  fahh-d  waves 
lu  strauge  meanders  wind  along. 

When  froo  from  care  I  dared  to  rove, 

And  Lain-*'  in=:;iiretl  my  lay; 
A  wolf  within  tlu'  S.ibnie  grove 

Fled  wild  lioui  li'iA  defuucelesd  prey. 

Such  pro  ligy  the  Dannian  hands 

In  th.  il  .Irear  haunts  sliall  never  trace  ; 

Kor  barrt  n  Li)»ya's  ari(l  sands. 
Rough  pareut  of  the  liou  race. 

0  place  me  where  no  verdure  smiles, 
No  vmnal  zephyrs  fan  the  ground, 

Iso  varied  sceu«  the  eye  heguilea, 
Nor  mtirmoring  rivulets  glide  arontid  ! 

Place  mo  on  Thracia's  fm/cn  lands, 
Uncheer'd  hy  genial  ii-:lit  of  dny! 

Place  me  «m  Afric'rt  burnini;  r<ands, 
Scorch*d  hy  the  siin*s  inclement  ray! 

Lov»»  in  my  h<»art  sliall  pain  heirnile, 
Sweet  lialage  shall  he  luy  song  ; 

The  gentle  beauties  of  her  sniil*', 
The  gentle  mnsic  of  her  tongue. 


TO  VIRGTL. 

[EXUOETIKQ  UIH  to  BEAB  with  FUUTITUItE  THE  PEATU  OP  aUlXTILIOS.j 

Wlierefore  restrain  the  tender  tear? 

Why  bluMh  to  weep  for  one  so  dear? 
Sweet  Mu^»\  of  melting  voice  an«l  lyre, 
Do  thou  the  mouruful  soug  inspire. 
Qnintilitts — sunk  to  endless  rest, 
With  Death's  eternal  sleep  oppreS9*d  I 
Ok  I  when  shall  l*'aitb,  of  soul  sincere, 
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Of  Justiro  pnre  the  sister  fair, 
Ami  Mu«U'»ty,  uiisjmtte*!  mai«l, 
And  Truth  iu  artless  gaiae  array 'J, 
Among  the  race  of  hamankind 
An  eijual  to  Quintilius  Gnd  ? 

How  (Hfl  the;  poo<l,  tin?  virtnon?«  niouniy 
And  pour  their  sorrows  o'er  his  uru  ? 
But,  Virgil,  thine  the  loudest  strain ; 
Yttt  all  thy  pious  grief  is  vain. 
Iu  vain  dost  tliou  tlie  gods  iutplore 
Thy  loved  QnititiliuH  to  restore; 
Whom  on  far  other  terms  they  gave, 
Bj  nature  fated  to  the  grave. 

What  though  thou  canst  the  lyre  command, 
Aud  sweep  its  tones  with  soft,  r  h.iTid 
Than  Orplu>iis,  whose  harrtionious  soug 
Onc<}  drew  tiie  iisteuiug  trees  along  ? 
Yet  ne'er  returns  the  vital  heat 
The  shadowy  form  to  animate  ; 
For  when  the  jjhost-i'oiTijx  llhiL,'  ,'<>.! 
Forms  his  black  trotips  with  horrid  rod, 
He  will  not,  lenient  to  the  breath 
Of  prayer,  nnbar  the  gates  of  death. 
TIs  hard  ;  but  patience  must  endure, 
And  soothe  the  woes  it  cannot  cure. 


CONSdENCB. 

What's  man's  chief  go<^d  *  From  guilt  a  cnusuienoe  free;— 
Be  this  thy  guard,  be  this  thy  strong  defence: 
A  virtuous  heart,  and  unstained  innocence : 
Not  to  be  conscious  of  a  sliameful  sin, 
Hot  e*er  turn  pale  for  scarlet  crimes  within. 

Creech. 


BETRACTION. 

Tlie  mnn  wTio  vilifies  an  ab-^oiit  friend, 
Or  hears  him  seandaliz'*!.  and  don  t  defend  : 
Who,  much  desiring  to  be  thought  a  wit, 
Will  have  his  jest,  regardless  whom  it  hit: 
Who  what  he  never  saw  proclaims  for  true,  ' 
And  vetids  for  secrets  what  he  never  knew: 
Who  blabs  wli.iti  'er  is  whis{K  r'd  in  liis  e.-ir, 
And  foud  of  talk,  does  all  he  knows  declare: 
That  man's  a  wretch : — of  him  besure  beware* 

Cneeh, 
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Wow  to  n  Ivi    jovLy  sine©  yon  want  advice : 

Tak**  I  h  ed  of  whom  you  speak,  and  wliat  it  is 

Take  heed  to  whom:  avoid  the  busy  maa: 

Fly  the  Inquisitive ;  he'll  talk  again, 

And  tell  what  you  have  said :  the  leakj  ear 

Can  never  hold  what  it  shall  ch.ince  to  hear, 

Bnt  out  it  runs  :  what  wonii  yon  onoe  let  fall, 

Forever  gone,  no  mortal  can  recall. 

Praise  none  till  well  approrM  on  sober  thoughts, 

Lest  afterwards  yoit  hlnsh  to  find  their  faults : 

Bnt  if  you  have  commended,  thro'  mistakei 

A  worthless  rascal,  no  oxcnses  make 

On  his  behalf,  but  give  him  up  to  shame : 

Tet  manfnlly  defend  another's  ikme, 

If  long  aeqaaintance  has  approved  him  trae : 

For  the  snme  malice  soon  may  slander  yon. 

When  your  next  neighbor's  house  is  all  a  tiaxnCi 

If  you  neglect  it,  yours  will  be  the  same. 


OOUNXBY  LIFE. 

I  often  wish'd  I  had  a  farm, 

A  decent  dwelling,  snng  and  warm, 

A  garden,  and  a  spring  as  pure 
As  crystJil,  rnnnirjc^  by  mj  door; 
Besides,  a  little  ancient  grove, 
Where  at  my  leisure  I  might  rore. 

The  gracious  gods,  to  crown  my  bliss, 
Have  grante'1  t^i^-,  and  more  than  this  : 
I  liavo  enough  in  niy  possessing, 
'Tis  well :  1  ask  no  other  blessing, 
Oh  Hermes  t  than,  remote  from  strife, 
To  hare  and  hold  them  for  my  life. 

If  I  was  never  known  to  raise 
My  fortune  by  dishonc'^t  ways  ; 
ISor,  like  the  spcudilirilts  of  the  times. 
Shall  ever  sink  it  by  my  crimes : 
If  thus  I  neither  in«y  nor  ponder— 
Oh  ?  might  I  have  that  angle  yonder, 
Which  disproportions  now  my  field, 
What  satisfaction  it  would  yield  ! 
Oh  that  some  looky  chance  bnt  threw 
A  pot  of  silver  to  my  vi«nv, 
Aa  lately  to  the  mnn,  who  bought 
The  very  land  on  whicli  he  wrought ! 
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If  I  am  pleased  with  my  condition, 

Oh  h.'nr,  and  grant  this  Inst  petition: 

Indulgent,  let  my  cattle  batten  ; 

Let  all  things,  but  my  fancy,  fatten ; 

And  thoa  continne  still  to  guard, 

As  thou  art  wont,  thy  suppliant  hard  I 

Whilst  losiiiL'.  in  Home's  busy  maze, 

The  calm  and  sunshine  of  my  days, 

How  oft,  with  fervor  I  repeat, 

**  When  shall  I  see  my  sweet  retreat  ? 

Oh,  when  with  books  of  fat:*»«t  deep, 

Se«jnest«»r*d  (M^4e  and  gentle  sleep, 

In  soft  oblivion,  blissful  balm, 

The  hosy  cares  of  life  becalm  ? 

Oh,  when  shall  I  enrich  my  veins, 

Spit**  of  Pytliaf^oras,  witli  bc.ms  { 

Or  live  luxurious  in  my  cottage 

Ou  bacon-ham  and  savory  pottage  ? 

O  joyous  nights  1  delioions  feasts ! 

At  which  the  gods  might  be  my  guests  I" 

There  every  guest  may  drink  and  till 

Aa  much,  or  little,  as  he  will, 

Exempted  from  the  bedlam  rales 

Of  roaring  prodigals  and  fools. 

Whether  in  nif'rry  mood  or  whiiu, 

lie  fdls  his  bumper  to  th»^  brim  ; 

Or,  better  pleased  to  let  it  pass, 

Grows  mellow  with  a  moderate  glass. 

Satir*  Sijak. — Fmneis, 


FREEDOM. 

//.   Who  then  is  free  ? 

D,  The  wise,  who  well  maintains 

An  empire  oVr  himself :  whom  neither  (.Imins, 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire ; 
Who  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire, 
Who  can  ambition*8  ▼ainest  gifts  despise, 
Firm  in  himself,  wlm  on  himself  relies; 
Polish'd  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  ronrse, 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force. 

Satin  Sgvenih.—Franeu* 


DIRECTIONS  f  OR  WRITING. 

Your  style  should  an  imporlant  difference  make 
When  heroes,  gods,  or  awfnl  sages  speak  ; 
When  florid  yonth,  whom  gay  desires  Inilame ; 
A  busy  servant,  or  a  wealthy  dame ; 
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A  mercliant,  wnndHiinfi  with  incessant  toil, 
Or  lie,  who  cultival«8  the  verUant  soil ; 
Bnt  if  in  foreign  realms  you  tx  yonr  acene, 
Their  ir«'uius,  ctistoms,  dialects  maintain. 

Or  follow  fnm<»,  or  in  th'  invpntrd  tal© 
Let  seeming,  well-unite<l  truth  prevail: 
If  Homer's  great  Achilles  tread  the  stage, 
Intrepid,  fierce,  of  anfoi^iring  rage, 
Like  Homer's  hero,  let  him  spurn  all  laws, 
And  hy  the  sword  alone  assert  his  cause. 
With  untamed  fury  let  Medea  glow, 
And  Ino*8  lean  in  oeaseless  aognish  flow. 
From  realm  to  realm  lu  r  griefs  let  lo  bear, 
An<l  >;i<l  Ori^sto>;  rnvo  in  deep  despair. 
l:ut  if  you  venture  on  an  untried  thorao. 
And  fot  ni  a  person  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
From  his  first  entrance  to  the  closing  scene, 
I«et  liiin  one  eqoal  ehami  ter  maintain. 

'Ti.s  hard  n  ninr-fonu'.l  f;il)!c  to  express, 
And  niak<^  it  smu  your  own.    With  more  success 
You  may  froui  ilomer  take  the  tale  of  Troy, 
Than  on  an  untried  plot  yoar  strength  employ. 
Yet  would  you  make  a  common  theme  yonr  own, 
Pw<  11  n(»t  on  incidents  nli«'a  !y  known  ; 
J^or  word  for  word  translate  wiih  painful  care, 
Nor  be  oonflned  in  such  a  narrow  sphere, 
From  whence  (while  you  should  only  imitate) 
Shame  and  the  rules  forbid  you  to  retreat. 

Begin  your  work  with  motlest  grace  and  plain, 
Nor  like  the  bard  of  everlasting  strain, 
*♦  I  sing  the  glorious  war  and  Priam's  fate" — 
How  will  the  loa>t(  1  hold  this  yawning  ratef 
Tlir  mountains  lahorM  with  proiligiottS  throes. 
All*!,  lo !  a  nion^o  riflirnlon«<  nroN-<». 
Far  heller  hn,  who  no  er  attempts  in  vaiu, 
Opening  his  poem  in  this  hnmble  strain ; 
Mnse,  BiDg  the  man  who,  after  Troy  subdued, 
Manners  and  towns  of  various  nations  view'd; 
He  does  not  l.tvi-^h  nt  a  l»laze  hi:i  lire, 
Saddeu  to  glare,  and  in  a  smoke  expire; 
Bat  rises  from  a  dond  of  smoke  to  light, 
And  pours  his  sp»'cious  miracles  to  Sight; 
Antiphatt  s  his  hideous  f»'n^t  <levours, 
Charybdis  harks,  and  Polyphemu<<  roars. 

lie  would  not,  like  our  mo<lern  poei,  date 
His  hero's  wanderings  from  his  uncle's  &te ; 
Nor  sing  ill-fated  Ilium's  various  woes, 
Frorn  Helen's  birth,  from  whom  thn  war  arose; 
Bui  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course, 
And  hears  hts  readers  with  r«»sist)<*s8  force 
Into  the  mirlst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  jast  degrees,  his  whole  design. 
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Artfnl  ln'  Iniows  each  circumstance  to  leave 

Which  will  not  ^rnof  ari'l  ornnnit  iit  ifc.'ivf*: 
Tlion  truth  and  fKliuii  with  such  Hkill  he  bieuds, 
That  equal  he  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends. 

Tl»e  poet,  who  ^vi^h  ulre  discemrafint  Icnowa 
Wliat  to  his  coiiDtry  ami  his  friends  he  owes; 
How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast, 
To  love  the  parent,  brother,  friend  or  guest ; 
Wliai  the  great  offices  of  judges  are, 
Of  seTiator>;,  of  cfrx^nls  sent  to  war: 
He  surely  knows,  with  nice,  well-jn  lLMii^  art. 
The  strokes  peculiar  to  eacii  Uiilerent  part. 

Keep  Nature's  great  original  in  view, 

And  thence  the  living  images'  j)ursae  ; 

For  when  the  sentiments  niiil  rliction  j)l('ap<», 

And  all  the  characters  are  wrought  with  ease, 

Your  play,  though  void  of  beauty,  force,  and  art. 

More  strongly  shall  delight  and  warm  the  heart. 

Than  wliere  a  lifeless  pomp  of  veme  appears, 

And  with  sonorous  trilles  charms  onr  ears. 
»♦*♦♦» 

*Tis  long  disputed,  whether  poets  claim 
From  art  or  nature  their  best  right  to  fame ; 

Tint  art,  if  not  enridiM  l>y  nature's  vein, 
And  a  rude  genius,  of  uncultured  strain, 
Are  useless  both ;  tut  when  iu  frieudshlp  joiu'd, 
A  mntnal  sacoor  in  each  other  find. 


TITUS  LIV1U8. 
B.  C.  59 — A.  D.  17. 

Of  Titu«?  Livius  (who  has  somelimes  the  cogncmon  of  Patavinns, 
from  tli«>  ])laco  of  his  birth)  very  little  is  positively  known,  lie  was 
born  at  i'.»Uivium  or  J'adua  B.  C.  59,  but  spent  the  groater  part  of  his 
life  in  tho  motropolis,  wit.  lo  lie  enjoyed  the  protection  and  regard  of 
August  Ill  1  returneil  to  his  native  city  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
which  tuuk  jtlace  iu  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  17,  when  he 
was  seventy-six  years  old. 

The  great  and  only  <  \tant  work  of  Livy,  is  his  History  of  Romo 
(termed  by  himself  AnnaUs),  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  B.  C.  0.  c  omprise!  in  one  hun  lred  and 
forty-two  books  :  of  these,  thirty -live  havu  deacended  to  ua  ;  but  of  the 
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uliolo,  with  til'"  oxcf'pfinn  of  iwn,  wc  possess  RTimmnri^'s  whivh  wcr.' 
prnl»ah]\' flrnwn  up  ii'-t  Ioult  aft'-r  the  appear.mco  of  the  vohiincs  whicU 
they  abrUlge.  'J'lio  wlmlc  ^vork  ha«  been  flivi'1<Hl  into  dtcades,  or 
gronp«i  of  ti*n  b(K>kjj  each  :  \hv  fust  (h-railr  (1— In)  is  I'litire,  tfiubracing 
the  iH'iiod  from  the  ft>un<Latioii  of  the  v'liy  to  the  suhj niration  of  the 
Samiiites,  B.  C.  294.  The  second  decade  (11—20)  Ls  altOi:«Mln!r  It^t. 
It  embraces  the  jieiiod  from  B.  C.  294  to  1?.  C.  219.  (•oiiii)ri.sinir  an 
act'ount  of  the  extciiaiou  of  the  Roman  dominiun  over  J^oulheni  Italy 
and  a  part  of  Cisalpine  (Jaul :  of  the  iuvajjion  of  Pyrrhus,  the  first 
Panic  war,  &c.  The  third  decade  (21 — 30)  is  entire,  trivingau  account 
of  the  second  Pniiic  war,  from  U.  C.  219,  to  the  hattU'  of  Zama,  B.  C. 
201.  The  fourtli  decade  (31—40),  and  one-half  of  the  fifth  (41—45), 
nro  entire,  the  whole  fifteen  embracing  the  jH  riod  from  B.  C.  2(>1  to 
B.  C.  ItjT,  and  recounting  the  progress  of  the  Hoinan  arm.^  in  Cisalpine 
Oaiil,  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  endin;,'  with  the  triiuuph  of 
vl^milius  Paulus,  iu  \.  liich  Perseus,  Kine  of  Macedonia,  and  his  three 
.suns,  were  exhibited  a.>  laptivos.  Of  tlio  remaining  books  uothint^ 
remains  but  a  few  inconisiderable  fraunnents. 

Until  within  a  century  Livy  held  a  veiy  high  rank  as  an  historian,' 
because  history  was  regarded  more  as  a  literary  composition,  than  the 
embodiments  of  facts.  "It  is  time,  however,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  "that  this  error  should  be  dispelled,  and  that  Livy  should  be 
tried  in  a  more  just  balance,  and  e.stimated  after  a  truer  standard. 
So  long  as  he  shall  be  considered  a  good,  historian,  it  will  be  an 
omfnoas  sign  of  the  inattention  of  men  iu  general  to  the  nature  of  a 
hiltorian's  datiet,  and  of  the  qualifications  which  he  ought  to  possess ; 
it  will  forbid  QS  to  hope  that  history  will  be  .studied  in  a  wiser  spirit 
thAa  h«rotofOre,  or  that,  being  more  judiciously  cultivated,  it  will  be 
made  to  jield  a  more  beneficial  return.  But  this  is  a  hope  that  we 
arelotli  to  lelinqaish ;  and  we  would  fain  do  all  in  our  power  to  pro- 
mote its  aocotDpHshment.  This  is  our  ai)ology  for  the  length  to  which 
we  have  now  carried  onr  oriticism  of  Livy ;  we  know  that  he  is  a  had 
historian,  and  we  would  fain  efifeot  the  same  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  others.  For  this  end  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  compare  his  work 
in  one  or  two  carefal  perusals  with  that  of  Thncydides.  Thtre  woold 
he  seen  the  contrast  between  what  an  excellent  historian  should  he 
and  what  Livy  is :  the  contrast  of  perfect  knowledge  and  unwearied 
diligenoci  with  ignorance  and  carelessness ;  of  a  familiar  and  practical 
nndemtanding  of  all  points  of  war  and  polioj,  with  an  entire  strange- 

*   ■  ■  iM  M 1^ ,mm    ■   _  ..        .   - 

'  "The  writings  of  Livy  may  be  oflfored  to  the  •^tudeDt  of  rhetoric,  as  con- 
tntning  iDodel<;  of  nlmost  everj  excellence  within  tbe  compass  of  Ui«)  *rt." — 

I^iiihurgh  licvitw. 
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nen  to  them ;  of  *  severe  freedom  from  everj  prejudice  and  partiality, 
with  s  read/  aeqnieioexioe  in  any  tale  that  flatters  national  vanitj  and 
pride.  Nor  woald  the  comparison  of  the  apeeehes  of  the  two  histories 
he  less  pointed  and  instmetive.  In  the  one  we  should  find  the  genolne 
and  characteristic  sentiments  of  the  times,  the  countries,  and  the  par- 
ties, to  which  they  are  ascribed.  The  principles  of  moralitj  and  policy 
which  were  avowed  or  acted  upon,  and  the  sort  of  argummts  which 
might  bo  snccessfnlly  used,  are  given  on  an  authority  known  to  be 
deserving  of  the  fullest  belief.  In  the  other  there  is  nothing  genuine, 
and  tberefore  nothing  valuable ;  the  sentiments  and  arguments  are 
merely  those  of  an  unpractical  man  of  a  later  ago:  tboy  convey  no 
information  ;  they  cannot  be  treated  as  developing  the  cbar.icter  of 
their  pretended  authors  ;  they  may  be  'ineonceivfibly  elorjuent'  in  tbci 
eyes  of  a  rhetorician,  bnt  to  him  who  estimates  liistorv  rii'htly,  it  was 
a  waste  of  time  to  write  them,  and,  exeept  only  i^o  lar  as  they  aro 
specimens  of  languat^e,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  read  them." 

But  it  is  xo/rfif  to  tlie  want  of  merit  in  Livy  as  n  hhtorinit  that 
the  above  (juotrtl  remarks  of  Dr.  Arnold  refer.  As  an  exemplar 
of  purity  of  diction;  as  a  consummate  master  of  all  the  rliytlimieal 
cadences  and  harmouiiHis  oomhinaiions  of  language  ;  and  as  a  painter 
of  the  beantiful  forms  wliich  the  richness  of  his  own  imai^n'nation 
called  np,  trie  same  great  Roman  hiiitoriau  of  moilern  times  x>runoancea 
him  to  be  unrivalled  in  tlie  whole  course  of  literature.  Inde»'d,  his 
stylo  may  be  pronouucetl  almost  faultless.  "The  narrative  lloWb  on 
in  a  calm  but  strong  current,  clear  and  sparklim;,  but  deep  and 
uni)roken  ;  the  diction  displays  richness  witiiout  heavine'^M,  and  sim- 
plielty  withnnt  tameness.  Nor  is  his  art  as  a  painter  le:-s  wonderful. 
There  is  a  distinctuesii  of  outline,  and  a  warmth  of  coloring  iu  all  his 
delineations,  whether  of  living  men  in  action  or  of  things  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole  scene  before  our  eyes."' 

BAITLX  BKTWBBK  TBI  HORATH  AND  TBI  CURIATH. 

It  happened  that  there  were  id  each  of  the  two  armies  three 
brothers  born  at  one  birth,  unequal  neither  in  age  nor  strength. 


'  Professor  Eamaay,  of  the  Uoiveriity  of  QlMgow.  The  most  coropicto 
and  elaborate  edition  of  Livy  is  tbmt  of  Drakonhoroh,  bued  on  Qronovius' 

published  at  Levdon,  in  9even  x'Aximcn  4to.,  I7.1H~40.  It  comprehends 
everything  Talaabl<*  cnntriKiittjd  l>y  provi'-n.a  soholarn,  nnd  forms  a  mo!*t 
rnnpie  tutoreboase  uf  Ivttruin^;.  Tbe  coiumeatnry  of  Kuperti  is  also  an 
admirable  adjunct.  Of  the  tmnslstions,  Bakor  lonfi;  held  the  eblef  place, 
poorly  executed  a^  it  i" ;  l>at  Intely  a  tnach  better  one  hn<  been  pnblis'hed  in 
Bobn's  series  of  translated  clnsnos,  done  by  Cyras  Edmunds. 
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That  tliuy  were  called  lloralli  and  Cnrialii  Is  certain  crmna-li ; 
nor  is  there  any  circumstance  of  antiiniity  more  eeleWiaitd  ; 
yet  in  a  matter  so  well  a^scertaiiiod,  a  doubt  remains  concerning 
their  names,  to  which  nation  the  lioratii  and  lu  which  the 
Curiatii  belonged.  Authors  claim  them  for  both  sides  \  yet  I 
find  more  who  call  the  lioratii  Romaos.  My  iDcli nation  leads 
me  to  follow  them.  The  kings  confer  with  the  three  brothers, 
that  they  should  fight  with  their  swords  each  in  defence  of  their 
respective  country;  assuring  them  that  dominion  would  be 
on  that  side  on  which  victory  should  be.  No  objection  is 
made ;  time  and  place  are  agreed  on.  Before  they  engaged,  a 
compact  is  entered  into  between  the  Komans  and  Albans  on 
these  conditions,  that  the  state  whose  champions  should  come 
off  victorious  in  that  combat,  should  rule  the  other  state  with- 
out further  dispute. 

The  treaty  being  concluded,  tlic  twin-brotlier.^.  as  had  been 
agreed,  take  arms.  Whilst  their  respeciive  frii'iids  exhortinirly 
reminded  each  [mrty  that  their  coiintrv's  gods,  their  country 
and  parents,  all  their  countrymen  both  at  home  and  in  the 
ai  liiy,  had  their  eyes  then  fixed  on  their  arms,  on  their  hands, 
naturally  brave,  and  animated  by  the  exhortations  of  their 
friends,  they  advance  into  the  midst  between  the  two  lines. 
The  two  armies  sat  down  before  their  respective  camps,  free 
rather  from  present  danger  than  from  anxiety ;  for  the  sove- 
reign power  was  at  stake,  depending  on  the  valor  and  fortune 
of  so  few.  Accordingly,  therefore,  eager  and  anxlons,  they 
have  their  attention  intensely  riveted  on  a  spectacle  far  from 
pleasing.  The  signal  is  given :  and  the  three  youths  on  each 
sidci  as  if  in  battle  array,  rush  to  the  charge  with  determined 
fury,  bearing  in  their  breasts  the  spirits  of  mighty  armies:  nor 
do  the  one  or  the  other  regard  their  personal  danger;  the 
public  dominion  or  slavery  is  present  to  their  mind,  and  the 
fortune  of  their  eonntrv,  which  was  ever  after  destined  to  be 
such  as  they  shonhl  now  establish  it.  As  soon  as  tlieir  arras 
clashed  on  the  first  encounter,  and  their  bnrni^lie'l  ?'.vords  glit- 
tered, great  iiorror  strikes  tiie  spectators;  and,  hope  inclining 
to  neitlier  side,  their  voice  and  breath  were  suspended.  Then 
having  engaged  hand  to  hand,  when  not  oi  ly  the  movement,*^ 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  rapid  brandi>liings  ui  their  arms  nud 
weapons,  but  wounds  also  and  blood  were  seen,  two  of  the 
Komans  fell  lifeless,  one  upon  the  other,  the  three  Albans  being 
wounded.  And  when  the  Alban  army  raised  a  sliout  of  joy  at 
their  fall,  hope  entirely,  anxiety,  however,  not  yet,  deserted  the 
Roman  legions,  alarmed  for  the  lot  of  the  one,  whom  the  three 
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(hiriatii  surroandcd.  Jie  happened  to  be  unhurt,  so  tliat, 
though  alone  he  was  bj  no  mmns  a  match  for  tliem  ali  together, 
yet  he  was  ronfidcnt  r.L'^Miiist  each  sinply.  In  order  therefore 
to  separate  ilieir  attack,  lie  takes  to  fli^Hil,  ])res!imi!ij?  that  they 
would  ]nirsuc  him  with  sue!]  swiftness  ns  ihe  woiindrd  state  of 
his  body  woidd  siillVr  each,  lie  had  now  (led  a  considerable 
distance  froni  the  |)laee  wlu  ie  llicy  had  louf^ht,  wlicn,  lookincT 
behind,  he  perceives  them  pur.suinf^  him  at  trreat  intervals  from 
encli  other;  and  that  one  of  tlieiu  wiUH  not  far  from  him.  On 
him  he  turned  round  with  great  fury.  And  vvhilnt  the  All)aii 
army  shouts  out  to  the  Curiatii  to  succor  ihcir  brother,  Jiora- 
tius,  victorious  in  having  slain  his  autagouist,  was  now  pro- 
ceeding to  a  second  attack.  Then  the  Romans  enconrage  their 
champion  with  a  shoat  snch  as  is  nsnally  given  by  persons 
cheering  in  conseqnence  of  unexpected  success:  he  also  hastens 
to  pnt  an  end  to  the  combat  Wherefore  before  the  other^  who 
was  not  far  off,  conld  come  np,  he  despatches  the  second  Curia- 
tins  also.  And  now,  the  combat  being  brouglit  to  an  eqaalitj 
of  numbers,  one  on  each  side  remained,  but  they  were  equal 
neither  in  hope  nor  in  strength.  The  one,  his  body  untouched 
by  a  weapon,  and  a  double  victory  made  courageous  for  a  tinrd 
contest:  the  other,  dragging  alonir  his  body  exhausted  from 
the  wound,  exhausted  from  rnnnin<r,  and  dispirited  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  brethren  before  his  eyes,  presents  him>elf  to 
his  victorious  nntntronist.  Nor  was  that  a  fifrht.  The  Iloman, 
c-xulling,  i»ay.>>,  "Two  I  have  offered  to  iha  hhades  of  my  bro- 
tliers:  tbe  third  1  will  offer  to  the  cause  of  this  war,  tluit  the 
Uoiuun  may  ride  over  the  Alban.-'  He  thruals  Ids  sword  down 
into  his  throat,  whil;»t  faintly  sustaiidng  the  weight  ot  his 
armor :  he  strips  him  as  he  lies  prostrate.  The  Romans  re- 
ceive Iloratias  with  triumph  and  congratnlation;  with  so  much 
the  greater  joy,  as  success  had  followed  so  close  on  fear.  They 
then  tarn  to  the  burial  of  their  friends  with  dispositions  by  no 
means  alilce;  for  the  one  side  was  elated  with  the  acquisition 
of  empire,  the  other  subjected  to  foreign  jurisdiction ;  their 
sepulchres  are  still  extant  in  the  place  where  each  fell ;  the 
two  lloman  ones  in  one  place  nearer  to  Alba,  the  three  Alban 
ones  towards  Home  ;  but  distant  in  situation  from  each  other, 
and  just  as  they  fouglit. 
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CONSTERNATION  IN  BOMB.* 

At  Rome  tlie  alarm  and  consternation  were  not  less  than 
tbej  had  been  two  years  before,  when  the  Carthaginian  camp 
was  pitched  over  against  the  Roman  walls  and  ^atcs ;  nor 
conld  people  make  np  their  minds  whether  they  should  com- 
mend or  censure,  this  so  bold  march  of  the  consul.  It  was 
evident  that  the  light  in  which  it  would  be  viewed  woald  de- 
pend upon  its  success;  than  which  nothing  can  he  more  iMifair. 
Thoy  said,  "that  the  camp  was  left  rifar  i<^  thf^  enemy,  Han- 
nibal, without  a  frcncral,  and  with  an  army  from  which  all  tlio 
rtower  and  viiror  hnd  been  withdrawn;  and  that  the  coiiruI  had 
pretended  an  expedition  into  Lncania,  when  he  was  in  reality 
goinj^  to  Picenum  and  Gaul,  leaving  his  camp  secured  only  hy 
the  ignoranee  of  the  enemy,  who  were  not  aware  tliat  tlio 
general  and  part  of  his  army  were  away.  What  would  be  tho 
consequence  if  that  should  be  discovered,  and  Hannibal  should 
think  proper  either  to  pursue  Nero  with  his  whole  army,  who 
bad  gone  off  with  only  six  thousand  armed  men,  or  to  assault 
the  camp,  which  was  left  as  a  prey  for  bim,  withont  strength, 
without  command,  without  auspices  The  disasters  already 
experienced  in  the  war,  the  deaths  of  two  consuls  the  preceding 
year,  augmented  their  fears.  Besides,  all  these  events  had 
occurred  '*when  there  was  only  one  general  and  one  army  of 
the  enemy  in  Italy;  whereas  now  they  had  two  Punic  wars, 
two  immense  armies,  and  in  a  manner  two  llannibals  in  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  Hasdrubal  was  descended  from  the  same  father, 
TTamilenr,  was  a  general  c(pially  enterprising,  having  been 
trained  in  a  lionian  war  during  so  many  years  in  Spain,  and 
rendered  famous  by  n  double  victorv,  havinir  anniliilated  two 
armies  witli  two  most  renowned  generals.  Fur  he  could  glory 
even  more  tlian  IFannilial  himself,  on  aceonnt  of  the  celerity 


*  In  the  peeon'l  Pntiic  war,  after  Hannibal  ha«l  jjained  bis  many  5igtial 
^Oiories  in  Italy,  an  I  was  eDOunped  in  th«  southern  part,  and  while  the 
cnn5til  r.'iin^  ri;iu(liu'<  Nero  wn?  nenr  tiitn  with  nn  nrmy  to  keep  him  in  chock, 
Hasdrubal  was  inarchingdown  from  Northern  lialv  Lujoin  his  forces  tothoM 
of  hts  brother.  When  Nero  b«urd  this  he  detennined  to  leave  his  present 
position  with  a  part  of  his  force,  and  march  to  meet  Ha.'drubul  before  the 
junction  was  effected.  Ho  did  so,  and  defented  the  Carthafjinian.  Tho 
slaughter  whs  very  great,  and  among  the  slain  was  Haadrubal  himself,  whoso 
bend  Nero  carried  beok,  and  had  it  thrown  before  the  tents  of  Hannibal.  It 
was  when  the  Komnn«  hennl  of  Nero'o  flr^t  ronveittents  that  the  ftlami  and 
terror  m  hero  depicted  by  Livy  pervaded  the  city. 
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with  wLich  he  had  effected  his  passage  out  of  Spain,  and  bis 
success  in  stirring  up  the  Gallic  nations  to  arms,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  collected  an  army  in  those  very  regions  in  which  Ilan- 
nibal  lost  the  major  part  of  his  soUli»  i  >  hy  famine  and  cold,  the 
most  miserable  modes  of  death."  Under  the  dictntion  of  fear» 
which  always  puts  the  worst  construction  upon  things,  they 
magnified  all  the  advantages  which>  the  enemy  possessed,  and 
undervalued  their  own,  *  .  *  * 

When  Nero  thotrjiit  that  liis  plan  miirht  V>e  disclosed  williout 
dnn<rer,  he  brieliy  addressed  his  soldiers,  ohstTvinir,  tiiat  "there 
never  was  a  measure  adopted  by  iiiiy  g'-neral  wliieh  was  in 
ujjpcanince  nioi(»  daring  Ihaii  this,  but  in  reality  more  safe. 
That  he  was  h-adinfr  them  on  to  certain  victory."  And,  l)y 
llercules,  they  marched  amid  vows,  prayers,  and  commenda- 
tions, all  the  roads  being  lined  with  ranks  of  men  and  women, 
who  had  flocked  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
called  them  the  safeguards  of  the  state,  the  protectors  of  the 
city  and  empire  of  Rome.  They  said  that  the  safety  and  liberty 
of  themselves  and  their  children  were  treasured  up  in  their  arms 
and  right  hands.  They  prayed  to  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  grant  them  a  prosperous  march,  a  successful  battle,  and  a 
speedy  victory  over  their  enemies;  and  that  they  might  be 
bound  to  pay  the  vows  which  they  had  undertaken  in  their 
behalf;  so  that  as  now  they  attended  them  off  with  anxiety,  so 
after  a  few  days'  interval  they  might  joyfully  go  out  to  meet 
thorn  exulting  in  victory.  Then  they  severally  and  earnestly 
invited  them  to  accept,  ofTercd  them,  and  wearied  them  with 
entreaties,  to  take  from  tlieni  in  preferenee  t*)  anotlu'r,  wliat- 
cver  miirlit  he  rcfpii-^ile  lor  themselves  or  tiieir  eattk*.  They 
generously  nave  tlieni  everything  in  ahundance,  while  tlie  sol- 
diers vi»'d  with  each  other  in  nnKleration,  taking  care  not  to 
accept  iiiiyiliing  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  iLse.  They  did 
not  make  any  delay  nor  quit  their  ranlvs  when  taking  food; 
they  continued  the  march  day  and  night,  scarcely  giving  as 
much  to  rest  as  was  necessary  to  the  requirements  of  the  body. 


JOY  IN  BOME  CONSEQUENT  VVOUt  THE  YIOTORT  OF  CLAUDIUS  NEBO. 

After  this,  news  came  that  the  ambassadors  themselves  were 
on  the  point  of  arriving.*  Then,  indeed,  people  of  all  ages  ran 
to  meet  them,  each  man  being  eager  to  be  the  first  to  receive 


'  Having  disfAtohes  ftnnouncing  the  victoiy. 
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an  assurance  of  SHch  joyful  tidings,  by  the  evidence  of  his  eyes 
and  CUM.  One  contiuued  train  extended  ns  far  ns  the  Mnlrian 
bridj^e.  The  ambassadors,  Lucius  Ycturius  Philo,  Fuhlhis 
Licinins  Yarns,  and  Qiiintns  ("luciliiis  Mctellns,  made  lljoir 
way  into  tlif  forum,  surroundt'd  Ijy  a  crowd  uf  pei*sons  of  every 
descrijitiuii ;  when  somf^  asked  the  anil  a-^^tidors  themselves, 
others  their  attendants,  what  had  been  doue ;  and,  as  soon  as 
each  hnd  hoard  that  tlie  army  and  general  of  ihc  enemy  had 
been  eul  oil",  that  the  Roman  legions  were  safe,  and  the  consuls 
unhurt,  he  immediately  im])arted  the  joyrui  intelligence  to 
others,  imparling  to  them  the  joy  he  felt  himself.  Having  with 
difficulty  made  their  way  into  the  senate-house,  and  the  crowd 
with  still  more  difficaltj  being  removed,  that  they  might  not 
mix  with  the  fathers,  the  letter  wae  read  in  the  senate ;  after 
which  the  ambassadors  were  broaght  into  the  general  assembly. 
Lacios  Yetnritts  Philo,  after  reading  the  letter  himself,  ga?e  a 
more  explicit  acconnt  of  all  that  had  occnrred,  amidst  great 
.  approbation,  and  at  last  of  general  shouting  from  the  assembly, 
while  their  minds  could  scarcely  contain  their  joy.  They  then 
ran  off  in  yarioas  directions,  some  to  the  different  temples  of 
the  gods,  to  return  thanks,  others  to  their  homes,  to  impart  the 
joyful  intelligence  to  their  wires  and  children.  The  senate 
decreed  a  supplication  for  three  days,  because  Marcus  Litius 
and  Cains  rianflius,  the  consuls,  had  cut  off  the  general  and 
legions  of  the  enemy,  tlieir  own  army  bfiiicr  snTo.  This  sup- 
plication Caius  Hostilins,  the  pra  tor,  proclaimed  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  was  celebrated  both  by  men  and  women.  l>nriTi<:r  tfie 
whole  three  days  all  the  temples  were  uniformly  cruwued,  vvliil?t 
the  matrons,  dressed  in  their  riclu'sl  rol)es,  and  accompanied 
by  their  children,  juat  as  though  the  war  had  Ijeen  brought  to 
a  cuuclusion,  and  I'ree  from  every  a])prehensiun,  otl'crcd  thanks- 
givings to  the  immortal  gods.  This  victory  produced  an  alte- 
ration also  in  the  condition  of  the  state,  so  that  immediately 
from  this  event,  just  as  though  it  had  been  a  time  of  peace, 
men  were  not  afraid  to  do  business  with  each  other,  buying, 
selling,  lending,  and  paying  borrowed  money.  Caius  Claodios, 
the  consul,  on  his  return  to  his  camp,  ordered  the  head  of 
Hasdrnbal,  which  he  had  carefully  kept  and  broaght  with  him, 
to  be  thrown  before  the  advanced  guards  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
African  prisoners  to  be  shown  to  them  bound  just  as  they  were. 
Two  of  these  also  he  unbound,  and  bid  them  go  to  Hannibal 
and  tell  him  what  had  occurred.  Hannibal,  smitten  by  such 
severe  distress,  at  once  public  and  domestic,  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  he  recognized  the  destiny  of  Carthage ;  and  de- 
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campinj^  theoce  with  the  intention  of  drawing  topetlier  into 
Bruttium,  the  remotest  corner  of  Italy,  all  bis  aoxiliaries  which 
hecoald  not  protect  when  widely  scattered,  removed  into  15rut- 
tium  the  whole  state  of  the  Metapontines,  summoned  awny  from 
their  former  habitations,  ftod  also  sach  of  the  Lacauians  as  were 
under  his  authority. 


SP££GU  OF  PUBUUS  OORNELIT.  8  6CIPI0  TN  FAVOE  OF  TU£  BOMAMB 

INVADING  AFRICA. 

Aroonsf  the  considerations  ndvaiiccrl,  conscript  fathers,  by 
Qiiintus  Kabius  Muximus  sigaiust  our  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa,  he  mentioned  what  a  great  degree  of  danger  I  should 
incur,  should  I  cross  over  into  Africa,  so  that  ho  appeared 
8oHeitoo8  on  my  account,  and  not  only  for  the  state  and  the 
army.  But  whence  haa  this  concern  for  me  so  suddenly  sprung ? 
When  my  father  and  uncle  were  slain ;  when  their  two  armies 
were  cut  up  almost  to  a  man;  when  Spain  was  lost;  when  four 
armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  four  generals  kept  possession 
of  everything  by  terror  and  by  arms;  when  a  general  was  sought 
for  to  take  the  command  of  that  war,  and  no  one  came  forward 
besides  myself,  no  one  had  theeonrap^e  to  declare  himself  a 
candidate;  when  tlic  Roman  people  had  conferred  the  com- 
mand upon  me,  thoiitrli  only  twenty-four  years  of  age;  why  was 
it  that  no  one  at  that  time  made  any  mention  of  my  age,  of  the 
stretiL'th  of  the  enemy,  of  the  difficulty  of  the  war,  nnd  of  the 
recent  de!?trnctinn  of  my  father  and  nnrle?  TTns  some  greater 
disaster  been  sulVered  in  Africa  now  tlian  liad  at  that  time  be- 
fallen ns  in  Spain?  Are  there  now  larger  armies  in  Afrien, 
more  and  better  genenils,  than  were  then  in  Spain?  Was  my 
age  then  more  mature  for  conducting  a  war  than  now?  Can 
a  war  witb  a  Carthaginian  enemy  be  carried  on  with  greater 
convenience  in  Spain  than  in  Africa?  After  having  ronteil 
and  put  to  flight  four  Carthaginian  armies;  after  having  cap- 
tured by  force,  or  reduced  to  submission  by  fear,  so  many  cities; 
after  having  entirely  subdued  everything  as  far  as  the  ocean,  so 
many  petty  princes,  so  many  savage  nations;  after  having  re- 
gained possession  of  the  whole  of  Spain,  so  that  no  trace  of 
war  remains,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  light  of  my  services; 
jnst  as  easy  as  it  would  be,  should  I  return  victorious  from 
Africa,  to  make  light  of  those  very  circumstances  which  are 
now  magnified  in  order  that  they  may  appear  formidable,  for 
the  purpose  of  detaining  me  here.    He  says  that  there  is  no 
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]H)s^ii»iIity  of  entering  Africa ;  that  iIutc  are  no  ports  o])eii. 
lie  mentions  tbat  Mnrcns  Atilius  wastfikeii  prisoner  in  Africa, 
as  if  MarciKs  Atiliiis  had  niiscaiiittl  on  lii^  first  access  to  Africa. 
Sov  does  he  rceollect  that  the  i>orts  uf  Afriea  were  open  to 
that  very  commander,  unfortunate  as  he  was;  that  he  performed 
some  brilliant  8er?ice6  durhig  the  first  year,  aod  continaed  an- 
defeated  to  the  last^  so  far  as  related  to  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
rals. Yon  will  not,  therefore,  in  the  least  deter  me  by  that 
example  of  yonrs.  If  that  disaster  had  been  sustained  in  the 
]»resent,  and  not  in  the  former  war;  if  lately,  and  not  forty  years 
ago,  yet  why  would  it  be  less  advisable  for  me  to  cross  over 
iuto  Africa  after  Regnlus  had  been  made  prisoner  there,  than 
into  Spain  after  the  Bcipios  liad  been  slain  there  ? 

It  make^  iiulced  a  great  d inference,  conscript  fathers,  whether 
you  devastate  the  territories  of  anotlier,  or  sec  your  own  de- 
stroyed l)y  (iru  and  sword.  He  who  brings  danger  upon  another 
lias  iiiort'  sjiirit  than  Ik;  who  ri'pcls  it.  Ad<l  to  this,  that  the 
terror  excited  bv  unknown  eircumstanceH  la  increased  on  that 
account.  When  you  have  eiitei-ed  the  territory  of  an  enemy, 
you  may  have  a  near  view  of  liis  advanlapres  and  disailvun- 
taa'es.  Hannibal  did  not  exiK'ct  that  it  wouKl  come  to  pass 
that  ^u  iiiany  of  the  states  in  liuly  would  eouie  over  tu  him  as 
did  so  after  the  defeat  at  Cannae.  Ilow  much  less  wonld  any 
firmness  or  constancy  be  experienced  in  Africa  by  the  Cartha* 
giaians,  who  are  themselves  faithless  allies,  oppressive  and 
haughty  masters!  Besides,  we,  even  when  deserted  by  our 
allies,  stood  firm  in  our  own  strength,  the  Koman  soldiery. 
The  Carthagiuians  possess  no  native  strength.  The  soldiers 
they  have  are  obtained  by  hire; — Africans  and  Numidians — 
people  remarkal'h'  al)ovc  all  others  for  tlie  inconstancy  of  their 
attachments.  Provided  no  impediment  arises  here,  you  will 
hear  at  oncf  that  I  have  landed,  and  that  Africa  is  blazing  with 
war;  tliat  JIannib;d  proparinir  for  his  departure  from  this 
country,  and  that  Curl  ha  ul-  is  h(  >irL:ed.  Expect  more  rrc(pu  ut 
and  more  j(\vfnl  desjiatchcs  from  Africa  than  you  receiveil  from 
Spain.  The  cotK-idcra(ions  on  w  hich  I  ground  my  nnticipa- 
tinns  are  the  good  fortune  of  tlu;  lloman  people,  the  gods,  the 
wiinc'sses  of  the  treaty  viohittMl  by  thi*  enemy,  the  kings 
Sypha.x  and  Masinissa;  on  whose  fidelity  I  will  tely  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  I  njay  be  secure  from  danger  should  they  prove 
perfidious.  Many  things  which  are  not  now  apparent,  at  this 
distance,  the  war  will  develop ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  a  man, 
and  a  general,  not  to  be  wanting  when  fortune  presents  itself, 
and  to  bend  its  events  to  his  designs. 
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]5ut,  by  Hcrcnk's,  even  if  the  war  would  not  be  more  speedily 
tcrmiMiited  l)y  adopting  the  plan  I  propose,  yet  it  were  con- 
feistent  with  the  dii;nity  of  tlie  Homan  people,  and  the  hiuh 
character  lliey  enjoy  with  foreign  kings  and  nations,  to  aj^pear 
to  have  had  spirit  not  only  to  defend  Italy,  hut  also  to  cany 
hostilities  into  Ali  ic.i;  and  that  it  should  not  be  supposed  and 
spread  abroad  that  no  Roman  general  dared  what  Hnuiubul 
had  dared ;  that  in  the  former  Panic  war,  when  the  contest  was 
aboat  Sicily,  Africa  shoald  have  been  so  often  attacked  by  oar 
fleets  and  armies,  and  that  now,  when  the  contest  is  about  Italy, 
Africa  should  be  left  undisturbed.  Let  Italy,  then,  which  has 
BO  long  been  harassed,  at  length  enjoy  some  repose;  let 
Africa,  in  her  turn,  be  fired  and  devastated.  Let  the  Roman 
camp  overhang  the  gates  of  Carthage  rather  than  that  we 
should  again  behold  the  rampart  of  the  enemy  from  our  walls. 
Let  Africa  be  the  seat  of  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Let 
terror  and  flight,  the  devastation  of  lands,  the  defection  of 
allies,  and  let  all  the  other  calamities  of  war  which  have  fallen 
upon  us,  through  a  period  of  fourteeu  years,  be  turned  upon 
her« 


SPEECH  OF  HANNIBAL  TO  SClPlU  BSFOSX  THE  BATTLE  OF  ZAMA. 

Since  fate  hath  so  ordained  it,  that  I,  who  was  the  lirst  to 
wage  war  upon  the  Romans,  and  who  have  so  often  bad  victory 
almost  within  my  reach,  shonld  ▼olnntarily  come  to  sue  for 
peace,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  yon,  above  all  others,  from  whom  it 
is  my  lot  to  solicit  it  To  yon,  also,  amid  the  many  distiu- 
gnisned  events  of  your  life,  it  will  not  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
least  glorious,  that  Hannibal,  to  whom  the  gods  had  so  often 
granted  victory  over  the  K  oman  generals,  should  have  yielded 
to  you;  and  that  yon  should  have  put  an  end  to  this  war,  which 
has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  your  calamities  before  it  was 
by  ours.  In  this  also  fortune  would  seem  to  have  exhibited  a 
disposition  to  sport  with  events,  for  it  was  when  yonr  father 
was  consul  that  I  first  tonk  np  anus;  he  was  the  lirst  Koniau 
pciM  ral  with  wlioni  I  engiigtd  in  a  pitched  battle:  and  it  is  to 
his  sou  that  I  now  come  unarmed  to  solicit  p(  :i( c  It  were 
indeed  most  to  have  been  desired,  that  tlic  guds  should  have 
pui  such  dispositions  into  the  minds  of  onr  fathers,  that  you 
should  have  been  coatcut  with  the  empire  oi'  Italy,  and  we  with 
that  of  Africa;  nor,  indeed,  even  to  you,  are  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  you  for  the  loss  of  so 
41 
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many  fleets,  so  many  armies,  so  itmuy  and  such  distingnished 
generals.  Jiut  what  is  jiast  may  be  more  easily  censored  than 
retrieved.  In  our  aitcnjpts  to  acquire  the  possessions  of  others 
we  have  been  compelled  to  tight  for  our  own;  and  not  only 
have  you  had  a  \uir  in  Italy,  and  we  also  in  Africa,  but  you 
have  beheld  the  standards  and  arms  of  your  enemies  almost  in 
your  gates  and  on  jour  walls,  and  we  now,  from  the  walls  of 
Carthage,  distinctly  hear  the  din  of  a  Romaa  eamp.  What^ 
therefore,  we  shoold  most  eamettly  deprecate,  and  jon  shoald 
most  devootly  wish  for,  is  now  the  case:  peace  is  proposed  at 
a  time  when  yon  have  the  advantage.  We  who  negotiate  it 
are  the  persons  whom  it  most  concerns  to  obtain  It,  and  we  are 
persons  whose  arrangements,  be  thej  what  they  will»  oor  states 
will  ratify.  All  we  want  is  a  disposition  not  averse  from  peace- 
fol  counsels.  As  far  as  relates  to  myself,  time  (for  I  am  re- 
turning to  that  country  an  old  man  which  I  left  a  boy),  and 
prosperity,  and  adversity,  have  so  schooled  me,  that  I  am  more 
inclined  to  follow  reason  than  fortune.  l>nt  I  fear  your  youth 
nnrl  uninterrupted  g-nod  fortune,  both  of  whicli  nre  apt  to  in- 
spire a  dcfrree  of  confidence  ill  comiiortin*^  wiili  paciti*;  coun- 
sels. Rarely  does  that  man  consider  the  uncertainty  of  events 
whom  fortune  hath  never  deceived.  What  I  w  as  at  Trasimenna, 
and  at  Canna;,  that  you  are  this  day.  Invested  with  command 
w  hen  yoa  had  scarcely  yet  attained  the  military  aj?e,  though  all 
yoiir  enterprises  were  of  the  boUlest  description,  in  no  instance 
has  lortune  deserted  you.  Avenging  ihe  death  of  your  father 
and  uncle,  you  have  derived  from  the  calamity  of  your  honse 
the  high  honor  of  disttngaished  valor  and  filial  dnty.  Ton 
have  recovered  Spain,  which  had  been  lost,  after  driving  thence 
four  Carthaginian  armies.  When  elected  consul,  though  all 
others  wanted  courage  to  defend  Italy,  yon  crossed  over  into 
Africa;  where,  having  cut  to  pieces  two  armies,  having  at  once 
captured  and  burnt  two  c^mps  in  the  same  hour;  having  made 
prisoner  Syphaz,  a  nK>st  powerful  king,  and  seized  so  many 
towns  of  his  dominions  and  so  many  of  ours,  you  have  dragged 
me  from  Italy,  the  possession  of  which  I  had  firmly  held  for 
now  sixteen  years.  Your  mind,  I  say,  may  poSvsil>ly  be  more 
disposed  to  conquest  than  peace.  I  know  the  spirits  of  your 
country  aim  rather  at  great  than  useful  objects,  On  mo,  too,  a 
similar  fortune  once  shone,  l^it  if  with  prosperity  the  gods 
would  also  bestow  upon  us  sound  jud-  iiirnt,  we  should  not  only 
consider  those  things  which  have  happened,  but  those  also 
which  may  occur.  Kven  if  you  should  forget  all  others,  I  am 
myself  a  sufEcient  instance  of  every  vicissitude  of  fortune.  For 
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me,  whom  a  little  while  ap^o  you  saw  adranciog  my  standards 
to  the  walls  of  Home,  after  pitching  my  camp  between  the  Anio 
and  yonr  city,  yon  now  liehold  here,  bereft  of  my  two  brothers, 
men  of  consummate  brarery,  and  most  ronowncrl  f^c\9  \\  , 
standinpr  before  the  walls  of  my  native  city,  which  i>  all  but 
besicfred,  and  deprecating,  in  behalf  of  my  own  city,  those 
severities  with  wliieh  1  terrified  yours.  In  nil  case??,  the  most 
prosperous  fortune  ijj  least  to  be  dcj)en<le<l  unf)u.  Wliile  your 
affairs  are  iu  a  favorable  and  ours  in  a  dubious  state,  yon  would 
derive  honor  ami  splendor  from  granting  peace;  while  to  us 
who  solicit  it,  it  would  be  considered  as  necessary  rather  than 
honorable.  A  certain  peace  is  better  and  safer  than  a  victory 
in  prospect ;  the  former  is  at  your  own  disposal,  the  latter  de- 
pends upon  the  gods.  Do  not  place  at  the  hazard  of  a  single 
hoar  the  successes  of  so  many  years.  When  yon  consider  yonr 
own  strength,  then  also  place  before  yonr  view  the  power  of 
fortune,  and  the  flnctnating  nature  of  war.  On  both  sides  there 
will  be  arnia,  on  both  aides  fanman  bodies.  In  nothing  lesa 
than  in  war  do  events  correspond  with  men*8  calculations. 
Should  yon  be  victorioas  in  u  battle,  yoo  will  not  add  so  mnch 
to  that  renown  which  you  now  have  it  in  your  power  to  acquire 
by  prrauting  peace,  as  you  will  detract  from  it  should  any  ad- 
verse event  befall  you.  The  cUauee  t*f  a  siiii^lc  hour  may  at 
ojiee  overturn  the  honors  you  have  n('(|uired  uiid  those  you 
anticipate.  Everythintr  is  at  your  own  disposal  in  adJu?.Lin|^  a 
peace;  but,  in  the  other  case,  yuu  must  be  content  with  that 
fortune  which  the  gods  shall  impose  upon  you.  Formerly,  in 
this  same  country,  Marcus  Atilius  would  have  formed  one 
among  the  few  instances  of  good  fortune  and  valor,  if,  when 
victorious,  he  had  granted  a  peace  to  our  fathers  when  they 
requested  it;  but  by  not  setting  any  bounds  to  his  success,  and 
not  checking  good  fortune,  which  was  elating  him,  he  fell  with 
a  degree  of  ignominy  proportioned  to  his  elevation.  It  is  in- 
deed the  right  of  him  who  grants,  and  not  of  him  who  solicits 
it,  to  dictate  the  terras  of  peace;  but  perhaps  we  raay  not  be 
unworthy  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the  One.  We  do  not  refuse 
that  all  those  possessions  on  account  of  which  the  war  was 
begun  should  be  yours;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  with  all  the 
islands  lyinfr  in  any  part  of  the  sen,  lietwccn  Africa  and  Italy; 
nn<l  let  us  Carthai^inians,  contined  within  the  shores  of  Afi  i(  :i, 
behold  yon,  since  sueh  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  extendiug 
yuur  empire  over  fuicign  uatioos,  both  by  sea  and  laud. 
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43  B.  O.^A.  D.  18. 

FuBLins  OriDiiTS  Nabo  was  bom  at  Snlmo,  now  Sulmona,  a  town 
about  ninetj  miles  Arom  Borne,  B.  C.  43.  His  father,  thoogb  in 
moderate  circnmstances,  spared  no  expense  in  his  education,  and  be 
aoeordiogly  bad  the  advantage  of  the  best  teacbers  both  at  Rome  and 
Athens.  IIo  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  be  seemSi  bj  tbe  reputation 
wbicb,  after  a  short  practice,  he  acqaired|  not  to  have  been  ill  qaalifiod 
for  the  profession:  bat  bis  love  for  poetty  and  polite  literature  Htially 
prevailed,  and  he  gave  up  tho  law  fnr  more  eoagenial  puisnits ;  for 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  left  him  an  ample  fortune,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  easy  independenee.  He  was  elected  to  two  or  three 
judicial  offices,  and  served  in  a  campaign  under  Marcus  Varro,  in  Asia. 
His  life,  boweyer,  presents  but  few  prominent  iiu  iilonts.  For  a  long 
senV<«  of  years  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  as  well  as  tbe  regard  and  faTor  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  imperial  family.  But  he  was  soon  to  experience,  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  "how  wretched  is  that  poor  man  that  bangs  on 
princeH*  favors;"  for,  towards  the  close  of  A.  D.  8,  he  was  anddenly 
banished  by  an  im]>erial  edict  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the 
delta  of  tbe  Danube.  The  o'^tensible  reason  for  this  was  the  licentions 
character  of  his  poetry ;  but  for  that  unprincipled  sensualist  Aognstns 
to  condemn  bim  for  snob  a  canse  would  be  indeed  something  amusing. 
What,  however,  was  the  real  reason  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuify 
of  scholars.  The  proTtability  is,  as  inferred  from  some  scattered  hints 
in  his  poems,  that  lie  became  unexpectedly  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  emperor,  or  with  some  criminal  intrigue  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  therefore  soon  found  that  bis  presence  was  any- 
thing; but  desirable.  He  l>ore  his  banishment  with  an  ill  grace,  and 
died  at  the  place  (Tomi)  A.  D.  18,  in  tbe  ninth  year  of  his  exile,  and 
the  sixty-drst  of  his  age. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Ovid  little  can  be  said  in  commendation. 
He  was  thrice  married :  his  first  two  wives  he  divorced :  he  speaks 
tenderly  and  kindly,  however,  of  his  third,  Perilla,  who  earnestly  im- 
plored the  emperor  to  accompany  her  husband  into  exile,  but  was 
refused.    She  remained  true  to  him  until  his  death. 

The  chief  works  of  Ovid  are  as  follow.s  :  1,  Amoves,  "Loves,"  three 
book.s  of  love  (.'Icgios  to  various  females.  2.  Epistolx  llerotJum^  "  He- 
roical  Epistles,"  poetical  letters  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  variou» 
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distinguished  petsoDages,  snob  m  Dido,  Sappho,  Penelope,  ko*  Thej 
show  a  deep  knowledge  of  hnman  natnre,  especiallj  of  woman ;  while 
the  inms  of  expression  are  eyeiywhere  at  onoe  natural  and  exact . 

3.  An  Amatofiaf  or  *<  Art  of  Love:'*  at  the  time  of  Orid's  banishment 
this  poem  was  ejeoted  from  the  pablio  libraries,  hj  the  command  of 
Angnstns,  who  in  this  act  showed  his  consistent  duplicity  of  character. 

4.  Remtdia  Amorit^  **  Remedy  of  Lore.**  5.  Nwe,  **  The  Not,*'  an  ele- 
giac complaint  of  a  nut-tree  at  the  iU  treatment  it  receives  from  wajr- 
Carers.  6.  Metamorphoseon  Idbri  XV.^  "Fifteen  Books  of  Metamor- 
phoses.'* This  is  OTid's  greatest  work,  and  appears  to  have  l>ccn^ 
written  between  tlie  ages  of  fortj  and  flftj.  It  ooosists  of  such  legends 
or  fables  of  transformations  as  were  said  to  hSTC  taken  place  in  heathen 
mythology,  beginning  with  the  earliest  times,  and  ending  with  Jalina 
Cssar's  being  changed  into  a  star.  It  is  thus  a  sort  of  cyclic  poem, 
made  npof  distinct  episodes, and  the  subtle  thread  whii  h  connects;  the 
diverse  materials  in  one  harmonious  au<l  beautiful  wliol*?  is  not  less 
admirable  than  the  structore  itseU*  7.  Fastorum  Libri  Xdl*,  "Twelve 
Books  of  Fasti,"  or  "Annals,"  a  sort  of  poetical  Uoniau  calendar, 
with  its  appropriate  festivals  and  mythology.  8.  Tfisthun  Libri  K., 
"Five  Books  of  Mourning  Elegies,"  written  during  the  first  four  yoars 
of  his  banishment,  chiefly  made  ap  of  descriptions  of  his  afflicted 
condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy. 

Of  the  character  of  Ovid  as  a  poet  there  has  been  but  one  opinion : 
that  he  possessed  great  poetical  genius  is  unquestionable,  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  lamentable  that  such  genius  should  bo  so  often 
debased  by  devotion  to  subjects  so  unworthy,  by  creations  of  fancy  so 
sensual,  and  by  the  employment  of  language  so  cxecptinnal.  Neibuhr, 
in  his  "Lecturer,"  calls  liim  the  rao^i  poetic.il  anionc  ll)e  Roman  poets; 
in  allusion,  perhajis,  to  tlio  vigor  of  fancy  and  warmth  of  coloring  dis- 
played in  some  parts  of  hi.s  works  ;  and  in  respect  of  his  facility  of 
coniposition  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  ^toets.  But  this  very  facility 
possessed  more  charms  for  him  than  the  irksome  but  indispensable 
labor  of  correction  and  retren<  lnii<'nt.  Hence  ho  is  often  prolix  and 
jmerile.  Nt)r  is  this  his  only  fault:  "he  was  the  first  to  depart  from 
that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  cbnractcrixes  the  Greek  poets  and 
their  earlier  Latin  Imitators  ;  and  his  writings  ahound  with  falsir 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits.**  But  his  great  fault  is  the  want  of  that 
moral  purity,  without  which  no  author  has  any  ri^ht  to  expect  lasting 
fame.' 

*  The  belt  editions  of  Ovid  are  those  of  Burmonn,  Ani5it«rdftint  1727,  four 
Tolume?  qnnrto;  J.  A.  Amar,  Pari?,  1820,  nine  vohiines  8vo.  ;  LnprF*  Mf  fa. 
morplwses^  Leipsio,  1843,  8vo.  j  Merkil's  Faui^  Berlin,  1841,  8vo. ;  Jabn's 
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BKA.UTY — TBS  f  ADINQ,  TUS  SNDUBINO. 

Jioauty,  that  fleeting  good,  grows  yearly  lesa, 
And  time,  alone,  will  spoil  the  finest  fftoe. 

Nor  violet  nor  lily  always  blows, 

And  pricklt'S  oft  survive  tlio  fadtnl  ro?o. 

(Jrny  hairs,  iny  chartncr,  will  ilisLTncc  thy  head, 

Antl  thy  lair  body  wrinkles  overspread  : 

Tlien  by  thy  vlrtaes  make  thy  glory  sure ; 

The  mind's  perfeoiions  fco  the  last  endnie. 

Tatt. 


RUMOR  £V£R  BU6Y, 

Amidst  the  world,  between  earth,  air,  and  liea, 
A  place  there  is,  the  oonflne  of  all  three : 
Henoe  things,  lioweVr  remote,  are  view'd  aronnd ; 

I!«»rf>  pv'ry  voico  is  lizard,  ami  «*v'rv'  sound. 

Fame's*  Palace  on  tlie  summit  stands  ou  higb« 

And  way.s  thereto  innumerable  lie ; 

A  thousand  entrances  on  every  side. 

All  without  gatea,  are  ever  open  wide. 

Huilt  all  of  l)ra«!s,  the  rineiTHr  walls  reeoand, 

And  tales  repeated  echo  all  aroun.l. 

a\o  rest  within,  no  silence,  yet  tlie  noise 

Not  load,  bnt  like  the  whispers  of  a  Yoice : 

tSachas  from  far  by  rolling  billows  8ent, 

<>r  as  Jovo's  fainting  thunder  almost  f^pont, 

ilitlier  in  i-rowds  the  vulgar  come  and  go, 

Millions  of  ruuiorss  hero  fly  to  and  fro: 

Lies  mist  with  tmth,  reports  that  vary  still, 

The  Itching  ears  of  folks  ungnarded  fill. 

Thf'V  tt'll  the  tal<\  tli*'  tal.-  in  tellinc^  tjrows, 

And  Midi  relator  adda  to  what  lie  knows. 

Kash  error,  light  credulity  are  here. 

And  canseless  transport,  and  ilUgroonded  fear; 

New  rais'd  sedition,  secret  whispers  blown 

By  namele<«s  anthor?5,  and  of  things  unknown. 

Fame,  all  that'ci  done  in  lieav'n,  earth,  wean,  views, 

And  o'er  the  world  Htill  hunts  around  for  news. 

Amatoria,  Loipsic,  1828.  Th«^  Eimli^h  inf^tiionl  vf<r«ion«»  nvf  nnmffrnTi«r  tV.ncr* 
by  Dryden,  Addison,  (iay,  Pope,  and  others,  edited  by  Dr.  Garth,  which  have 
passed  throngh  tarenil  edUions,  may  be  mentiooed  ;  also  Howard**,  in  biftnk 
verMP,  London,  1807;  the  Eltgits,  in  threo  booki,  by  C.  Marlowe;  the  He- 
roical  Bpi^Ues,  by  SalsloDStall,  London,  Wl^. 
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▲  LSTTKR  WRITTEN  IH  HIS  EXILC. 


You  bid  me  write  to  amuse  the  tedious  hours, 
And  save  from  withering  my  poetic  powers ; 
Hard  is  the  task,  my  friend,  for  verse  should  flow 

From  the  freo  mind,  not  f»  tter'd  down  hy  wo. 

Restless  .'iniidst  unceasing  tempests  toss'd, 

Whoe'er  lias  oaui<o  for  Horruw,  1  have  most. 

Would  7011  bid  Priam  langh,  his  sons  all  slain ; 

Or  childless  Niobe  from  tears  refrain, 

Join  the  gay  dance,  mid  lead  tlie  festive  train? 

Does  grief  or  .study  most  befit  tlie  niiuil 

To  this  remote,  this  barbarous  nook  conHneJ  f 

Conld  yon  impart  to  my  unshaken  breast 

The  fortitude  by  Socrates  possess'd, 

Soon  wonM  it  sink  beneath  such  woes  as  minp, 

For  what  is  human  strength  to  wrath  divine  ( 

Wise  as  ho  was,  and  Heaven  pronounoed  him  so^ 

My  saflterings  would  have  laid  that  wisdom  low. 

Could  I  forget  my  country,  thee  and  nil, 

And  e'en  the  bffence  to  which  I  owe  my  fail, 

Yet  fear  alone  would  freeze  the  poet's  vein, 

While  hostile  troops  swarm  oVr  the  dreary  plain. 

Add,  that  the  fatal  rust  of  long  disnse 

llnfitB  ine  for  the  service  of  the  Mn^je. 

Thistles  and  weeiis  jiro  all  we  can  <'Xpe<  t 

From  the  best  suil  impoverish'd  by  m-^lert ; 

Unexercised,  and  to  his  stall  confined, 

The  fleetest  racer  woald  be  left  behind  ; 

The  best  built  l»nrk  tli.it  cleaves  the  watery  way, 

Laid  useless  by,  would  moulder  nn  1  decay — 

No  hope  remains  that  time  shall  restore, 

Mean  as  I  was,  to  what  I  was  before. 

Think  how  a  series  of  desponding  car€»3 

lit-numb^  t!  >>  "•*nius  anil  its  fitrcf  iinpairs. 

How  olt,  as  now,  on  this  devoted  sheet, 

My  verse  oonstraln'd  to  move  with  measured  feet, 

Relnotant  and  laborious  lira{^  along, 

And  proves  itself  a  wretched  exile's  song. 

What  i??  it  tunes  the  most  melodions  laysf 

Tis  emulation  and  the  thirst  of  praise, 

A  noble  thirst,  and  not  nnknown  to  me, 

While  smoothly  wafted  on  a  calmer  »ea. 

But  can  a  wretch  like  Ovid  pant  for  fame? 

No,  rather  let  the  world  forc»'t  iny  name. 

Is  it  because  that  world  appfoved  my  strain, 

Yon  prompt  me  to  the  same  pnrsnit  again  ? 

No,  let  the  Nino  the  ungrateful  truth  excust*, 

1  charge  my  hopeless  rain  on  the  Mufie, 
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And,  like  Perilln??,  meet  my  just  desert, 

The  victim  of  my  own  pemicious  art; 

Fool  that  I  was  to  be  so  wain'd  in  Tain, 

And  flhipwreok'd  OQoe,  to  tempt  the  deep  again  I 

III  fares  tho  "bard  in  this  unlettered  laud. 

None  to  consult,  and  none  to  understand. 

The  purest  verse  has  no  admirers  here, 

Their  own  rnde  language  only  suits  their  sar. 

Rude  as  it  is,  at  length  familiar  grown, 

I  learn  it,  and  almost  nnloaru  my  own  ; — 

Yet  to  say  truth,  even  hero  the  Muse  disdains 

Conflnement,  and  attempts  her  former  strains, 

Bat  finds  the  strong  desire  is  not  the  power, 

And  what  her  taste  condemns,  the  flames  devour. 

A  pnrt,  i)erhapfl,  like  this,     capes  the  donrn, 

And  though  unworthy,  lludH  a  friend  at  Home ; 

But  oh  the  cruel  art,  that  could  undo 

Its  Totaiy  thus  I  would  that  oould  perish  too! 

Cowptr, 

IOTXR'B  LIAP. 

0  you  that  love  in  vain! 
Fly  hence :  and  seek  the  far  Lencadian  main  : 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  stiiep, 
Apollo*8  fane  sarveys  the  rolling  deep : 
There  injar*d  lovers  leaping  firom  above, 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
P«nif'nlion  once  with  hopeless  fury  hurn'd, 
la  vain  he  lov'd,  relentless  Pyrrha  scom'd  : 
But  when  from  henoe  he  plung'd  into  the  main, 
Denealion  scomM,  and  Pyrrha  lov'd  in  vain. 
Haste,  thither  haste:  from  high  Leiicadia  thmtr 
Your  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below. 

Pope. 


SEIZURE  or  EDBOPA  BT  JUPITER. 

When  now  the  god  his  fury  had  allay'd, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  «tabboru  maid, 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise 
lie  mounts  aloft,  and  resscends  the  skies. 
Jove  saw  him  enter  the  sublime  al  o  I.-j, 
And,  as  lie  mix'd  among  tlie  crowd  ot  (lods, 
Beckou'd  him  out,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest, 
And  in  soft  whispeis  thus  his  will  exprest; 

"My  trustj  Hermes,  by  whose  ready  aid 
Thy  Sire's  commands  are  through  th<-  rrorld  convoy'd. 
Resume  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmost  lorce, 
And  to  the  walls  of  Sldon  speed  thy  course ; 
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There  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 

The  neighboring  hill,  ami  drive  them  lo  the  shore*" 

Thus  spokf  tlu;  God,  coiiPetiling  his  intent. 
The  tmstjr  Ileriuei>  on  hia  mesBage  went, 
And  feand  the  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o*er 
A  neighboring  hill,  and  droTa  them  to  tlu^  shore; 
"Where  tho  King's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  train 
Of  fell<>w-iiynipli>,  was  ssportiug  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside 
(For  love  bnt  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride) ; 
The  ruler  of  tlu-  skies,  the  thundering  God, 
Wlio  >hake<  th*-  world's  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bellowM  o*er  the  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  tkt  abont  his  shoulders  clung. 
And  from  his  nock  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skill  was  whiter  tlian  the  snow  that  lies 
Unsullied  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies  ; 
Small  shining  horns  on  his  cnrl'd  forehead  stand, 
As  tam*d  and  ])olish'd  by  the  workman^s  hand; 

ovehalls  rollM,  not  foriTiidaldy  hriijht, 
But  gaz'd  aud  lauguish'd  with  a  gentle  light* 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  expieat 
The  softness  of  the  lover  in  the  beast. 

Agenor*8  roval  daughter,  as  she  play*d 
Amoni?  the  fields,  the  milk-white  l)u!l  snrvey'd, 
And  view'd  his  spotless  body  with  delight, 
Aud  at  a  distance  kept  him^  her  sight. 
At  length  she  plnok'd  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  stroked  his  head. 
He  stood  w.'ll-ploasM  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardiy  could  contine  his  pleasure  there. 
And  now  be  wantons  o*er  the  neighboring  strand, 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  san<l ; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd, 
Comes  tossing  forward  to  the  royal  maid; 
Gives  her  hi.-i  breast  to  stroke,  aud  downward  turns 
His  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  b.  nding  horn«,  and  kindly  clajit  his  breast. 
Till  now  grown  wanton,  an>l  (U-void  of  fear, 
Not  knowing  that  she  prut»t  the  thuuderer, 
8he  plao*d  herself  npon  his  baok,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  God. 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  d»»i.'roes 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approach'd  the  seas  ; 
Where  now  be  dips  his  hoofs,  and  wets  his  thighs, 
Now  plunges  in,  and  earries  off  the  prize. 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  T)aekward  on  the  shore, 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  romul  her  roar; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast :  one  hand  is  boniu 
Upon  his  baok ;  the  other  grasps  a  horn : 
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Her  train  of  nulling  pirmonta  fliea  beliiud, 
dwells  in  tbe  air,  and  hovers  in  tlie  wind. 

Through  stormf  amd  tempeatB  he  the  Tirgin  bore, 
And  lA&ds  her  safe  on  tho  Dictaan  shore ; 
Where  now,  in  hi^  divhi  'st  form  array'd, 
In  his  true  shaj    lir  <  Mptivatos  the  maid  : 
Who  gazes  ou  iiim,  and  with  wondering  eyes 
Beholds  the  new  msjestio  figure  rise, 
}\\»  glowing  features,  and  celestial  light, 
And  «U  the  God  disoover'd  to  her  sight. 


»>WIR  or  OOOD  NATOBS. 

First,  lofim  c^ood  mmmora,  fair  OTif>  '  I  advise* 
*Tis  that  Hecures  the  contiuest  of  your  eyes. 
Age,  beauty's  foe,  will,  o'er  your  charming  brow. 
Do  sU  yoa  oan,  injurious  ftrnows  plough : 
The  time  will  come  you'll  hate  the  tell-tale  gUss, 
That  shows  Xha  fritjhtful  niiiif^  of  your  face: 
But,  if  good-nature  to  the  last  remain, 
£f'u  age  will  please,  and  lore  his  pow'r  retain. 


THS  OAVfi  OF  6L£EP. 
# 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode, 
Beep  in  a  cavern  dwells  the  drowsy  god, 

Wlioae  gloomy  mansion  nor  the  rising  sun, 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  tho  lightsonse  noon; 
But  lazy  vapors  round  tbe  region  lly, 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  sky ; 
No  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  display, 
Nor  with  his  horny  hill  jnovoke  the  day, 
Nor  watrliftil  dogs,  nor  tho  more  wakeful  geese, 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace, 
Nor  beast  of  nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock'd,  nor  human  cry, 
But  safe  roposo,  without  an  air  of  breath, 
Dwells  hi»r«v  auil  a  dumlt  (pii^'t  next  to  death* 

An  artu  ot  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o*er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  soft  mTirmurs  calls  tho  couiing  sleeps. 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And,  passing,  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains. 
N«»  door  th(Tc  was,  the  tincnardt^d  house  to  keep, 
Uu  creaking  hinges  tum'd,  to  break  his  sleep. 
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Bnt  in  the  gloomy  court  was  raised  a  bed, 
Stnff 'd  with  black  plumea,  and  on  an  ebon-sted ; 

Black  was  the  oovering  too,  where  lay  the  god. 

And  slept  siipino,  lii.s  limbn  displayed  abroad ; 

About  his  ht-ad  fantastic  visions  fly, 

Which  various  images  of  tbiugd  supply, 

And  mock  their  forms,  the  leaves  on  trees  not  more, 

Kor  bearded  ears  in  fudd.s,  nor  sands  upon  the  shore* 

T1i(>  virgin  entering  1  rijht.  indulged  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brusii'd  the  dreams  away; 
The  god,  disturb'd  with  this  new  glare  of  light, 
Cast  sndden  on  liis  iSue,  nnseaPd  his  sight, 
And  raised  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again, 
And,  sinking,  on  his  bn^om  kn(H'k'd  bis  chin  ; 
At  length  shook  off  himiicdf,  and  ask  d  the  dame 
(And  asking  yawn*d)  for  what  intent  she  came. 

To  whom  the  goddess  thus :  **0  saored  rest, 
Sweet  pleasing  Sleep,  of  all  the  powers  the  iMBtl 
O  p<'ace  of  mind!  repairer  of  decay! 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labors  of  the  day, 
Care  shuns  thy  soft  approach,  and  snlien  flies  away  ! 
A<lorn  a  dream,  expressing  Imman  form. 
The  shape  of  bitn  who  sutrfrM  in  the  storm, 
And  send  it  Hitting  to  the  Trachin  court. 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  spectre  stand, 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Jano*8  hand." 
Flie  snid.  nnd  scarc*^  :iwik«>  her  ey«*s  could  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep. 
But  lied,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  Bwenred  along  ber  bow  with  swift  aaeent. 

The  god,  uneasy  till  he  slept  again. 
Resolved  at  onci'  to  rid  hirnsfdf  of  pain  ; 
And,  though  against  his  custom,  call'd  aloud, 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  sleepy  crowd  ; 
Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  ozprsM'd 
The  shajif  of  man,  and  imitated  be«t ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  SUppIyy 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely ; 
Plays  well,  bnt  all  his  aotion  is  oonllned, 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
-Another,  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons  apes, 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monst(t>r  sliapes  ; 
This  demon,  Iceios,  in  heaven's  high  hall, 
The  gods  have  named,  bnt  men  Phobetor  eall. 
A  third  is  Phantasns,  whose  aotions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  soul ; 
Earth,  fruits,  and  llowers,  he  represents  in  dreams, 
And  solid  rocks  unmoved,  and  running  streams. 


'  That  is,  send  it  to  Trachis,  late  abode  of  King  Ceyx,  to  tell  hia  widowed 
wife  Halcjone  that  her  hu.-^l  1  lia  ?  [cri.sbed  bj  gbipwrock.  Read  a  filll 
aoeoont  of  the  story  in  Buhlach  s  "Age  of  Fable,*'  page  100. 
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These  three  to  kiugs  and  chiefs  their  scenes  display, 
The  rest  before  the  ignoble  oommons  pUy. 

<^r  these  the  chosen  Morpheas  is  despatch'd, 
Which  dono,  t)if  lazy  monarch,  ovorwatchM, 
Down  from  his  jiropping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed* 


TU£  GOLDEN  AOS. 

The  golden  age  was  first ;  when  man,  jei  new, 
No  rule  but  uucornipted  reason  knew ; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  porsae. 
Unforo'd  bjr  pttnithment,  iiiiaw*d  bj  fear, 
His  words  were  sfiujUts  and  his  soal  sincere: 
Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  opprest; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  liis  bren;,t : 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  uppear  d  ; 
No  coart  erected  yet,  nor  oanse  was  heaid ; 
But  all  was  safe,  for  oonscience  was  their  gnaid. 
Tlie  mountti'i  frees  in  dif?tant  prospect  please^ 
Kre  yet  the  piue  (le;Jeended  to  the  j^ens  : 
Kre  sails  were  spread,  new  oceans  to  explore ; 
And  happ^  mortals,  nnoonoem'd  for  more, 
Con  fin 'd  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  moat,  nor  moand ; 
Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sound  : 
Nor  swords  were  forg'd ;  but,  void  of  care  and  crime. 
The  soft  creation  slept  awaj  their  time. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovok'd,  did  fruitful  stores  allow: 
Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  thej  fed ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gare  the  rest, 
And  fallint?  acorns  furnish'd  out  a  feast. 
The  liowers  unsown  in  fields  and  uieadnws  reiirn'd; 
And  western  winds  immortal  bpriug  maintain'd. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  ooni  ensn'd 
From  earth  nnask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 
Ff  Ain  yeins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar  broke  ; 
And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak* 

THE  SIL\\Lil  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  hnnish'd  from  alK>7e, 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  \vri«  tmder  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  beiiold. 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excell'd  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Antnmn,  Winter,  did  appear ; 
And  Spring  was  bnt  a  season  of  the  jear. 
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Tlio  ^nn  his  annual  course  ohlii]Tioly  mi  lH, 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultrjr  heats  began  to  glow, 
The  wings  of  winds  wen  ologg*d  with  ioe  and  snow ; 
And  shivering  mortals,  into  houses  driven, 
Sought  shelter  from  th'  inclemency  of  heaven. 
Those  houses,  then,  were  caves,  or  homely  sheda. 
With  twining  oziers  feno*d,  and  moss  their  heds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows  brokOf 
And  oacen  labor'd  flist  beneath  the  joke. 

JJrjfdcH, 

TEE  £&AZ£N  AQS. 

To  this  next  cane  in  course  the  brasen  age, 
A  warlike  oflbpring,  prompt  to  bloodj  rage, 
Wot  impioQS  yet 


THE  IBON  AOZ. 

 Hard  steel  snceee'led  tlien  ; 

And  stuMioru  a.s  the  metal  wern  tli<»  iin-u. 
Truth,  Modesty,  and  Shame,  the  world  forsook : 
Frand,  Ararioe,  and  Foroe»  their  plaese  took. 
Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  that  blew ; 
Raw  were  the  snn<«r<,  nnd  the  depths  were  new : 
Trees  rudely  holiow'd,  did  the  waves  sustain  : 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watery  plain. 

Then  landmarks  limited  to  eaoh  his  right : 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  waf?  the  gronnd  alone  reqnir'rl  to  boar 
Her  annual  income  to  the  cruuked  share ; 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  store, 
Digg'd  from  her  entrails  first  tlie  preolons  ore  ; 
"VVhiiOi  n»'xt  to  hell  the  pmdent  Oods  had  laid; 
And  that  allurint,'  ill  to  sii;ht  display'd  ; 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold, 
Oare  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold : 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  stool  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray 'd. 
Now  (hrandifhM  w«'ajions  flittering  in  their  hauda) 
Mankind  is  broken  loc^e  from  moral  bands  ; 
Vo  rights  of  hospitality  remain : 
The  gaest,  by  htm  who  harbor'd  him,  is  slain : 
Thf^  «on-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life: 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  step-dame  poison  for  the  son  prepares, 
The  son  inqnires  into  his  fattier's  years. 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns  ; 
And  Josticei  here  opprest,  to  heaven  returns. 

Drjfden. 
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BAVOUl  AXfD  VHILBMON. 

In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saiuts  would  often  leave  their  cells, 
'   And  stroll  about,  but  bide  tbelr  qnalitj, 
To  try  good  people's  hospitality. 

It  happeu'd  on  a  winter  night. 
As  authors  of  the  lt»c;end  write, 
Two  brother-hermitii,  saints  hy  tradOi 
Taking  their  tow  in  masquerade, 
Bisgmised  in  tatter*d  hahits,  wont 
To  a  small  villasr^*  down  in  Kent; 
Where,  in  tlie  stroilurs'  canting  strain, 
Thej  begg'd  from  door  to  door  iu  vain ; 
Tried  eTerj-  tone  might  pity  win, 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  wofal  state, 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  throogh  all  the  ▼illage  pass'd, 
To  a  small  eottage  came  at  laistt 
Where  dwelt  a  good  old  honest  yeoman, 
CallM  in  the  neighborhood  Philemon ; 
Who  kindly  did  these  Baintb  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goodj  RauciH  mend  the  fire  ; 
While  ho  IVoni  out  tlic  oliiuuiey  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  olf  the  houk, 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried  ; 
Then  stepp'd  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fiird  a  Irir-re  jn^  up  to  the  brink, 
And  uaw  it  fairly  twice  go  round  ; 
Yet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  found 
'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top, 
As  if  they  ne*er  had  touched  a  dro^ 
The  good  old  couple  vrere  amazed, 
And  often  on  each  other  gazed  ; 
For  both  were  frightened  to  tiie  heart, 
And  just  began  to  ory — What  ar*tl 
Then  softly  tum'd  aside  to  vi»Mv 
Whether  the  lights  were  burniDg  Vilue. 
The  geutle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  ou't. 
Told  them  their  ealling  and  their  errand 
*'6ood  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  are  but  saints,"  tljt-  liermits  said  ; 
**  No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 
But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors, 
llot  fit  to  live  on  Christian  ground, 
They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown*d ; 
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Whilst  yon  shall  see  yont  eottage  rise, 

And  irrow  a  church  bt-fore  jonr  eyes." 

Tlu'v  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 
The  roof  began  to  mount  aluft ; 
Aloft  rose  OTOiy  beam  and  laftor ; 
The  heavy  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 

The  chiniTH'v  widen'd,  and  grew  higher; 
Became  a  sleeplo  with  a  spire. 

The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist, 
And  there  stood  fastaned  to  a  joist. 
Bat  with  the  upside  dovrn,  to  Bhow 
Its  inclination  for  below  : 
In  vain  ;  for  a  saperior  forcOi 
Applied  at  bottom,  stops  its  eonrse : 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwellt 
Tis  nnvr  no  kettlo,  hut  a  bell. 

A  wooden  Jack,  which  liad  almost 
lK>st  by  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sodden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels ; 

And,  what  exalt<  the  wonkier  wore, 

The  number  made  Uie  iin)tion  slower: 

The  llier,  though 't  had  leaden  feet, 

Tam'd  round  so  qniok,  yon  soaiee  oonid  see  H ; 

But,  slacken^  by  some  secret  power. 

Now  hardly  moves  an  inch  an  hoar. 

Tlie  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 

Had  never  left  eaeh  other's  side : 

Tlie  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown, 

The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone  ; 

Bat,  ap  against  the  steeple  rear'd, 

Became  a  clock,  and  still  adhered ; 

And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 

By  a  shrill  voice  at  noon,  declares; 

Wfirnin/  the  eook-maid  not  to  ImrTi 

Thiit  in  ist-ment  which  it  cannot  turn. 

Tiiu  gro;uiLUg-chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  hnge  snail,  along  the  wall ; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  pablio  view, 
And.  -^vith  small  chancrp,  a  pulpit  grew« 

The  i)orringerti,  that  in  a  row 
Hang  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show, 
To  a  less  noble  substanoe  ohanged. 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged* 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Bobin  Hood, 
The  little  ChUdren  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seemed  to  look  al»nndance  better, 
Improved  in  picture,  size,  and  l<'tler; 
And,  high  in  onler  placed,  describe 

The  heraldiy  of  every  tribe. 
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A  bedstead  of  tbo  antiqne  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Sucb  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pewB ; 
Whieh  BtiU  tbeir  ancient  nature  ke«p, 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

Thn  eottatre  by  sucb  feats  as  these 
Grown  to  a  church  by  just  degrees, 
The  hemita  then  deiired  their  hoit 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  roost, 
ridlemon,  having  paused  a  whilo, 
Return'd  thom  thanks  in  homely  style: 
Then  said,  My  house  is  grown  so  tlue, 
Methinlm  I  still  woald  call  it  mine ; 
Till  old,  and  Uhk  woold  live  at  ease ; 
Make  me  the  parxon,  if  yon  plense. 

He  spoke,  and  i>r«'s.;iitlj  Ixe  iehXs 
His  grazier's  coat  fall  down  his  heels; 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  belleye, 
About  each  ann  a  padding-steeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  eassock  grew, 
And  both  asRnuK'd  a  sablf?  hue; 
But,  being  old,  ooutiuued  just 
As  thread-bare,  and  as  faW  of  dnst. 
His  talk  was  now  of  ttthi  s  and  duu: 
Ho  smoked       pipe,  and  read  thf»  news ; 
Kn»'W  how  to  jireach  old  sernions  n«>xt, 
Vamp'd  in  tho  preface  ai^d  the  text ; 
At  christenings  well  conld  aot  his  part, 
And  had  the  servioe  all  hj  heart; 
Acrninst  (Us<nttern  would  n^pine, 
And  stooil  up  firm  for  rvjht  divine ; 
Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  system ; 
Bnt  classic  authors— he  ne'er  Tnixs'd  'em. 

Thos  having  furbish 'd  up  a  parson, 
Dame  Baucis  next  they  play'd  their  faroe  on* 
Instead  of  home  spun  coifs,  were  seen 
Good  pinners  edged  with  cclltfttm; 
Her  petticoat,  transformed  apace, 
Bt'came  black  satin  flounced  with  lace* 
I'lain  (I'oodt/  would  no  longer  down: 
'Twas  Madam^  in  hor  giogram  gown. 
Philemon  was  in  great  surprise, 
-  And  hardly  could  believe  his  eyes, 
Amazed  to  ^oo,  ln<r  look  so  prim  ; 
And  she  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Discoursinii  o'er  old  storien  i>ast, 
They  went  by  chanco,  anii<l.st  th»'ir  talk, 
To  the  churchyard,  to  take  a  walk ; 
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When  Bancis  hastily  cried  out, 

My  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout ! 

Sprout  I  qaoth  the  man ;  what's  this  70a  tell  us  ? 

I  hope  J011  dmiH  bellere  me  Jealous ! 

But  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true; 

And  really  yours  is  bu  !  lini:  too— 

Nay — now  I  cannot  stii  my  i<M)t; 

It  feels  as  if  'twere  takiug  root. 

DeBcrli»tioii  would  but  tire  my  miiM ; 
In  short,  they  both  were  turned  tp  jfeto*. 

Old  Goodman  Dobsou  of  tlie  green 
R«'roenilH»rs  bo  tlini  trres  lias  seen; 
He'll  talk  of  thfui  Irom  noon  till  night, 
And  goes  wtth  folks  to  show  the  sight: 
On  Snndi^,  after  evening-prayer, 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  tfew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew ; 
Till  onee  a  peraon  of  onr  town, 
To  mend  his  bam,  cut  Baucis  down ; 
At  winch  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved^ 
Grew  sornbbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
80  the  next  parson  stubbM  and  burnt  it. 

Imitated  from  ik»  Eighth  Book,  69  Baan  Swtft. 


HLKDICTION  OF  HIS  OWN  FAME. 
[raOM  TBB  CLOSIirO  LOrai  of  TBB  lllTAIIOBPHOSIi.1 

And  now  I  close  my  work,  which  not  the  ire 
Of  Jove,  nor  tooth  of  time,  nor  sword,  nor  lire 
Shall  bring  to  nangbt.  Come  when  it  will  that  daj 

Which  o'er  the  body,  not  the  mind,  has  sway, 

Aivl  snitch  the  remnant  of  my  life  away, 
My  better  part  above  the  stars  shall  soar, 
And  my  renown  endure  forevermore. 
Where'er  the  Roman  arms  and  arts  shall  spread, 

There  by  the  peophi  shall  my  book  be  read ; 
And,  if  aught  true  in  poet's  visions  be, 
My  name  and  fame  have  immortality. 
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VBLLEIUS  PATBBCITLUS. 

19  B*  0* — ^A.  D.  81. 

CkWB  Yelleius  PATBBCDLns»  ft  Roman  higtorian  oontemporaiy  with 
AagQStas  and  Tib«rliU|Wa8  descended  from  a  liigbljr  reflpectable  family, 
and  served  in  the  army,  under  Augustna,  as  a  prsfect  of  horse,  and 
was  prstor  under  Tiberius.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Summary  of  Gene- 
ral History,  in  two  books,  the  object  of  which  work  is  to  give  a  brief 
view  of  onirersal  history,  but  more  especially  of  the  events  connected 
with  Rome.  In  the  execution  of  this  work  he  has  showii  great  skill 
and  judgment,  not  nttompting  to  give  a  consoontivo  account  of  all  the 
events  of  history,  but  only  a  few  of  the  most  ]uominent  occurroiiccis, 
which  he  describes  with  much  power,  llis  reflections  are  striking 
and  apposite,  and  his  style,  which  is  a  cIofc  imitation  of  Sallust's,  is 
cliaract«^ri/.ed  bv  clearness,  conciseness,  and  energy.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  eulogistic  remarks  u\)on  v\ngiTstn<^,  Tiberius,  aud  Sej  an  us, 
he  shows  great  impartiality  and  love  of  trutiu^ 

OHARAOTXR  OF  FOMPBY. 

Not  long  before  Lncios  Sylla's  arrival  in  Italy,  CneuB  Pom* 
pej,  Bon  of  that  Cnsns  Pompej  whose  great  exploits  in  bis 
consnlship,  dnring  the  Marstan  war,  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, being  then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  ago,  began  to  form  great  projects,  depending 
as  well  on  his  own  private  resources  as  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execntion;  and  in  order  to  support 
or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  conntry,  assembled  a  strong  army 
from  the  I'icenian  territory,  which  was  wliolly  iillcd  witii  his 
father's  clients.  To  do  justice  to  this  raan'.s  «rre{itnr-<  would 
re(|nirr>  mauy  volninos;  but  the  limits  of  ray  work  require  that 
he  should  be  characterized  in  a  few  words.  His  m(»t))pr'<  name 
was  J^ucilia,  of  a  senatorial  family;  lie  was  reni:irk:iMe  for 
beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the  bloom  of  life,  but  of  siu  h  ilifrnity 
and  serenity  as  was  well  ndnpted  to  his  rank  nnd  station,  and 
which  accompanied  him  to  the  bust  day  of  his  life,    lie  was 


'  BMi  editions :  B.  Ruhnkeo,  Leydf^a,  1780,  two  ▼ninniei  8to..  0.  H. 

Frotscher,  Lfipsic,  1S30.  Leinnire'?,  Pnris,  1822.  Kngli^h  translations: 
Newton,  London,  1721 ;  Patterson.  Kdinbargb,  1722;  J.  8.  Wateoo,  io  Bobn'e 
library,  London,  1Sft2. 
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distingoished  for  temperance,  was  emiDent  for  integriijr,  and 
had  a  moderate  share  of  eloquence.  He  was  excessively  covet- 
ous of  power,  when  conferred  on  him  from  reprard  to  hie  merit, 
but  had  no  desire  to  acquire  it  by  irrcprular  means.  In  war, 
he  was  the  most  skilful  of  generals;  in  peace,  the  most  modest 
of  citizens,  except  when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an  equal. 
He  was  constant  in  his  frien(l^•hips,  placable  when  offended, 
mostcorilial  in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive  au  apolo^^y. 
He  ncvur,  or  very  rarely,  slretebed  his  power  to  excess,  and 
was  almost  exempt  from  vice,  nnless  it  be  counted  among  the 
greatest  vicea,  that,  in  a  iiee  state,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he  could  noi 
endore  to  behold  any  one  on  a  lerel  with  him  in  dignity.  ^  From 
the  lime  of  his  aesnming  the  manly  gown,  he  was  trained  to 
war  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  a  general  of  consummate  Jodg* 
ment;  and  he  improTed  a  genius  naturally  good,  and  capable 
of  attaining  all  useful  knowledge,  with  eminent  singular  slkiU 
in  military  affairs. 


DKATH  OV  fOMFSY. 

Pompey,  havinij  fled  witli  the  two  T.entnli,  who  had  l)een 
consuls,  his  son  Sextus,  nn«l  Fuvoiiius,  formerly  a  })r!rfor.  all 
of  whom  chance  had  asseuibieil  in  his  company,  fleterniiiied  at 
last  to  repair  to  Egypt;  a  course  lu  wliidi  ha  was  prompted 
liy  iiis  recollection  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
father  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather  a  boy  than  a  man,  was  now 
seated  on  ihc  throne  of  Alexandria.  But  who,  when  his  bene- 
factor is  in  adversity,  remembers  his  beneBts  ?  Who  thinks  that 
any  gratitude  is  due  to  the  unfortunate?  Or  when  does  a 
change  of  fortune  not  produce  a  change  in  attachments?  Men 
were  despatched  by  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodotus 
and  Achillas,  to  meet  Pompey  on  his  arrival  (who  was  now 
accompanied  in  bis  flight  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  having  taken 
her  on  board  at  Mitylene),  and  to  desire  him  to  remove  from 
the  transport-ship  into  avessel  which  was  come  to  receive  him. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he,  the  chief  of  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  Roman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  direction 
of  an  Ktryptian  slave;  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  consnl- 
shi[)  of  Cains  (';esar  and  l*nl)lins  Si  rvilius.  Sueh  was  the  end 
of  a  most  npriirht  an«l  cxc<'llcnt  in  in,  in  the  lifty-ei;rhth  vcar 
of  Ids  a2:e,  and  on  the  <hiy  betore  his  iiirtliday,  nfier  (liree  con- 
sulships and  as  many  triumphs,  after  subduing  the  whole  world, 
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and  after  reaching];  a  de^rrco  of  exaltntTf^n  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ascend ;  forluue  havin":  mudc  such  a  revolution 
in  liin  condition,  that  he  who  lately  wanted  earth  to  couquer, 
could  now  scarceijr  iiad  sofiicient  for  a  grave. 


GHABACISR  OF  OICSBO. 

Nothing  reflects  more  diserracc  on  that  period,  than  that 
either  Cajsar*  stiould  have  been  forced  to  proscribe  any  person, 
or  that  Cicero  sboald  ha?e  been  proscribed  bj  him,  and  that 
the  adTocate  of  the  pablic  should  haTe  been  cat  off  bj  the 
Ttllany  of  Antony,  no  one  defending  him,  who  for  bo  manj 
years  bad  defended  as  well  the  canse  of  the  public  as  the  eansea 
of  indiTidoals.  Bnt  yon  have  gained  nothing,  Mark  Antony 
(for  the  indignation  bursting  from  my  mind  and  heart,  compeU 
me  to  say  what  is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  this  worlt), 
yon  have  gained  nothing,  I  say,  by  paying  the  hire  for  closing 
those  divine  lips,  and  cutting  off  that  noble  head,  and  by  pro- 
curing, for  a  fatal  reward,  the  death  of  a  man,  once  so  great 
as  a  consul,  and  the  preserver  of  the  communwealtli.  Yon 
deprive<l  Maron^j  Cicero  of  a  life  full  of  trouble,  antl  of  a  feeble 
old  o^re;  an  existence  more  nnhnppy  under  yonr  uscfMnlrTic^', 
than  death  under  your  triumvirate;  Imt  of  the  fnmv  .uid  'jUyrj 
of  his  actions  aTid  wi  iiings  you  have  been  so  far  fi  iit;i  dcspuiling 
him  that  von  liuve  even  increased  it.  He  liv  es,  u  lid  will  live 
in  the  memory  of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this 
body  of  the  universe,  whether  framed  by  chance,  or  by  wisdom, 
or  by  whatever  means,  which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  Romans, 
penetrated  with  his  genius,  comprehended  in  his  imagination, 
and  illnstrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall  continue  to  exist,  it  will 
carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as  its  companion  in  duration.  All 
posterity  will  admire  his  writings  against  you,  and  execrate 
your  conduct  towards  him;  and  sooner  shall  the  race  of  man 
fail  in  the  world,  than  his  name  decay. 


BATTUB  OV  AOnUM — AUGUSTUS  GJE8AE. 

Whnt  blessings  tliat  day  procured  to  the  world,  what  an 
improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the  public  welfare, 

*  He  i&eADB  OoUTl&nas  CsDsar,  afUtr wards  Augustus,  who  baaeljr  gave  ap 
OiMfo  to  11m  Tindietiv^  tag*  Antonj. 
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who  would  attempt  to  recount  in  snch  a  hasty  narrative  as  this 
ftbridp:mcnt  ?  The  victory  was  attended  with  the  greatest  cle- 
mency; only  a  few  were  jmt  to  death;  and  these  were  snch  as 
would  not  deigrn  to  sue  for  mercy.  From  this  lenity  of  the 
leader,  a  jfidt^ment  may  bo  formed  of  the  limits  which  he  would 
have  prescribcil  to  himself  in  success,  had  he  been  allowed, 
bull  at  the  bej^iuiiing  of  his  triumvirate  and  in  the  plains  of 
rijiiippi.  In  the  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen  and 
Antony  to  Alexandria,  brought  the  civil  wars  to  a  conclosion. 
Antony  killed  himself  coarageoasly  enough,  so  as  to  compen* 
sate  by  his  death  for  many  fanlts  of  effeminacy.  Cleopatra, 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  aod  causing  an  asp  to  be 
brought  in  to  her,  pnt  an  end  to  her  life  by  its  bite,  showing  no 
signs  of  womanish  fear.  It  reflected  honor  on  Caesar's  success, 
and  his  merciful  disposition,  that  not  one  of  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  him  was  put  to  death  by  him.  The  cruelty 
of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Ikutus;  and  the  same  Antony 
deprived  Sextus  Porapey  of  life,  thoncrh,  on  conquering'  him, 
he  had  pledged  his  honor  to  r-c^  nrc  1  >  him  even  his  rank. 
Brutus  and  Pn^sins  died  voluntary  ili  Milis,  without  waitiog  to 
make  trial  ol  the  disposition  of  the  concpierors. 

How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent  the  welcome 
from  men  of  all  ages  and  l  unks,  w  ith  which  Caesar  was  met  on 
bis  return  to  Italy  and  iiume;  how  maprnificent,  too,  were  his 
iriuniplis  and  donations,  cannot  be  fully  related  evcii  in  tliu 
compass  of  a  regular  history,  much  less  iu  so  brief  a  w  ork  us 
this.  There  is  no  good  which  men  can  desire  of  the  gods,  none 
that  the  gods  can  bestow  on  men,  none  that  can  be  conceived 
in  wishes,  none  that  can  be  comprised  in  perfect  good  fortune, 
which  Augustus  on  bis  return  did  not  realize  to  the  state,  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  world.  The  civil  wars,  which 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  were  ended,  foreign  wars  were  sup- 
pressed, peace  was  recalled,  the  fury  of  arms  everywhere  laid 
asleep,  energy  was  restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  majesty  to  the  senate;  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trates was  confined  within  its  ancient  limits,  only  two  prajtors 
being  appointed  in  addition  to  the  former  eight;  the  old  and 
original  form  of  the  commonwealth  was  re-established ;  the 
culture  of  the  lands  was  revived;  reverence  was  restored  to 
religion,  security  to  men's  prisons,  and  to- every  man  safe  en- 
joyment of  his  property;  the  old  hiws  received  uselul  emenda- 
tions, and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  were  introduced;  and 
the  senate  was  chosen  without  severity,  though  not  without 
Strictness.    The  principal  men,  who  had  enjoyed  triumphs  and 
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the  highest  honors,  were  induced  by  the  encooragement  of  the 

prince  to  ndd  to  the  decorations  of  the  city.  He  himself  could 
only  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  consu]>^hip,  whiel!  he  was 
prevaiit'd  upon  to  liold,  thou<rh  he  mnde  nuiuy  endcavurs  to 
prev«Mit  it,  for  eleven  years;  the  dictatorship,  which  the  people 
resolutely  pressed  upon  him,  he  as  resolutely  refused.  A  re- 
cital of  the  wars  waged  under  his  command,  of  bis  victories 
that  gave  peace  to  the  world,  and  of  his  numerons  works  both 
in  Iluly  and  abroad,  would  give  full  employment  to  a  writer, 
who  should  dedicate  the  whole  of  his  life  merely  to  those  sub- 
jects. 


PBBSIU8. 
A.  D.  34—63. 

AcLcs  pEnsius  Flaccus,  the  satirio  poet,  was  a  member  of  an  ancient 
and  equestrian  family,  and  was  born  at  Volaterne,  now  Volterra,  ia 
Etniria,  A.  D.  34.  He  received  his  elementary  education  in  his  native 
place,  but  at  twelve  yeans  of  age  he  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  went 
through  the  usual  cour«(^  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  under  Remmius 
Pah-emon  and  Virciniua  Flacctif?.  At  the  a^e  of  sixteen  he  attached 
himsi'lf  to  tlie  stoic  philosopher,  Amicus  Cornutus,  by  wliom  he  waa 
imiiued  with  the  st«TU  philosophical  principles  which  occupy  so  pro- 
minent a  i)lace  in  his  satirefi,  Tlio  yonng  poet  Lucan  was  ono  of  his 
intimate  associates,  whose  philosophical  and  i)ootical  tastes  wero 
similar  to  his  o\vn,  and  who  had  a  jirofonnd  admiration  of  his  writing**. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  pennon,  tin;  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  his  moat  exemi»lary  deportment  in  all  tlx*  r^'laLions  of  life. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  left  his  library,  together 
with  an  ample  legacy,  to  his  teacher  in  pkilosoiiliy,  Cornutus  ;  who, 
with  a  disinterestediied.s  .som<*whal  remarkable,  retained  only  the 
books,  and  distributed  the  money  among  the  relatives  of  the  de-> 
ceased. 

Perslus  wrote  seLlum  aad  slowly,  auJ  liis  only  workfi  extant  are  six. 
short  satires, extendintr  in  all  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  hexameter  lines, 
and  these  w  ere  lull  ui  an  luiilnished  state  ;  but  they  were  slightly 
corrected  after  bin  death  by  Comutus.  l'er.~ius  may  be  considered!  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  in  satire  ;  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
Juvenal.  His  style  has  been  censured  for  obscurity — a  censure  always 
levelled  at  that  uloseuetis  of  exprcaaiuii,  m  which  it  is  natural  for  a 
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strong  mind  to  condense  its  thoughts.  In  ardor  of  )m  i  .:i nation  and 
sublimity  of  thought  Juvenal  has  gone  bejond  his  riuisior:  he  also 
exceeds  him  in  vehemence  of  infective,  and  has  more  frequently 
deviated  into  grossness  of  ideas  and  language.  But  Persius  has  also 
the  mind  of  a  poet ;  and  while  he  has  given  snfficient  proofs  of  a  rich 
and  lively  fancy,  he  will  not  easily  be  shown  to  have  been  surpassed 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  weakness  and  treachery  of  the  human  heart, 
and  in  weight,  dignity,  and  moral  usdfalneaa  of  an  ethical  8atiriat.' 

&EPEEUEN8I0N  OF  SLOTHFUL  HABITS. 

"What  ?  is  it  ever  thus  ?  Noon's  entering  ray 
Broadens  the  diotters'  ehinka  with  glare  of  daj; 

Yet  still  you  snoring  lie  ;  a  spell  of  rest, 

That  might  the  surfeit-fumes  of  wine  digest. 

The  sh'tdow'd  dial  points  eleven;  arise! 

The  dog-star  heat     laging  in  the  skies ; 

The  sun  already  bnms  the  parching  wheat, 

And  the  faint  flocks  to  spreading  elms  retreat." 

Thus  to  his  hopeful  charge  some  tutor  cries: 

*' Indeed  f  and,  is  it  so  ?"  the  youth  replies : 

"Come,  qiiiek,my  slare  I^^'-^Is  none  at  handf  bow  green 

His  color  instant  changes  with  the  spleen  I 

He  splits       throat  with  rage:  a  man  would  say, 

He  heard  a  hundred  a^'^e'^  d»>r\fening  bray. 

At  length  he'b  drcst :  hi.^  book  he  handles  then, 

Pombles  his  papers  o'er,  and  dips  his  pen. 

Bat  now  the  ink  in  globnles  olots  the  quiU; 

Now,  too  diluted,  pale  weak  drops  distil 

From  the  pen's  x^int.  and  blot  tlie  i)aper  o'er: — 

Oh  wretched  wigliL  i  and  wretched  more  and  more, 

As  every  day  grows  old  I  And  is  it  oome 

To  this  at  bust  ?  are  these  the  youth  of  Romef 

But  why  not  rather  then  bo  eoolcHr'd  up 

At  home,  and  pap  and  teuder  spoon-meat  sup, 

Like  royal  infants,  or  pet-doves ;  and  cry, 

In  peevish  paj«ion,  at  the  lullaby  f 

"How  can  I  write  with  such  a  wretched  pent** 

Are  these  excuses  for  the  ears  of  men  ? 

Forever  whining  in  this  shuffling  tone  t 

Toms  is  the  kw  and  ridicule  alone. 


*  Editions:  Pasaow,  Leij>fic,  8vo.,  1809,  aeeooipeiilMl  by  a  tranBlation; 
Plum,  8vo.,  Uavn.,  1K27,  with  a  voluminon?  commentary:  Jnhn,  Leip«ic, 
Bvo.,  1843,  with  tilaboralo  prolegomena  and  judicious  notes,-  Ueinrieh,  8vo., 
Le{f«k>,  1844,  with  excellent  notes.  The  trantlationi  Into  BDglish  areoume- 
rnus — the  best  ar»*  th'i-c  nf  (fifTord,  which  15  th-^  mogt  nccnrnle,  and  affords 
the  beat  representation  of  the  manner  of  the  original ;  and  of  Dryden,  which 
Is  the  more  spirited  and  poetiesl,  thengh  oflen  %»e  diihse  and  iseeneet  ■ 
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Your  life,  poor  sillj  opp  !  is  flowing  by ; 
CoQtempt,  be  sure,  wiii  giauc©  from  every  eye. 
The  J«r  iU-baked,  when  rang,  will  thrill  betraj, 
With  its  cnok*d  sound,  Xhe  raw  unharden'd  oUj* 
You  now  are  moist  and  duc  tile  loam  :  begin, 
Let  the  lathe  turu,  the  wIuh-I  sTrift-circlinir  spin. 
And  fashion  you  V>  shape.    ''But,  I've  euough 
Of  Tiotnals,  and  bright  plate,  and  household  staff, 
And  platters,  safely  stored,  of  ample  sise, 
To  fet'd  the  (Ire  with  bits  of  sacrifice ; 
Then  what  have  1  to  fear      And  is  this  all  f 
And  do  yon  poff  and  swell,  if  you  can  call 
Some  kinsman  Censor,  wear  a  robe  of  state, 
Or  trace  yonr  pedigroo  to  ancient  dnto, 
Tlie  thousandth  frcjiu  a  Tuscan  sire  ?^ — away! 
Dazzle  the  crowd  with  trappings,  as  you  may : 
My  glance  can  pierce  thee  deeper  than  thy  skin, 
Can  look  tlieo  through.  :in  1  know  thee  from  within. 
I>rist  thou  not  lihisli  with  Na'tn'  -  self  to  Tie 
In  loose  and  thriftless  prodigality  f 
But  vice  Las  stupefied  bis  mental  part, 
Dull  grossness  doaks  the  fibres  of  his  heart ; 
No  fault  is  his,  thus  senseless  to  his  cost. 
Who,  losing  virtue,  recks  not  what  he  lost : 
Plunged  in  the  stagnant  pool,  of  %'ice  the  sop, 
He  sinks,  nor  ever  bubbles  to  the  top. 
Great  Csther  of  the  Oods  t  in  this  alone 
To  savage  tyrants  may  thy  wrath  be  shown  ! 
Ohl  when  the  lust  of  crime,  with  venomM  stain, 
lufecUt  their  thoughts,  and  boruB  upou  their  brain, 
Let  them  that  Tirtne,  which  they  left,  discern. 
And  pine  their  loss,  though  never  to  return  t 


FBOM  THX  VOmiTH  8ATIBV.' 

What!  yon,  my  Alcibiades,  aspire 

To  sway  the  state ! — (Suppose  that  bearded  sire 


*  Tbifl  fatiro  is  founded  on  the  first  Aleibiadei  of  Plato,  and  many  of  the 
exprmsiotis  are  closely  copied  from  that  celebrated  dialogue*  It  natoraUy 
arranges  itself  under  three  heads  :  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  preposterous 
ambition  of  tho«e  who  aspired  to  take  the  lead  in  state  affairs,  before  they 
had  Ittarned  tb«  fint  prinoipleB  of  eivU  ^▼•rnment.  The  peeond  divitfioa 
turn'5  en  tlic  ;i,'oncr:d  ne^lfcf  of  >e!f-examiiintion,  enforcing,  at  the  snm<'  time, 
the  necessity  of  moral  purity,  from  the  impoasibiliiy  of  esoaping  deteotion; 
and  of  restraining  all  wanton  propensity  to  ezaj^gerate  the  foiblei  of  othvrt, 
from  it«  tendency  to  provoke  severe  recrimination  on  our  own  vic^.  Th« 
conclu'^ion,  or  third  part,  reverts  to  the  subject  with  which  the  satire  opens, 
and  arraigns,  in  terms  of  indignant  severity,  the  protligacy  of  the  young 
nobility,  and  lh«ir  lottUh  vanity  in  rciting  their  elaims  to  approbation  on 
the  jadgment  of  a  wortUeM  rabble. 
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Whom  hemlock  from  a  tliank1*^''5  vrorM  remov'd, 
Thus  to  address  the  stripUug  tkat  htt  iuved.)— 
On  wliat  apt  talenta  for  »  ehiige  so  high, 
Ward  of  great  PericlM»  do  you  rely  ? 
Forecast  on  others  by  praj  hairs  conferred, 
Haply,  with  yon,  auticipatcs  tho  beard, 
And  prompts  yoUf  presoieut  of  the  public  weal, 
Now  to  diBoloifi  your  thoughts,  and  now  oonoeal ! 
Hence,  when  tho  rabble  fonn  tome  daring  plan, 
And  factious  mnrmuno  spread  from  inf\Ti  to  man, 
Mnte  and  attentive  you  cau  bid  them  btand, 
By  the  majebtic  watture  of  your  hand  ! 

Rash  yoath !  relying  on  a  spedona  skin, 
Wliile  all  is  dark  deformity  within, 
Check  tho  fond  thought;  nor,  like  the  peacock,  proud, 
Spread  your  gay  plumage  to  the  applauding  orowd 
Before  your  hour  arrive : — ah,  rather  drain 
Whole  isles  of  hellebore,  to  oool  jonr  brain  1 
«•««««• 

How  few,  alas  !  their  proper  faults  explore! 
While,  on  liis  loaded  back,  who  walks  before, 
Each  eye  is  ^'d: — ^you  touch  a  utrauger's  arm, 
And  ask  him,  if  he  kndlta  Veotidns*  fium  f 
**  Whose    he  replies.  That  rich  old  chuff's,  whose  ground 
Would  tire  a  hawk  to  wheel  it  fairly  round. 

"0,  ho!  that  wretch,  on  whose  devoted  head, 
III  stars  and  angry  god  a  their  rage  have  shed ! 
Who,  on  high  festivals,  when  all  is  glee, 
And  the  loose  yoke  hangs  idly  on  the  tree, 
As,  from  tho  Jar,  he  scrapes  t)H>  incrastod  olaj'. 
Groans  o'er  tho  revels  of  so    n  i  flay  ; 
Champs  on  a  coated  ouiou  dipt  in  brine ; 
And,  while  his  hungry  hinds  exulting  dine 
On  barley-broth,  sncks  np,  with  thrifty  osre, 
The  mothery  dregs  of  his  pall'd  vinegar!" 

Bnt,  if  "  Tor  bask  you  iu  tlie  sunny  ray. 
And  doze  the  careless  hours  of  youth  away, 
There  are,  who  at  snoh  gross  delights  will  spurn. 
And  spit  their  Tenom  on  your  life,  in  turn ; 
Expose,  with  eager  hate,  your  low  desires, 
Your  secret  passions,  and  unhallowM  fires. — 
Why,  while  the  beard  is  uur^  d  with  every  art. 

Those  anxious  pains  to  bear  the  shamefnl  part? 

In  Tain :  should  fl^e  athletic  knaves  essay, 

To  pluck,  with  ceaseless  care,  the  weeds  away, 
btiil  the  rank  fern,  congenial  to  tlie  soil, 
Woold  spread  luxuriant,  and  defeat  their  toil  !'* 

Misled  by  rage,  onr  bodies  we  expose. 
And  while  we  give,  forget  to  ward,  the  blows ; 
ThH.  this  is  life!  and  thns  nnr  fniUsi  ,ir(^  "hown, 
By  mut(U&i  spleen :  we  know — and  we  are  known. 
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But  your  defects  elude  inquiring  eyes  !— 
Beneath  the  groin  the  ul(reroas  evil  lies, 
Impenrions  to  the  Tfew;  and  o*er  thn  wound. 
The  bioad  effnlgenoe  of  the  lone  is  boond ! 

But  can  you,  thus,  the  inwani  pnng  rostrain,  ' 
ThuB,  cheat  the  sense  of  languor  and  of  pain  ? 

<<But  if  the  people  call  me  wise  and  ju»t, 
8nre,  I  may  take  the  general  Toioe  on  trust 

No : — If  you  tremble  at  the  slgbt  of  gold ; 
Indulge  lust's  wildest  sallies  uncontrnii  d  ; 
Or,  lK*nt  on  outrage,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Oirt  with  a  rutiiau  band,  the  forum  scour; 
Then,  wretch  I  in  vain  the  Toice  of  praise  yon  hear, 
And  drink  the  vulgar  shout  with  greedy  ear. 

Hence,  with  jonr  spurious  claims  1  rejudge  jour  oauaey 
And  fling  the  rabhle  back  their  vile  applause: 
To  your  own  breast,  in  quest  of  worth,  repair, 
And  blnsh  to  flnd'^how  poor  a  stock  is  there  I 


8BN£CA. 

B.  c*  7* — D*  65* 

KNEC'A,  tlio  philosopher  and  trai^io  poet,  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain,  B.C.  7,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  parf^iit''  wlit-n 
he  was  a  child.  From  bis  youth  he  was  a  dilipent  student,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardor  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  41,  he  was  banishnd  to  Corsica,  on  .some 
accusation  of  the  notorious  Mei^s;alina,  the  third  wife  of  the  emperor. 
But  bis  accuser  being  such  an  infamous  woman,  no  reliance  i.s  to  l)o 
placed  on  her  evidence,  as  provins:  truilt  ou  the  part  of  Seneca.  Aftt  r 
an  exile  of  eight  years,  during  which  he  wrote  some  of  his  works  on 
stoical  philo.>oi)by,  be  was  recalled  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  tbo 
rival  in  wickedm-ss  of  Mc^salina,  and  the  niece  and  fourth  wile  of 
C'iaudiu^^,  whom  livo  yoais  uiterward  she  poi.«onfd,  that  sbe  muhi 
govern  the  empire  through  her  ascendency  over  2sero,  her  son  by  a 
former  husband.  From  this  time  the  Ufa  of  Seneca  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Nero,  and  Tacitua  is  the  chief  authority  for  the 
facts  we  possess  in  relation  to  both.  Agrippina  relied  much  on  the 
influence  and  advice  of  the  philosopher  as  the  means  of  securing  the 
succession  to  her  son,  whose  education  she  intrusted  to  him. 

Never  could  teacher  have  a  worse  pupil.  He  probably  did  his  best 
to  correct  the  Tioious  propensities  of  the  youth,  and  to  instil  into  his 
miad  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  yet,  as  kM  been  well  remarked. 
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*'lie  wlio  ooDsento  to  bo  tutor  to  a  TioioiiB  jonth  of  high  station  whom 
he  cannot  control,  must  be  content  to  take  the  advantages  of  his  post, 
with  the  risk  of  being  blamed  for  his  pupil's  Tices.'* 

Clandios  was  poisoned  by  hfa  nieee  and  wife  ^Agrippina  A*  D.  64, 
and  Nero  anoeeeded  to  the  imperial  power.  Seneca  attempted  to  check 
the  Ticions  propensities  of  the  young  emperor,  who  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  affected  mildness  and  clemency,  and  snch  were  the  tones 
of  his  orations  to  the  senate,  which  were  donbtless  the  words  of 
Seneca  nttered  by  the  month  of  Nero*  Bnt  all  Seneca's  efforts  to  keep 
Nero  within  the  limits  of  decency  and  humanity  fUled.  The  mnrder 
of  Britannicns,  A.  D*  65,  was  followed  by  laige  gifts  from  the  emperor 
to  his  friends,  and.  In  the  words  of  Tacitns,  ''Iboro  wero  not  want- 
ing peiBons  to  aiBrm,  that  men  who  claimed  a  ohaimotor  for  sober 
serioasness,  diTided  among  themselToa^  at  that  time,  houses  and 
Tillas,  as  if  they  were  so  mnch  booty."  This  is  thonght  to  allude  to 
Seneca,  who  grew  immensely  rich  without  any  ostensible  means  of 
acquiring  wealth,  which  made  him  justly  an  object  of  more  than  sus- 
picion. He  was  charged  with  the  groasest  immoral  conduct  by  SnU 
lins ;  who  also  asked,  '*by  what  wisdom,  by  what  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy, he  had,  during  a  four  years*  intimacy  with  an  emperor,  amassed 
a  fortune  of  three  hundred  million  sestestll :  at  Rome  he  was  a  hunter 
after  teatamentacy  gifts,  an  ensnaror  of  those  who  wore  chihlless.** 
Perhaps  these  ohaiges  wero  very  much  exaggerated ;  bat  Seneca's 
enormous  wealth  gare  a  color  of  truth  to  anything  that  was  said 
against  him. 

The  struggle  for  dominion  between  Nero  and  his  mother  ended 
(horrible  to  relate)  in  tlie  death  of  the  Ifittcr  by  assassins  hired  by 
her  own  son !  The  imperial  murderer  fled  to  Naples,  whence  he  wrote 
to  the  Senate,  charging  his  mother  with  a  conspiracy  against  himself, 
on  tiio  fail  lire  of  which  he  averred  that  she  had  committed  suicide. 
The  author  of  this  letter,  sad  to  say,  was  Seneca ;  and  it  is  his  great 
condemnation.  But  the  conf^ent  he  gave  to  Agrippina's  assa^^si- 
nation  did  not  help  him,  fur  his  own  was  drawing  near.  Ills 
enormous  wealth,  his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than  those 
of  the  emperor,  were  ooreted  by  the  minions  of  Nero,  and  even  by 
Nero  himself;  and  when  returning  from  a  visit  to  Campania  with  his 
wife,  and  while  resting  at  a  villa  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  the 
emperor  sent  a  band  of  soldiers,  to  order  him  to  choose  the  manner  of 
liis  own  death.  Without  showing  any  signs  of  alarm,  ho  cheored  his 
weepine:  friends  bv  tho  le?sonsi  of  philosophy,  remarking  that  he  who 
had  murdered  a  brother  and  a  mollier  mnlrl  rsot  be  expected  to  ??parc 
his  teacher.   He  prayed  his  wife  Fauliiua  to  moderate  her  grief,  and 
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to  ooDtole  hemU     Uie  I088  of  her  haaband  hj  the  vefleotton  thst  lie 
hid  liTed  «a  hoaoimble        Bat  ae  the  protested  that  ehe  would  die 
with  him,  Seneoa  eoiuented»  and  In  tlie  same  moment  tbe  reitis 
tlie  anna  of  both  wcore  opened,  and  thojr  expiied  together. 

Thns  died  SeneMy  A.  D.  65,  in  the  soTenty-aeeond  jear  of  Ua  ago. 
His  great  misfortune  was  to  hare  known  Nero.  His  luno  rests  on  hia 
anmerons  writings,  which,  with  all  their  fitnlts,  have  great  merits. 
His  prindpftl  works,  which  tt«  of  a  philosophfoal  eharaeter,  ar»  essaja 
*'0n  Anger,"  On  Ckinsolatlon,"  "Od  Providence,"  "On  Tnaqnillitj 
of  Mind/'  "On  the  Firmness  of  the  Wise  Man,"  "On  Clemooey,"  **Oft 
the  BreTitj  of  Haman  Life,"  "On  a  Happj  Life,"  &o.,  together  with 
"  Kpistlefl  to  Lnoilins,"  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  in  number.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  extant  ten  tragerh'i  attributed  to  him,  entitled, 
Hercules  Furent,  Thi/fstes,  Thchnh  or  PhaoMBimf  Hippolytm  or  Pkmdm^ 
CEdlpus^  Troadei  or  H€cuba^  Medea,  A'jamt^mncmf  HtrcmUt  (Etstus^  and 
Oetavia.  These  were  never  intended  for  the  Stage,  bat  were  de^^ignod 
for  reading  or  reettatfon ,  after  the  Boman  liuhion.  Th^  oontain  maaj 
striking  passages,  and  have  some  merits  as  poems.  ^ 

T&US  HAPPINS88  FOUNDED  ON  WISDOM. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  human  happiness  h  fouudcd  upon 
wiidtm  and  virtue,  we  shall  treat  of  these  two  points  in  order 
as  they  He:  Bsxd  Jirtt  of  wadom;  not  in  the  latttade  of  its  Tari- 
0118  operations,  bat  onlj  as  it  has  a  regard  to  good  life,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Wisdom  is  a  right  understanding;  a  facaliy  of  discerning 
good  f^om  evil;  what  is  to  be  chosen,  and  what  rejected;  a 
judgment  grounded  upon  the  Talne  of  tilings,  and  not  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  them ;  an  equality  of  force,  and  a  strength  of 
resolution.  It  sets  a  watch  over  oar  words  and  deeds,  it  takes 
us  up  with  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature;  nud 
makes  invincible  hy  either  good  or  evil  fortune.  It  is  iartre 
and  spacious,  and  re(inires  a  great  deal  of  room  to  work  in;  it 
ransacks  heaven  and  earth ;  it  has  for  its  object  things  past  and 
to  come,  transitory  and  eternal.    It  examines  all  the  circum- 


*  EdiiioDM  :  Ruhkoff,  Lcipsio,  1797-1811,  fire  toIs.  8to.  ,-  Bipont  edition, 
Strashurg.  1S01>,  five  roU.  8vo.  A  good  edition  of  his  tragedies  is  by  F.  11. 
Botbe,  Leipsio,  1819.  two  voIp.  Rvo.  An  pxcellont  Encrli'h  tranelatinn  of  hie 
Epistlee,  "with  large  annotations,  wherein  particularljr  the  tenets  of  the 
aoeiAnt  phUotophert  wf  oontroited  with  tlie  divhM  preo«p4i  of  th«  OoKpel, 
with  regard  to  (ho  morni  <\u\\v<  of  mnnldod»*'  hfef  own  BUAt  bj  Thomftt 
Mor«U,  D.D.,  2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1786. 
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stances  of  time;  ''what  it  is,  when  it  began,  and  how  long  it 
will  continue;"  and  so  for  the  mind;  "whence  it  came;  what 
it  is;  when  it  begins;  how  long  it  laata;  whether  or  no  it 
passes  from  one  form  to  another,  or  serves  only  one,  and  wan- 
ders when  it  lonvo^  us;  where  it  nbides  in  the  state  of  Repara- 
tion, and  what  the  action  of  it;  what  use  it  makes  of  its  lil)erty ; 
whoflxT  or  no  it  retains  the  memory  of  things  pn«r,  and  comes 
to  the  kuowledsre  of  itself.  '  It  is  the  habit  of  a  perfect  mind, 
and  the  perfection  of  huinanily,  raised  as  liifrh  as  natnre  can 
carry  it.  It  difftTs  from  philosophy,  as  avarice  and  money; 
the  one  desires,  and  the  other  is  desired ;  the  one  is  the  eflfect 
and  the  reward  of  the  other.  To  be  wise  is  the  use  of  wisdom, 
as  seeing  is  the  nse  of  eyes,  and  welUspeaking  the  nse  of  elo- 
qnenee.  He  that  is  perfeetly  wise  is  perfectly  happy ;  nay,  the 
very  beginning  of  wisdom  makes  life  easy  to  as.  Neither  is  it 
enough  to  know  this,  unless  we  print  it  in  onr  minds  by  daily 
meditation,  and  so  bring  a  good-will  to  a  good  habit  And  we 
mnst  practise  what  we  preach;  for  pMlosophy  is  not  a  sabject 
for  popular  ostentation ;  nor  does  it  rest  io  words,  but  in  things. 
It  is  not  an  entertainment  taken  up  for  delight,  or  to  give  a 
taste  to  our  Icisnre;  but  it  fashions  the  mind,  governs  our  ac- 
tion^s,  tells  i!'^  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  not.  It  sits  nt  tlio 
helm,  and  p^uides  us  through  all  hazards:  nay,  wc  coimot  be 
safe  without  it,  for  every  hour  gives  us  occasion  to  make  use  of 
it.  It  informs  ns  in  all  the  duties  of  life,  piety  to  our  parents, 
faith  to  our  (rienUs,  cliarity  to  the  miserable,  judgment  in  coun- 
sel;  it  gives  us  peace,  fearing  nothing,  and  ricfies,  by  covet' 
ing  nothing. 

There  is  no  condition  of  life  that  excludes  a  wise  man  from 
discharging  his  duty.  If  his  fortone  be  good,  he  tempers  it ; 
if  bad,  he  matten  it ;  if  be  hu  an  estate,  he  will  ezerdse  his 
Tirtoe  in  plenty,  if  none,  in  porerty;  if  he  cannot  do  it  in  bis 
coantry,  he  will  do  it  in  banishment;  if  he  has  no  command, 
be  will  do  the  office  of  a  common  soldier.  Some  people  have 
the  skill  of  reclaiming  the  fiercest  of  l^easfs:  they  will  make  a 
lion  embrace  his  keeper,  a  tiger  kiss  him,  and  an  elephant  kneel 
to  him.  This  is  the  case  of  a  wise  man  in  the  eztremest  diffl- 
cnlties;  let  them  be  never  so  terrible  in  themselves,  when  they 
come  to  him  once,  they  are  perfectly  tame.  They  that  ascribe 
the  invcntiou  of  tillape,  architecture,  navigation,  &c.,  to  wise 
men.  may  perchance  l)c  iti  the  ripht,  that  they  were  invented 
by  wi^e  inon:  but  they  were  not  i!iv<  iit( d  by  wise  men,  irise 
men;  for  wisdom  docs  not  tf'ai']i  (>nr  I'ltpjers,  but  our  minus: 
fiddling  and  dancing,  arms  and  fortiiicaiious,  were  the  works 
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of  luxury  and  discord;  but  wisdom  instructs  us  in  the  way  of 
nature,  and  in  the  arts  of  unity  and  concord;  not  in  the  instru- 
ments, but  in  the  government  of  life;  nor  to  make  us  live  only, 
but  to  live  happily.  Slie  teaches  us  what  tliiuirs  are  good, 
what  evil,  and  what  only  appear  so;  and  to  distinguish  betwixt 
true  greatness  and  tumor.  She  clears  oar  miods  of  dross  and 
▼anitj ;  she  raises  up  oar  thoughts  to  beaTeB,  and  carries  them 
down  to  hell :  she  disconnes  on  the  nature  of  the  sonl,  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  it;  the  first  principles  of  things;  the 
order  of  providence :  she  exalts  ns  from  things  corporeal  to 
things  incorporeal ;  and  retrieves  the  tmth  of  all :  she  searches 
natare,  gives  laws  to  life;  and  tells  us,  *'  that  it  is  not  enoogh 
to  know  God|  unless  we  obey  him."  She  looks  upon  all  acci- 
dents  as  acts  of  providence;  sets  a  true  value  upon  things; 
delivers  ns  from  false  opinions,  and  condemns  all  pleasures 
that  are  attended  with  repentanf^c.  She  allows  nothing  to  be 
good  that  will  not  bp  so  forever ;  no  man  to  be  happy  but  he 
that  needs  no  other  happiness  than  what  he  has  within  him- 
self; no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful,  that  is  not  master  of 
himself ; — and  this  is  the  felicity  of  human  life ;  a  felicity  that 
can  neither  be  corrupted  nor  extinguished. 


AQAINST  RASH  JUBOMINT. 

It  is  good  for  evefy  man  to  fordff  himself  on  his  weak  side ; 
and  if  he  loves  his  peace,  he  must  not  be  inquisitive,  and 
hearken  to  tale-bearers ;  for  the  man  that  is  over-curious  to 
hear  and  see  everything,  multiplies  troubles  to  himself ;  for  a 
man  does  not  feel  what  he  does  not  know.  He  that  is  listening 
after  private  discourse,  and  what  people  say  of  him,  shall  never 
be  at  peace.  How  many  things  that  are  innocent  in  them- 
selves, arc  made  injnrions  yet  by  misconstruction  ?  Wherefore 
some  things  we  are  to  pause  upon,  others  to  laugh  at,  ami 
others  ap^uin  to  panion.  Or  if  we  cannot  avoid  the  sense  of 
indignities,  let  us  however  shun  the  open  profession  of  it; 
which  may  be  easily  done,  as  appears  by  many  examples  of 
those  that  have  suppressed  their  anger,  under  the  awe  of  a 
greater  fear.  It  is  a  gooil  caution  not  to  believe  anything 
until  we  arc  very  certain  of  it ;  for  many  probable  things  prove 
false,  and  a  short  time  will  make  evidence  of  the  undoubted 
truth.  We  are  prone  to  believe  many  things  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  hear,  and  so  we  conclude,  and  take  up  a  prejudice 
before  we  can  judge.   Never  condemn  a  friend  unheard ;  or 
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withont  letting  him  know  his  accuser,  or  his  crime.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  say,  "  Do  not  tell  that  yon  had  it  from  me ; 
for  if  you  do,  I  will  deny  it,  and  never  toll  von  anythinc^  ncrnin." 
By  whi("!i  means  friends  are  set  togethrr  hy  thv  ears,  an(1  the 
inf  )i  !n(  r  slips  his  neck  out  of  the  collar.  .Vdinit  no  stories 
upon  these  terms  ;  for  it  is  an  unjust  thinir  to  lu  lii  vp  in  private, 
and  to  be  angrry  openly.  He  that  delivers  himseit  up  to  guess 
and  conjecture,  runs  ii  great  hazard ;  for  there  can  be  no  sus- 
picion without  some  probable  grounds ;  so  that  withoat  mnch 
candor  and  simplicity,  and  making  the  best  of  everything,  there 
is  no  living  in  society  with  mankind.  Some  things  that  ofifend 
US  we  haTe  by  report ;  others  we  see  or  hear.  In  the  first 
case,  let  os  not  be  too  ereduloiiB ;  some  people  frame  stories 
that  they  may  clecei?e  its ;  others  only  tell  what  they  hear,  and 
are  deceived  themselves ;  some  make  it  their  sport  to  do  ill 
offices ;  others  do  them  only  to  receive  thanks ;  there  are  some 
that  would  part  the  dearest  friends  in  the  world ;  others  lore 
to  do  mischief,  and  stand  off  aloof  to  see  what  comes  of  it.  If 
it  be  a  small  matter,  I  wonid  have  witnesses ;  but  if  it  be  a 
greater,  I  wouhl  have  it  upon  oath,  and  allow  time  to  the 
accQsed,  and  counsel  too,  and  hear  it  over  and  over  again. 


THE  £QUAL1T¥  OF  MAN»-TIBTU£  Ifi£  ONLY  NOBILITY. 

It  is  not  well  done  to  be  still  murmuring  against  nature  and 
fortune ;  as  if  it  were  their  unkindncss  that  makes  you  incon- 
siderable, when  it  is  only  by  your  own  weakness  that  you  make 
yourself  so ;  for  it  is  virtue,  not  pedigree,  that  renders  a  man 
either  valuable  or  happy.  Philosophy  does  not  either  reject 
or  choose  any  man  for  his  qua!  ity.  Socrates  was  no  patrietamf 
Cleanthes  but  an  vndtr^ardBMr ;  neither  did  Plato  dignify 
philosophy  by  his  birth,  but  by  his  goodness.  Ail  these  worthy 
men  are  onr  progenitors,  if  we  will  but  do  ourselves  the  honor 
to  become  their  duciples.  The  original  of  all  mankind  was  the 
same ;  and  it  is  only  a  clear  conscience  that  makes  any  man 
noble ;  for  that  derives  even  from  heaven  itself.  It  is  the  say- 
ing of  a  great  man,  that  if  wc  could  trace  our  descents,  we 
should  find  all  slaves  to  come  from  prinrrs,  and  all  princes 
from  slaves.  But  fortune  has  turned  all  tilings  topsy-turvy,  in 
a  long  story  of  revolutions.  It  is  most  certain  that  our  be- 
ginning had  nothing  beforoit;  and  our  ancestors  were  some 
of  them  splendid,  others  sordid,  as  it  happened.  We  have  lost 
the  memorials  of  our  extraction  ;  aud,  in  truth,  it  matters  not 
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wlrcTiee  wo  rnme,  but  wbitbor  we  pro.  Xor  is  it  any  more  to 
ont  liuiiur  die  glory  of  our  predecessors,  than  it  is  to  their  shame 
tlie  wickedness  of  their  posterity.  We  are  all  of  ns  composed 
of  the  same  elements ;  why  should  wc  then  value  ourselves  upon 
our  nobility  of  blood,  as  if  we  were  not  all  of  us  equal,  if  we 
could  hut  recover  oar  OTidencef  Bat  when  we  can  carry  it  no 
farther,  the  herakl  provides  ns  some  hero  to  supply  the  place 
of  an  illnstrions  original ;  and  there  is  the  rise  of  arms  and 
Csmilies.  For  a  man  to  spend  his  life  in  pnrsnit  of  a  title»  that 
serves  only  when  he  dies,  to  fnrnish  out  an  epUaph,  is  below  a 
wise  man's  business. 


ALL  THIMaS  OBDSBKD  BY  OOB. 

I'^very  man  knows  wilfmnt  tellinjr,  that  tlti^  wonderful  fiihi  ic 
of  the  universe  is  not  without  a  Governor;  and  that  a  ciiii^tnnt 
order  cannot  be  the  work  of  chance;  for  the  parts  would  ilien 
fall  foul  one  upon  another.  The  motions  of  the  stars,  and  their 
influences,  are  acted  by  the  command  of  an  eternal  decree.  It 
is  by  the  dictate  of  an  Almiglity  Power,  that  the  heavy  body 
of  the  earth  hangs  in  balance.  Whence  cvine  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  flux  of  the  rivers  ?  the  wonderful  virtae 
of  the  smallest  seeds  f  as  an  oak  to  arise  from  an  aeom.  To 
say  nothing  of  those  things  that  seem  to  be  most  irregular  and 
uncertain ;  as  clouds,  ratup  thunder,  the  emptions  of  fire  out  of 
mountains,  earthquakes,  and  those  tumnltnary  motions  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  air,  which  have  their  ordinate  causes ;  and 
so  have  those  things,  too,  which  appear  to  us  more  admirable 
because  less  frequent;  as  scalding  fountains,  and  new  islands 
started  out  of  the  sea ;  or  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ebbing  and 
flowinp:  of  the  ocean,  the  constant  times  and  measures  of  the 
tides,  arenrdinp  to  the  chanfrcs  of  the  moon  that  inHnenoes 
most  bodies;  but  this  Tirrnl^j  not;  for  it  is  not  that  we  doubt 
of  providence,  l)ut  complain  of  it.  And  it  were  a  pood  o(hce 
to  reconcile  mankind  to  the  irods,  who  are  inidouhtedly  best  to 
the  best.  It  is  ac:ainsi  nature  that  good  should  hurt  good.  A 
good  mail  is  not  only  the  friend  of  God,  but  the  very  image, 
the  disciple,  aiid  the  imitator  of  him,  and  a  true  child  of  liis 
heavenly  Father,  lie  in  true  to  himself ;  and  uuUs  with  con- 
stancy and  resolution. 
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ON  STUDY  f  AND  I&UE  RICHSS. 

T  am  bappy,  Luci1iii«,  in  conceivinpr  p^reat  hopes  of  you,  bnfli 
from  what  yoa  write,  and  from  wimt  T  hear  of  you  :  it  sc  t ms, 
you  are  no  wanderer,  nor  apt  to  ilisqniet  yourself  in  vaiu  with 
change  of  place ;  a  rcstiesisncss  which  generally  springs  from 
some  malady  in  the  mind.  The  chief  testimony,  I  apprehend, 
of  a  mind  truly  calm  and  composedi  is,  that  it  is  consistent 
witi»,  and  can  enjoy  itself. 

Be  pleased  likewise  to  consider  that  the  reading  many  au- 
thors, and  books  of  all  sorts,  betrays  a  vagne  and  ansteady 
disposition.  Yon  mnst  attach  yonrself  to  some  in  particniar, 
and  thoroughly  digest  what  yon  read,  if  yon  ironld  intmst  the 
faithfnl  memory  with  anything  of  nse.  He  that  Is  everywhere. 
Is  nowhere.  They  who  spend  their  time  in  travelling,  meet 
indeed  with  many  an  host^  but  few  friends.  This  Is  necessarily 
the  case  of  those,  who  apply  not  familiarly  to  any  one  study, 
bat  run  over  everything  cursorily  and  in  haste.  The  food 
profits  not,  nor  gives  due  nourishment  to  the  body,  that  abides 
not  some  time  therein.  Xothincr  so  much  prevents  the  recovery 
of  health,  as  a  frequent  change  of  supposed  remedies.  A 
wound  is  not  soon  healed,  wlien  different  salves  are  tried  by 
way  of  experiment.  A  ])laut  thrives  not,  nor  cnn  well  tal^o 
root,  that  Is  moved  fruui  place  to  place.  What  profits  only 
accidentally,  in  passing,  is  of  little  use.  Yariety  of  books  dis- 
tracts the  mind  ;  when  you  cannot  rtad,  therefore,  ail  ihat  you 
have,  it  is  enough  to  have  only  what  yoa  can  read.  But  yoa 
will  say,  yon  have  a  mind  sometitiies  to  amuse  yourself,  with 
one  book  and  sometimes  with  another ;  It  is  a  sign,  my  friend, 
of  a  nice  and  squeamish  stomach,  to  be  tasting  many  viands, 
which,  as  they  are  yarlons  and  of  dilTerent  qualities,  rather 
corrupt  than  nourish.  Read\herefore  always  the  most  ap- 
proved authors,  and  If  yon  are  pleased  at  any  time  to  taste 
others,  by  way  of  amusement,  still  return  to  those  as  your 
principal  study.  Be  continually  treasuring  up  something  to 
arm  you  agrainst  poverty,  something  against  the  fear  of  death 
and  other  the  like  evils,  incident  to  man.  And  when  yon  Imve 
road  snfheiently,  makp  a  reserve  of  some  particalar  sentiment 
for  ill  at  day^s  meditation. 

Such  is  my  own  practice :  of  the  many  things  I  read,  I 
generally  select  one  for  observation :  for  instance,  to-day  I 
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have  been  reading  Epicuras*  (for  you  must  know  I  soinetimcs 
make  an  czcnrsioa  into  tbc  enemy's  camp,  not  by  way  of  de- 
serter, but  as  a  spy) :  cheerful  poverty,  says  he,  is  an  excellent 

thinp:.  Now  I  rnnnot  conceive,  how  tliat  state  can  he  called 
poor,  wliiclj  is  cheerful.  The  man  whose  povf  rtr  sits  easy 
upon  him,  is  rich.  Not  he  that  hath  little,  but  lie  Oiat  ile« 
sirctli  more,  is  the  poor  man.  P'or  what  avails  it  how  nuich  a 
man  hath  in  bis  chest,  or  in  his  barns;  what  stock  he  ha^  in 
the  field,  or  what  money  at  interest,  if  he  is  still  hanki  iing 
after  another's  wealth  ;  if  he  is  ever  counting,  not  what  he  has 
got  already,  but  what  he  may  get  ?  Do  you  ask  me,  what  I 
take  to  be  the  proper  mean  of  wealth?  I  will  tell  you :  first, 
a  BoppljL  of  necessaries ;  secondly,  an  easy  competency. 


OHANQB  OF  PLAOB  0HAKQ18  NOT  TBS  lOND. 

Yon  tbink  it  strange,  Lncilins,  and  as  happening  to  yourself 
alone,  that  after  so  long  a  journey,  and  the  risiting  so  many 
difierent  places,  you  conld  not  throw  off  your  chagrin  and  mel- 
ancholy disposition.  The  mind  must  be  changed  for  this  pnr- 
pose,  and  not  the  climate.  Thoagb  you  cross  the  ocean ;  thongh 
(as  onr  Yirg-il  says)  terrrrque  urhesqve  rrcedmif  ;^  wliitherso- 
ever  vou  fly,  your  vices  v.  ill  still  follow.  Socrates,  to  one  c<mi- 
plaining  after  the  same  m  nnor,  says,  "Why  do  you  wonder 
that  travellini;  does  yon  no  good,  when,  go  where  you  will, 
you  carry  yourself  along  with  you?  Tlie  same  cause,  that  sent 
you  out,  lies  still  at  heart.  What  can  the  novelty  of  foreign 
lands  avail?  what  the  knowledsre  of  divers  cities  and  countries? 
It  is  all  a  fruitless  labor."  And  do  you  a.Nk,  why  this  yonr 
flight  is  to  80  little  purpose  ?  It  is  because,  as  Socrates  said, 
yon  cannot  fly  from  yonrself.  The  mind's  bnrden  must  be  left 
behind,  or  yon  will  nowhere  6nd  complacency  and  delight. 

Ton  travel  here  and  there  to  shake  off  the  inward  load ;  which 
by  such  agitation  only  becomes  more  troublesome ;  as  in  a  ship, 
a  bnrden  that  is  fixed  and  immovable,  strains  it  the  less ;  while 
such  as  are  movable  are  apt  to  sink  the  side  to  which  they  roll, 
by  their  unequal  pressure.  In  everything  yon  do,  you  are  still 
acting  against  yourself.  The  very  motion  cannot  but  hurt  yon ; 
it  is  shaking  a  sick  man.  Get  rid  of  this  internal  evil,  and 
every  change  of  place  will  be  agreeable.    Though  yon  are 


*  Wo  miuL  recollect  here  that  Senoca  waa  not  an  Epicurean,  but  a  Stoic. 

*  Th«  buid  and  the  oiti«i  fad«  from  your  viaw. 
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driven  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  or  confined  to  some 
corner  in  a  strange  hiiid  ;  l)e  what  it  will,  you  may  still  liiid 
entertainment.  It  mutters  not  wlieie  you  come,  but  what  sort 
of  man.  yon  come  thither.  The  mind  is  not  to  be  devoted  to 
any  purlicuiai'  place.  We  must  live  in  ihe  world  under  this 
persuasion.  I  am  not  born  for  one  corner  of  it  more  thau 
another ;  the  whole  is  my  native  country. 

Was  this  manifest  to  yon,  yon  wonld  be  no  longer  surprised 
at  not  finding  any  benefit  from  the  difference  of  place,  when 
weary  of  one  you  flj  to  another.  For  the  first  wonld  have 
pleased  yon,  if  yon  had  thought  it  your  own.  You  do  not 
travel,  but  wander,  and  are  driven  about  from  phice  to  place ; 
whereas  what  you  are  in  search  of,  a  good  life,  is  to  be  found 
anywhere.  What  place  can  be  more  turbulent  than  the  forum  ? 
yet  if  you  were  obliged  to  live  there,  even  there  might  you  find 
tranquillity:  not  hut  that  a  man,  if  he  was  at  liis  own  disposal, 
would  fly  us  far  as  pnssiljle  from  the  sight,  and  much  more  from 
the  neighborhood  of  snch  a  noisy  |)lace.  For  as  a  flainp  and 
foggy  air  ailects  ev( n  the  most  iirm  aud  healthy  coii.stiuition  ; 
so  there  are  places,  if  not  dangerous,  yet  very  inconvenient,  to 
a  mind  well-disposed,  but  not  fully  accomplished.  I  dissent 
fi  uiu  those  who  defy  a  storm  ;  ami  not  disliking  a  public  and 
busy  life,  are  continually  exerting  their  courage,  in  struggling 
with,  and  getting  through,  difficulties.  A  wise  man  would 
endure  this,  if  it  fell  to  his  lot ;  but  he  would  by  no  means 
make  it  his  choice.  He  had  rather  live  in  peace,  than  amidst 
the  din  of  war :  for  it  is  of  little  avul  to  him,  to  have  thrown 
off  his  own  vices,  if  he  must  be  perpetually  contending  with 
those  of  other  men.  Thirty  tyrants,  yon  say,  environed  So- 
crates, yet  could  not  break,  or  bend  the  steadiness  of  his  mind : 
it  matters  not  how  many  masters  yon  have ; — slavery  is  one 
and  the  same :  he  that  despises  this,  let  his  governors  be  as 
many  as  they  will,  is  still  free. 


REASON  PEOUIJAR  TO  MAN. 

Know  that  all  things  have  their  proper  good.  Fertility  re- 
commends the  vine,  as  a  line  flavor  does  the  juice  of  the  grape; 
the  excellcucy  iu  a  stag  is  swiftness ;  iu  beasts  of  burden,  a 
strong  back :  an  exquisite  quickness  of  scent  distinguishes  the 
hound ;  speed  the  grajhound ;  fierceness  and  courage  the  bull- 
dog, or  such  as  are  ordained  to  attack  wild  beasts :  and  what 
is  the  excellency  in  man  f  Reason.   It  is  this,  wherein  man 
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excels  tbe  brute  creation,  and  draws  near  to  the  gods.  Perfect 
•  reasoD,  tberafore,  is  tbe  proper  good  of  meD.  Other  qualities 
be  hath  in  common  with  plants  and  animals:  is  be  strong?  so 
are  lions.  Is  he  beantifnl  ?  so  are  peacocks.  Is  be  swiitf  so 
are  horses.  I  do  not  say  how  far  he  may  excel,  or  be  excelled 
in  any  of  these  points ;  for  I  am  not  inqniring  after  what  is 
greatest  in  him,  but  what  is  bis  own.  Has  he  a  body  f  so  has 
a  tree.  Has  be  internal  power  of  self-motion?  so  have  beasts, 
and  even  worms.  Uath  he  a  voice?  some  dogs  have  a  louder ; 
more  shrill  is  that  of  the  eagle,  more  deep  that  of  the  bull ;  and 
more  sweet  and  voluble  is  the  voice  of  the  nightinp^alo.  What 
then  is  proper  only  to  man  ?  Keasoii.  This,  when  ri^lit  and 
perfect,  completes  the  liajt]uiir:s  of  man.  If  therefore  every- 
thiiiir  ti^at  hath  accomj)lishe(i  its  own  proper  good  is  praise- 
wort  iiy,  and  hath  reached  the  end  of  nature's  designation ; 
reason  l)cing  the  proper  good  ol  mau,  if  he  hath  perfected  the 
saiJie,  he  is  then  praiseworthy,  and  hath  attained  the  end  of 
being.  Now  this  rcusou  whun  perfect  is  culled  virtue,  or  whai 
is  right  and  fit  in  all  circumstances.  That  therefore  is  the  one 
good  in  man,  which  is  his  proper  good :  for  we  are  not  now 
inqaving  after  what  is  good,  bnt  what  is  tbe  peculiar  good  of 
man.  U  there  is  no  other  good  pecnliar  to  man,  then  this  is 
the  one  good,  in  which  is  comprehended  all  other. 


nm ORTAUTY  07  THE  80UL. 

The  soul  of  man  is  p^rcat,  and  generous,  admitting  no  other 
bounds  to  be  set  to  her,  than  what  arc  common  with  God- 
First,  she  aeknowledgeth  not  any  terrestrial  cily,  as  E|)hesu8, 
or  Alexandria,  or  if  there  be  any  more  populous,  and  whose 
iniildiufrs  are  more  beauulul  and  of  larger  extent  No;  she 
claims  for  her  country  the  universe;  the  whole  convex,  wherein 
are  included  the  lands  and  the  seas ;  wherein  the  air  cApendiug 
itself  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  conjoins  them  both ; 
and  wherein  are  placed  the  inferior  deities,  intent  to  execute 
their  commissions.  Nor,  secondly,  does  she  snflter  herself  to 
be  confined  to  any  number  of  years.  All  years,  says  she,  are 
mine.  No  age  is  locked  up  from  the  penetration  of  learned 
men ;  no  time  so  distant,  or  dark,  that  is  not  pervious  to 
thought. 

Wlien  the  day  shall  come  that  will  separate  this  composition, 
human  and  divine,  I  will  leave  this  body  here,  where  I  found 
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It,  and  retaro  to  the  Gods  not  that  I  am  altogether  absent 
from  them  even  now ;  thoogh  detained  from  superior  happiness, 
by  this  heavy  earthly  clog.*  This  short  stay  in  mortal  life,  is 
but  the  prelude  to  a  bet^r,  and  more  lasting  life  above."  As 
we  are  detained  nine  months  in  onr  mother's  womb,  which  pre- 
pares ns  not  for  itself,  to  dwell  always  therein,  but  for  that 
place  whcrcunto  wc  are  sent,  as  soon  as  we  are  fit  to  breathe 
the  vital  air,  and  stronf^  enou:rh  to  bear  the  li.irht;  so,  in  that 
space  of  time,  which  rcachetli  from  infaiieY  to  old  ap-o  inclusive, 
we  aspire  aft  or  another  birth  as  from  the  womb  of  Nature. 
Another  beginning,  another  state  of  things  expects  us.  We 
cannot  as  yet  reach  heaven,  till  dnly  qualified  by  this  interval. 

Look  then  with  an  intrepid  eye  U}>un  that  determined  hap})/ 
hour.  It  is  not  the  last  to  the  soul,  if  it  be  to  tiie  body. 
Whatever  things  are  spread  around  thee,  look  upon  them  only 
as  the  fnmitnre  of  an  inn.  We  most  leave  them  and  go  on. 
Nature  throws  ns  ont  of  the  world,  as  she  threw  ns  into  it 
We  can  carry  nothing  away  with  us,  as  we  brought  with  ns 
nothing  into  it*  Nay,  even  a  great  part  of  that  which  attended 
ns  when  we  came  into  the  world,  must  be  thrown  off.  This 
skin,  which  Nature  threw  over  us  as  a  veil,  must  be  stripped 
off:  onr  flesh,  and  our  blood,  that  so  wonderfully  circulates 
through  every  part  of  it,  must  be  dispersed ;  as  also  the  solids, 
the  bones  and  nerves,  which  supported  the  fluids  and  weaker 
parts.  That  day,  which  men  are  apt  to  dread  as  their  last^  is 
but  the  birthday  of  an  eternity. 


'  Then  shall  the  diut  retarn  to  the  «arth  as  it  waji,  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  iiBto  God  who  gave  H.— Eodet.  zif.  7 ;  fit.  20,  21. 

"  We  are  alwav"  r  r  fi  It  nf,  knowint^  tliat,  wliil^it  we  are  at  home  in  tho 
body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  (for  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight) ;  we 
«re  oonftdeDt,  I  say,  and  willinfif  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to 
be  present  wikh  tho  Lord.  Wherefore  we  labor,  thftt,  whotbor  pfoiont  or 
•bsent,  we  mar  be  accepted  of  him. — 2  Cor.  v.  6-9. 

&>me  notion  and  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state 
obtftfaiod  macng  numkioel  firom  the  mofft  anoieiit  timet,  and  spread  generallj 
among  the  nations  :  not  originally  as  the  mere  effect  of  human  wisdom  and 
reasoning,  but  as  derived  by  a  most  ancient  tradition  from  (he  earliest  ages, 
and  probably  made  a  part  of  the  primitive  religion,  comntnoieatod  hj  diTlno 
revelation  to  tho  trtt  porent^  of  the  human  race.  The  belief  of  it  was  oonn- 
tcnanced  and  encournped  by  the  wisest  legislators;  but  was  much  weakened 
by  the  <li.«putus  of  the  philosophers  j  and  the  general  corruptiou  of  manners  : 
Arom  whence  is  justly  inferred  tho  noecistty  of  a  divino  roToIfttioD,  to  usoro 
mankind  of  the  truth  of  this  all-important  doctrine. 

Be  not  thou  afraid,  when  one  is  made  rich,  when  the  glory  of  his  house 
is  iDoreaaed ;  for  when  ho  dieth,  ho  shall  oarrj  nothing  away ;  his  glory 
shall  not  descend  after  him. — Va.  xli.x.  Ifi.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shail  T  return  thither. — Job  i.  21.  For  wo  br<-o<rbt  no- 
thing into  thiii  world,  and  it  is  oertain  we  can  carry  uuthiug  out. — 1  lim.  vi.  7. 
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Be  resigned,  then,  and  willinprly  Iny  your  burden  down. 
Why  do  you  delay,  as  if  this  was  liic  iirst  time  lliat  you  de- 
l):irtod  from  a  body,  wheiciu  you  were  iuclosed  ?  Still  yon 
hesitate,  and  are  rciuclaut;  and  it  was  not  without  great  pain 
and  lalior  your  mother  was  dt  livt  red  of  thee.  You  bigh  and 
cry;  thus  didst  thou  wee})  (an  it  is  usual)  when  a  little  intaut: 
at  such  a  time  excusable  indeed,  when  you  came  into  the  world 
a  mere  noTice,  ignorant  of  ererytbiiig,  and  when  taken  out  of 
a  warm  and  soft  bed,  a  freer  air  blew  fresh  upon  you;  and 
when  you  were  as  yet  so  tender  as  not  to  bear  the  toneh  of  the 
hard  band,  and  bo  great  a  stranger  as  to  be  amaased  at  eteiy- 
thing  yon  saw  aronnd^  and  knew  them  not.  Bat  now,  it  eaa 
be  no  new  thing  to  you,  to  be  8eparated  from  that  which  was  • 
a  part  of  you  before  :  throw  off  then  willingly  this  su})erfluoii8 
part ;  and  patiently  quit  the  body,  which  you  have  so  long  in- 
habited. Why  are  you  so  sorrowful  ?  was  it  to  be  torn  in 
pieces,  or  drowned,  or  burned  f  There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
but  what  is  common. 

The  caw],  or  covering  of  new-born  infants,  soon  wasteth 
away  and  pcrisbt-ih  :  so  will  those  worldly  goods  with  which 
you  are  so  enamored  :  they  are  but  the  outward  coverings 
wherein  you  are  cnwrajtped.  The  day  will  couie  that  shall 
unfold  them  and  give  yon  libtrly,  delivering  you  from  this 
filthy  apartment  wherein  you  are  now  quartered.  Even  now 
desert  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  soar  aloft ;  estranged  even 
from  those  things  which  seem  most  necessary  and  dear  to  yon. 
Meditate  something  more  noble  and  snblime.  That  blessed 
day,  suppose,  when  the  mysteries  of  Nature  shall  be  revealed 
to  yon ;  this  darkness  be  dispersed,  and  the  light  shall  break 
in  upon  yon  on  every  side.  Imagine  with  yourself  how  great 
that  brightness  Is,  where  so  many  stars  intermingle  their  glori- 
ous beams ;  a  light  so  serene  and  clear,  that  not  the  least 
shadow  of  darkness  shall  rest  upon  it;*  all  heaven  shines^ out 
with  equal  splendor  ;  for  day  and  night  have  their  turns  onlj 
on  this  earthly  globe,  and  the  airy  regions  round  abont. 

You  will  then  say,  you  lived  in  darkness  before,  when  you 
shall  behold  the  full  glories  of  that  light,  which  now  thou  see&t 


'  So  St.  John,  speaking  of  the  now  Jerusalem,  "And  the  citj  bad  no  need 
of  tb«  ran,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it;  for  the  friary  of  God  did  Hi^hten 

it,  nnd  tlie  Lamb  is  the  lijcht  tin  r. of.  Ami  the  nntion.x  of  them  wtii(  li  nro 
saved  8hali  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the  king;;  of  the  earth  do  bring  iheir 
glory  and  honor  into  it:  and  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  ^Lul  ut  all  bj  day  ; 
for  ibere  ahall  bo  no  nighk  Uiere."~Eov.  uL  23~2&. 
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dimly/  throngh  the  narrow  circles  of  the  eyes,  and  yet  at  so 
in^reat  a  distance  as  to  till  the  mind  with  admiratioo  and  aeton- 
islimont.  llow  then  will  it  amaze  you,  when,  I  say,  yon  shall 
behold  that  divine  lipht  in  its  full  spread  of  glory  in  heaven? 
Such  a  reflection  as  this  cannot  hnt  raise  the  mind  abore  every 
mean  thoiip:ht,  and  deter  ns  from  every  vile  and  eniel  praetice. 
It  informs  us  the  Gods  are  witnesses  of  ail  our  ;iftious  :  it  com- 
mands ns  to  make  ourselves  acceptable  to  them  ;  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  oommnnion  with  them  ;  and  have  always  eternity 
In  view;  which  wlioever  hath  any  conception  of,  he  dreads  no 
enemies  ;  he  hears  the  Li  lunpet^s  sound  undismayed  ;  nor  can 
all  the  threats  in  the  world  terrify  his  manly  soul :  fur  why 
should  he  be  afraid  of  anything?  What  can  deter  him  from 
the  puQctaal  discharge  of  every  doty,  who  dies  in  this  hope ; 
when  even  the  man,  who  thinks  that  the  sonl  subsists  no  longer 
than  while  it  is  imprisoned  in  the  body,  and  at  its  departnre 
hence  is  entirely  dissipated  and  dlssolyed,  yet  ceaseth  not  to 
endeavor  to  make  himself  nsefnl,  and  to  live  in  some  measure 
after  death  ? 


LUCAN. 

A.  D.  U5. 

Mabods  Avv^b  LucAvro,  the  son  of  Annsiut  Mdla,  a  Roman  kalght 
of  large  fortnne,  was  bom  A.  D.  38,  at  Cordova,  la  Spain,  which  was 
also  the  birihplaoo  of  the  philosopher  Seneos.  He  was  taken  to  Rome 
when  qaite  yonng,  and  was  there  edaoated  under  the  most  distinguished 
professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  His  talents  developed  them- 
selves at  a  very  earlj  age,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  qnttstor  by 
Nero ;  bat  he  soon  drew  npon  himself  the  resentment  of  the  emperor, 
bj  disputing  with  him  the  prise  of  poetry  in  Pompey's  alnphitheatre, 
and  was  snbseqnentlj  interdicted  from  reciting  in  pnblio.  Stung 
to  the  quick  hy  this  prohibition,  he  joiaed  at  once  the  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor's  life,  which  was  planned  by  Piso.*  When  the 
plot  was  diseoTered  Lucan  repented,  and  was  pardoned  on  the  con- 
dition of  pointing  out  his  confederates.   In  the  vain  hope  of  escaping 

*  For  now  see  thrnM:rh  rx  ;r1?t«!«  <l:irkly.  Imt  thnn  face  to  fnce  ;  now  T 
know  in  pnrt ;  but  then  sball  I  know  even  aa  ai.«o  I  am  known. — 1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

*  Piso  WM  a  tragte  po«t  of  some  taUnt,  a  skilfal  orator,  and  a  mnniflMDl 
mnn  ;  bttt  h«  WAS  dofioioni  in  deoUioo,  sad  infirm  of  porposo ;  henco  Iho  plot 

failed. 
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the  vengeance  of  ihe  monster,  lu»  actually-  iin}vaelu'd  his  own  motluT, 

who  was  iuiKH'riil.    Hut  liis  death  was  detenniued  :  Lis  only  privilege 

was  the  choico  of  the  nianner  of  death,  and  he  prepared  hitnsulf  to  die 

with  the  coiirace  and  calmness  of  a  philosopher.    He  had  his  veins 

opened  in  a  hot  batii,  and  bled  to  death;  repeating,  as  he  expired, 

some  verses  from  tlie  third  hook  ->f  hi>  "Pharsalia,"  descriptiTe  of  a 

soldier  cat  iu  two  by  a  graj)plini;  iiook  in  a  sea-fight;— 

A^iuinler  torn,  not  from  a  "^iiii;!*?  woand 
The  blood  wells  slowly  foDli  :  l  ut.  poor'd  ftt  OBM* 
Gu^hf*  from  all  tbt>  laceriitod  vcioK. 
0"or  <"vc'ry  limb  stray**  warm  tho  crimson  life; 
TIi<»  waters  intercept  it,  h»  it  flows; 
Kor  e'er,  from  djriax  man,  the  Titnl  (stream 
Through  raeh  c»pw»oa«  cbftuaeU  ebbed  ftwajr. 

The  only  prodnetion  of  LQoan  that  has  oome  down  to  iu  Ib  a  hoiof  o 
poem  in  ton  bookfl  entitled  Phartalia,  whioh  detaiia  tlie  straggle  be- 
tween Crnar  and  Pompey,  arranged  In  obronologloal  order,  beginning 
with  the  passage  of  the  Bnbloon,  B.  C.  49,  and  ending  with  the  battle 
of  Fharsalia,  B.  C.  48.  It  is  a  yerj  uue(iual  poem,  being  defaced  with 
great  faults  and  blemishes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  possesses  pecu- 
liar beanties ;  so  that  no  author  has  so  divided  the  critics.  Its  sub- 
ject is  full  of  historic  interest,  and  is  treated  with  spirit,  brilliancj, 
and  animation ;  but  it  was  so  near  the  author's  own  time,  that  little 
room  was  left  for  the  play  of  the  imagination.  BtlU,  the  historic 
pictures  themselyes  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  characters  of 
Cssar  and  Fompey  have  been  much  admired  for  their  beauty  and 
fkithftilness.  But  in  all  our  criticisms  of  the  Fharsalia,*'  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  work,  and  the  youth  of  the  writer,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.* 

'  A  modem  critic  remarks:  ""We  find  in  Lucnn  alraopt  every  ijiiftlity  re- 
qriieite  to  form  a  great  poet,  but  the  action  of  each  is  clogged,  and  the  effect 
neutrali7.ed  bjrsome  grievous  perversity.  We  discover  copious  diction,  lively 
imagination,  TWi  power,  high  enthusiasm,  burning  energy,  great  learning, 
a  bold  and  mn^^culine  tone  of  thought,  deep  reflection,  and  political  wisdom  ; 
but  the  power  being  ill-governed,  communicates  a  jarring  irregularity  to  the 
whole  meehaoiflm  of  tho  pieee ;  the  eothnsiasm  under  no  oontrol  itme  wild 
into  extravagant  folly,  and  the  language  flows  in  a  strong  and  c(>)>iou>i  but 
turbid  stream  ;  the  learning  is  di^fi^nred  by  pedantic  display  ;  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  exhaussts  itself  iu  fiir-lt  tched  conceits  and  unnatural  similes ; 
the  philoeophic  maxims  obtruded  at  unseasonable  momenta  are  roeeivod  with 
impatience  nnd  distrust;  we  distinctly  perceive  throutrhout  vigorous  geniiis 
Struggling,  but  in  vain,  agaiost  the  paralyxiog  influence  of  a  corrupt  system 
of  mental  onltnre  and  a  depraved  standard  of  natiottil  taste." — Prof.  Bam' 
say,  of'  G/d.tL.'otr. 

The  most  elaborrite  editions  of  Lucnn  are  those  of  Ondeudorp.  4to.,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1728,  and  ol  iiui  iuann,  4to.,  Leid.,  1740.  But  tlie  uio-Jt  usilul  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  that  of  Weber,  Bvo.,  Leipslo,  1821-by31,  three  volumes, 
which  contains  a  full  collection  of  scolin  ;ni  I  ciitnincntaries,  nnd  various  dis- 
sertations. The  best  translation  in  Engiiith  is  that  of  Kowe,  which  was  lirst 
pnblbhed  in  1718,  in  4to.,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Tsriotts  forms  sinoe. 
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My  spirit  prompts  mo  to  unfold  the  springs 
Of  these  so  dread  eveuUs :  a  task  immense 
Opens  before  me.    By  what  causes  urged 
The  people  madden'd  into  war,  and  peace 
Was  shaken  from  the  worhl ;  the  oonrse  of  Fates 
Malitrn.nnt,  nnd  the  footing  frail  of  powpr 
In  its  hiL'h  ])laco3  ;  empire  h»'adloug  punh'd 
By  its  unwieldy  weight ;  and  Rome  oppresd'd 
With  her  own  greatneu.   Thnfl,  when  this  huge  earth, 
Unhinged,  shall  tremble,  and  her  final  hour 
Clo=o  the  loner  ages  of  successive  time, 
Ai  once  the  fraiuc  of  matter  shall  relapse 
In  ancient  chaos  ;  planets  hurtling  shock, 
And  fiery  stars  plunge  headlong  in  the  sea ; 
The  earth  no  longer  stretch  its  hounding  shores, 
But  shake  the  waters  foi  tli ;  the  moon  dkdaiu  , 
Along  her  winding  orbit  to  direct 
Ilcr  sloping  chariot,  but  in  western  skies 
Shall  front  the  snn,  and  half  nsnrp  the  day ; 
The  whole  machine,  its  elemental  laws 
Disturb'd,  shall  in  disjointed  ruin  yawn. 
And  reel  to  dissolution.    Greatness  thuH 
Falls  inward  on  itself.   The  Gods  forbade 
The  spread  of  prosperons  glory,  and  aflx'd 
This  fatal  limit.    Fortune  aids  not  now 
Tlie  hate  of  natKirr^,  <'7iviously  combii><',l 
Against  the  mislre^ii  ol  the  earth  and  mam  : 
Thou  art,  thyself,  the  oanse,  nnhappy  Borne  1 
The  eommon  portion  of  a  triple  power* 
Thr^  lords  divide  thy  rule ;  but  never  yet 
A  reigning  multitude  had  grasp'd  the  rod. 
Oh  ill  allied  I  and  blind  with  lust  of  sway! 
Why  mix  your  strength,  and  hold  the  nniverso 
Suspended  in  the  balaaoet  while  the  sea 
Floats  upon  earth,  and  buoyant  earth  on  air ; 
While  in  lonsj  labors  rolls  the  solar  orb  ; 
While  night,  along  the  signs  that  gird  the  sky, 
Treads  on  the  track  of  day ;  so  long,  in  Tain, 
Wonld  faith  be  sought  in  partnership  of  mle. 
All  power  disdaiii.s  associates.    Nor,  for  this, 
Let  other  nations  nri,'e  your  slow  lu'liuf. 
Nor  yet  explore  these  instances  of  Fate 
With  searoh  remote.   Behold  1  onr  in&nt  walls 
Beek'd  with  a  broth*  r\s  blood :  nor  then  was  eaHh, 
Or  sea,  the  price  of  this  unnatural  rage: 
The  mean  asylum  of  a  v  airrant  crowd 
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Moved  the  fraternal  strife.    Short  time  remain'd 
This  inliarmouious  concord ;  this  fair  show 
Of  an  nnwUling  peace.   Between  the  ebieft, 
Crassas  alone,  with  lute n  n  r  I  Ulaj, 

Bepell'd  the  filtnie  war.   *      *  * 

The  jealoas  pride 
Of  equal  valor  Btung  the  two  to  wrath. 
Thou,  Pompeyl  fear'bt  lest  new  exploits  eclipse 

Thy  ancient  triamphs ;  lest  the  vanqnisli'd  Qanla 

Blast  thy  piratic  laurels.    Thee  a  course 

Of  labors,  and  experieuce  of  renown, 

And  a  proud  fortune,  which  impatient  spam 

A  secondary  rank,  arouse  to  arms. 

Nor  Cio.-ar  can  to  aiight  suporinr  bow. 

Nor  I'()in])i'y  boar  au  oqual.    lint  to  know 

Which  in  the  j  aster  quarrel  drew  the  sword, 

Exceeds  onr  power.   With  either  party  sides 

A  mighty  judge.    HeaTen  owns  the  conquering  cause, 

Cato  tbe  vanquisliM.    Not  on  oqnal  terms 

Close  tlie  trreat  rivals  in  tlie  lists  of  war. 

The  one  declines  into  the  vale  of  life ; 

Calm  in  the  habits  of  the  gown,  he  now 

Bad  half  unlearnM  (lie  chieftain's  art,  more  apt 

To  court  tlio  mult  it  11  It-  for  noisy  famo, 

And  deal  his  liberal  largess  to  tbe  crowd  ; 

Hang  on  the  popular  breath,  and  joy  to  hear, 

Bound  his  own  theatre,  the  rising  shout 

Applaud  his  entrance.   Nor  with  strength  new  nerved 

Repairs  bis  yontliful  vigor;  but,  secure 

Of  glory,  on  bis  former  fortunes  lean«;. 

He  stood,  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  luirne. 

As,  on  some  acorn-teeming  plain,  an  oak, 

l^earing  sloft  a  people's  spoils  of  yore. 

And  con}?ecrri*i'f1  eiff?  of  cliieftain.s  old, 

No  longer  clinics  to  vigorous  roots,  but  stands 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast,  and,  in  air 

Spreading  abroad  its  bare  and  straggling  boughs. 

Casts  with  its  trunk  a  shadow,  not  with  leaves ; 

Though,  at  tho  first  rush  of  tbe  eastern  blast, 

It  nods  from  hii:l),  and  rocks,  as  to  its  fall ; 

Though  all  around  woods  rise  of  lirmer  stem, 

Its  reverend  pomp  remains.   But  no  such  name 

Of  old  renown,  nor  glory  of  the  field 

Was  Caesar's  ;  but  a  valor  that  could  brook 

No  rest :  his  only  shame  was  victory  won 

By  aught  but  ofKju  force  ;  a  spirit  keen, 

And  unsubdued ;  at  beck  of  sanguine  hope, 

Or  anger,  prompt  to  rush  ;  and  never  slow, 

On  rasb  occn^ inn's  spur,  to  stain  tbe  sword. 

Fervid  to  push  success  ;  adroit  to  seize 

Th'  auspicious  hour  of  fortune ;  beating  down 

All  obstacles,  while  pressing  to  the  heights ; 
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And  ploryiug  still  to  hovr  himself  a  psth 
Throagli  liavoo  &ud  destruction. 

PA88AOB  OV  TU  BUBICON. 

Now  Cfps.ir,  mn robing  swift  with  wiiiLTt^fl  ha8t6y 
The  summits  of  the  frozen  Alps  had  past ; 
With  TAHt  eTonis  and  enterpriMa  fraught. 
And  fatare  wars  revolving  in  his  thought. 
Now  near  tlie  bfink;!  of  Rubicon  he  ptoo<i  ; 
Whon  lo  !  as  lie  surveyed  the  narrow  tloody 
Amidst  the  dusky  horrors  of  the  uight, 
A  wmdioiis  Titlon  stood  ocmfMsed  to  Bight. 
Her  awfdl  head  Rome's  leTorond  imago  roared, 
Trembline  and  sad  tho  matron  form  ai^yH'-ired; 
A  towering  crown  lier  hoary  temples  b  uin  l, 
And  her  torn  tresses  rudelj  hung  arouud  ; 
Her  naked  arma  uplifted  ere  the  spoke, 
Then,  groaning,  thus  the  mournful  silenoo  broke : 
*•  Preflnmptnon^i  r?v>n  !  nh.  wbitb'T  do  yon  ran? 
Oh,  whither  bear  jou  these  my  ensigns  on? 
If  friends  to  right,  if  citizens  of  Rome, 
Hero  to  jonr  utmost  barrier  are  70U  oome." 
She  said ;  and  sunk  within  the  closing  shade. 
Astonishment  and  dread  the  f  bi.*f  iTivido; 
Stiff  rose  his  starting  hair ;  he  stood  dismayed, 

And  on  the  bank  his  slackening  stepe  were  stayed. 
«         •         #         *  ,      *  • 

The  leader  now  had  pas«ed  the  torrent  o'er, 
And  reached  fair  Italy's  forbidden  shore ; 
Then  rearing  on  the  hostile  bank  his  head, 
Here  farewell  peaoe  and  Injured  laws  t  he  said : 
Since  faith  is  broke,  and  leagues  are  set  aside, 
Hencefortli  thon,  tjoddoss  Fortune,  art  my  bridal 
Let  fate  and  war  the  great  event  decide. 


} 


Rowe, 


7LIGHT  OF  POMPIT. 

At  length  arriv'd,  with  the  revolving  night, 
The  chosen  hour  appointed  for  bis  flight:' 
He  bids  his  friends  proTont  the  seamen's  roar, 
And  still  the  deafning  clamors  on  the  shore : 
No  trumpet'*  may  the  watch  hy  hours  renew, 
Nor  sounding  signals  call  aboard  the  crew. 
The  heav*nl7  tnidd  her  eonrse  had  almost  run,' 
And  Libra  waited  ou  the  rising  sun, 


*  Pnmppy  s  flight  from  Brondannn,  when  be  was  in  danger  of  being  ibot 

up  by  Ciesar. 

*  Tbli  points  oat  the  time  to  be  in  the  morning  before  raarise,  aboat  the 
beginning  of  September. 
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When,  husliM  in  silonco  deep,  they  leave  the  land  :  "j 
loud  moutli*d  voices  caU|  with  hoarse  command,  >• 
To  b<tBTe  the  Hooky  anchors  from  the  suid.  ) 
Lowly  tho  careful  master's  orders  past, 
To  Vr,i<"f»  tin*  yiH«^,  nnd  rear  the  lofty  mai^t : 
Silent  they  spread  tlie  sails,  the  cables  haul, 
I^or  to  their  mates  for  aid,  tumoltaoasi  call. 
Tho  ehief  himself  to  Portiue  bieath*d  «  pt»j% 
At  length  to  take  him  to  her  kinder  care  : 
Tliat  swiftly  he  mitrlit  pass  tlu»  litjuid  deep, 
And  lose  the  land  which  t^he  forbad  to  keep. 
Hardly  the  boon  his  niggard  fate  allow'd, 
UnwilUnglj  the  marmMng  sets  were  pkwgh'd : 
The  foamy  furrows  roar'd  beneath  his  prow. 
And  soundin?  to  the  shore  alarm 'd  the  foe. 
Straight  thro'  the  town  their  swift  pnrsuit  they  sped, 
(For  wide  her  gates  the  fidthtess  city  spread), 
Along  the  winding  port  they  took  their  way. 
And  grioT'd  to  find  the  fleet  had  gain'd  the  sea. 


DEAIU  OS  POMFKY. 

Now  in  the  boat  defenceless  Ponipey  sat, 
Sorroiinded  and  abandoned  to  his  fate. 

Nor  long  they  hold  him  in  their  power  aboard, 
K'nn  every  villain  drew  his  rnthh>?3  sword  : 
The  chief  perceived  their  purpose  tioon,  and  spread 
His  Roman  gown,  with  patience,  o'er  his  head ; 
And  when  the  carsed  Aohillaa  pleroed  his  breast, 
His  rising  indignation  close  repressed. 
No  sighs,  no  groans,  his  dignity  profaned, 
No  tear  his  still  unsullied  glory  staiueil. 
UnmoFod  and  firm  he  fixed  him  on  hia  seat, 
And  died,  as  when  he  lived  and  oonqnered,  great. 


THE  BANS  OF  NATIONS. 

Those  fatal  seeds  luxurious  vice*!  sow, 
Which  ever  lay  a  mighty  people  low. 
To  Rome  tho  vauquish'd  earth  her  tribute  paid. 
And  deadly  treasures  to  her  riew  displayed : 
Then  truth  and  simple  manners  left  the  plaoe, 
While  riot  rear'd  her  lewd  dishonest  face: 
Virtue  to  full  prosperity  gave  way, 
And  fled  from  rapine  and  the  lust  of  prey. 
On  OTery  side  proud  palaces  arise, 
And  lavish  gold  each  common  use  supplies : 
Their  father's  frugal  tnl«!<^s  "^tnTy?  n>>horr'd. 
While  foreign  dainties  smoke  upon  the  board  : 
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In  silken  robe«i  the  minion  men  appear, 

Which  maids  and  youtUfal  brides  should  blosh  to  wear. 

That  ag6»  bj  honeBt  poTerty  adotn'd, 

W  hieh  bronght  the  manly  Romans  forth,  is  soom'd : 

Wherever  anght  pernicious  does  n^nnnd,  1 
For  luxnry  all  lands  are  ransack'd  round,  V 
And  dear-bought  deaths  the  sinkiug  state  confound,  j 

Henoe  wrafh  and  rage  their  readj  minds  invade, 
And  want  could eT'rj  wickedness  persuade: 
Hence  impious  pow'r  was  first  esteemM  a  good, 
Soueht  for  by  arm?,  and  bought  with  streams  of  blood: 
Wilh  glory,  tyrants  did  their  country  awe, 
And  violence  prescribed  the  role  to  law. 
Hence  pliant  servile  voioes  Were  constrained, 
And  force  in  popular  assemblies  reign'd  : 
Consuls  and  tribunes,  with  of>po«5imf  micrht, 
Joiu'd  to  confound  and  oveiiurn  the  right : 
Hence  shamefnl  magistrates  were  made  for  gold, 
And  a  base  people  by  themselves  were  seld : 
Hence  slaughter  in  the  t»mi.-i1  field  returns, 
And  Home  her  yearly  competition  mourns  : 
Hence  debt  unthrifty,  careless  to  repay, 
And  nmry  stiU  watdiing  for  its  day; 
Hence  perjuries  in  ev'ry  wrangling  court: 
And  war,  the  needy  bankrupt's  last  resort* 

Row*. 


OSAaAOISR  OP  OATO. 

No  stings  of  private  halo  his  peace  molest, 
Hot  partial  favor  grew  upon  liis  breast : 
But  safe  from  prejudice  he  kept  his  mind, 
Pree,  and  at  leisure  to  lament  mankind. 
These  were  the  stricter  manners  of  the  man. 
And  this  the  stubborn  course  in  which  they  ran: 
The  golden  mean,  unchanging,  to  pursue: 
Constant  to  keep  the  purposed  end  in  view: 
Religiously  to  follow  nature's  laws, 
And  die,  with  jdeasure,  in  his  country's  caose. 
To  think  he  was  not  for  himself  designed. 
But  born  to  be  of  use  to  all  mankind. 
To  him  'twas  feasting,  hunger  to  repress : 
And  homespun  garments  were  his  costly  dress. 
No  marl)le  jiillars  rear'd  his  roof  on  hi  li, 
'Twas  warm,  and  kept  him  from  the  winter  sky: 
He  sought  no  end  of  marriage,  but  increase : 
Nor  wish*d  a  pleasure,  but  his  country's  peace : 
That  took  up  all  the  tend'rest  parts  of  life, 
His  conntrj  was  his  children  and  his  wife. 
From  justice'  righteous  rules  be  never  swerv'd, 
l>uL  rigidly  his  honesty  preserv'd  : 
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On  oBiTentl  good  liit  thoaglite  were  bent, 

Nor  knew  what  gain,  or  self-a&ction  meitni : 

And  wliile  liis  b*'iiffit>  tV:  '  public  slutro, 
Cato  was  always  last  in  Cato's  oaro. 

Rotee. 


PLINY  THE  ELDER. 
i>.  23—79. 

Caius  PLfvnrt  SBCtnTDus,  snmamed  the  Elder  (Major),  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  nephow,  who  WM  oommonlj  called  **  Pliny  the  Younger/* 
was  horn,  at  Verona,  or,  as  some  maintain,  at  Comnm,  A.  D.  23.  Of 
the  partionlar  events  of  his  life  we  know  bat  little.  He  oame  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and,  having  ample  means,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
best  teachers  the  city  afforded.  When  abont  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  resided  for  a  time  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  for  what  object,  or  in 
what  capacity,  we  are  not  Informed.  He  also  served  in  the  Roman 
army  in  Qemany,  and  held  a  command  in  the  oaralry  nnder  Lnelns 
Pomponins.  Afterwards  he  praotiaed  at  Rome  as  a  pleader  of  eaoses, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  mnch  diatloction  thereby. 
During  a  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  he  spent  his  time  in  retire- 
ment at  Comnm,  employed  in  the  education  of  his  nephew.  8nbee- 
qnently  he  held  the  olBoe  of  procnralor  in  Spain,  where  It  is  supposed 
he  remained  during  the  wars  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vltellius.  Returning 
to  Rome,  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Vespasian,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  nnder  Titus,  was  commander  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Hisenum. 
He  lost  his  life  by  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvins,  A.  D.  79,  by 
which  Heroulanenm  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed  ;  the  particulars  of 
which  are  given  by  his  nephew  In  a  letter  to  the  historian  Tacitus. 
Observing,  on  the  24th  of  August  of  that  year,  from  his  ship  at 
Hisenum  (a  few  miles  from  Vesuvins),  a  cloud  of  unusual  sise  and 
shape  rising  to  a  great  height  from  the  mount,  he  directed  a  light 
vessel  to  be  got  ready.  In  which  he  embarked,  sailed  across  the  bay, 
and  landed  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Determined  to  examine 
for  himself  the  unusual  phenomenon,  he  went  on  against  all  remon- 
strances, though  showers  of  ashes  had  already  begun  to  fall ;  and  In 
consequence  he  was  soon  suffocated,  and  perished.  His  body  was 
afterwards  found  without  any  marks  of  lire  upon  it,  and  even  hia 
clothes  were  not  disordered. 

The  only  work  of  Pliny,  of  any  consequence,  which  has  been  pre- 
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served  to  ns,  is  bis  Historia  NaturaHs,  Natural  History,  by  which  term 
the  ancients  understood  more  than  is  iucluJed  in  it  by  modem  writers. 
It  embraced  astronomy,  meteorology,  geography,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
botany,  kc. — in  short,  everything  that  dop-?  not  relate  to  the  results 
of  human  skill  or  the  products  of  ihr^  liumau  tncnlties.  The  work 
consists  of  thirty  seven  books.  The  lirst  is  a  sort  of  index  or  table 
giving  a  general  view  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work ;  the  second 
treats  of  subjects  belonii'inir  to  co^mofp-frphy  nnd  astronomy  ;  the  third 
to  the  sixth  inclusive  contain  a  description  of  the  earth.  it«  ronntries 
and  inhabitants,  forming  a  sort  of  univer«»al  gtorjraphy ;  the  jjeveuth  to 
the  eleventh  inclusive  relate  principally  to  animals  or  zoology;  tbo 
twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  treat  of  plants  or  holmnj ;  with  tlit-  twentieth 
begins  a  dt*.scriptiou  of  medicines,  which  is  continued  throiiL-h  tliiiu-eu 
book.s,  treating  first  of  the  nnttohle  kingdom  (from  tho  twentieth  to 
the  twenty-seventh),  then  of  the  animal  (from  the  twenty-eighth  to  the 
thirty-second),  while  the  remaining  Hve  books  (from  the  thirty-tliird  to 
the  thirty-f?eventh)  are  dcvote<l  to  th«  mineral  kingdom,  comj)!  iniiig 
notices  of  the  medicinal  propertit.-s  of  metals  and  Btones,  and  to  the 
fine  arfjs,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  with  notices  of  the  principal  ancient 
artists  and  their  |>roductious.  This  great  wuik  ui  i  Imy  is  certainly  a 
wonderful  nv  tiumont  of  studious  diligence  and  peri^evering  industry, 
but  it  shows  a  most  credulous  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a  want  of 
judgment  in  comparing  and  selecting  facts,  and  is  defioient  in  scien- 
tifio  v&Iue  axid  philosopbical  arrangement.' 


OF  THS  HABMONT  OV  THX  STABS.' 

Pythagoras,  employing  tbe  terms  that  are  ased  in  music, 
sometimes  names  the  distance  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon  a  tone ;  from  her  to  Mercniy  he  sapposes  to  be  half 


'  The  editions  f.f  Pliny's  Natiind  TTistnry  are  very  mnnpron^.  One  of  tbe 
best  is  that  publiished  by  Panckoucke,  Pari^.  Iti2v-lb3;{,  iu  tweniy  volumM, 
witb  »  frmnk  trantlation,  and  enrflhecl  hy  many  valiiabltt  boIm  by  Cvvier 
and  other  eminent  poientific  and  literary  men  of  France.  A  valuable  critical 
ethtion  of  the  text,  h  by  Silli;;,',  Tieipsic,  1  '  1  -36,  five  volume*  12mo.  Hol- 
luud'H  English  trun^lutiun,  tir^t  published  lu  London  in  1601,  has  been  uflea 
reprinted.  A  new  translation  by  John  Bottoek  and  H.  T.  JUIejbis  been 
printc'!  in  Bobn'^?  Cl.i^sicnl  T  ihrnry,  in  fix  volumes. 

*  This  was  what  tbe  auuieuts  understood  by  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
So  Dr^  deu,  in  bb  Song  for  St.  Gecilis's  Dftj 

7rom  Inirinony,  from  lioaresly  harUOay, 
ThUi  ooirerMl  f^ame  begaa: 
From  harmoBf  to  barmonj 

niron.'li  all  the  coini  '»>  i>f  {}><■  noteattrani' 
TUe  diapiMtou  cloftiag  fuU  lu  man. 
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this  space,  and  about  the  same  from  him  to  Venus.  From  lier 
to  the  Sun  is  a  tone  and  a  half;  from  the  Sun  to  Mars  is  a 
tone,  the  same  as  from  the  Kurth  to  the  Moon  ;  from  him  there 
is  half  a  tone  to  Jupiter,  from  Ju[Mier  to  Saturn  also  half  a 
tone,  and  thence  a  tone  and  a  half  to  the  zodiac.  Heiice  tlipre 
are  seveu  tones,  which  he  terms  the  diapason  harnioo)  ,  uieuning 
the  whole  compass  of  the  notes.  In  this,  Satnrn  is  said  to 
ill u VI"  in  the  Doric  time,  Jupiter  in  the  Phrygiau,  and  so  forth 
of  the  rehlj  but  this  is  a  re&uemeut  rather  amusiug  thaa 
usefoL 

&Af»*«  Likrmrg. 

KATVftB  OF  TBX  SABTH. 

Next  comeB  the  earth,  on  which  alone  of  all  parts  of  natore 
we  have  bestowed  the  name  that  implies  maternal  Teneration. 
It  is  appropriated  to  man  as  the  heavens  arc  to  God.  She 

receives  us  at  our  birth,  nourishes  us  when  born,  and  ever 
afterwards  supports  ns.  Lastly,  embracing  us  in  her  bosom 
when  we  nre  rejected  by  the  rf  ?t  of  Tmtnre,  she  then  covers  us 
with  especial  tenderness ;  rendered  sacred  to  n?.  inasmuch  as 
she  renders  us  sacred,  beariTig  our  monnments  and  titles,  con- 
tinuing our  names,  and  extending  onr  memory,  in  opposiiion 
to  the  shortness  of  life.  In  our  anger  we  imprecate  her  on 
those  who  are  now  nu  more,  as  if  wc  were  ignorant  that  she  is 
tliu  only  being  who  cau  never  be  angry  with  man.  The  wat«r 
passes  into  showers,  is  concreted  into  hail,  swells  into  rivers,  is 
precipitated  in  torrents ;  the  air  is  condensed  into  clouds,  rages 
in  squalls ;  but  the  earth,  kind,  mild,  and  indulgent  as  she  is, 
and  always  ministering  to  the  wants  of  mortals,  bow  manj 
things  do  we  compel  her  to  prodace  spontaneously !  What 
odors  and  flowers,  nutritive  Juices,  forms  and  colorsi  With 
what  good  faith  does  she  render  back  all  that  has  been  Intmsted 
to  her  I  She  pours  forth  a  profusion  of  medicinal  plants,  and 
is  always  producing  something  for  the  use  of  man.  But  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  everything  which  the  earth  has  pro* 
dnced,  as  a  remedy  for  onr  evils,  we  have  converted  into  the 
poison  of  our  lives.  For  do  we  not  use  iron,  which  we  cannot 
do  without,  for  this  purpose?  But  although  this  cause  of  mis- 
chief ha?  bpcn  prodnccd,  we  ought  not  to  cora])lain  ;  wc  ought 
not  to  be  uriL^^ratt  fnl  to  this  one  pnrt  oi  nature.  How  many 
luxuries  arid  how  many  insults  does  she  not  bear  for  us  \  She 
is  cast  into  the  sea,  and,  in  order  that  we  may  introduce  seas 
into  her  bosom,  bhe  is  washed  away  by  the  waves.  She  \&  con- 
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tinoallj  tortured  for  her  Iron,  her  timher,  stone,  fire,  com,  and 
is  eren  much  more  subservient  to  our  Inznries  than  to  our  mere 
support.  What  indeed  she  endures  on  her  eorface  might  be 
tolerated,  but  we  pt^netrate  also  into  her  bowels,  digging  out 
the  Teins  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ores  of  copper  and  lead ; 
we  also  search  for  gems  and  certain  small  pebbles,  drivinj^  our 
trenches  to  a  pjTcat  depth.  We  tenr  o!it  !icf  entrails  in  order 
to  extract  the  ^eins  with  which  we  may  load  our  f!nf:^ers.  How 
ninny  hands  nrp  worn  down  that  ojio  little  joint  may  he  orna- 
mented !  And  if  the  infernal  regions  really  existed,  certainly 
tbe^e  burrows  of  aTarice  and  laxury  would  have  penetrated 
into  them. 


NATUBS  OF  MAN. 

Our  first  attention  is  jastly  due  to  man,  for  whose  sake  all 
other  tliinprs  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  nature;  though, 
on  tlic  ntlier  hand,  with  so  ^jreat  and  so  severe  penalties  for  the 
(Mij.  'Vim  nt  of  her  bounteous  gifts,  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
deifrminc,  whether  she  has  proved  to  him  u  kind  parent,  or  a 
uiereile«^  stepmother.  In  the  first  place,  she  obliges  Idiu  alone, 
of  all  mated  beings,  to  clothe  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the 
others;  while,  to  all  the  rest,  she  has  given  various  kinds  of 
coverings,  such  as  shells,  erusts,  spines,  hides,  furs,  bristles, 
hair,  dowu,  feathers,  scales,  and  fleeces.  The  very  trunks  of 
the  trees,  even,  she  has  protected  against  the  eflTects  of  heat  and 
cold  bj  a  barkp  which  is,  in  some  cases,  twofold.  Man  alone, 
at  the  veiy  moment  of  his  birth  cast  naked  npon  the  naked 
earth/  does  she  abandon  to  cries,  to  lamentations,  and,  m  thing 
that  is  the  case  with  no  other  animal  whatever,  to  tears ;  this, 
too,  from  the  very  moment  that  he  enters  upon  existence.  Bot 
as  for  langhter,  why,  by  Hercules ! — ^to  laugh,  if  but  for  an 
instant  only,  has  never  been  granted  to  man  before  the  fortieth 
day  from  his  birth,  and  then  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  miraele  of 
precocity.  Introduced  thus  to  the  light,  man  has  fetters  and 
swathittgs  instantly  put  upon  all  his  limbs,'  a  thing  that  falls 


*  It  8«ems  to  have  been  the  oostom  among  the  anoienta  to  place  the  new- 
born ohUd  upon  the  groiind  imiMdiiitely  «ft«r  Itt  birik. 

'  We  may  hMMM  oouclude,  thai  the  prnriit'o  of  swathing  yonnjE;  infanta  in 
tight  bandages  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  tlio  time  of  Pliny,  it  still  does  in 
FraAoe,  and  many  parts  of  the  coutio^ut  j  oltbuugh  it  Hm,  for  # ome  years, 
bean  generally  ditoontinned  In  Bagland  nnd  in  onr  ooantej.  Baffon  wnnnly 
eond«ninad  thii  It^nrioof  lyt Um,  eighty  yenra  ago,  bat  wikhont  effeot. 
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to  the  lot  of  none  of  tlie  brutes  even  that  are  born  araonL'-  n>. 
Born  to  such  siugular  good  fortune,  tliere  lies  the  nTiimnl,  wliieii 
is  destined  to  comman(l  all  the  others,  lies,  fast  buund  hm\d  and 
foot,  aud  weeping  aloud  I  such  being  the  penalty  which  he  has 
to  pay  on  begiuniug  life,  and  that  for  the  sole  fault  of  having 
been  born.  Alas  I  for  the  folly  of  those  who  can  think  after 
8Qch  a  beginning  as  this,  that  they  haTe  been  bom  for  the  dis- 
play of  vanity! 

The  earliest  presage*  of  future  strength,  the  earliest  boontjr 
of  time,  confers  upon  him  naught  but  the  resembUnee  to  a 
quadruped.^  How  soon  does  man  gain  the  power  of  walking? 
How  soon  does  he  gain  the  faculty  of  speech?  How  soon  is 
his  month  fitted  for  mastication  ?  How  long  are  the  pulsations 
of  the  crown  of  liis  head  to  proclaim  him  the  weakest  of  all 
animated  beings  ?  And  then,  the  diseases  to  which  he  is  sub- 
ject, the  nnmerons  remedies  which  he  is  obliged  to  devise 
against  his  maladies,  and  those  thwarted  every  now  and  then 
by  new  fornix  and  features  of  disease.''  While  other  animals 
have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  their  natural  ]iow(m<  ;  some 
of  their  swiftness  of  pace.  soi?ie  of  their  rapidity  of  liiL^lit.  and 
some  again  of  their  power  of  swimming  ;  man  is  the  only  one 
that  knows  notliinGr,  that  can  learn  nothing  without  being 
tanght ;  he  can  neither  speak,  nor  walk,  nor  eat,^  and,  in  short, 
he  can  do  nothing,  at  the  }trompting  of  nature  only,  bnt  weep. 

To  man  alone,  of  all  animated  beiiigs,  has  it  been  given,  to 
grieve,  to  him  alone  to  be  guilty  of  luxary  and  excess;  and 
that  in  modes  innumerable,  and  in  every  part  of  his  body* 
Man  is  the  only  being  that  is  a  prey  to  ambition,  to  aTarice^  to 
an  immoderate  desire  of  life,  to  superstition— he  is  the  only 
one  that  troubles  himself  about  his  burial,  and  even  what  is  to 
become  of  him  after  death.   By  none  is  life  held  on  a  tenure 


'  Th:.-  rcTninfls  Qs  of  the  terms  of  the  rultllo  proposed  to  (Edipu?  Itv  the 
6phiux  :  "  What  being  ia  that,  which,  with  four  feet,  has  two  feet  and  Uiree 
feet,  and  onlj  one  voice ;  but  ite  feet  vary,  and  where  it  has  most  it  is  weak« 
est?"  to  vrhich  he  answered,  That  it  is  man,  who  is  a  quadruped  (going  on 
feet  and  handi^)  \n  rhildhood,  two-footed  in  mMnhood,  and  morisg  wiih  tbe 
aid  of  a  staff  in  old  age. 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  new  formi  and  ftatnres  of  disease  are  eonUna- 
nlly  innkinpj  their  appearance  amon;^  mankind,  and  even  the  ?an)e  [K?oples, 
and  have  been  from  the  earliest  period ;  it  was  so  at  Kome,  in  the  days  of 
the  republic  and  of  the  emperors.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  new  forms 
of  disease  depend  ^rreatly  upon  changes  in  the  temperatore  and  diet.  Xho 
plagues  of  134.S,  inf'O,  and  the  Apintic  cholera  of  the  present  day,  are  not 
improbably  various  features  of  what  may  be  radically  the  same  diseaee. 

*  Pliny  forgets,  howeTor,  thni  inliMiti  do  not  roqniro  to  bo  tnnglit  how  to 
•ook. 
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more  frail ;  none  are  more  influenced  by  unbridled  desires  for 
all  things;  none  are  sensible  of  fears  more  bewildering;  none 
are  actuated  by  rage  more  frantic  and  violent.  Other  animals, 
in  fine,  live  at  peace  with  those  of  their  own  kind ;  we  only 
see  them  unite  to  make  a  stand  against  those  of  a  different 
species.  The  fierceness  of  tbe  Hod  is  not  expended  in  fighting 
with  its  own  kind ;  the  sting  of  the  serpent  is  not  aimed  at  the 
serpent ;  and  the  monsters  of  the  sea  e?en»  and  the  fishes,  vent 
their  rage  onlj  on  those  of  a  different  species.  But  with  roan 
—by  HereniesI  most  of  misfortnnes  are  occasioned  by 
man.^ 


CHARACXXR  OF  JUXJU8  OfiSAB. 

The  most  remarkable  instance,  T  thfnV,  of  vi^ror  of  mind  in 
any  man  ever  born,  was  tliat  uf  Ciusar,  Uie  dictator.  I  urn  not 
at  present  alluding  to  his  valor  and  courage,  nor  yet  his  exalted 
genius,  which  was  capable  of  embracing  everything  under  the 
foce  of  heaven;  bat  I  am  spealiing  of  that  innate  Tigor  of  mind, 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  that  promptness  which 
seemed  to  act  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  We  find  it  stated  that 
he  was  able  to  write  or  read,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dictate 
and  listen.  He  could  dictate  to  his  secretaries  four  letters  at 
once,  and  those  on  the  most  important  business ;  and,  indeed, 
if  he  was  busy  about  nothing  else,  as  many  as  seven.  He 
fought  as  many  as  fifty  pitched  battles,  being  the  only  com- 
mander  who  exceeded  M.  Marcellus,  in  this  respect,  he  having 
fon,!]:ht  only  thirty-nine.  In  addition,  too,  to  the  victories 
frnini'd  l)y  him  in  the  civil  wars,  one  millif^n  one  Inindred  and 
ninety-two  thousand  men  were  sin  in  by  lilm  in  his  battles.  For 
niy  own  part,  however,  I  am  not  going  to  set  it  down  as  a 
subject  for  hiprh  renown,  what  was  really  an  outrage  committed 
upon  mankind,  even  though  he  may  have  been  acting  under 
the  stronfr  influence  of  necessity;  and,  indeed,  he  himself  con- 
fesses as  luuch,  in  his  omission  to  state  the  number  of  persons 
who  perished  by  the  sword  in  the  civil  wars. 

But  we  must  with  equal  justice  give  Ciesar  the  peculiar  credit 
of  a  remarkable  degree  of  clemeucy,  a  quality,  in  the  exercise 
of  which,  even  to  repentance,  he  excelled  all  other  individuals 


'  It  was  this  ftwllng  that  prompted  tlui  oommon  .aay  ing  among  the  ancirnta, 
"  ir  rnx  hoiiiini  inpns" — "Mm  Io  bmii  i*  awolf  j"'  «ad  mott  lni«  ii  is,  M 

Jiui  ii£  Uaa  said,  that 

"Man*!  Inbumaaity  to  man  make*  couDtlcss  tUoosands  luuuru." 
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whatsoever.  The  same  persrm  has  left  us  one  iiistrm^e  of  macr- 
nanimity,  to  which  there  is  iioihinp:  that  can  be  at  all  compared. 
"While  one,  who  was  an  admirer  of  luxury,  nii^ht  perhaps  on 
this  occasion  have  enumerated  the  spectacles  wliieh  heexhii)iied, 
the  treasures  which  he  lavished  away,  and  thu  manrnificence  of 
bis  public  works,  I  raaintain  that  it  was  the  j^rcat  prool,  and  :in 
incomparable  one,  of  an  elevated  mind,  fur  him  to  have  buiiii 
with  the  most  scrupulous  carefulness  the  papers  of  Pompeius, 
which  were  taken  in  bis  desk  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and 
those  of  Sdpio,  taken  at  Thapsns,  without  so  mnch  as  reading 
them. 

M£N  RSMA&KABL8  F0&  WISDOM. 

Dionysius  the  tyrnnt,  who  otherwise  mnnifestcd  a  nntnrnl 
propensity  for  cruelly  and  pride,  sent  a  ves-el  crowned  with 
garlands  to  meet  Plato,  that  hia-h-priest  of  wisdom  ;  and  on 
his  disembarkation,  received  hiin  on  the  shore,  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  luur  white  horses.  Tsocrates  was  able  to  sell  a 
single  oration  of  his  for  twenty  talents.  ^Kschines,  the  great 
Athenian  orator,  after  he  had  read  to  the  Rhodians  the  speech 
which  he  had  made  on  the  accusation  of  Demosthenes,  read  the 
defence  made  hj  Demostheneflii  through  which  he  bad  been 
driren  Into  exile  among  them.  When  they  expressed  tbdr 
admiration  of  it,  "How  mnch  more,"  said  he,  "would  jon  have 
admired  it,  if  yon  had  heard  him  deliver  it  himself;"  a  strikiog 
testimony,  indeed,  given  in  adversity,  to  the  merit  of  an  enemy  I 
The  Athenians  sent  their  general,  Thucydides,  into  banishment, 
but  recalled  him  as  their  historian,  admiring  his  eloquence, 
though  they  had  punished  his  want  of  valor.^  A  strong  test!- 


'  Tli5«  i.t  ralhcrn  ?tronpf  exprp«!?ion,  nr\i\  it  i.^  tlotibtful  if  the  groat  historinn 
ai  all  ilcservt'u  it.  The  I'uctd  ot"  the  caao  seem  to  have  been  as  follows.  Thu- 
cY'li  U's  WM  employed  in  *  military  cnpncity,  and  was  in  commarid  of  an 
Athenian  wiondrnn  of  Qeven  8hip«  at  Thn.eos,  B.  C.  424,  when  Kr  \sh<> 
commanded  in  Amphipolls,  9<^nt  lor  his  assistance  against  Brasidai!,  who  was 
before  thftt  town  with  an  aruiy.  Fearing  tho  airiTal  of  a  auperior  fbroe, 
Braeidas  offered  favorable  terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  readily  accepted, 
as  th<«r«  were  but  few  Athenians  in  the  place.  Thucydides  arrived  nt  Finn, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  the  orening  of  the  same  day  on  which  Aiiu>hi- 
polie  surrendered  :  and  though  too  late  to  aare  Amphipolla,  preTented  VAon 
from  falling  info  flic  hiunU  nf  flu-  I'luuiy.  Tf  \v;i>t  In  oori=i'inonco  of  this 
failure^.that  be  became  voluntarily  an  exile,  porhapfi  to  avoid  the  8tUl  severer 
punisfameDt  of  death,  which  appearii  to  have  been  the  penalty  of  saoh  a  &Utire 
ae  that  which  hL>  hml,  though  unavoidably.  committe«].  It  is  most  probable 
tbnt  he  returned  to  Athens  about  B.  C.  403,  the  period  of  its  liberation  bj 
Thrasybulus. 
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*  mony,  too,  was  f^Wen  to  the  merit  of  Menander,  the  famous 
comic  poet,  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Macedonia,  in  sending 
to  him  a  fleet  and  an  embassy;  though,  what  was  still  more 
honorable  to  him,  he  preferred  enjoying  the  conrerae  of  his 
literary  jiiirsuits  to  the  favor  of  kings. 

Tlie  nobles  too  of  Koine  liavc  criven  their  testiinotiies  iu  favor 
of  foreigners,  even.  Cn.  Pornpeins,  after  having  finished  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  when  lie  went  to  call  at  the  house  of 
Posidonius,  the  famous  teacher  of  philosophy,  forbade  the 
lietor  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  w  as  the  nsual  custom  ;  aiui  he, 
to  whom  both  the  ea.stern  and  the  western  world  had  yielded 
■submission,  ordered  the  fasces  to  be  lowered  before  the  door 
of  a  learned  man. 

The  elder  Afrieanos  ordered  that  the  statue  of  Bnnins  sbonld 
be  placed  in  his  tomb,  and  that  the  lIlnBtrioos  snroamOi  which 
he  had  acquired,  I  may  say,  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  on  the 
conquest  of  the  third  part  of  the  world,  should  be  read  over 
his  ashes,  along  with  the  name  of  the  poet.  The  emperor 
Augostus,  now  deified,  forbade  the  works  of  Virgil  to  be  burnt, 
in  opposition  to  the  modest  directions  to  that  effect,  which  the 
poet  had  left  in  his  will:  a  prohibition  which  was  a  greater 
compliment  paid  to  his  merits  than  if  he  himself  had  recom- 
mended  his  works. 

But  what  atonement  conld  I  offer  to  llu  c.  Marrn?  Ttillins, 
were  I  to  be  silent  res^iceting  thy  name  or  uJi  what  ground 
am  I  to  pronounee  thee  as  especially  pre-ciniiK nt  ?  On  what, 
indeed,  that  can  l)r  more  convincing  than  the  most  abuntlaiil 
testimony  that  was  offered  in  thy  favor  by  the  whole  Konian 
people;  contenting  myself  with  the  selection  only  of  such  of 
the  great  actions  of  the  whole  of  your  lil'c,  as  were  performed 
during  your  consulship.  You  speak,  and  the  tribes  surrender 
the  Agrarian  law,  or,  in  other  words,  their  Tery  subsistence ; 
you  advise  them  to  do  so,  and  they  pardon  Rosclns,*  the  author 
of  the  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  theatres,  and,  without  any 
feelings  of  resentment^  allow  a  mark  to  be  put  upon  themselves 
by  allotting  them  an  inferior  seat ;  yon  entreat,  and  the  sons 
of  proscribed  men  blush  at  haring  canvassed  for  public  honors: 
before  yoar  genius  Catiline  took  to  flight,  and  it  was  you  who 
proscribed  M.  Antonius.  Hail  then  to  thee,  who  wast  the  first 


'  The  indiridual  referred  to  is  L.  Roseius  Otho;  hy  his  law  the  T^oni«>n 
J^ittet,  who,  before  tbU  time,  uX  minffUd  with  the  people  genemny,  had 
fepproprlftto  8Mti  allottod  lo  tb«B.  Cnoaro  designatot  Uii«  oratioa,  **TH 
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of  ftl!  to  receive  the  title  of  latlier  of  thy  conntry ;  wlm  wnst  the 
first  of  all,  while  wearing  the  toga,  to  merit  a  Inmiiph,  aud 
who  didst  obtain  ilic  liuirel  for  oratory.  Gr^at  father,  thon,  of 
eioquf iifO  and  of  Latin  literature  !  as  the  dietator  Ca-sar,  once 
thy  enemy,  wrote  in  testimony  of  thee,  thou  didst  require  a 
laurel  superior  to  every  triumph  !  How  far  greater  aod  more 
glorioas  to  haye  enlarged  so  immeasarably  the  bonndttrieB  of 
the  Roman  genius,  than  (hose  of  its  sway! 

DBUKKKNNXBa 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  daly  to  consider  the  matter, 
he  will  find  that  upon  no  one  subject  is  the  industry  of  man  - 
kept  more  constantly  on  the  alert  tlian  upon  the  making  of 
wiTie;  as  if  nature  had  not  given  us  water  as  a  beverage,  the 
one,  in  fact,  of  which  all  other  animals  make  use.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  pro  so  far  us  to  make  our  very  beasts  of  burden 
drink  wine:  so  vast  arc  our  efforts,  so  vast  our  labors,  and  so 
bountlless  the  cost  whieh  we  thus  lavisii  upuii  a  liquid  which 
deprives  man  of  liis  reason  and  drives  him  to  frenzy  and  to  the 
commission  of  a  thousand  crimes!  So  great,  however,  ai\  its 
attractions,  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  nothing  else  in  life  worth  living  for.  Nay,  what  is 
even  more  than  ibis,  that  we  maj  be  enabled  to  swallow  all  the 
more,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  dimiQishlug  its  strength  bj 
pressing  it  through  filters  of  cloth,  and  have  devised  nameroos 
inventions  whereby  to  create  an  artificial  thirst   *  ♦  ♦ 

Then  it  is  that  all  the  secrets  of  the  mind  are  revealed ;  one 
man  is  heard  to  disclose  tlie  provisions  of  his  will,  another  lets 
fall  some  expression  of  fatal  import,  and  so  fails  to  keep  to 
himself  words  which  will  be  sure  to  come  home  to  him  with  a 
cut  throat.  And  how  many  a  man  has  met  his  death  in  thi?^ 
fashion !  Indeed,  it  has  become  quite  a  common  proverb,  that 
*'in  wine  there  is  truth." 

From  wine,  too,  comes  tliat  pallid  hue,  those  droopinjr  eye- 
lids, those  sore  eyes,  those  tremulous  hand^,  unable  to  hold 
with  steadiness  the  overflowiiiL'  vessel,  condign  punishment  in 
the  shape  of  sleep  agitated  by  furies  during  the  restless  niirln, 
;iiid,  the  8n])remc  reward  of  inebriety,  those  dreams  of  mon- 
^uous  lustfuliiess  and  of  forbidden  delight*?.  Then  on  the  next 
day  there  is  the  breath  reeking  of  the  wine-cask,  an<l  a  iienrly 
total  obliviousness  of  everything,  from  the  annihilation  of  the 
powers  of  the  memory.  And  this,  too,  is  what  they  call  "seiz- 
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iiig  the  momcnis  of  life  !"  wlicroas,  in  reality,  while  other  men 
lose  tlto  day  thut  hus  gone  before,  the  drinker  tiaa  already  lost 
the  uuc  that  is  to  come.    *    *    *  ♦ 

In  fact,  such  is  the  infallible  characteristic  of  drunkenness, 
the  more  a  person  is  iu  the  habit  of  drinivinsr,  the  more  eager  he  . 
is  for  drink ;  and  the  remark  of  the  Scythian  ambassador  is  as 
true  as  it  i.s  well  known — the  more  the  rarthians  drank,  the 
thirstier  they  were  lui  il. 


PLINY  THB  YOUNGER. 
A.  IK  61 — ^110. 

C.  pMKiua  C^RCiLirs  SRcoNnrs,  the  nephew  of  the  historian  Pliny, 

wns  T»orn  at  rornum,  A.  D.  01,  Tlis  father,  C.  ('n>.Mliu^,  dif^d  vrhon  he 
was  yonnLT.  nn<i  liis  «Mlucatiou  was  iiitrtistod  to  liis  nnolc,  and  hnjiro 
he  took  tb<>  n-mio  of  Plinins.  From  liis  mry  youth  l»o  was  dovotod  to 
Hteratnro,  in  whioli  he  niado  such  iapi<l  procros.H  that  ho  rauie  to  1x3 
considfTod  one  of  tho  mo^t  h*aino(l  Tn«»n  of  his  ag«».  Ih'  was  also  an 
orator,  and  when  l)nt  ninoteoti  lio  bocran  to  s]>t'ak  in  tho  fonini.  He 
Wfut  through  tlio  whoh»  succession  of  public  offices,  fro?n  that  of 
qn^ator  to  tlie  highest  di^niti<'S  of  consul  and  autrur,  au'l  was  so 
eate<*mpd  1\v  th<'  Em]>pror  Trajan  a.=»  to  he  seh.'cted  hy  him  for  the 
government  of  i^itln-nia,  h»M'aiise  there  were  many  abuses  iu  that  jiro- 
vinco  which  re<iuirHd  a  man  of  inteL'vity  and  ability  to  remove.  It 
was  while  }ier«»  tliat  lit*  receiv(»<l  from  the  emperor  that  ceh'hrat«'d 
letter  which  Lrave  him  instructions  liow  to  proce<»d  witli  lh<*  Chrislians  ; 
and  hi«  reply  is  hii,dily  valuahle,  as  showim^  not  only  the  progress 
which  Christianity  had  then  made,  l>ut  also  the  purity  of  the  live«  of 
its  professors,  against  whom  no  wrong  conduct  of  any  kind  could  be 
alleged. 

The  date  of  Pliny's  death  is  uncertain.  As  a  man,  he  appears  to 
lifivo  pojisessiod  groat  excellence  of  charaet»'r — to  have  been  gentle, 
refined,  and  benevolent.  Ho  was  rich,  but  se«!ms  to  have  known  liow 
money  should  be  used — in  doing  good,  lie  (  ontribnted  a  third  part  of 
the  sum  requisite  to  found  a  sehool  in  his  native  plac<^,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth;  ho  also  fouutled  a  public  library  there,  and  esta- 
blished a  fund  for  the  beuHllt  of  poorer  scholars.  Thus  he  showed  that, 
in  addition  to  a  mind  wiot  li  was  ca]^tivated  by  tlie  hjve  of  letters,  and 
snccessfuily  eugage<l  in  the  cultivation  of  them,  he  possessed  a  heart 
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in  whitli  all  tbe  charities  resided.  He  was  amiable  to  liis  acquuait- 
ance,  and  benevolent  to  all.  Had  a  longer  life  thau  that  of  littlo 
more  than  lialf  a  contur/  boen  granted  to  h'un,  it  is  probable  that 
posterity  would  have  received  more  testimonies  of  his  geniu5«  and  his 
virtues.  His  pariogyric  on  Trajan  is  the  language  equally  of  praise 
and  of  truth,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  work  which  may  «erve  as  uu 
object  of  comparison  with  the  style  of  the  preceding  age.  It  was  not 
I>nblished  for  many  years  after  he  had  returned  thanks  to  the  emperor 
for  appointing  him  consul.  I'raiso  to  benefactors,  when  extended  to 
topics  of  ceneral  chai  u  tcr,  is  oftcu  extra  v;u,int,  and  sometimes  unjust ; 
yet  iu  this  instance,  it  had  the  rare  advantage  of  being  grounded  on 
incontestable  facts.  History  accords  with  his  eulogium,  and,  when 
with  the  portrait  of  a  virtu  jus  prince  he  contrasts  that  of  the  tyr  iuta 
who  had  preceded  liim,  the  contrast  renders  it  more  striking  and 
valuable.  Pliny  says,  his  tii>,t  object  is  to  render  to  a  great  prince 
the  homage  that  is  due  to  his  virtues;  then  to  pre.'^ent  to  his  succes- 
sors not  rules  of  conduct,  but  a  model  wliich  may  tea(.:li  Ihein  to 
deserve  an  equal  5»hare  of  glory  by  the  same  means  :  that  to  dictate  to 
sovereigns  what  they  ought  to  be,  is  painful  aud  presumi)tuous  ;  to 
praise  him  who  acts  well,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eulogium  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  others,  and  be  a  light  to  conduct  them  on  their 
way,  is  an  enterprise  not  less  useful  and  much  more  modest. 

After  having  stigmatized  the  baseness  and  unworthiness  of  tliose 
emperors  who  only  checked  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  by  pecu- 
niary donations,  and  purchased  captives  to  be  tbe  ornaments  of  an 
illusory  triumph,  he  exhibits  a  very  dilTereut  conduct  in  his  iUos* 
trioQS  hero. 

Plinj  haa  alao  l«fl  a  ooUeotion  of  ^  Letfen/*  In  ten  books,  which  are 
▼alnable  not  only  for  ih»  insight  they  give  into  his  own  character,  but 
for  the  iaformetion  they  ooiiTey  of  the  manners  and  modes  of  thonght 
of  his  illnfltrioDB  eontemporerleB,  as  well  a«  of  the  politics  of  the  day. 
Bnt  in  these  Letters"  we  aeatoh  In  vain  for  that  familiar  ease  aad 
that  disolosnre  of  the  heart,  whioh  are  the  proper  cbaraoteristics  of 
epistolaiy  correspondenoe.  It  Is  maeh  to  he  regretted  that  we  hare 
only  BQoh  letters  as  were  written  for  |M>sterity ;  for  however  Tariecl 
and  agreeable  their  manner,  and  in  however  amiahle  a  light  they 
exhibit  the  anther,  they  oannot  he  relied  upon  as  a  faithftal  image  of 
his  mind.  Ten  hooks  of  them  were  selected  by  him,  and  prepared  finr 
the  pnhlio.  The  names  of  the  peisons  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
are  those  of  his  oontemporaries  moat  celebrated  for  their  talents  and 
their  Tirtnes ;  and  the  sentiments  he  ejtpresses  are  worthy  of  snoh 
oonneotioiis.   He  intersala  vs  equally  for  the  friends  whose  loss  he 
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recretjj — the  victims  of  Domitian— nnd  for  ihosie  whopartiolpated  with 
him  in  the  blessings  of  his  patron's  reign  J 

RETIREMENT  AND  STUDY  COMMENDED. 
[fiOOK  I.,  LETSSU  ni. — TO  CAHINICS  BUKUS*] 

Row  Comnm,"  tliat  favorite  scene  of  yours  and  mine? 

What  Ijecutues  ul  the  pleasant  vill:i,  the  vernal  ])orlico,  llic 
shady  plane-tree  walk,  the  crystal  canal  so  agreeably  winding 
along  its  flowery  banks,  together  with  the  charming  lake' below, 
that  serves  at  once  the  purposes  of  use  and  beauty?  What 
have  yoQ  to  tell  me  of  the  firm  yet  soft  gestcuio,*  the  sanny 
bath,  the  public  saloon,  the  prirate  dining-room,  and  all  the 
elegant  apartments  for  repose  both  at  noon  and  night  ?  Do 
these  enjoy  my  friend,  and  divide  his  time  with  pleasing  Tieis* 
sitnde?  Or  do  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  nsnal,  call  yon  fre- 
quently ont  from  this  agreeable  retreat?  If  the  scene  of  yonr 
enjoyments  lies  wholly  there,  you  are  happy :  if  not,  you  are 
under  the  common  error  of  mankind.  But  leave,  my  friend 
(for  certainly  it  is  high  time),  the  sordid  pursuits  of  life  to 
others,  and  devote  yourself,  in  this  calm  and  undisturbed  recess, 
entirely  to  pleasures  of  the  studious  kind,  l.ci  these  employ 
your  idle  well  serious  hours;  lot  them  be  at  once  your 
business  nml  your  amusement,  the  subjects  of  your  Wftkinc  and 
even  sleepine^  thon<^lits  :  produce  something  that  shall  be  really 
and  forever  your  own.  AH  your  other  possessions  will  pass  on 
from  one  master  to  another ;  this  alone,  when  once  it  is  yours, 
will  forever  be  so.  As  I  well  know  the  temper  and  genius  of 
him  to  whom  I  am  addressinjr  myself,  1  must  exhort  you  to 
think  as  well  of  your  abilities  as  they  deserve :  do  justice  to 
those  excellent  talents  you  possess,  and  the  world,  believe  me, 
will  certainly  do  so  too.  Farewell. 

ISiimotk, 


'  K.Htions:  G.  E.  Gierig,  Leippic,  two  volume?  ^*vo. ;  G.  H.  Schaefor, 
Leipsic,  1805,  two  Tolumes  8vo. ;  Lemaire,  l^nri.s,  1823.  There  arc  two  Knglbb 
T«rnon8  of  the  Epistles,  one  by  Lord  Orrery,  and  the  other  by  WUliara  HeU 
moth  ;  from  the  latter  of  which  I  hare  made  my  selection?. 

*  The  city  where  Pliny  wn?  hnrn  :  it  still  subsists,  and  is  now  calif"!  Como, 
situated  upon  the  luke  Luriuji.  or  Lago  di  Como,  in  the  duchy  of  Miluu. 

'  The  lake  Larius,  upon  the  bank?  of  which  this  villa  was  (>itnated. 

*  A  jiit  f-o  of  •rrnnml  ^ot  !i|>firt  for  the  pnrpofre  nf  (!x.t(M.«o.  t-Ulier  on  horse- 
back, or  in  their  vehicles ;  it  was  gendrally  contiguous  to  their  gardens,  and 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  »  oiront. 
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UBT  RXADINO  AND  nUNTTNO  00  TOQSTHBB* 

[UOUK  I.,  Lfcilliii  VI. — TO  CuKNBLICS  TACITUS.] 

Certainly  yon  will  laugh  (and  langh  yon  may)  when  I  tell 
yon  that  yonr  old  acqnaiDlancc  is  torncd  sportsman,  and  lias 
taken  tlirec  noble  boars.  What  (mcihinks  I  bear  you  say  with 
astonishment) !  Pliny  I — even  he.  However,  I  indulged  at  the 
same  time  my  beloved  iQacti?ity,  and  whilst  I  sat  at  my  nets, 
you  would  have  found  me,  not  with  ray  spear,  but  my  pen  by 
my  ?i(ic.  I  mused  and  wrote,  hQm<^  resolved  if  I  returned  with 
inj  hands  einjity,  at  least  to  come  home  with  my  })apers  full. 
Ik'lieve  me,  this  manner  of  studyin^:^  is  not  to  luj  desjiised  :  you 
cannot  conceive  how  greatly  exercise  contril)nti  s  to  enliven  the 
imagination.  Thi-re  is,  besides,  something  in  lli  '  s  oiemnity  of 
the  venerable  woods  with  which  one  is  surrountlcd,  together 
with  that  awful  silence*  wliich  is  observed  on  these  oceasious, 
that  strongly  inclines  the  mind  to  meditation.  For  the  future 
therefore  let  mc  advise  you,  whenever  you  hunt,  to  t;ikc  along 
with  you  your  pen  and  paper,  as  well  as  your  basket  aud  bot- 
tie :  for  be  assnred  yon  will  find  Minerva  as  fond  of  traversing 
the  hills  as  Diana,  Farewell 

MUmotM, 

FLEA8UBB8  OF  RUKAL  USE, 
[book  I.,  LBTTBB  IZ. — TO  UmUTim  FUHPAirVS.] 

When  one  considi  i\s  how  the  time  jiassp^  at  Kome,  one  can- 
not but  be  surprised,  that  take  any  single  day,  and  it  cither 
is,  or  at  least  seems  to  be  spent  reasonably  enough ;  and  yet 
upon  casting  up  the  whole  sum  the  amount  will  appear  quite 
otherwise.  Ask  any  one  how  he  has  been  employed  to  day? 
he  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  "I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of 
taking  np  the  manly  robe  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wed- 
ding ;  that  desired  me  to  attend  the  bearing  of  his  cause;  one 


'  By  tlio  eircuinslnnce  of  silence  here  mentioned,  a?  well  as  by  the  whole 
air  of  this  letter,  it  b  ]>Iiiin  tUo  hunting  here  recumuiended  waa  of  a  Tcry 
different  kind  from  what  id  practiced  aroonget  us.  Ji  ifi  probable  the  wild 
boar^i  were  allured  into  thcijr  neto  by  some  kind  of  prey,  with  which  tb«J 
were  bait«d,  whilo  the  fportemM  wfttobed  ftta  dbUaoe  in  •Utno*  and  eon- 
oealineot. 

*  The  Boman  yonthi  at  ihe  age  of  Beventeen  changed  their  habit,  and  took 

up  the  toi^a  vin'lis.  or  manly  K'own,  upon  which  ocension  they  were  conducted 
by  the  frieri'U^  nf  the  family  wiili  ;rreitt  ecreinon/ either  into  the  fonum  or 
capitol,  and  thwre  iuveiit«d  with  ihia  utsw  robe. 
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begged  me  to  be  witnes's  to  his  will ;  anotlicr  called  mc  to  a 
co!i8nltation."  These  are  office,^  wliich  secin,  while  one  is  en- 
gaged iu  them,  extremely  necessary;  and  yet,  when  in  the  qnict 
of  some  retirement,  we  look  back  n|mn  the  many  hours  tluis 
employed,  we  cannot  but  condeuju  iliem  as  solemn  imperti- 
nences. At  such  a  season  one  is  apt  to  reflect,  how  much  of 
my  lil'e  has  been  lost  in  trifles  1  At  least  it  is  a  reflection  w  hicli 
frequently  conies  across  me  at  Lanrentura,  after  I  have  Ijcen 
employ i Jig  myself  in  my  studies,  or  even  in  the  necessary  care 
of  the  animal  machine — for  the  body  most  be  repaired  and 
sopported,  If  we  woald  preaem  the  mind  in  all  its  vigor.  In 
that  peacefal  retreat,  I  neither  hear  nor  speak  anything  of 
which  I  have  occasion  to  repent  I  suffer  none  to  repeat  to 
me  the  whispers  of  malice ;  nor  do  I  censnre  any  man,  unless 
myself,  when  I  am  dissatisfied  with  my  compositions.  There 
I  live  undisturbed  by  rumor,  and  free  from  the  anxious  solici- 
tudes of  hope  or  fear,  conversing  only  with  myself  and  my 
books.  True  and  genuine  life  I  pleasing  and  honorable  repose  ! 
More,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  than  the  noblest  employments  I 
Thou  solemn  sea  and  solitary  shore,  best  and  most  retired  scene 
for  contemplatifHi,  with  how  many  noble  thoughts  have  you 
inspired  me  I  Snatch  tlien,  my  friend,  as  I  have,  the  first  occa- 
sio?i  of  leaving  the  noisy  town  with  all  its  very  empty  pursuits, 
aii'I  tlcvoto  your  days  to  study,  or  even  resign  them  to  ease: 
fur  as  my  ingenious  friend  Attilius  pleasantly  said,  "It  is  better 
to  do  nothing,  than  to  be  doing  of  nothing."  Farewell. 

THE  CHANGES  MADE  BY  TIME. 
[book  IV.,  LRTTB&  XXIV. — TO  VALES8.] 

Being  engaged  lately  in  a  cause  before  the  OenHimmrt,  it 
ocenrred  to  me  that  when  I  was  a  youth  I  was  also  concerned 
in  one  which  pasaed  through  the  same  courts.  I  could  not 
forbear,  as  usual,  to  pursue  the  reflection  my  mind  had  started, 
and  to  consider  if  there  were  any  of  those  adrocates  then  pre* 
sent,  who  were  joined  with  me  in  the  former  cause ;  bat  I  found 
I  was  the  only  person  remaining  who  had  been  counsel  in  both : 
such  changes  does  the  instability  of  hnman  nature,  or  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortane  produce  I  Death  had  removed  some;  banish- 
ment others ;  nge  and  infirmities  had  silenced  those,  while  these 
were  withdrawn  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  retirement ;  one  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  prince  had 
exempted  another  from  the  burden  of  civil  employments.  What 
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toros  of  forttiDe  have  I  experienced  even  in  my  own  person  1 
It  was  eloquence  that  first  raised  me ;  it  was  eloqaence  thai 
occasioned  my  disgrace ;  and  it  was  eloqaence  that  advanced 
me  again.  The  friendships  of  the  wise  and  good  at  my  first 
appearance  in  tlic  world,  were  highly  serviceable  to  me ;  the 
same  friendships  proved  afterward  rxtromely  prejudicial  to  my 
interest,  and  now  acrniii  tliey  are  ray  oriinment  and  support. 
If  you  conif)ntc  the  liniu  in  which  these  incidents  have  hap- 
pened, it  is  but  a  few  years  ;  if  you  number  the  events,  it  seems 
an  age.  A  lesson  that  will  teach  us  to  check  both  our  ii<'-|i;nr 
and  presumption,  wheu  we  observe  such  a  variety  of  revolutioiid 
roll  round  iu  so  swift  and  narrow  a  circle.  It  is  luv  custom  to 
communicate  to  my  friend  all  my  thouj^hts,  and  to  set  before 
him  the  same  rules  and  examples,  by  which  1  regulate  my  own 
conduct :  and  such  was  my  design  in  this  letter.  Farewell 

THB  WOBIA)  KNOWS  ROT  ITS  BB8I  MBN. 

[book  VII.)  LBTTSB  sonr.— vo  BUFim.] 

What  numbers  of  learned  men  does  modesty  conceal,  or  love 
of  ease  withdraw  from  the  notice  of  the  world  1  And  yet  when 
we  are  going  to  speak  or  recite  in  public,  it  is  the  judgment 
only  of  ostentatious  talents  which  we  stand  in  awe  of:  whereas 
in  truth,  those  who  silently  cultivate  the  sciences  have  >o  much 
a  hi<^her  claim  to  regard,  as  they  pay  a  calm  veneration  to 
whatever  is  great  iu  works  of  genius:  an  observation  which  I 
give  you  upon  experience.  Terentius  .luuior  having  passed 
through  the  military  otlices  suitable  to  a  person  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  executed  with  great  integrity  the  post  of  receiver- 
general  of  the  revenues  in  Narboncusiau  Gaul,  retired  to  his 
estate,  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  an  uninterrupted  tranquil- 
lity, to  those  boQore  which  his  services  had  merited.  He  in- 
Tited  me  lately  to  his  house,  where,  looking  upon  him  only  as 
a  worthy  master  of  a  family,  and  an  industrious  fturmer,  I  started 
such  topics  of  conTersatiou  iu  which  I  Imagined  he  was  most 
versed.  But  he  soon  turned  the  discourse,  and  with  a  great 
fund  of  knowledge,  entered  upon  points  of  literature.  With 
what  elegance  did  be  exj^ress  himself  in  Latin  and  Greek  I  for 
he  is  80  perfectly  well  skilled  in  both,  that  whichever  he  uses, 
seems  to  be  the  language  wherein  he  particularly  excels.  How 
extensive  is  his  reading  I  how  tenacious  his  memory!  Vou 
would  not  imairiTin  him  the  inhabitant  of  a  conntry  village,  but 
of  the  polite  Athens  herself.  In  short,  his  conversation  has 
increased  my  solicitude  concerning  my  works,  and  taught  me 
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to  fear  the  jodgracnt  of  these  retired  conntrj  gentlemen,  as 
much  as  those  of  more  known  and  conspicuous  learning.  And 
let  me  persuade  jon  to  consider  them  in  the  same  ligbt :  for 

believe  me,  !i]>on  a  careful  observation,  yon  will  often  find  in 
the  literary  as  well  as  military  world,  most  formidable  abilities 
concealed  under  a  verj  unpromising  appearance.  Farewell. 

Meimotk. 

HIS  DISPOSITION  OF  TIME  IN  THE  BUMMER. 
[BOOK  IX.,  imriB  xxxvi.«-«o  nncus.] 

Too  desire  to  know,  in  what  manner  I  dispose  of  my  time, 
in  my  sammcr  villa  at  Tuscnm  ?  I  rise  just  when  I  find  myself 
in  the  humor,  though  generally  with  the  sun  ;  sometimes  in- 
deed sooner,  but  seldom  latf^r.  When  I  am  up  I  continue  to 
keep  tbo  sliiittcrs  of  niy  chain lar-windows  closed,  as  darkness 
and  silence  wonderfully  pruniule  meditation.  Thus  free  and 
abstracted  from  those  outward  objects  which  dissii)ate  atten- 
tion, 1  am  left  to  my  own  thoughts;  nor  suffer  my  mind  to 
wander  with  my  eyes,  but  keep  my  eyes  in  sul  jection  to  my 
mind,  which  when  they  arc  not  distracted  by  a  luultiplicity  of 
external  objects,  see  nothing  but  what  the  imagination  repre- 
sents to  them.  If  I  have  any  composition  upon  my  hands,  this 
is  the  time  I  choose  to  consider  it,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
generid  plan,  bnt  even  the  style  and  expression,  which  I  settle 
and  correct  as  if  I  were  actually  writing.  In  this  manner  I 
compose  more  or  less  as  the  sabject  is  more  or  less  difficnlt, 
and  I  find  myself  able  to  retain  it.  Then  I  call  my  secretary, 
and,  opening  the  shutters,  1  dictate  to  him  what  I  have  com- 
posed, after  which  I  dismiss  him  for  a  little  while,  and  then  call 
him  in  again.  About  ten  or  eleven  of  the  clock  (for  I  do  not 
obserre  one  fixed  hour),  according  as  the  weather  proves,  I 
either  walk  upon  my  terrace,  or  in  the  covered  portico,  and 
there  I  continue  to  meditate  or  dicfnte  what  remains  upon  the 
subject  in  which  I  am  etiir?iL'-od.  From  thence  I  pet  into  my 
chariot,  where  I  employ  myself  as  before,  when  I  was  walking 
or  in  my  study;  and  find  this  changing  of  the  scene  preserves 
and  enlivens  ms  attention.  At  my  return  home,  I  repose  my- 
self; then  I  take  a  walk,  and  after  that,  I  repeat  aloud  some 
Greek  or  Latin  oration,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  strength- 
ening my  elocution,*  as  my  digestion ;  though  indeed  the  voice 


*■  Bj  the  regimen  wbleh  Pliny  b«r«  followf,  on«  would  Imagine,  if  lio  had 
aot  told  ua  who  woro  his  pbyiieiani,  thnt  th«  oelobntod  Cdina  was  in  the 
46 
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at  tlie  same  time  finds  its  account  in  this  practice.  Then  I 
walk  again,  am  anuiiited,  take  my  exercises,  aud  go  into  the 
bath.  At  8U])j)er,  il'  I  have  only  luy  wife,  or  a  few  friends  witli 
me,  some  author  is  read  to  us ;  and  after  supper  we  are  enter- 
tained either  wiih  music,  or  au  iuierludc.  When  that  is  finished, 
I  take  my  walk  with  my  family,  in  the  Dumber  of  which  I  am 
not  without  some  persons  of  literature.  Thus  we  pass  our 
evenings  in  Tsrious  coDYersation ;  and  the  day,  even  when  it  is 
at  the  longest,  steals  away  imperceptibly.  Upon  some  occa> 
sions,  I  change  the  order  in  certain  of  the  articles  above  men- 
tioned.  For  instance,  if  I  have  studied  longer  or  walked  more 
than  usual,  after  my  second  sleep  and  reading  an  oration  or 
two  aloud,  instead  of  using  my  chariot  I  get  on  horseback ;  by 
which  means  I  take  as  much  exercise  and  lose  less  time.  The 
visits  of  my  friends  from  the  neighboring  villages  claim  some 
part  of  the  day;  and  sometimes,  by  an  agreeable  interruption, 
they  come  in  very  seasonably  to  relieve  mc  when  I  am  fatigued. 
1  now  and  then  amuse  myself  with  s|><>rting;  but  always  tako 
ray  tablets  into  the  field,  that  tliough  i  should  not  meet  with 
game,  I  may  at  least  brin^  home  somctiiing.  Part  of  ray  time 
too  (though  not  so  mnch  as  they  desire)  is  allotted  to  my 
tenants  ;  aud  I  find  their  rustic  comphiints  [rive  a  zest  to  my 
studies  and  engagements  of  the  politer  kind.  Farewell. 

WINT£B  EMPLOYMBNTS. 
[book  IX.,  LVRBE  XL. — TO  TUB  BAItB.] 

^'ou  !ire  much  pleased,  T  find, 'with  the  account  T  trave  you 
in  my  former  letter,  of  the  manner  in  which  I  spend  the  sum- 
mer season  at  Tuscuni ;  and  desire  to  know  what  alteration  I 
make  in  my  method,  when  I  am  at  Laurentum  in  the  winter? 
None  at  all,  except  abridjring  myself  of  my  sleep  at  noon,  and 
employing  part  of  the  ni-rht  in  study:  and  if  any  cause  reipiires 
my  attendaucc  at  Home  (whieli  in  winter  very  frequently  hap- 
pens), instead  of  having  interludes  or  music  after  supper,  I 
meditate  upon  what  I  have  dictated,  and  by  often  revising  it 
in  my  own  mind,  fix  it  in  my  memory.  Thus  I  have  g^ven  you 
my  scheme  of  life  in  summer  and  winter ;  to  which  you  may 
add  the  intermediate  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn.   As  at 

number.  That  aiithor  expre?ply  recommends  readin;;  alouil,  nml  aflorwanls 
walkiii'/,  ns  beneficial  in  (li^<.ril<-»  -  of  the  =tnn)afh  :  gi  i^uifl  sionUMsho  laborftt, 
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those  tiroes  I  lose  nothing  of  the  day,  so  I  study  bat  little  in 
the  night.  Farewell. 

PBB8B0UTIONS  OV  THB  BABLT  CHBI8TIANB. 
[BOOK  X.,  LSTTBBI  ZC7II.— TO  THB  XKPBBOB  TRAJTAN.} 

Tt  is  a  rule,  sir,  which  I  inviolaV)]y  oljscrvo,  to  refer  mv^olf 
to  you  in  all  my  dou^t^- :  for  who  is  more  cnjmbie  of  rcmoviim; 
rny  8oruph\s,  or  informing-  niy  iprnorance?  ITnvinjr  never  been 
present  at  any  trials  conecrning  those  who  profess  Clirislianity, 
I  am  unac(|uaintefi  not  o]i1y  with  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or 
the  measure  of  their  punishment,  but  how  fur  it  is  proper  to 
enter  into  an  examination  concerninc''  tliem.  Whether  there- 
fore any  difference  is  usually  made  with  respect  to  the  ages  of 
the  guilty,  or  no  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  young 
and  the  adult ;  whether  repentance  entitles  them  to  a  pardon  ; 
or  if  a  man  has  been  once  a  ChHstlan,  it  avails  nothing  to  de- 
sist from  his  error ;  whether  the  very  ))rofcssion  of  Christianity, 
unattended  with  any  criminal  act,  or  only  the  crimes  themselves 
inherent  in  the  profession  are  })uQishab]e;  in  all  these  points  I 
am  greatly  donbtfnl.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  method  I  have 
observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brought  before  me  as 
Christians,  is  this:  I  interrogated  them  whether  they  were 
Christians ;  if  they  confessed  I  repeated  the  question  twice 
again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time;  when,  if  they  still  per- 
severed, I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  punislied  :  for  I  was 
persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  opinions  micrht  be,  a 
contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certaiidy  deserved  cor- 
rection. There  were  otliers  nl^n  brought  before  mc  possessed 
with  the  same  inlatnutioUjbut  iii'_r  citizens  of  llome,'*'I  directed 
them  to  be  carried  thither.  Jiut  tliis  crime  spreading  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  while  it  was  actually  under  prosecution,  several 
instances  of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  iid'ormaiion  was 
presented  to  mc  without  any  name  subscriiK'd,  containing  a 
charge  agaiust  scvciul  persons,  wlio  upon  examiuatiou  denied 

'  This  letter  is  e?t«em«d  M  almott  tbe  only  genuine  iiioiiinn«nt  of  ooe1«> 

piastiral  antiquity  r«Mating  to  the  times  imme  liatoly  Mirf«ce<lin£r  the  Apf««t!f«, 
U  being  written  ut  most  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul. 
It  was  preserTed  hy  th«  Christiana  themselTea  as  a  clear  and  vnraafiiciotts 
ovtdeno*  of  the  purity  of  tin  Ir  doctrines  ;  and  is  frequently  appealed  to  by 
the  early  writers  of  the  church,  against  tlic  citlumnic?  of  their  nfh-frpfiri^«. 

•  It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  secured  by  the  .Senipro- 
Dian  law,  that  be  ooald  not  be  capitally  convicted  but  by  the  »\xSruge  of  the 
f>rr>pU*,  which  Foom<;  tn  hare-  >ti)l  so  far  in  foroe,  as  to  make  it  neeessuy 
to  5end  the  persons  here  mentioned  to  Eome. 
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they  were  Christians,  or  ha(\  ever  been  so.  They  repeated  after 
mc  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  uud  ollered  religious  rites  wiib 
wiuo  arid  frankincense  l)cforc  yonr  statne  (which  for  this  pur- 
pose 1  had  ordered  to  be  brought  together  with  those  of  the 
gods) ;  and  even  reviled  the  name  of  Christ :  whereas  there  is 
no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who  are  really  Christians,  into  a 
compliance  with  any  of  these  articles:  I  thoaght  proper  there^ 
fore  to  discharge  them*  Some  among  those  who  were  accused 
by  a  witness  in  person,  at  first  confessed  themselves  Christians, 
bat  immediately  after  denied  it ;  while  the  rest  owned  indeed 
that  they  had  been  of  that  nnrober  formerly,  but  had  now  (some 
above  three,  others  more,  and  a  few  above  twenty  years  ago) 
forsaken  that  error.  They  all  worshipped  yonr  statne  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  throwinc^  out  imprecations  at  the  same 
time  against  the  name  of  Clirist.  They  affirmed,  the  whole  of 
their  ^uWt,  or  their  error,  was,  tliat  they  met  on  a  certain  staled 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of 
prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  some  God,  binding  themsolres  by  a 
solemn  oath,  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked  design,  bat 
never  to  commit  any  tVand,  theft,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify 
their  word,  uor  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  deliver  it  up  ;  after  which,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate, 
and  then  reassemble,  to  eat  in  coramou  a  liunjiless  meal.^  From 
this  custom,  however,  they  desisted  after  the  publication  of  my 
edict,  by  which,  according  to  your  orders,  I  forbade  the  meet* 
Ing  of  anv  assemblies.  After  receiving  this  acconnt,  I  judged 
it  so  moch  the  more  necessary  to  endeavor  to  extort  the  real 
tmth,  by  putting  two  female  slaves  to  the  tortnre,  who  were 
said  to  administer  in  their  religions  functions:*  but  I  conld 
discover  nothing  more  than  an  absnrd  and  excessive  sapersti* 
tlon.  I  thought  proper  therefore  to  adjonrn  all  farther  pro- 
ceedings in  this  aJffair,  in  order  to  consult  with  you.  For  it 
appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  deserving  yonr  consideration ; 
more  especially  as  great  numbers  mast  be  involved  in  the 
danprcr  of  tlie>e  prosecutions,  this  inquiry  havinp:  alre^idy  ex- 
tended, mid  hrintr  still  likuly  to  extend,  to  i^ersons  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  and  even  of  both  sexes.  For  this  contagious  super- 
stition is  not  confined  to  the  cities  only,  but  has  spread  its 
infection  among  the  country  villages.    Nevertheless,  it  still 


•  This  doubtlosa  refers  to  tlio  celebration  of  tLc  "  Lord's  Supper.'* 

*  These  women,  it  is  supposed,  exorcised  ih»  same  office  as^  IMm  be,  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul,  wliom  ho  stylo?  deaconess  of  tlio  clnirch  of  Ceiuhren. 
Their  biuioeM  wm  to  attend  the  poor  and  aiok,  and  to  perform  other  chart- 
table  »lloe« ;  H  alto  to  Milat  ftt  the  oeromony  of  fimiAlo  baptism,  for  tiko  more 
doeont  porformaDoo  of  that  rite. 
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seems  possible  to  remedy  this  evil  and  restrain  its  progress. 

The  temples,  id  least,  which  were  once  almost  deserted,  beicin 
now  to  be  fr*  f|iio!itrf]  ;  and  tlie  sacred  solcmidties,  after  a  long 
iFitor!nis<ioTi ,  mio  ;igain  revived;  while  there  is  a  general  de- 
niatid  for  the  vicliuis,  which  for  some  time  past  have  met  with 
but  few  purchasers.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to  imn<ri?to,  what 
nuinl)ers  misrht  be  reelaiined  from  this  error,  if  a  pardon  were 
granted  to  those  who  shall  repent. 

Melm«th» 

TRAJAN'S  BXPLY  :  DTBIOnNG  PUNT  HOW  TO  PROCEED  WITH  THE 

CHRISTIANS. 

t 

The  method  von  have  pnrsnod,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  tiiose  Christians  which  were  l^ronprht  before 
you,  is  extremely  proper;  us  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any 
lixed  plan  by  which  to  act  in  all  eases  of  this  nature.  But  I 
would  not  liave  you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concern- 
iii'j-  thern.  If  indeed  they  should  be  brought  before  you,  and 
t!)c  rrinie  is  ])rovcd,  they  must  be  pnnished ;  with  this  restric- 
tion, however,  that  where  tlie  ]>arty  denies  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  shall  make  it  evident  that  he  is  not,  by  invoking 
our  gods,  let  him  (notwithstanding  any  former  sospicion)  be 
pardoned  upon  his  repentance.  Informations  without  the 
accuser's  name  subscribed,  ought  not  to  be  received  in  prose- 
cutions of  any  sort,  as  it  is  introducing  a  ?ery  dangerous 
precedent)  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  equity  of  my 
goyernment.* 

Mdmoth. 


'  If  vro  impartialij  examine  this  prosecution  of  tbo  Christian?,  wo  shnll 
find  it  to  have  been  grounded  on  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  utate,  nnd 
not  to  have  prooeadra  from  a  cruel  or  arbitrary  temper  in  Trajan.  The 
Roman  U-;rt  lnturt«  appears  to  have  been  early  jtmlous  of  any  innovntinn  rn 
point  o(  pu})lic  woriihip ;  nnd  we  fiud  the  magistrates,  during  the  old  re- 
pnblio,  frequently  interposini;  in  oa«i«a  of  that  nature.  Wo  are  not  therefore 
to  jud};e  of  thf  iirocfeiliiiLrs  in  iiuo-fion,  by  the  rules  we  phould  apply  to 
oaaea  of  the  same  nature  in  our  own  times.  The  c^tablinhed  religion  of  the 
Bomani  Wtk»  no  other,  in  the  ju  dgment  and  confession  of  their  beft  writers, 
than  an  engine  of  state,  which  could  not  l>o  .shaken  without  the  ntmoflt 
danger,  or  rather,  perhni^i--,  witliout  the  ti)t;il  ?ul»vor«inn  nf  thoir  civil  govern- 
ment. This  case  therefore  to  be  coniiidered  in  a  civil,  not  a  religious  view ; 
as  a  matter  of  state,  not  of  ppeoalation  :  wherein  the  lenitj  and  moderation 
both  of  thp  Kmpornr  nnfl  ]\\<  mijii-fcr  (b'^rrve  to  lio  ripjilniulc^rl ,  n>-  tlu-y  are 
neither  of  them  for  pushing  the  matter  as  far  as  they  most  certainly  mi^iit, 
had  they  acted  strictly  up  to  the  aticUtU  and  fiindamcnUtl  laws  of  their 
country.— JIC«/ma(A. 

46* 
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Vkry  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Cains  Snetonins  Tranqullln?.  nirl 
the  above  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  tmth,  drawn  from  hints  in  his  works,  and  from 
other  authors.  He  flourished  iu  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  younger  Plinj.  This  speaks  well  for 
his  integrity  of  character,  and  trustworthiness  as  an  historian.  He 
w.ia  the  author  of  several  works,  none  of  which,  however,  have  come 
down  to  n?,  except  the  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Citsars,  and  two  short  books 
containing  SLetchrx  of  thr  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Phihloffif^ts  and 
Rhrtoririnns.  Tli»'  former  work  has  the  merit  of  candid  impartiality 
au'l  a  coii.scieiilioua  love  of  truth:  it  is  written  in  an  eai»y  and  pimple 
style,  and  as  a  great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds  relating  to  the 
private  as  WfU  as  public  lives  of  the  oniiKTorn,  is  very  valuable  to 
the  historian  of  tlu0  period.  The  time  of  Saetozuaa'  death  is  not 
known.* 

CHABAGTKE  OF  CICKEO. 

Snch  are  the  literary  prodiictions  of  this  cxiraordinary  man, 
whose  coraprehensive  iinclerstaudiiifc  ciialded  him  to  condnet 
with  Biipcrior  ability  the  most  abstruse  discjuisitions  into  moral 
and  metaphysical  science.  Born  in  an  age  posterior  to  Socrates 
and  Plato,  be  coold  not  anticipate  the  principles  inculcated  by 
those  divine  philoBopbere,  but  be  is  justly  entitled  to  tbe  praise, 
not  only  of  baring  prosecuted  witb  anerring  judgment  the  steps 
which  they  trod  before  him,  bat  of  carrying  his  researches  to 
greater  extent  into  the  most  dtffioalt  regions  of  philosophy. 
This  too  he  had  the  merit  to  perform,  neither  in  the  station  of 
a  private  citizen,  nor  in  the  leisure  of  academic  retirement^  bot 
in  the  bustle  of  pnblic  life,  amidst  tbe  almost  constant  exertions 
of  the  bar,  the  employment  of  the  magistrate,  the  duties  of  the 
senator,  and  the  incessant  cares  of  the  statesman ;  throucrh  a 
period  likewise  checkered  witb  domestic  afflictions  and  fatal 

'  Editiona:   P.  Burmunn,  Amstordaw,  1730,  two  volumes  4to. ;  Baum- 

fMieO'Crofliiis,  Leipipio,  1816,  three  volumes;  aK«n  edit«d  by  C.  B.  Hti£«« 
'ari?,  1828,  two  voIj*.  Svo.  Tbe  best  English  translation  b  by  A.  Tli.nm.son, 
Lr>n<lon.  17'.>r;,  -  'with  nnnotntiomr  and  a  review  of  the  governmeni  and  lite- 
rature ot  llie  liilivrriit  |>«^riu(ii5. ' ' 
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commotions  in  the  repnblic.  As  a  pliilosoplier,  h]>  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  clear,  capacious,  penetrating,  and  insatial)le 
of  knowledge.  As  a  writer,  he  was  endowed  with  every  talent 
that  could  captivate  either  the  judgment  or  taste.  His  re- 
searches were  continually  employed  on  subjects  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  mankind,  and  those  often  such  as  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  temporal  existence.  Tiic  beinyr  of  a 
Ood,  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  ilie  eternal  distinction  of  good  and  illj  these 
were  in  general  the  great  objects  of  his  philosophical  inquiries, 
and  he  has  placed  them  in  a  more  conviDcing  point  of  view, 
than  they  ever  were  before  exhibited  to  the  pagan  world.  The 
variety  and  force  of  the  argnments  which  he  advances^  the 
splendor  of  his  diction,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  endeavors 
to  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of  virtne ;  all  conspire  to 
place  his  character,  as  a  philosophical  writer,  indading  likewise 
his  incomparable  eloquence,  on  the  summit  of  human  celebrity. 


THJB  USURPATION  OW  AUGUSTUS. 

[Awumm  voB  avd  AOAnrsr  a  bipubucaii  vobic  of  oovBunavr.] 

For  the  restoration  of  the  republican  p-overnmcnt,  it  fnight 
be  contended,  that  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kiii.rs  to  the  dic- 
tatorship of  Julius  Ca3sar,  throug-h  a  period  of  u()vvar(is  of  ibur 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  Ivoman  state,  abatinc^  a  short  in- 
termission only,  had  flourislied  uiul  increased  with  a  deforce  of 
prosperity  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  human  kind:  That  the 
republican  form  of  government  was  not  only  best  adapted  to  the 
improvement  of  naUonal  grandeur,  bnt  to  the  security  of  gene- 
ral freedom,  the  great  object  of  all  political  association :  That 
public  virtne,  by  which  alone  nations  could  subsist  In  vigor, 
was  cherished  and  protected  by  no  mode  of  administration  so 
much  as  by  that  which  connected,  in  the  strongest  bonds  of 
union,  the  private  interests  of  individuals  with  those  of  the 
community:  That  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  Boman 
people  were  unalterably  attached  to  the  form  of  government 
established  by  so  long  a  prescription,  and  would  never  submit, 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  rule  of  one  person,  without 
niakin<]^  every  possible  effort  to  recover  their  liberty:  That 
thouirh  despoti'-Mii,  under  a  mild  and  wise  prince,  mi.t^ht  in  ^omc 
respect;?  he  n  yarded  as  preferal^lc  to  n  constitution  which 
v  ;is  ()( (  li-^ioimlly  exi)osed  to  the  incouvenicuce  of  faction  and 
popular  luinults,  jet  it  wa^  a  dangerous  experiment  to  abandon 
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the  gOTcrnment  of  the  nation  to  the  coDttngency  of  SQch  » 
▼ariety  of  characters  as  usually  occurs  in  the  succession  of 
princes;  and  upon  the  whole,  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
were  more  sfifrlv  iiitnistcd  in  the  hands  of  annual  ma;iistr;ites 
elected  by  theuisolvcs,  tluui  in  those  of  any  individual  whose 
power  was  pcnTianonl,  and  snhipot  to  no  legal  control. 

In  favor  of  despotic  *rovf'rniiit,'nt  it  ini;rht  be  urged,  that 
though  Rome  bad  6ub>i  ir^l  lonsr  .md  gloriously  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  proverumenL,  yet  she  liad  often  experienced 
such  violent  shocks,  from  popular  tumults  or  the  factions  of 
the  great,  as  had  threatened  her  with  imminent  destruction  : 
Tliat  a  republican  government  was  only  accommodated  to  a 
people  amongst  whom  the  division  of  property  gave  to  no  class 
of  citizens  sach  a  degpree  of  pre-eminence  as  might  proTe  dan- 
geroQS  to  pnblic  freedom :  That  there  was  reqoired  in  that 
Ibrm  of  political  constitntion,  a  simplicity  of  life  and  strictneBS 
of  manners  which  are  never  observed  to  aecom{)any  a  high 
degree  of  poblic  prosperity:  That  in  respect  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, snch  a  form  of  government  was  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Romans:  That  by  the 
conqaest  of  so  many  foreign  nations,  by  the  lacrative  govern- 
ment%  of  provinces,  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  in  war,  and  the 
rapine  too  often  practised  in  time  of  peace,  so  great  had  been 
the  aggrandizement  of  particnlarfamilics  in  the  ]>reccdin}r  airr, 
that  though  the  form  of  the  ancient  constitution  should  still 
remain  inviolate,  the  ])eople  would  no  Inii'j-cr  live  under  a  free 
republic,  but  an  aristocratieal  usurpatiou.  witich  was  always 
productive  of  tyranny:  That  nothing  could  preserve  the  com- 
monwealth from  becoming  a  prey  to  some  daring  confederacy,  but 
the  firm  and  viirorous  administration  of  one  person,  invested 
with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  state,  unlimited  an<l  un- 
controlled :  In  fine,  that  as  Rome  had  been  nursed  to  maturity 
by  the  government  of  six  princes  successively,  so  it  was  only  by 
a  similar  form  of  political  constitution  that  she  conld  now  be 
saved  from  aristocratieal  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  from  absolnte  anarchy. 

On  whichever  side  of  the  question  the  force  of  argument  may 
be  thought  to  ])reponderate,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Augustus  was  guided  in  his  resolution  more  by  inclination  and 
prejudice  than  by  reason.  It  is  related,  however,  that  he?i. 
tating  between  the  opposite  opinions  of  his  two  counsellors,  he 
had  recourse  to  that  of  Virgil,  who  joined  with  Mecjcnas  in 
advising  him  to  retain  the  imperial  power,  as  being  the  form 
of  government  most  suitable  to  the  circnmstances  of  the  times. 
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In  the  interior  parts  of  Britain,  the  natives,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Caraotacus,  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
little  progress  was  made  bj  the  Roman  arms,  until  Ostorins 
Scapula  waa  sent  over  to  prosecate  the  war.  He  penetrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Siiures,  a  warlike  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  banlce  of  the  SeTern ;  and  haying  defeated  Caractacns  in  a 
great  battle,  made  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Eome.  The 
Sune  of  the  British  prince  had  by  this  time  spread  over  the 
provinces  of  Ganl  and  Italy;  and  upon  hisarriyal  in  the  Roman 
capital,  the  people  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  behold  him. 
The  ceremonial  of  his  entrance  was  condacted  with  great 
solemnity.  On  a  plain  adjoining  the  Roman  camp,  the  Frm- 
torinn  troops  were  drawn  np  in  martial  array:  the  emperor 
aiifl  liiv  court  toolc  tlicir  station  in  the  front  of  tlie  lines,  and 
behind  lliem  was  raiiL'^ed  the  whole  body  of  the  pcoj)!©.  The 
procession  commenced  with  the  different  trophies  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Britons  dnring  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Kext  followed  the  brothers  of  the  vanquished  prince,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  in  chains,  expressing  by  their  supplicating 
looks  and  gestures  the  fears  with  which  they  were  actuated. 
But  not  so  Caractacus  himself.  W  illi  a  manly  gait  and  an 
ondaunted  countenance,  he  marched  up  to  the  tribunal,  where 
the  emperor  was  seated,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms:— 

''If  to  my  high  birth,  and  distinguished  vsok,  I  bad  added 
the  virtues  of  moderation,  Rome  had  beheld  me  rather  as  a 
friend  than  a  captive ;  and  yon  would  not  have  rejected  an 
alliance  with  a  prince,  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  governing  many  nations.  The  reverse  of  my  fortune  to 
you  is  glorious,  and  to  me  humiliating.  I  had  arms,  and  men, 
and  horses ;  I  possessed  extraordinary  riches ;  and  can  it  be 
any  wonder  that  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  them  ?  Because  Rome 
aspires  to  universal  dominion,  must  men,  therefore,  implicitly 
resin^n  themsolves  to  subjection?  I  opposed  for  a  long  timo 
the  progress  of  your  arms  ;  liad  T  acted  otliorwise,  would  either 
you  have  had  the  glory  of  coiHinest,  or  i  of  a  brave  resistance? 
I  am  now  in  your  power;  if  you  are  determined  to  take  re- 
venjre,  my  fate  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  you  will  derive  no 
honor  from  the  tranRaction.  Preserve  my  life,  and  I  shall 
remain,  to  the  latest  ages,  a  monument  of  your  clemency." 
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liiunediately  upou  this  speech,  ('laii(lia>?  granted  liim  his 
liberty,  as  lie  did  likewise  to  t!ie  other  royal  captives.  They 
all  returned  their  thanks,  in  a  manner  the  most  grateful  to  the 
emperor;  and,  as  soon  as  their  chains  were  taken  off,  walkincr 
towards  A^rippiua,  who  sat  upon  a  bench  at  a  little  distaiK  r, 
they  repeated  to  her  the  same  fervent  declarations  of  gratitude 
and  esteem. 

History  has  preserved  do  account  of  CaractacQS  after  this 
period;  bat  It  is  probable  tbat  be  retnroed,  in  a  short  time,  to 
bis  owD  country,  where  bis  former  valor,  and  the  magnanimity 
which  be  bad  displayed  at  Rome^  would  continue  to  render 
him  illustrious  through  life,  even  amidst  the  irretrievable  ruin 
of  bis  fortunes. 


JUVXNAL. 

The  remaining  compositions  of  thi^;  author  arc  Fixteen  sa- 
tires, all  written  airainst  the  dissipation  and  enormous  vices 
which  ])rcvailed  at  Home  in  his  time.  The  various  (>'»jfMjts  of 
animadver^io!!  ar»»  ]>ain1cd  in  the  strongest  colors,  and  placed 
in  the  most  eonsjucuous  points  of  view.  (Jiving  loose  reins  lo 
just  and  moral  indignation,  Juvenal  is  everywhere  animated, 
vehement,  petulant,  and  incessantly  acrimonious.  J^isdaining 
the  more  lenient  modes  of  correction,  or  despairing  of  their 
success,  he  neither  adopts  the  raillery  of  Horace  nor  the  deri- 
sion of  Pcrsius,  but  prosecutes  vice  and  folly  with  all  the 
severity  of  sentiment,  passion,  and  expression.  He  sometimes 
exhibits  a  mixture  of  humor  with  bis  invectives ;  but  it  is  a 
bnmor  which  partakes  more  of  virulent  rage  than  of  pleasantry ; 
broad,  hostile,  nncbastised,  and  equalling,  in  respect  of  indeli- 
cacy, the  profligate  manners  which  it  assails.  The  Satires  of 
Jnvenal  abound  in  philosophical  apophthegms;  and,  where 
they  are  not  sullied  by  obscene  descri[)tion,  are  supported  with 
a  uniform  air  of  virtoous  elevation.  Amidst  all  the  intemper- 
ance of  sarcasm,  his  numbers  are  harmonious.  Uad  bis  zeal 
permitted  him  to  direct  the  current  of  his  impetuous  genius 
into  the  channel  of  ridicnle,  and  endeavor  to  put  to  shnme  the 
vices  and  follies  of  tfio^o  licentious  times,  as  much  as  he  per- 
haps exasperated  conviction,  rather  than  excited  contrition,  lie 
would  have  carried  satire  to  the  highest  possible  ]>itch,  both  of 
literary  excellence  and  moral  utility.  VViih  every  abatement 
of  attainable  perfection,  we  hesitate  not  to  place  him  at  the 
Lead  of  thid  arduous  department  of  poetry. 
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nOQBlBBBD  ABOUT  A.  D.  80. 

Pcr.Lius  PAPIN1U8  iSTATiris,  tho  poct,  flourislie<l  in  tlie  reign  of  Domi- 
tian  (A.  D.  SI — OG),  but  we  know  very  little  of  his  personal  history. 
He  was  born  at  Naples,  of  a  good  family,  and  there  received  his  edu- 
cation under  his  father,  who  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  and  oratory 
in  that  city,  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
bis  profesriion  with  much  sn<'ces8.  The  son  speedily  rose  to  fame,  and 
became  quite  renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous  ell'ii- 
sions.  He  married  Claudia,  the  daughter  of  a  musician,  and  a  wo- 
man of  considerable  attainments.  To  her  he  inscribed  manjr  of  his 
verses,  and  always  mentions  her  with  tenderness  and  honor.  In  the 
latter  i>art  of  his  life  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Naples,  tho  plaoo  of 
his  nativity,  and  there  he  probably  died  about  A.  D.  UO. 

The  extant  works  of  Stattus  are  :  1,  bis  Sijlr.r,  a  collection  of  thirty- 
two  fugitive  pieces,  in  live  In  ('k«;,  in  vmiwus  styles  and  on  dillirrent 
Bubjorts  ;  2,  liiii  JcAtV/f/f/,  an  heroic  poelu,  designed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  exploits  of  Achilles,  but  which  never  reached  the  end  of  the 
second  book;  and  3,  his  Thebaidy  an  heroic  poem  in  twelve  lM>okii, 
which  enibodies  most  of  the  ancient  legends  with  regard  to  IUm  c'^pe- 
dition  (  I  till  *'  iScveu  against  Thebes."  He  is  said  to  havy  been  twelvo 
years  in  r  tnposing  this  poem,  and  on  it  bi«  fame  chielly  rests.  He 
protcs.ieilly  took  Virgil  for  his  guide,  though  he  very  modestly  dejire- 
cates  any  j»resnmptuous  comparison  with  his  great  model.  His  woik 
has  been  unduly  praised  by  .some,  and  undervalued  by  otli-  i-.  It  is 
not  destitute  of  energy  or  pathos;  while  its  sentiments  are  dignified, 
and  many  of  liis  descriptions  very  fine.  But  he  is  too  llorid  in  his 
style;  his  language  is  too  pompous  for  the  idea  intent  led  to  be  con- 
veyed, an<l  his  images  are  exaggerated.  "Those  ])as.~<ages  which  have 
been  most  Irei^uently  quoted,  and  most  generally  admired,  display  a 
great  command  of  trracel'ul  and  appropriate  language,  a  liveliness  of 
imagination,  which  occasionally  oversteps  the  limits  of  correct  taste, 
brilliant  imagery,  pictures  designed  with  artistic  skill,  and  glowing 
wuh  the  richest  colors,  a  skilful  development  of  character,  and  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  verse;  but  they  are  not  vivified 
and  lighted  up  by  a  single  spark  of  true  inspiration.  The  rules  of  art 
are  observed  with  undeviating  accuracy,  and  the  most  intricate  combi- 
nations are  formed  without  the  intruductiou  of  a  disturbing  element ; 
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but  there  is  a  total  absenoe  of  that  simple  energj  which  i«  the  sureat 
mark  of  tnie  gonius."* 


BOBOUBT'B  BaSSlON  TO  THE  KING  OF  THXBXB. 

And  now  tlic  winged  Hermes  from  on  high 
Shot  in  deep  silence  from  the  dusky  skj ; 
Then  hovar'd  o'er  the  Thebau  tyrant's  head. 
As,  atretoh'd  at  ease,  he  pressed  his  gorgeoaa  bed ; 
Where  laborM  tnitestrj,  from  side  to  side, 
Glow'd  with  rich  licnrcs  and  Assyrian  piide. 
O,  tlie  precarious  terms  of  liuman  state ! 
How  hlind  is  man  i  how  thoughtless  of  his  fate ! 
Bee,  through  hie  Umht  the  dewe  of  Blnmber  oreep, 
Bank  as  he  lies  in  Inztiry  and  sleep. 
The  reverend  Rhade,  commission'd  from  abOYOi 
Hastes  to  fulfil  the  high  beliests  of  Jove: 
Like  blind  Tiresias  to  the  bed  he  came. 
In  fomii  in  habit»  and  in  Toiee  the  aame. 
Pale,  as  befoi^  the  phantom  still  appeared, 
I)  Avn  his  wan  bosom  flow'd  a  length  of  lieard; 
liia  head  an  imitated  fillet  wore, 
His  hand  a  wreath  of  peaceful  olive  bore ; 
With  this  he  totioh*d  tiie  sleeping  monarah*8  breast. 
And,  in  his  own,  the  voice  of  fate  expressed. 

"Tlien  canst  i)\<m  sleep,  to  thouglitless  rest  resigned, 
And  drive  thy  broiher'tj  image  from  thy  mind  ? 
Yon  gathering  storm  demands  thy  timely  care ; 
See,  how  it  rolls  this  way  the  tide  of  war ! 
When  o'er  the  seas  the  sweeping  whirlwinds  fly, 
And  roar  from  every  quarter  of  the  sky, 
The  pilot,  in  despair  the  ship  to  save, 
GiTos  np  the  helm,  a  sport  to  eTeijr  wave; 
Such  is  thy  error,  and  thy  Cste  the  same 
(For,  know,  I  speak  the  common  voice  of  fiune); 
Proud  in  his  new  alliances,  from  far 
Against  thy  realm  he  meditates  the  war; 
Big  with  ambitions  hopes  to  reign  alone, 
And  swell  nnriTal'd  on  the  Tlieban  throne. 
New  signs  and  fatal  ])rodigies  inspire 
His  mad  ambition,  with  his  boasted  sire; 
And  Argos'  ample  realms  in  dower  bestow'd, 
And  Tydens  reeUng  from  his  brother's  blood. 
League  and  conspire  to  raise  him  to  the  throne, 
And  make  1     tediona  banishment  thy  own. 
For  this,  with  pity  touch'd,  Almighty  Jove, 
The  sire  of  gods,  dlspatcli'd  mo  from  above. 
Be  still  a  monaroh ;  let  him  swell  in  vain 
With  a  gay  prospect  of  a  fancied  reign ; 
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Still  let  him  hope  bj  fraud,  or  by  tho  sword, 
To  humble  Thebes  beneath  a  foreign  lord." 

Thus  the  majestic  ghoAt;  bat,  ere  he  fled, 
He  plook'd  the  wreaths  mnd  fillets  from  his  bead ; 
For  now  the  sickening  stAis  were  chas'd  away, 
And  hoareivs  immortal  coursers  lireath'd  the  day. 
Awful  to  sight  confessM  the  trrandsire  .stood, 
Bared  his  wide  wound,  and  all  his  bosuiu  bho'w'd, 
Then  dai^*d  the  sleeping  monarch  with  his  blood. 

With  a  distracted  air,  and  sudden  spring, 
Starts  {vvu\  liis  broken  sleep  the  tn'mbling  king; 
Shakes  oil,  ainazM,  th*  imacrinary  k'ok*, 
While  fancy  paintis  the  sueue  lie  haw  before : 
Deep  in  his  sonl  his  grandsire*8  image  wrought, 
And  all  his  brother  rose  In  every  thought. 

So  while  the  toils  are  spread,  and  from  behind 
The  hunter's  shouts  come  thickening  in  the  wind; 
The  tiger  starts  from  bleep  the  war  to  wage, 
Golleets  his  powers,  and  rouses  all  his  rage ; 
Sternly  lie  grinds  his  fangs,  he  weighs  liis  might, 
And  whets  his  dreadful  talons  for  tho  fight; 
Then  to  his  young  he  bears  his  foe  away, 
His  foe,  at  once  the  chaser  and  the  prey  ; 
Thus  on  his  brother  he,  in  every  thooght, 
Waged  fdtnre  wars,  and  battles  yet  unfought. 

Tkeiaid,  Book  II.,  Put. 


A  TEMPESTUOUS  NIOHT. 

Twas  now  the  time  when  Fhcsbns  yields  to  night, 
And  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  light ; 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  in  solemn  pomp,  she  drew 
Her  airy  chariot,  hung  with  pearly  dew. 
All  birds  and  beasts  lie  hnsh'd ;  Sleep  steals  away 
The  wild  desires  of  men,  and  toils  of  day. 
And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air, 
A  sweet  forgetfuluess  of  hnm.TTi  care. 
Yet  no  red  clouds,  with  golden  borders  gay, 
Promise  the  skies  the  bright  return  of  day  ; 
No  faint  reflections  of  the  distant  light 
Ftrnnlc  with  long  gleams  tho  scattering  shades  of  night; 
From  the  damp  earth  impervious  vapors  rise. 
Increase  the  darkness,  and  involve  the  skies. 
At  onoe  the  nishing  winds,  with  roaring  sonnd. 
Burst  from  tho  iBolian  caves,  and  rend  the  groond ; 
With  rqnal  rago  their  airy  quarrel  try, 
And  win  by  turns  the  kingdom  of  the  sky. 
But  with  a  tiiicker  night  black  Auster  shrouds 
The  heavens,  and  drives  on  heaps  the  rolling  olouds, 
From  whose  dark  womb  a  tattling  tempest  poors, 
Which  the  oold  North  oongeals  to  haily  showers. 
47 
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From  polo  to  polo  fLo  thnnder  roa?^  alonci. 

And  broken  liglituiugh  Hash  from  ♦•very  cloud  ; 

2iov  smokes  with  i»Iiuwers  the  miHiy  tuoautain  groimd, 

And  floated  fields  lie  iiiidigtiiigniBli*d  vooiid. 

Th*  Inachiaii  streams  with  headlong  fniy  mily 

And  Krisiniis  rnns  a  rlohijjo  on  ; 

The  foaming  Ltjiiia  bwclld  above  its  bounds, 

And  spreads  its  ancient  poisons  o^er  the  grounds. 

Where  late  was  dust,  now  rai^ld  toirente  pla j, 

Hush  throngh  the  mounds^  and  bear  the  dams  awaj ; 

Old  limbs  of  trees,  from  crackling  forests  t^Tii, 

Are  wliirl'd  in  air,  and  on  the  winds  are  borne; 

I'he  storm  the  dark  Ljcsan  grores  display'd, 

And  first  to  light  ezpoe'd  the  saored  shade. 

Th'  intrt  jiul  Thrbaii  hears  the  bursting  sky, 

S^ees  yawning  rocks  in  mas^^y  fracrTiients  rty, 

And  views,  a^touish'd,  from  the  hills  afar, 

The  floods  descending,  and  the  watei/  war. 

That,  driven  by  storms,  and  pottiing  o*er  the  plain, 

Swept  herds,  and  liiml>%  and  houses  to  the  main. 

Tlironeh  the  brown  liorn^i  s  of  the  night  he  fled, 

^ur  kuowH,  amaz'd,  what  doubtful  path  to  tread  ; 

His  brother's  image  to  his  mind  appeara, 

Inflames  his  heart  with  rage,  and  wings  his  feet  with  ters. 

?o  fares  a  sailor  on  the  stormy  main, 
When  elomls  conceal  Bootes'  golden  wain ; 
When  nut  a  ttar  its  friendly  lustre  keeps, 
Nor  trembling  Cynthia  glimmers  on  Uie  deeps ; 
He  dreads  the  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  seas,  and  skies. 
While  thunder  roars,  and  lightning  round  him  flies. 

Tltetuiid,  Book  Ppjw. 

TO  SLEEP. 

How  hare  I  wronged  thee,  Sleep,  thou  gentlest  power 
Of  heaven !  that  I  alone,  at  night's  dread  honr, 

Htill  from  thy  soft  onibrace>  am  repressed, 

Kor  drink  oblivion  on  thy  balmy  Vjreast  f 

^■ow  every  field  and  every  llot^k  thine, 

And  seeming  slambers  bend  the  mountain  pine ; 

IlushM  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's  roar. 

And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillow'd  on  the  shore. 

.Seven  times  the  moon  returns;  yet  pale  and  weak, 

Distemper  sits  upon  my  laded  cheek; 

The  emerging  stars,  from  iBtna*s  monnt  that  rise. 

And  Venus'  fires  have  reillumed  the  skies; 

Still,  pa.^t  my  plaints,  Aurora'--  f-hariot  tlew. 

Her  shaken  lasli  droj>i)M  colli  tiie  pitying  dew. 

Can  I  endure  (    i^ol  it  to  me  were  given 

The  eyes  of  Argus,  sentinel  of  heaven ; 

Those  thousand  eyes,  that  watch  alternate  kept, 

Nor  all  o'er  all  hia  body  waked  or  slept. 
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All  mo!  y^t  now,  l»ono.ith  iiidit's  lencrthening  shade, 
Some  youth'ti  twined  arms  enfold  the  twining  maid  ; 
Willing  he  WAkeB,  while  midnight  boon  roll  on, 
And  scorns  thee,  Sleep,  and  waves  theo  to  be  gone ! 
Come,  then,  from  thera;  oh  leave  th<>ir  hed  for  mine  I 
I  bid  th(M?  not  with  all  thy  plumes  incline 
On  my  bow'd  lida  ;  this  kindest  boon  beseems 
The  h«pp7  crowd,  that  share  thj  softest  dreams ; 
Let  thy  wand's  tip  but  tOQCh  my  closing  eye, 
Or,  lightly  hovering,  skim,  and  pass  me  bjr. 


TO  niS  WIFE  CLAUDIA, 
OX  HIS  UfTBKDED  J^lAEMEriT  TO  NAPLES. 

Say,  why  those  gentlo  looks  should  changed  appear? 
Why  hangs  the  olond  upon  that  forehead  clear  f 

Is  it,  that  thoughts  of  Naples  move  ray  breast, 

And  nativo  fields  invite  my       to  rpst? 

But,  wh»:M  cf(iro  sad  ?    No  wanton  lightness  thine ; 

Not  to  the  cirque  thy  fond  regrets  Incline, 

Beat  by  the  rapid  race ;  nor  shoots,  that  roll 

From  the  throng'd  theatre,  pervade  thy  soul. 

But  the  cool  shade  of  life  is  'l*^ar  to  thee; 

Joys  undegrading ;  modest  probity. 

Whither  could  ocean's  waves  my  bark  convey, 

Nor  thon  be  found  companion  of  my  way  f 

Yes— did  I  seek  to  fix  my  mansion  drear 

Wlierc  polar  ice  coDLrcals  th'  inclement  year: 

Where  the  seas  darken  round  fair  Tiiule's  isle. 

Or,  nnapproftcVd,  recedes  the  head  of  Nile ; 

Thy  voiee  would  cheer  me  on.    May  that  kind  Power, 

Who  joinM  onr  liands  when  in  thy  T>eauty*s  flower, 

btill,  when  the  blooming  years  of  life  decline, 

Prolong  the  blessing,  and  pre>erve  thee  mine  ! 

To  thee,  whose  charms  gave  flrst  th'  enamoring  wonn<1, 

And  my  wild  youth  in  marriage  fetters  bound; 

To  thee  s^lhuli^<!^ive,  I  receive'l  the  rein, 

Nor  sigh  for  change,  but  hue  the  pleasing  chain. 

Thrice,  when  the  Albau  laurel,  wreathing,  spread 

Its  glossy  verdure  round  my  shining  head. 

And  Ciesar  graced  me  with  his  sacred  gdd, 

T  f<»lt  thy  joyful  arms  my  nerk  oTifoM  ; 

Tliy  pantincr  ki«?e«!  to  my  cariau<l  clung: 

And,  when  in  vain  my  tailing  lyre  I  strung, 

Tanquish'd  with  me,  thy  sonows  would  reprove 

Th'  ungrateful  frowns  of  Capitolian  Jove. 

And  th<^n  ha«^t  listcnM.  witli  entraneed  desire. 

The  first  rude  sounds  that  would  my  lips  inspire ; 
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T})y  \%"\\chfn\  ear  would  snatch,  with  k^pvt  flflight, 
Aly  verse,  low  murmur'd  through  the  live-long  night: 
To  only  theo  tny  lengthen'd  toils  were  known, 
And  with  thy  yean  has  my  Thebaid  grown. 


Q0INT0S  CTTRTIUS. 

FLOUBISUED  AIKIUT  A.  P.  SO. 

Vbbt  little  is  known  of  the  life  of  Qntntns  Gnrtins  Rnfns,  and  dif- 
fetent  oriiios  have  placed  him  in  dilfeient  eras.  It  is  most  probable » 
howoTor,  that  he  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  first  oentnrj.  He 
wrote  a  Histoiy  of  the  "Achievements  of  Alexander  the  Great,*'  in  ten 
books*  It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  manner,  but  the 
style  is  too  elaborate  and  too  much  ornamented,  and  the  author  shows 
too  great  partiality  for  his  hero,  and  too  little  knowledge  of  geograpbj, 
to  be  implicitly  trusted  as  an  historical  authority.* 


OORBXBFOMPXNOB  BSIMrSEN  DABIUS  AND  AUSXAJSffiWBU 

Here  letters  were  brongbt  to  Alexander  from  Darias,  at 
which  he  was  very  much  incensed,  they  being  written  in  a  yery 
hanghty  style.  But  what  vexed  him  most  was,  that  Darins 
therein  wrote  himself  king,  without  giving  Alexander  that  title, 
and  required,  rather  tlum  desired,  that  he  would  restore  to  him 
his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  promising  for  their  ransom  as 
much  money  as  all  Macedonia  was  worth  ;  and,  as  for  the  em- 
pire, he  would  try  for  it  again,  if  he  pleased,  in  a  fresh  action. 
At  the  same  time,  he  advise*]  liiin,  if  he  was  still  capable  of 
wholesome  adviee,  to  be  conlculed  with  his  own  dominions, 
and  to  retire  from  that  empire  he  had  no  rijj^ht  to  ;  nnd,  from 
being  an  enemy,  to  become  a  friend  and  ally,  he  bein<r  ready 
both  to  give  and  receive  any  engagements  on  that  a(.'cnii!ir  To 
this  letter,  Alexander  made  answer  nmeli  after  this  iiiarmer: 
**  Alexander,  Kiucr,  to  Darius — That  prince  whose  rarae  yoii 
have  taken,  having  comuiitted  great  hostilities  on  those  Greeks 

*  Bdttionii:  Scbmieder,  acittingen.  180.);  Koken,  IicipHc,  1818;  Zampti 
Berlin.  1^26;  J.  Mtftiell,  Berlin,  1843.    Trmilated  hy  John  IMgby,  Lou. 

doD,  172G. 
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who  inhabit  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  and  also  on  the  loniiui 
colonies,  who  are  also  (ireek^,  ]>ut  to  sea  with  a  powerful  licet 
and  army,  and  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  him, 
Xerxes,  ^vlio  was  a  })rince  of  the  same  family,  attacked  us  with 
an  i  nil  idle  number  of  barbarians:  and,  notwitlistandingr  he  was 
beaten  at  sea,  yet  ho  left  Mardonius  in  Greece,  to  jiillage  the 
cities  in  his  absence,  and  burn  the  country.  Besides  all  which, 
who  docs  not  kuow  that  my  father  Philip  was  inhumanly  mur- 
dered by  those  you  had  basely  corrupted  with  your  money? 
You  make  no  icmple  to  enter  npon  nnjuBt  wars,  and  although 
you  do  not  want  arms,  you  nnworthOy  set  a  price  npon  the 
heads  of  your  enemies,  yourself  haTing  gi?en  a  Jate  instance  of 
that»  in  offering  a  thousand  talents  to  him  that  would  mnrder 
me,  though  yon  had  bo  mighty  an  army  at  command.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  the  aggressor,  bnt  repel  force 
by  force;  and  the  gods,  who  always  side  with  the  just  cause, 
have  aJready  made  me  master  of  great  part  of  Asia,  and  given 
me  a  signal  victory  over  you  yourself.  TFowever,  thonp^h  you 
have  no  reason  to  expect  any  favor  at  my  hands  (since  you  have 
not  so  mnrli  n>  observed  tlic  ]n\v9  of  war  towards  me),  yet,  if 
yon  come  to  me  in  ;i  sn{){!liant  manner,  T  promise  you,  you 
shall  receive  your  nioi  iKjr,  wife,  and  children  withont  any  ran- 
som at  all.  i  know  how  to  conquer,  and  how  to  use  the  con- 
quered. If  yon  are  afraid  to  venture  your  person  with  me,  I 
am  ready  to  prive  you  sureties  for  your  doing  it  with  safety. 
iJnl  1  would  have  you  remember  for  the  fnture,  when  you  write 
to  me,  that  you  do  not  only  write  to  a  king,  but  also  to  your 
own  king.'' 

8PXBCH  Of  TBI  flOITHIAN  AMBASaaiMnuS  TO  ALBXAMDKB, 

The  Scythians  are  not  a  dull,  heavy  people,  like  the  rest  of 
the  barbarians;  nay,  some  of  them  are  said  to  attain  to  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  consistent  with  any  nation  that  is  con- 

Btantly  in  arms.  It  is  said  they  addressed  themselves  to  the 
king  in  the  following  terms ;  which,  though  perhaps  dififerent 
from  our  manners — who  live  in  a  politer  age,  and  have  our 

parts  better  improved— yet,  such  as  it  is,  we  shall  faitliftillv 
relate,  hoping  tliat,  if  their  speech  be  despised,  our  integrity  wiil 
Dot  be  suspected.  The  eldest  of  them,  thorefore,  said :  "If 
tlu'  irv)ils  had  given  yon  n  body  suitable  to  tlir  insatiable  grcedi- 
uess  of  your  mind,  the  world  would  not  he  able  to  contain 
you;  yon  would  stretch  one  arm  out  to  the  farthest  extremities 
of  the  east,  aud  the  other  to  the  remotest  bouuds  of  the  west; 
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and,  not  content  therewith,  wonld  be  for  exaniininr^  whore  tlie 
glorious  body  of  the  sun  hid  itself.  But,  oven  aa  yon  are, 
your  ambition  attempts  what  you  are  not  rnpnble  of.  You 
pass  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  and  from  Asia  y<>n  rottirn  ncrain 
to  Europe;  and,  when  you  have  overcome  all  mankiad,  rather 
than  be  quiet,  you'll  qnarrel  with  the  woods  and  the  mountains, 
the  rivers  and  wild  beasts.  Can  yon  l)e  iirnorant  that  larp^e 
trees  arc  a  long  lime  in  growing;,  though  an  hour  be  sufficient 
to  cut  them  down  ?  lie  is  a  fool  that  covetetb  their  fniit,  with- 
out dalj  considering  their  height  Take  heed  that,  while  70a 
8trire  to  climb  ap  to  the  top,  joo  do  not  fall  headlong  with 
those  branches  jon  hare  grasped.  A  lion  has  sometimes  been 
the  prey  of  the  smallest  birds ;  and  iron  itself  is  consumed  bf 
mst.  In  fine,  there  is  nothing  so  firm  and  strong,  bnt  is  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  what  Is  weaker.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  us?  We  never  so  mnch  as  set  foot  in  jour  conntry. 
Shall  not  we,  who  pass  onr  lives  in  the  woods,  be  allowed  to 
be  ignorant  who  you  arc,  and  whence  yon  come?  Know  that 
ns  we  are  not  greedy  of  empire,  so  neither  can  we  submit  to  be 
slavp^.  Now,  that  you  may  be  sensible  what  sort  of  people 
the  Scythians  nrn,  Heaven  has  presented  ns  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  a  ]i]onrr|i  ;,n  arrov.-.  nnd  a  bowl.  These  things  we  either 
commiiiiirale  wiili  our  triends,  or  make  use  of  them  to  defeml 
ourselves  a«;ainst  our  enemies.  We  impart  to  our  friends  the 
corn  which  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  oxen,  and  with  them 
also  we  sacriiice  to  the  gods  out  of  the  bowl.  Onr  arrows 
serve  ns  apfainst  our  enemies  at  a  distance,  and  we  use  our 
spears  in  a  closer  engagement.  By  these  means,  we  overcame 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  since  the  kings  of  Persia  and  of  the 
Medes,  and  opened  ourselves  a  way  even  into  Egypt  And 
whereas  yon  are  pleased  to  give  out,  that  yon  come  to  pnnish 
thieves  and  robbers,  it  is  plain  that  yoo  have  played  the  part 
of  a  robber  in  all  the  nations  yon  have  yet  invaded.  Yon  seiied 
Lydia,  made  yourself  master  of  Syria,  and  are  in  present  pos- 
session also  of  Persia ;  the  Bactnans  are  in  your  power,  and 
yon  have  penetrated  into  India;  and,  after  all  this,  yon  cannot 
be  satisfied,  unless  you  extend  yoor  ravenoos  hands  to  onr 
harmless  flocks.  What  occasion  have  yon  for  riches,  since 
they  only  serve  to  increase  yonr  appetite  ?  ^'ou  are  the  first 
who  by  satiety  sharpen  yonr  hunirer;  as  if  all  yonr  acquisitions 
only  served  to  mnVo  von  thirst  after  what  you  have  not.  Do 
not  you  reflect  lu^w  iong  the  IJactrians  havo  omplnyrd  you  ? 
and  that  while  they  kept  you  in  play  the  Soutlians  rebelled  ? 
So  that  your  very  victories  seem  to  afford  you  fresh  matter  of 
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war.    Now,  admitting  that  yoa  are  greater  and  stronger  tbao 

any,  yet  you  ouirht  to  consider  that  nobody  can  endnre  loner  a 
foreijin  irnvf  rTimcnt.  Do  hnt  pass  the  Tanais,  and  you  may 
indeed  learn  the  extent  of  our  country,  but  can  never  hope  to 
OYcrtalce  the  Scytliians;  our  po\rerty  will  still  be  too  nimble  for 
yonr  array  that  is  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many  nations. 
iLgttin,  when  you  tliiuk  us  the  fartlicst  from  you,  you  shall  find 
ns  within  ynr  camp.  We  are  e(iaally  swift,  either  to  fly  or 
pursue.  I  aiu  informed  that  our  deserts  anti  wastes  are  become 
proverbs  of  scorn  among  the  (J reeks.  But,  for  our  parts,  we 
make  choice  of  wilds,  and  those  places  that  are  void  of  human 
cnlUire^  rather  thas  of  cities  and  fhiltfiil  soils.-  Hold,  there* 
fore,  your  fortune  as  close  as  you  can  j  for  she  is  slippery,  and 
will  not  be  held  against  her  will.  Wholesome  advice  is  better 
discoTered  by  the  consequences  than  the  present  Pnt  a  curb, 
therefore,  to  yonr  prosperity,  and  yon  will  govern  it  the  better. 
Wc  have  a  saying  amongst  us,  that  Fortune  is  without  feet» 
and  has  only  hands  and  wings,  and  that  when  she  reaches  out 
her  hands  she  will  not  snfiTer  her  wings  to  be  touched.  To  be 
short,  if  you  are  a  god,  you  ought  to  be  beneficent  to  mortals, 
nnd  not  deprive  them  of  what  they  have ;  and  if  you  arc  a  man, 
always  remember  yourself  to  be  whnt  you  are.  It  is  folly  to 
be  mindful  of  those  thinfrs  wliidi  make  you  forp:;et  yourself, 
^'ou  may  make  good  use  of  the  triendship  of  those  you  do  not 
exasperate  by  war;  for  the  firmest  union  is  amongst  cfpials; 
and  those  seem  to  bo  equals  who  have  not  yet  tried  their 
strength.  Do  not  imagine  those  you  conquer  can  be  your 
friends.  There  is  no  friendship  between  the  sovereiprn  and 
the  slave,  for  e?en  in  time  of  peace  the  decrees  of  war  do  still 
obtaiu.  The  Scythians,  in  their  alliances,  do  not  make  use  of 
oaths  to  ratify  the  same ;  bat  their  integrity  answers  all  the 
ends  of  oaths.  It  is  a  precaution  of  the  Greeks,  indeed,  to 
confirm  their  transactions  with  the  InTocation  of  the  gods;  but 
as  for  ourselves,  we  make  it  part  of  our  religion  faithfully  to 
observe  our  promises.  They  who  have  no  reverence  for  men, 
will  not  scruple  to  deceive  the  gods  themselves.  Besides,  yon 
have  no  occasion  for  friends  of  whoso  benevolence  you  doubt 
now.  In  us  yon  will  have  incorrupt  ibie  guardians  both  of  Asia 
and  Europe.  There  is  only  the  Tanais  between  ns  and  Bac- 
triana;  and,  beyond  the  Tanais  we  extend  ourselves  as  far  as 
Thrnee,  nnd  Tliracc  is  said  to  border  upon  Macedonia.  Thus, 
jdii  see,  we  arc  your  neighbors  in  both  your  empires.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  whether  you  will  have  us  for  your  friends  or 
your  enemies/' 
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H««  nQto  wltom  thou  art  to  pftrU«l, 
O  reftd^r,  to  the  well-known  ltnrtinl« 

The  opiernmtnatiflt :  while  llTlnp. 
Giro  hiru  the  fam«  thoo  wonld.it  be gi ring, 
Ho  KhHil  he  h'':tr.         t'>  >  1,  aiul  ICBOW  It: 
Po»tH>bit«  nroly  roach  «  poet. 

MAnrrs  VAi-FRirs  Marttalis,  the  epTernmTnntist,  was  born  at  Bilbilis, 
in  tlio  jiortlirristorn  part  of  Spain,  in  A.  D.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  at 
the  age  of  twenty-tliree,  iu  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  to 
complete  liis  ediicatioTi  for  the  bar.  Here  his  jx-cuHar  talent  at  satiric 
epitrrams  procurtjil  hiui  a  higli  r«'j)ntation  in  tlie  reigna  of  Titus  aud 
Doiuitian.  the  latter  emjuTor  rewanling  his  i>anegyrics  by  creating 
Lini  a  linman  kuiglit,  and  raising  him  to  the  tribunate.  After  residing 
in  tho  metropolis  for  more  tlian  thirty  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  was  married  to  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Slarcella.  The  bride 
was  ricli,  and  the  bridegroom  gratefuL    He  tells  her— 

*'  Thorn  mri,  mioM,  Aaolher  Aoni«  to  im 

and  in  another  epigram  lie  tells  of  tho  atatelj  hoiuo  and  beaotiM 
gaideoB  whioh  the  brought  him 

'•Thto  Uttl«  klngdon  my  Msr«eT1n  gftT».** 

lie  iired  here  in  great  happiness  for  a  few  ye&rs,  and  died  abont 
A.  D.  104. 

The  extaTit  works  of  Martial  con^^ist  of  an  nsseniblage  of  mhort  pot*ni-, 
all  inclnd*^  !  meler  the  general  aj»pellation  of  K/ti/jr.'mviata,  upwards  of 
)r>00  ill  nunihf-r,  divided  into  fourteen  l>ooks.  The  word  "epigram** 
originally  denoted,  as  its  etymology  implies,  an  inscription^  but  in 
proopss  of  time  it  was  applied  to  any  brief  metrieal  efTnsion,  whatever 
the  subject  miqht  be  ;  but  the  example  of  Martial  has  associated  tlie 
idea  of  a  sting  or  point  with  the  epigram  ;  and  since  bis  tim»'  the 
term  has  been  iu  a  gn  at  measure  restrietetl  to  a  sense  denoting  a 
short  popm,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  expressiions  converge  to  one 
sharp  iK)int,  whic  h  forms  the  tHnnination  of  the  piece. 

**  It  is  imjH)->il>l.*,"'  says  Professor  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow  University, 
"not  to  be  ama/o<l  by  the  .singular  fertility  of  imagination,  pro- 
digious flow  of  wit,  and  the  delicate  felicity  of  lans^uacre  everywhere 
developed  in  this  extraordinary  collection  ;  and  from  no  source  do  we 
derive  more  copious  informatiou  on  the  national  customs  and  aooial 
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habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  centnrj  of  the  empire.  But, 
however  much  we  may  admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no 
respect  for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  inconceivable  aervUity  of 
adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian,  prOTea  that  he  was  a  coniiier 
of  the  lowest  class  ;  and  his  name  is  crushed  by  a  load  of  cold-blooded 
filth,  spread  ostentatiously  over  the  whole  surface  of  his  writings,  too 
elearlj  denoting  habitual  impurity  of  thought,  comlifned  with  habitual 
-  impurity  of  expression."  Btill,  we  ean  select  a  few  from  his  nnmeroiis 
pieces  that  may  be  read  with  pleasnre  and  profit.* 

I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE. 

I  do  not  lore  tbee,  SabidiaSi  nor  can  I  say  why ;  I  can  only 
say  this,  I  do  not  love  tliee. 

I  love  th<  <>  not  ;  Imt  why,  T  can't  <lisplay ; 
I  love  thee  not,  is  ull  that  1  can  say.' 


TBS  VALBt  Am  TEUS  MOUBNSK. 

Geliia  ne'er  mourns  her  father's  ioss, 

When  no  one's  by  to  see ; 
But  yet  her  soon  commanded  tears 

Flow  fast  in  company. 
To  weep  for  praiso  is  but  a  Aligned  moan ; 
lie  grieves  most  truly,  that  doea  grieve  alone. 


THE  "PaETTY^^  ATTALUS. 

Yes,  youVo  a  pre  tty  preacher,  sir,  we  know  it, 

Writo  pn>tty  novels,  are  a  pretty  yioet; 

A  pretty  critic,  and  tell  fortune-  too  ; 

Then,  who  writes  force  or  epigrams  like  you? 


*  SdlUcss.    The  mont  niMoftil  edition  of  MivUal — aad  the  same  may  be 

said  of  most  of  the  Latin  auHirirs — Is  that  puMiphr^d  by  Lemniro.  in  hif«  Latin 
ClMsioi,  Pari«,  8to.  TranalatioDB  of  many  of  his  epigrams  into  Eogliiih  hare 
bean  made  by  Ilay,  Elphingtone,  Cowley,  Hodgiion,  and  others.  For  uprightly 
and  witty  imitftiions  of  this  poet,  rend  Jarae9  Smith'it  "Martial  in  London,'* 
•ppiMmenn  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  author 'a  ^'English  Literature  of  the 
^iinoteenth  Century.'* 

'  The  following  lines,  in  imitation  of  thb  epigram,  were  made  by  some 
Oxford  wit,  on  Dr.  John  Pell,  Biibop  of  Oxford*  who  died  in  1080 

I  do  not  lov.-  til.  .\  P.u  for  ¥c\\ ; 
Tho  roaH4in  why,  i  ciituot  toll. 
Bnt  thiti  I'tQ  mirc  I  know  full  well, 
1  «io  aot  lore  tbee,  Doctor  IVIU 
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At  every  ball,  how  prettily  you  nick  it! 
You  TkMIo,         play  prettily  at  cricket. 
Yet,  after  all,  in  nothing  you  excel, 

00  aU  things  prettily,  but  nothing  well. 
What  flhaU  I  call  you  7   Say  the  best  I  oaa, 
Ton  are,  mj  firtoad,  a  veij  busy  man. 

M^v.  R.  Graven, 

AVOT0XR  TBSaiOV. 

Fine  lectnreB  Attains  rehearses. 

Pleads  finely,  writes  fine  tales  and  Tenes ; 

Fine  epigram-,  fnif  fnrre??  vio 
With  grammar  and  astroloiry. 
Ue  fiuely  sings,  and  dancer  iinely ; 
Plays  tennis ;  fiddles  meet  divinely: 
All  finely  dotte>  and  nothing  well. 
Then,  if  a  man  t]>e  truth  may  t<4l, 
This  all-accorni>!ishVl  Punchinello 
Is  a  most  busy,  idle  fellow. 

EUon, 

TOCHLOS. 

1  oonld  resign  that  eye  of  btne, 

Ilowe'er  its  splendor  used  to  thrill  me; 
And  ev'n  that  cheek  of  roseate  line — 
To  lose  it,  Chloe,  scarce  would  kill  me. 

That  snowy  nee^  I  ne*er  shonld  miss. 
However  mnch  I've  raved  about  it ; 

And  «wof«t1r  as  Mi-^t       cnn  l<i*'<', 
I  think  I  could  exibt  without  it. 

In  short,  so  well  I^ve  leam*d  to  fast, 
That  sooth,  my  love,  I  know  not  whether 

I  init^lit  not  bring  ni v«»'lf  at  last 
— To  do  without  you  altogether. 

THB  TRULY  OBEAT. 

Milo,  forbear  to  call  him  ble«t 

That  only  boasts  a  large  estate, 
Plionld  all  the  treasures  of  the  East 

Meet,  and  conspire  to  make  him  great. 
Ziet  a  broad  stream  with  golden  sauds 

Through  all  his  meadows  roll, 
He's  bat  a  wretch,  with  all  his  lands, 

That  wears  a  narrow  soai. 

i>r.  WaUM, 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LITERARY  FAMB, 

Ye>i,  I  am  poor,  CaHistratn^!,  T  nvm;  "I 
Aud  so  was  ever  ;  yvl  not  quito  uuknown  :  V 
Graced  with  a  kuight's  degree;  uor  thi^  alone,  j 
Bnt  tlmmgh  the  world  my  verse  Is  frequent  song, 
Aud  "That  is  he!"  sounds  buzz'd  from  erety  tongue; 
And  whnt  to  few,  when  dnst,  th«  fates  a^^Hign, 
In  bloom  and  fre«hne«''=^  of  my  daya  is  mine. 
Tiiy  ceilings  on  a  liundred  columns  rest ; 
Wealth,  as  of  upstart  (Veemen,  bnrsta  tby  chest ; 
Nile  flows  in  fatness  oVr  thy  ample  fields; 
Cisalpine  Oanl  thy  silky  ll.'W(*s  yields. 
Lo,  such  thou  art,  aud  such  am  1 1    Like  me,  1 
Callistratns,  thou  canst  not  hope  to  be ;  > 
A  himdied  of  the  orowd  resembles  thee.  J 

Eitou. 

WHAT  IS  WELL  QIVXN  IB  NOT  U^ST. 

Thieves  may  break  leeks,  and  with  your  oash  retire ; 
Yonr  ancient  seat  may  he  consumed  by  fire; 

Debtors  refuse  to  pay  yon  what  they  ow«, 
Or  your  ungiateful  Ueld  the  »e*»d  you  sow ; 
Yon  may  be  plunder'd  by  a  woman  vile; 
Or  all  your  ships  may  sink  at  sea  the  while* 
Who  LCives  to  friends,  so  much  from  fate  seoures; 
That  in  the  only  wealth  forever  yours. 

Hap, 

AHOTHBS  VOaiON. 

Tour  slave  will  with  your  gold  ahsoond, 

The  fire  your  home  lay  low  ; 
Your  debtor  will  disown  his  bondy 

Your  farm  uo  crops  bestow. 
Your  steward  a  mistress  frail  shall  cheat ; 
Your  freighted  shf  p  the  storms  wilt  beat. 
Tliat  only  from  mischance  you'll  save. 

Which  to  yonr  friends  is  giv^'ti  -, 
The  only  wealth  you'll  always  have 

Is  that  you've  lent  to  heaven. 

Sngiish  JmrmUqfEduMiiaH,  Jan.  1856. 

TO  A  DETRACTOR, 

Snarl  on  ;  yon  never  shall  yonr  pnrposo  ^nhi : 
What  long  you  seek,  you  still  shall  seek  in  vain, 
Who  aim  at  any,  rather  than  uo  fame : 
I  will  not,  to  abuse  you,  use  yonr  name. 
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It  never  in  mj  writings  iball  be  seen, 

Or  thc^  world  know  that  saeh  a  wretch  hath  been. 

Try  to  make  others  angry  whf»n  yon  bellow; 
I  scorn  to  ineddlo  with  a  dirty  fellow. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

To-morrow  yon  will  lire,  yon  always  cry: 

III  what  fair  country  duob  this*  morrow  Lie, 

That  tis  so  miglity  long  ere  it  arrive  f 

Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  morrow  lire? 

'Tis  so  far-fetch'J,  this  morrow,  that  I  foar 

'Twill  be  both  very  old  and  very  dear. 

'*  To-morrow  I  will  live,"  the  fool  does  say ; 

To-d«y  itself  *s  too  late—the  wise  lived  jresterdaj.' 

TO  A  BAD  XPIOEAMMATIST. 

In  ail  the  epigrams  you  write  we  trace 
The  sweetness  and  the  oandor  of  your  fiuse. 
Think  you,  a  reader  will  for  retses  call, 
Without  one  grain  of  salt,  or  drop  of  gall? 
'Tin  vinegar  gives  relish  to  our  I'ood: 
A  face  that  cannot  smile  is  never  good. 
Smooth  tales,  like  sweetmeats,  are  f6r  chOdren-lit : 
High'Season'd,  like  mj  dishes,  be  my  wit. 

THE  TEDlOUb  BAaBER. 

While  that  the  barber  went  to  trim 

.\^\<\  -li-)V(f  Lnpercn.s'  chops  and  chin, 
lie  WU.S  so  tedious  on  the  faco, 
Another  beard  grew  in  the  place. 

Fletcher. 


'  Tiir  foitovvint;  fine  rcmsrlu  Upon  *'To-morrow,'*  are  from  Dr.  Johnson's 

tragedy  of  *' Irene  r  — 

To-morrow'ts  actioal    Can  th*t  hoary  wisdom, 
Borno  down  trith  years,  aUU  dote  upon  to-mortow! 
That  fAtnl  iui8(r«M  of  the  yonog,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  Iho  fool,  cond<>inn'd  to  lo»o 
A  u-^t'l*"'''        in  w.'uliiii,'  for  t.»-iiii>i  r*)\v ; 
Tosaze  with  iongitigeje«  upyu  lu-itiorrow; 
miiAterposiug  death  dettruyti  tho  proHpoct. 
fitraoge !  that  tliis  nmenl  fimnd  from  day  to  dftj 
Should  nil  tho  world  with  wretehoa  nndetectod. 
The  Mildi.T,  l:il>r.r1nc  fhnmigh  a  wluter'M  murohf 
Still  lices  to-morrow  dre^t  in  robes  of  triiuttph; 
Still  te  tho  lover's  loug-oxp<;ctiug  arin^, 
To-morrow  brines  the  Tlalonary  bride. 
But  thottt  too  old  to  bear  Mother  ohoftt^ 
Losra  that  the  preieat  hour  alone  !•  ma&*«. 
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TO  A  BAD  COUPLE. 

Whon  as  you  are  80  like  in  lir«;, 
A  wickcil  husband,  wicked  ivifo, 
i  woudt»r  yoa.  aliouid  live  at  strife. 

Old  MS.  ie>ih  Catt. 

Both  man  and  wife  aa  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
I  wonder  thej  do  better  should  agree. 

liajf. 

Who  says  that  Giles  and  Joan  at  discord  be  ? 

Th*  observiug  neighbors  no  snoh  mood  ean  see. 

ludcod,  poor  Giles  repents  he  married  ever ; 

Bat  that  his  Jonn  doth  too.    And  Giles  would  never 

by  his  free  will  be  in  Joan's  company ; 

No  more  would  Joan  he  should.   Giles  riseth  early. 

And,  having  got  him  out  of  doors,  Is  glad  ; 

The  like  is  Joan.    But  turning  home  is  sad  ; 

And  so  is  Joan.    Ofttimos  when  Oiloa  doth  find 

Ilarsh  sights  at  home,  Oiles  wisheth  he  were  blind  ; 

All  this  doth  Joan.   Or  that  his  long-yeam*d  life 

Were  quite  out-spun ;  the  like  wish  hath  his  wife. 

In  all  affectinnj?,  sho  concurrelh  still. 

If  now,  with  man  and  wif^,  to  will  and  uill 

The  self-same  thing:),  a  note  of  concord  be, 

I  know  no  ooaple  better  can  agree. 

Ben  Jonwn, 


TO  QUINTIUS  oviBitra 

Believing  he;ir,  what  you  deserve  to  hear: 
Your  birthday,  as  my  own,  to  me  is  dear. 

ni«  >t  and  distinguish^!  days  !  wLich  we  should  prise 
'I'hi'  first,  the  kindest  bounty  of  th<-  -ki. >  . 
lJut  yours  gives  nioHt ;  for  mine  di*i  only  lend 
Me  to  the  world ;  yours  gave  to  me  a  friend. 

TO  JULIVS  MABTIALtS. 

What  mnlv't'S  tlw  linppicist  life  belotr. 
A  few  plain  ruici,  luy  friend,  will  shuw, 

A  good  estate,  not  eam*d  with  toil, 

Bnt  Ifft  by  will,  or  civ'n  by  fate; 
A  laud  of  no  ungrateiul  soil, 
A  constant  fire  within  your  grate  : 

48 
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No  law  ;  few  cares  ;  a  quiet  mind ; 

Streugth  unirapaii  d,  a  heaUhfol  frame  ; 
Wisdom  with  innocence  combined ; 

Friends  eqnal  both  in  yean  and  fame ; 

Yonr  living  easy,  and  year  board 
With  food,  but  not  with  luxury  stored; 
A  bed,  though  cliaste,  not  solitary  ; 

Sound  sleep,  to  s'liorten  night's  dull  reign; 
Wish  nothing  that  is  youra  to  vary  ; 

Think  all  enjoyments  that  remain : 
And  for  the  inevitable  hour, 
Nor  hope  it  nigh,  nor  dread  its  power. 

AVOTBBB  YBBSIOV. 

Martial,  the  tilings  that  do  attain 

The  happy  lifoi  be  these,  I  find : 
The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain ; 

The  froitfoL  ground,  the  qniet  mind: 

The  eqnal  friend,  no  grudge,  no  strife ; 

No  charge  of  rule,  nor  governance; 
Without  disease,  the  healthful  Hfu; 
Tht)  household  of  coutinaance : 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare ; 

True  wisdom  join'd  with  simpleness; 
The  night  discharged  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress : 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate : 

Such  bleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate ; 

Ne  wish  Ibr  Death,  ne    n  his  might. 

Uenry  Mnoard,  Earl  of  Surrejf. 


EPITAPH  ON  EROTION. 

Underneath  this  irnM^lj  stone, 

Lieii  little  SWeet  Kn)tion  ; 

Whom  the  Fates,  with  htjurta  as  cold, 

Nfpp*d  away  at  six  years  old. 

Thou,  whoever  thou  mayst  be, 

That  hfist  this  small  HrM  after  me, 

Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 

To  her  little  slender  shade ; 

So  shall  no  disease  or  Jar 

Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar; 

But  this  tomb  bn  hrro  nlone 

The  only  melancholy  stone. 
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THB  CITT  AND  COUMTBT. 

Me,  who  baTc  lived  so  Ion;;  among  the  groat, 
Yoa  wonder  to  hear  tftlk  of  a  retreat; 
And  a  retreat  so  distant  as  may  show 

No  IlioiiL'lit^  of  a  rf'ttim  when  once  I  go. 
(live  me  a  t  ounti y,  ]\o\v  remote  soe'er, 
Where  happiness  a  moderate  rate  doth  hear; 
Where  poverty  itself  in  plenty  flows, 
And  all  the  solid  use  of  riches  knows. 
Thp  ground  about  the  houfc  maintains  it  there; 
TIi<>  lion«n  maintains  tiic  erotin  l  nbont  it  here. 
Here  even  hunger's  dear,  and  a  full  board 
Devoora  the  vital  sohstanoe  of  the  lord. 
The  land  itself  does  there  the  feast  beatoir; 
Till'  laii'l  if -elf  must  hero  t"  niark<'t  co. 
Tlirot'  or  lour  suits  one  wint.  i  livre  does  waste  ; 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  t*»ur  winters  last. 
Here  every  ftragal  man  most  oft  be  eold, 
And  little  lake-warm  fires  to  yon  sold ; 
Tln^re  lire's  an  element  as  clieap  and  freOi 
Almost,  as  any  other  of  the  three, 
yta/  you  then  liere,  and  live  among  tlie  great, 
Attend  their  sporti,  and  at  their  table  eat ; 
When  all  the  bounties  here  of  n>en  yon  score, 
The  place's  bounty  there  will  give  yon  more* 


FLORCS. 

PLOVBISAKD  ADOUT  A.  I>.  100. 

Lrcics  Axx.«us  Florits,  a  native  of  Gaul,  or,  as  «!ome  say,  of  Spain, 
lived,  probably,  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  He  wrote  a  summary  of  Rnman  history,  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
under  Augustus.  It  ii  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  history  of 
this  period,  and  presents  in  a  striking  view  all  the  leading  events  that 
ooonrred  in  it.  The  author  has  a  very  happy  faculty  of  condensa- 
tion: for  instance,  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  is  recounted  in  two 
pages,  and  yet  nothing  essential  is  omitted.  IIi>^  Btyle,  however,  is 
by  no  means  worthy  of  commendation,  being  far  too  florid  and  decla- 
matory. 
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THE  BATTLB  OF  OANN A 

The  fourth,  oncl  nlmoRt  mortal  wound  of  the  Roman  empire, 
was  at  Cannie,  au  obscure  villag-e  of  Apnlia;  whiVh,  however, 
became  fnmnns  by  the  jzreatness  of  tlie  defeat,  its  relehrity 
being  acquired  by  the  sluutrhter  of  forty  thousand  men.  Here 
the  g-eneral,  the  ground,  tUe  face  of  heaven,  the  day,  indeed 
all  nature,  conspired  tocretiier  for  the  destructiou  of  the  unfor- 
tunate army.  For  Hannibal,  the  most  artful  of  penerals,  not 
content  with  sending  pretended  deserters  among  the  Romans, 
who  fell  upon  their  rear  as  they  were  fightiiig,  but  having  also 
noted  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  those  open  plains,  where 
the  heat  of  the  bod  is  extremely  Tiolent,  the  dast  very  great, 
and  the  wind  blows  constantly,  and  as  it  were  statedly,  from 
the  east,  drew  np  his  army  in  snch  a  position,  that,  while  the 
Romans  were  exposed  to  ii\  these  ineonvenienccs,  he  himself, 
haTing  heaven,  as  it  were,  on  his  side,  fonght  with  wind,  dnst, 
and  sun  in  his  favor.  Two  vast  armies,'  in  consequence,  were 
slaughtered  till  the  enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Ilannibal 
said  to  his  soldiers,  "Put  up  your  swords."  Of  the  two  com- 
manders, one  escaped,  the  other  was  slain;  which  of  them 
showed  the  greater  Kpirit,  is  doubtful.  Paulus  was  ashamed 
to  survive;  Varro  did  not  despair.  Of  tlie  greatness  of  t!io 
slaughter  the  following  proof's  may  be  notieetl;  that  the  Aufi- 
dus  was  for  some  time  red  with  blood:  that  a  bridge  was  made 
of  dead  bodies,  by  order  of  Hannibal,  over  the  torrent  of 
Vergcllus;  and  that  two  modii^  of  rings  were  sent  to  Carthage, 
and  the  equestrian  dignity  estimated  by  measure. 

It  was  afterwards  not  doubted,  but  that  Home  might  have 
seen  its  last  day,  and  that  Hannibal,  within  live  days,  might 
hare  feasted  in  the  Capitol,  if  (as  they  say  that  Adherbal,  the 
Carthaginian,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  observed)  "  he  had  known 
as  well  how  to  use  his  victory  as  how  to  gain  it"  Bnt  at  that 
crisis,  as  is  generally  said,  either  the  fate  of  the  city  that  was 
to  be  empress  of  the  world,  or  his  own  want  of  judgment,  and 
the  influence  of  deities  unfavorable  to  Carthage,  carried  him 
in  a  different  direction.  When  be  m\'A\\  Itave  taken  advantage 
of  his  victory,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  enjoyment  from  it,  and, 
leaving  Rome,  to  march  into  Campania  and  to  Tarentom, 

'  Tbe  armin.a  of  tho  two  con!iu]<i,  Paulus  ^miliaa  And  Varro. 
'  Nearly  three  gallons  ajid  ihrei' -quarters. 
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where  both  he  and  his  army  soon  lost  their  vigor,  so  that  it 
was  justly  rcm;irl:"f]  that  "Cnpna  proved  a  Canna?  to  ITanni- 
bal;"  since  the  sunshine  of  Campania,  and  the  warm  s])rin{?s 
of  H;ii;p,  sn^dued  (who  could  have  bclievrM]  it  y)  liim  who  had 
]ieuu  uucfUHpiered  hy'tho  n^id  unshakL'u  in  the  field.  lu 

the  mean  time  the  Iioniarjs  l>e«i:iui  to  recover,  and  to  rise  as  it 
were  from  the  dead.  They  had  no  arms,  but  they  touk  them 
down  from  the  temples;  men  were  wanting,  bnt  slaves  were 
freed  to  take  the  oath  of  service;  the  treasury  was  exbausLcil, 
but  the  senate  willingly  offered  their  wealth  for  the  public 
Rervice,  leaving  themselres  no  gold  bot  what  was  contained  in 
their  children's  bnUet^*  and  in  their  own  belts  and  rings.  The 
knights  followed  their  example,  and  the  common  people  that 
of  the  knights;  so  that  when  the  wealth  of  the  private  persons 
was  brought  to  the  public  treasary  (in  the  consnlship  of 
Lsvinns  and  Marcellns),  the  registers  scarcely  safficed  to  con- 
tain the  acconnt  of  it»  or  the  hands  of  the  clerks  to  record  it 


CHARAiOXIB  OV  FABIUB — SPIRIT  OV  TBI  BOMAMa 

How  cnn  T  ^nf^ViVntly  praiso  Iho  wi-ddm  nf  the  centuries  in 
the  choice  of  majristrates,  when  the  younger  sought  advice 
from  the  elder  as  to  what  consuls  should  be  created  ?  They 
Raw  that  against  an  enemy  so  often  victorious,  and  so  full  of 
subtlety,  it  was  necessary  to  contend,  not  only  with  courage, 
but  with  his  own  wiles.  The  first  hope  of  the  empire,  now 
recovering,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  coming  to  lile 
again,  was  Fabius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  conqaering 
Hannibal,  which  was,  not  to  Jight,  Hence  he  recei?ed  that 
new  name,  so  salutary  to  the  commonwealthi  of  Cuneuawr^  or 
Delayer.  Hence  too  it  happened,  that  he  was  called  by  the 
people  ih9  ihiM  of  the  empire.  Through  the  whole  of  Sam- 
nium,  and  through  the  Falerian  and  Gauran  forests,  he  so 
harassed  Hannibal,  that  he  who  conld  not  be  reduced  by  valor, 
was  weakened  by  delay.  The  Romans  then  ventured,  under 
the  command  of  Claudius  Marcellns,  to  engage  him;  they 
came  to  cloae  quarters  with  him,  drove  him  out  of  bis  dear 
Campania,  and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola.  They 
ventured  likewise,  under  the  leadership  of  Sempronius  Gracchus^ 


*  A  fori  of  orn&meDt  susp^inded  from  the  neckif*  of  children,  whiob,  among 
Ibe  WMltbj,  WI4  mmde  of  gold.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  bvbble  on  wfttor,  or, 
u  Pliny  iajs,  of  a  heart. 
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to  pursue  him  tlimup-li  Lncania,  aud  to  press  luird  upou  his 
rear  as  he  retired;  thouirli  tlicy  then  fought  him  (sad  dis- 
honor I)  with  a  body  of  slaves;  for  to  this  extreni'tv  liad  «:o 
mnnj  disasters  reduced  tJieiii ;  Imt  thev  wore  rewarded  with 
liberty;  and  from  slaves  they  made  thcin  Ixoinan.^. 

O  aniazinjr  confidence  in  the  midst  of  so  nmch  adrersity  !  O 
extraoruiiKiry  courage  and  sjiirit  of  the  Koma?i  pco])le  in  such 
oppressive  and  distressing  circumslauees  I  At  a  time  when 
thej  were  uncertain  of  preserring  their  own  Italy,  they  jet 
ventured  to  look  to  other  coantries;  and  wboi  the  enemy  were 
at  their  throat,  flying  through  Campania  and  Apolia,  and 
making  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  they  at  the  same  time 
both  withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  their  arms  o?er  the 
earth  into  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain. 


ooNsnaAOT  or  gatilini. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  want  of  means  occasionod  by  it,  with  a  fair  opportu- 
nity at  the  same  time  (for  tlie  Komaii  forros  wore  then  al>roud 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world),  tliat  ](>d  Catiline  to  form 
the  atrocious  design  of  subjugating  his  country.  With  what 
accomplices  (direful  to  relate  I)  did  he  undertake  to  munlcr 
the  senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy  the  city  by 
fire,  to  plunder  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the  entire  governinent, 
and  to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even  Hannibal  seems  to 
have  contemplated  !  He  was  hiniscH'  a  patrician;  but  this  was 
only  a  small  consideration ;  there  were  joiued  with  him  the 
Cnrii,  the  Porcii,  the  Syllce,  the  Oethegi,  the  Antronii,  the 
Yargnnteii,  the  Longini  (what  illnstrioos  families,  what  orna- 
ments of  the  senate  I)  and  Lentnlns  also,  who  was  then  pnetor. 
All  these  he  had  as  supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  As  a 
pledge  to  unite  them  in  the  plot,  hnman  blood  was  introdoced, 
which,  being  carried  around  in  bowls,  they  drank  among  them; 
an  act  of  the  utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enor- 
mous for  which  they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  been  an  end 
of  this  glorious  empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  and  Ant  on  ins,  of  whom  one  discovered 
the  ]Ao{  liy  vigilanee,  and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

The  revelation  of  the  atrocious  ])roi('et  was  made  l)y  Fulvia, 
a  common  harlot,  but  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against 
her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  areordinLHv,  having  coiivi^ked 
the  senate,  made  a  speech  against  the  accused,  who  was  then 
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present  in  the  house;  bnt  nothing  further  was  effected  by  it, 
than  that  the  enemy  made  off,  openly  and  expressly  declaring 
tliat  he  would  extinirnisli  the  flame  raised  acrainst  him  hv  a 
general  ruin.  lie. then  set  out  to  an  army  which  had  i»een 
prepared  by  Maiilius  in  Etruria.  intending  to  advanrc  under 
arras  against  ilir  rity.  Lentulus,  meanwhile,  |)romii;ing  him- 
self the  kingdom  i)ortended  to  his  family  by  the  Sibylline  verses, 
disposed  thronghont  the  city,  against  a  dny  appointed  by  Cati- 
line, men,  combustibles,  and  weapons.  And  not  confined  to 
plotting  among  the  people  of  the  city,  the  rage  for  the  con- 
spiracy^  having  excited  the  depnties  of  the  Allobroges,  who 
happened  then  to  be  at  Rome,  to  give  their  voice  iQ  favor  of 
war,  woald  have  spread  bejond  the  Alps,  had  not  a  letter  of 
Lentnlas  been  intercepted  throngh  the  information  of  YoHnr- 
cius.  Hands  were  immediately  laid  on  the  barbarian  depnties, 
by  order  of  Cicero;  and  the  prsetor  was  openly  convicted  in 
the  senate.  When  a  consaltation  was  held  about  their  pun- 
ishment, Caesar  gave  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  their  rank,  Cato  that  they  shoald  suffer  the 
penalty  due  to  their  crime.  Cato's  advice  being  generally 
adopted,  the  traitors  were  strangled  in  prison. 

iiut  thongh  a  portion  of  the  conspirators  was  thus  rnt  olT, 
Catiline  did  not  desist  from  his  enterprise.  Marching,  how- 
ever, with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  conntry,  he  was 
defeated  l\v  a  force  of  Antonius  that  en.counlercd  him  on  the 
way.  ilo^v  desperate  the  engagement  was,  the  result  mani- 
fested; for  not  a  man  of  the  rebel  troops  survived.  Whatever 
place  each  had  occupied  in  the  battle,  ihul  very  spot,  when  life 
was  extinct,  he  covered  with  his  corpse.  Catiline  was  found, 
far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy; 
a  most  glorious  death,  had  he  thns  fallen  for  his  conntry.  . 


TACITUS. 
A*  D.  57—118. 

C\\r»  CoRXELiC';  T\rTTrf»,  the  hf^tonan,  wa.«^  1>om  about  A.  T>.  57. 
His  father  is  supposed  ti^  li-vv*-  In-cn  the  same  Coniclina  Tacit  us  horn 
Pliny  (If^erihes  as  I'olonging  to  tho  Equestrian  Order,  and  I'ro- 
curalot  of  tlu»  r>e!giaii  Gnnl.  At  an  early  at:o  1ip  applied  himsolf  to 
the  study  of  eloquence,  with  a  view  to  obtain  distiuctiou  as  an  advo< 
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cato  ;  and  he  also  served  some  campaigns  in  the  army,  as  the  nec**^- 
sar/  qualification  required  of  every  candidate  for  a  magistracy.  .At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  lie  married  tlic  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola ;  ten  years  afterwards,  ho  w*8  one  of  the  praetors; 
and  nine  years  later,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  97,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nerra,  he  was  appointed  to  the  dignity  of  consul.  Once,  after 
this  period,  his  name  is  mentioned,  together  with  that  of  the  ronTiger 
Pliny,'  as  the  joint  and  .successful  accusers  of  Marius  Prisms.  Pro- 
consul of  Africa,  for  multiplied  acts  of  cruelty  and  corruption  in  his 
Province.  But  the  later  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  devoted 
mostly  to  the  composition  of  his  histories  ;  a  labor  in  which  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  premaiuro  death,  which  took  place  about  A*  D. 

lis. 

In  point  of  external  advantages,  no  Roman  had  hitherto  been  so 
well  fitted  for  the  olllce  of  an  historian  as  Tacitus.  Practically  ac- 
quainted with  civil  and  military  affairs,  gifted  with  a  fair  fortune,  en- 

joyi?!  r  tho  hi^he-?t  public  honors,  with  ample  and  undisturbed  leisure, 
aud  writing  in  the  reigu  of  a  sovereign  (Trajan)  who  had  no  de.sire  to 
se««  the  truth  concealed  or  corrnj)ted,  he  had  all  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring iTiformation,  without  any  temptation  to  forsake  his  dnty  as  an 
historian  from  motives  of  hopt3  or  fear;  and  it  could  only  be  a  que-S- 
tion  whetli»>r  hi?«  own  moral  and  intellectual  qualiti<  ?  were  such  as 
worthily  to  correspond  with  tho  favors  confined  on  him  l)y  fortune. 
Tlu'sc  qualities  were  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order.  He  observivs 
a  fair  and  temperate  tone  in  his  censures  even  of  tho  rory  worst  cha- 
racters, and  floes  not  allow  himself  to  he  hurried  away  hy  the  feelings 
of  moral  indignation  whioh  could  not  })Ut  arise  within  liiiu,  when  con- 
templating such  a  tissue  of  various  crimes  as  that  which  it  was  his 
business  to  record.  His  remarks  are  always  striking,  mostly  jn>t.  and 
often  profound  ;  and  his  narrative  is  clear,  sensible,  and  animated. 
Hi?*  delineations  of  character  are  lively,  and  apparently  just,  and  his 
hontimeuts  ou  i»olitical  (juostiona  fair  and  jndirious.  His  authority 
with  regard  to  all  points  of  Koman  history  is  highly  valuaMo.  an  i.  for 
those  times  with  which  ho  is  more  immediately  coucerued,  we  could 
hardly  desire  a  better  guide. 

The  extant  works  of  Tacitus  are :  1.  A  Life  of  his  Father-in-law, 

'  Tacitus  and  Pliniae  were  most  itttimate  friends.    Trnthfalnem  is  oon- 

ppicuous  in  the  writings  of  both  ;  and  "incorruptible  virtue  is  m*  visible  in 
tho  pages  of  Tacitus  m  benevolence  ii»  in  fho  letters  of  Pliny.  Tbrr  mntMnlly 
iniluenccd  each  otbur's  character  and  prinoipies;  their  tastes  anil  pursuit* 
were  similar;  tbvy  lovod  each  other  dearly;  eorreaponded  regularly;  cor* 
rected  each  <ither\<!  work'^.  nnd  n^^'^ciitod  ]>:itie|lt1jADd  greteflllly  each  Other 
criticisms." — Browm'$  English  Luerature. 
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Agrioola.  This,  thongh  sometimM  obscnre — owing  doabtless  to  the 
corraption  of  the  tost — ia  Joatly  admired  as  a  specimen  of  blogiaphj 
wbieh  portrays,  In  the  aathor's  peculiar  manner,  and  with  manjmaa- 
terlj  tonches,  the  virtnee  and  abilities  of  one  of  the  most  iUnstriona 
of  the  Bomans.  2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Manners  and  Nations  of  Ger- 
manj,  which  contains  mnch  enrions  information  respecting  the  ens- 
toms,  habits,  and  oharaoter  of  that  warlihe,  and  Tirtnoas,  and  high- 
minded  people*  3.  A  small  portion  of  a  rolnminons  work  entitled, 
*'  Histories.*'  Thej  oomprehended  a  period  from  the  second  consulship 
of  Oalba,  A.  D.  69,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96.  He  intended, 
had  his  life  been  spared,  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nenra  and  Trajan,  ''the 
materials  for  which,'*  he  sajs,  **are  more  plentiful  and  tmstwortb/, 
beoanse  of  the  nnnsnal  felicity  of  an  age  in  which  men  were  allowed 
to  think  as  thej  pleased,  and  to  give  utterance  to  what  they  thought." 
4,  Annalttf  Annals,"  beginning  with  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.  D. 
14,  and  closing  with  the  death  of  Nero,  A.  D.  68.  They  consisted  of 
sixteen  books,  but  about  one-half  of  them  are  lost.  5.  A  Dialogue  on 
the  Decline  of  Eloquence,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  but  without  much  foundation.* 


CUSTOMS  AUD  CUAEACIEB  Oh'  XIi£  OEEMAN  TEIB£8. 

Tbej  regard  rank  In  the  selection  of  their  kiop^s,  bnt  valor 
determines  the  choice  of  their  military  chiefs.  The  kings  do 
not  possess  absolute  or  on  limited  power;  and  the  chiefs  exert 
iofluence  hy  their  example  rather  than  by  anthority  *,  if  they 
appear  active,  and  promtnetit  as  leaders  in  the  battle,  they  con- 
trol others  by  the  admiration  which  they  excite.  To  pot  to 
death.  Imprison,  or  even  sconrge,  is  allowed  to  none  except  the 
priests ;  as  if  it  were  not  for  panishment  nor  by  the  command 


'  Kdiiions.  The  eilition  of  Ernesti,  hy  Oberlin,  Lcif^iV,  1811,  ia  valanMe 
as  oontaiDing  the  note^  and  ezoursus  of  Lipsiua;  aUo,  Bckker,  Leipsio,  IH^I, 
2  Tolff.  Bto. ;  and  Orelli,  Znrieb,  1848,  2  volt.  8to.  Ab  •zoeltent  «otlef« 
edition  f'f  the  G-Tmnnin  nnd  Airrit  with  Ktitrli"=h  note?,  and  n  Lif*-  of 
Tacitus,  haa  been  publir^hed  by  Prof.  T^'ler,  of  Amherst  College.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam  Smltb  bM  aluo  p;iven  a  good  edition,  with  note*,  of  the  Gennania, 
Agricola,  and  First  Vnutk  of  the  Annnl  London,  1855.  But  the  edition 
of  the  "<»«*rmanin,  with  Ethnological  Di^'.^ertntions  and  Note?,''  by  R.  G. 
Latham,  ¥.  li.  S.,  London,  1S51,  8vo.,  it  the  fullest  and  able't  ever  published, 
ftnd  loaTOR  nothing  more  upon  this  iroatiM  to  bo  desired  by  tbo  sUidoat. 
Itti  distinffuishinfr  f.  ntiin'  i«  tho  <;ri';it  iirciiunonpc  fjivon  in  it  to  f thnnlnji^icnl 
inve^iiigatiutts — matters  which  are  too  often  pulsed  over  by  other  editors  of 
the  ela«stes ;  and  this,  for  a  rerj  good  roMOD,  bofiftti«e  Uiey  Are  raroly  com- 
1^  t<  lit  to  do  joetieo  to  tbom.  TboBnglith  Tortiontof  TaoitotaJ^  by  Gordon 
aod  Mutiny. 
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of  the  cbicf,  bat  at  the  will  of  the  god,  whom  they  bcUoTe  to 
be  present  in  the  conflict ;  hence  thej  carry  into  battle  certAio 
standards,  with  images  of  aoimala  represented  on  them,  taken 
from  their  sacred  j^rovcs. 

It  i«  nn  especial  spur  to  valor  that  the  companies  of  their 
infantry  and  cnvnlrv  are  not  formed  hy  cliaiice  or  nny  accidental 
concourse,  1)ul  iliey  are  composed  of  families  and  relatives,  aitd 
moreover  the  dearest  objects  of  tliuir  aflecliou  are  near,  so  tbnt 
the  wailin^?  of  the  women  and  the  cryinc^  of  the  chddreu  can 
be  distinctly  heard.  Every  one  considers  these  the  most  re- 
vered witnesses,  the  most  valued  api>roverR  of  his  deeds.  They 
bliow  their  wounds  to  their  mothers  and  their  wives,  who  do 
not  shrink  from  counting  and  examining  them  ;  they  even  de- 
light to  encourage  and  carry  food  to  the  warriors  in  the  hoar 
of  combat.  There  is  a  tradition  that  certain  armies,  when 
already  wavering  and  yielding,  have  been  restored  by  their 
women  tbrongb  the  importonitj  of  their  entreaties,  their  de- 
maud  for  death  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen,  and  their 
▼iyid  representation  of  the  horrors  of  impending  captiTity — 
for  they  fear  this  much  more  in  the  persons  of  their  women ; 
they  even  esteem  those  states  more  firmly  bound  by  treaty,  of 
whom  noble  maidens  as  well  asyonths  are  re<|iiired  as  hostages. 
Moreover,  they  believe  there  is  something  holy  and  prophetic 
in  their  women,  so  that  they  carefnlly  attend  to  their  advice 
and  oracular  responses. 

They  worship  Mercury  (Woden)  more  than  any  other  deity, 
whom,  upon  set  days,  they  di(  ni  it  ]iroj)er  to  propitiate  even 
with  human  victims.  Hercules  (Thur)  and  Mars  (Taisco) 
they  nj)pea>sc  with  such  animals  as  the  Romans  use. 

They  do  not  think  it  becoming  to  the  dignity  of  the  gods 
to  confine  them  within  the  walls  of  temples,  or  to  make  any 
images  of  them  resembling  the  huiit.ui  countenance.  They 
dedicate  groves  and  woodlands,  and  call  by  the  names  of 
deities  that  mysterious  presence  which  they  view  with  the  eye 
of  reverence  only. 

It  was  the  six  hundred  and  fortieth  year  of  Rome,  in  the 
consulship  of  Cecilius  Metellus  and  Papirins  Oarbo,  when  the 
arms  of  the  Oimbri  were  first  heard  of.  From  that  time,  if  we 
reclcon  to  the  second  consulate  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  it  Is 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  years.  So  long  has  Rome  at- 
tempted to  conquer  Germany.  During  this  long  interval  there 
have  been  many  disasters  on  both  sides.  Not  the  Samnite, 
not  the  Carthaginians,  not  Spain  nor  Gaul,  not  even  the  Pnr- 
thians  have  more  frequently  defeated  us ;  since  German  liberty 
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is  a  mightier  principle  than  Parthian  monarchy.  For  what  else 
than  the  8laup:htcrof  Crassns  has  llie  East  repronrhed  us  with — 
herself  humbled  beneath  Yetitidius,  and  losiag  her  own  leader 

1* acorns  ? 

But  the  Germans  ronted  or  captured  Carbo  and  Tassins,  and 
Seaurus  Aurnlius  aud  Servilius  Caipio,  with  live  foiisulnr 
armies  of  the  repnlilif — took  Amarus  and  his  throe  k'giuujs  even 
from  ('s4»«ar.  Nor  Cains  Marius  in  Italy,  the  Emperor 
Julius  ill  LJaul,  Drusus,  Xero,  ami  (luriuanicus  in  their  own 
land  defeat  them  with  iiiipuuity.  Subsequently  the  loud  threats 
of  Caligula  w  ere  ridiculed ;  and  when,  through  our  own  d!«- 
sension  and  cifil  war,  they  enjoyed  tranquillity,  they  took  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  legions  by  storm,  they  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  Qanl ;  and  again  repnlsed.  from  that  period  to 
the  most  recent  times,  they  have  been  rather  Tainly  triumphed 
over  than  aetoally  conquered. 


U81S  OW  BlOOaAPHY.     OOMDITION  OF  EOM£. 

Isot  e?en  iu  our  times  has  the  age,  though  neglect fnl  of  itH 
own  great  men,  ceased  to  practise  that  ancient  custom  of 
iransmiltiiig  to  po«?teritv  tlie  exploits  and  ]>rivate  life  of  illus- 
trious uu'u,  as  oltuu  as  di-i  iiiL^ni-hed  aud  euiiueiit  qualilieis  have 
vuu(|uis}ieil  a  fault  comuion  to  both  small  and  large  states,  viz., 
ignorance  aud  envy  of  excellence.  Hut  with  our  ancestors, 
the  performance  of  aciions  worthy  of  reiucmbraucc  was  more 
easy  aud  less  obstructed,  so  all  the  most  remarkable  for  talent 
were  disposed  to  commemorate  flrtne,  not  through  personal 
favor  or  8elf*6ee1(ing,  bnt  through  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  worthy  deed,  as  their  only  reward.  And  many 
have  deemed  it  a  mark  of  conscious  integrity  rather  than  of 
arrogance  to  write  their  own  biography.  This,  in  the  case  of 
Rntiiins  and  Scaurus,  did  not  impair  confideuce  or  incur  cen« 
sure ;  so  true  is  it  that  virtues  are  held  in  the  highest  estima* 
tiou  iu  those  very  times  when  they  are  most  easily  produced. 
But  had  I  undertaken  to  write  the  life  of  Agricola  immediately 
after  his  decease,  I  should  have  needed  permission  ;  but  since 
I  should  have  fallen  on  times  so  cruel  and  hostile  to  virtue,  I 
would  not  have  asked  it. 

AVe  read  that  the  paucf_ryric  of  Pactus  Thrasea  by  Arnlenns 
Rusticus,  and  o/ Priscus  llelvidius  by  Herennius  Senecio,  was 
held  to  be  a  capital  ofiVucf.  Xor  were  c  ruelties  iufli<  t(  d  merely 
upon  the  authofjs,  but  nho  upou  the  books — the  oUiccrs  of  jus* 
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tice  havinj^  been  required  to  burn  publicljf  in  the  forum  the 
memorials  of  those  most  illustrious  men.  They  thouglit,  for- 
sooth, that  in  that  fire  would  be  consumed  the  free  bpeech  of 
the  Koniaii  peojile,  the  liberty  of  the  Senate,  the  common  st'U- 
timents  of  mankind.  Philosophers  and  scholars  had  already 
been  banished,  lest  anything  ol  niarked  excellence  should  be 
found.  We  have  certainly  afforded  a  remarkable  iusUiuce  of 
endaronce ;  and  as  a  past  age  suffered  anarchy,  the  excess  of 
liberty,  so  have  we  the  height  of  tyrannj,  for  by  a  system  of 
espionage  the  right  of  free  speech  was  taken  away.  We  should 
also  hare  lost  the  faculty  of  memory  had  forg^tfaloess  been  as 
Tolaatary  as  silence. 

Now  at  length  courage  slowly  revires;  althongb  Nerva 
OflBsar,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  most  happy  age,  united 
sovereign  power  and  popular  freedom,  things  formerly  deemed 
incompatible!  and  Nerva  Trajan  daily  increases  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire,  and  the  public  has  assumed  not  only  hopes  and 
wishes  for  security,  but  has  seen  these  wishes  arise  to  confi- 
dence and  stability— yet  by  a  law  of  human  frailty  remedies 
operate  more  tardily  than  evils ;  and  as  our  bodies  grow  slowly, 
but  may  be  instantly  destroyed,  so  talent  and  literary  zeal  can 
be  discouraged  more  easily  than  revived;  especially  because 
the  delights  of  indolence  imperceptibly  steal  in,  and  sloth  once 
scorned  is  finallv  embraced.  What  shall  T  sav  of  this,  that 
during  fifteen  years,  a  larpre  share  of  Iminun  life,  maiiy  have  died 
natural  deaths,  and  all  the  ablest  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
emperor's  cruelty  ?  A  few  remain,  sarvlTOrs  not  only  of  others, 
but,  so  to  speak,  of  onrseWes^  having  lost  from  middle  life  those 
years  In  which  the  young  have  advanced  in  silence  to  old  age, 
and  the  old  have  slmost  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  hnman 
existence. 


OALQACnS'  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOLDIERS. 

[Agricola,  having  repeatedly  defeated  the  Britons  in  six  campaigns, 
forces  bis  way,  in  the  seventh  sommer,  into  SootUnd,  wlioi e  tlif>  Cale- 
donians atid  Britons  make  a  last  stand  under  Ctadgaons.  The  following 
U  a  part  of  Galgacas'  address  to  his  army  on  the  ere  of  the  deoislTe 
hattle«  It  is  in  Tacitus'  best  style,  and  cannot  he  excelled  for  the 
somewhat  rongh  and  sententious  but  passionate  eloquence  which  the 
desperation  of  a  last  hope  la  wont  to  inspire  in  **  imcaltiTated*'  de- 
fenders of  their  homes.] 
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Britons  —  all  the  previous  battles  that  have  been  waped 
against  tlie  Komans  with  varied  success,  were  inspired  by  the 
hope  of  iinal  aid  from  otir  hands,  because,  bein^  the  noblest 
born  of  all  Britain,  and,  on  that  account,  })laced  in  the  very 
penetralia  of  our  fatherland,  our  sicht  never  havin^^  beheld  the 
edge  of  slave-soil,  is  not  blurred  by  the  least  glimpse  of  tyranny. 
Oar  very  seclusion  and  our  glorions  retreat  have  guarded  us 
to  this  day — ^the  remotest  of  men  and  the  last  of  freemen.  But 
now  there  is  no  other  nation  bejODd  ns,  nothing  bnt  wairea  aad 
rocks,  and  the  Romans,  more  pitiless ;  whose  haagbty  arro- 
gance yon  will  in  vain  eodeaTor  to  appease  by  any  cringing 
debasement.  The  thieves  of  the  world,  when  lands  fail  to 
satisfy  t]i(  ir  rapacity  that  devastates  all,  they  ransack  the  seas 
also.  If  their  enemy  be  rich,  they  are  greedy  for  bis  wealth  ; 
if  he  be  poor,  they  are  eager  for  his  enslavement:^ — a  nation 
which  East  and  West  cannot  glut;  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
which  covets  with  equal  ardor  rich  status  and  poor.  Extor- 
tion, murder,  rniiinc — in  their  false  tongue  are  known  as  power; 
and  where  they  make  a  solitude,  they  call  it  peace.     *    *  * 

But  all  the  incentives  to  victory  are  on  our  side.  No  wives 
inspire  the  Roman  courage;  no  parents  are  with  them  to  re- 
proach their  flight.  The  majority  have  either  uo  native  coun- 
try, or  some  foreign  one.  Few  in  number,  fearful  through 
iguoraiice  of  their  position,  looking  around  with  buiror  ou 
these  skies,  seas,  and  forests— all  unknown,  completely  hemmed 
in,  the  gods  have  given  them  np  to  us,  as  it  were  already  con- 
quered. There  is  nothing  to  fear  behind  there; — nngarrisoned 
forts,  colonies  of  old  men,  towns  disaffected  and  torn  with 
altercations  between  disloyal  subjects  and  nnjast  goTemors. 
Here  Is  yonr  general,  here  yonr  army;  tbere^^zactions  of 
tribute,  drudgery  in  mines  and  the  other  punishments  of  slaves. 
To  choose  these  as  our  lasting  portion  or  at  once  to  avenge 
our  wrongs— depends  on  this  field.  As  you  rush  into  action, 
bethink  yon  of  your  ancestors  and  your  posterity. 

CHABAOIIR  OF  AOUOOLA.* 

Yon.  Agricola,  ■^vrre  indeed  blessed  not  only  in  the  iraniacn- 
late  probity  of  your  life,  bat  in  the  calm  propriety  of  your 


*  Si  locuples  hoatis  esi,  arori ;  si  paaper,  ambitiosi : — imtranslaiable  in 
ite  eoneiie  pow«r. 

'  A^^riola  <lif<l  pndJonly  at  Rome,  undor  ciroiimatnncc?  that  imlicate  hii 
being  poisoned  by  Domitian.  The  following  in  the  oha«te  and  ioucbiag  pa< 
roraUon  of  our  author's  tribute  to  his  noble  father-in-law. 
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death;  for  they  tell      who  cauulit  rour  last  words,  that  you 
met  the  tiiial  di-sliiiy  finuly  and  elieerfiiny.    But.  in  addition 
to  tlic  sorrow  of  losing  a  j»areiit/  the  dejected  jrrief  of  myself 
and  your  diiiiErhtcr  is  increased  by  the  remembrance  that  it  was 
not  permitted  us  to  assuage  jour  suflerinjr,  to  snpport  your 
sinking  powers,  to  fdl  our  vacant  hearts  with  your  last  looks 
and  endearments  ;  for  surely  we  would  have  received  your  dying 
commands  and  monitions  to  fix  them  deeply  in  oar  inmost 
minds.-  Withont  donbt,  O  best  of  parents,  all  honors  were 
lavishly  accorded  to  yoor  memory  by  your  loTing  and  assidnow 
wife ;  yet  yon  were  boried  with  fewer  tears,  and  in  the  last 
light  that  met  yoor  eyes  th^  crayed  something  that  was  not. 
If  there  be  some  fixed  home  for  the  pions  departed,  if,  as  wise 
men  think,  great  souls  do  not  perish  with  the  body— rest  thoa 
peacefully,  and  recall  as,  yoor  nonsehold,  from  useless  wailiog 
and  womanish  plaints,  to  the  contemplation  of  year  Tirtaes, 
which  it  were  implons  to  mourn  with  silent  sorrow  or  audible 
prrief.    llather  let  ns  adorn  your  memory  by  sincere  admiration, 
by  lasting  praises,  and,  if  frail  nature  will  permit,  by  conform- 
ing ourselves  to  your  example.    This  will  be  thr  true  honor 
and  ])ions  regard  due  from  every  relative  of  tlip  hon>e.  I 
would  enjoin  this  upon  both  daughter  and  wife — so  to  veut^rate 
the  memory  of  the  father  and  the  husband  as  to  constantly 
rellect  upon  all  his  deeds  and  words,  and  to  cherish  the  form 
and  texture  of  his  mind  rather  than  of  his  body.    JSot  that  I 
think  busts  made  of  marble  or  brass  must  be  done  away  with ; 
bnt  as  the  countenances  of  men  are  feeble  in  structure  and 
liable  to  decay,  so  are  the  images  of  those  conntenances.  The 
form  of  mind  is  eternal ;  and  Uiis  one  cannot  hold  or  express 
by  any  material  or  art  foreign  to  it :  only  In  the  mould  of  daily 
duties  can  its  image  be  cast  WhateTer  we  loved  and  admired 
In  Agricola  remains  and  is  to  remain,  treasured  up  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  duration  of  ages,  the  records  of  all  history.  Ob- 
liyion  will  settle  npon  many  worthies  of  old — as  if  they  had 
never  achieved  renown  through  deeds  or  birth ;  but  Agricola^ 
fairly  delineated,  and  so  banded  down,  will  be  a  lasting  posses- 
sion to  future  geuerations. 


*  Tocitns  was  AgriooU's  son-ia-Iair,  and,  with  bui  wife,  wu  muiToidaiblj 
•bloiit  from  Rome  ti  ike  time  of  his  foiher'i  death. 
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Mabcdb  Fabids  QntxTtLiAKr?,  the  celebrated  rhetorician  and  oritlOy 
was  born  at  Rome  about  A.  D.  40.  Veiy  little  is  known  of  tlie  par- 
ticulars of  his  life.  lie  stiuliod  law,  and  practised  somewhat  at  tho 
bar,  but  he  was  chiefly  distiugulshed  as  a  teaeker  of  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  in  which  he  spent  twentj  yean  with  a  ywj  high 
reputation.  Among  his  pnpils  may  be  mentioned  Pliny  the  joonger, 
and  the  two  grand  nephews  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  by  whom  he  was 
invested  with  the  insignia  and  title  of  consul.  Hia  private  chacaotOT 
seems  to  hare  commanded  tlie  respect  and  esteem  of  his  oontempora- 
rios.  He  retired  to  private  life  about  A.  D*  108,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  A.  D.  IIS. 

The  chief  work  which  Quintilian  has  left  us,  and  the  one  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  is  entitled  De  Institulione  Oratoria,  or,  sometimes,  Insti- 
tutiones  OratoriXf  "  Institutes  of  Oratorj,"  or  Education  of  an  Orator, 
and  is  the  most  complete  course  of  rhetoric  which  the  ancients  have 
left  us.  It  consists  of  twelve  books.  The  firet  book  contains  a  dis- 
pertation  on  the  preliminary  training  requisite,  before  a  youth  can 
enter  upon  tlie  studies  ueeesr^ary  to  form  the  aceompli-^hed  orator,  and 
gives  us  an  outline  of  tlie  method  to  be  pursued  in  educating  cliildreu 
from  their  earliest  years  :  the  second  book  treats  of  the  art  of  oratory  in 
general:  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  are  devoted  to  in- 
vention and  arrangement:  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  to 
composition,  including  the  proper  use  of  the  figures  of  sju'cch,  and  to 
delivery,  com pT-i-:»'d  under  the  general  term  florndo:  the  twelfth  or 
last,  an  inquiry  into  what  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect 
public  speaker, 

"Tliis  production  of  Qnintilian  bears  throughout  the  im])ress  of  a 
clear,  sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure  taste,  improved 
by  extensive  reading,  deep  rellection,  and  long  practice.  The  diction 
is  highly  polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  fastidious  critic  may,  in- 
deed, (h  tt'ct  here  and  there  an  obscure,  affected  phrase,  or  a  word  em- 
ployed in  a  sense  not  authorized  by  the  purest  models  of  Latinity,  but 
these  blemisbe?,  although  signilicant  of  the  age  to  which  tluj  treatise 
belongs,  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  so  glaring  as  Beriously  to 
injure  its  general  beauty.  In  coj  iou  ii  -  ,  perspicuity,  and  technical 
accuracy,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  rho  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ascribed  to  Cicero,  although  each  possesses  its  peculiar  merits. 
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The  seotiona  whioh  posf;ess  tho  greatest  interest  for  gmieial  reftdeiB 

are  those  cliaptcr»  iu  the  first  hook  xs  liich  rehate  to  elemontory  ediiie&- 
tion;  and  the  beginnin:^'  of  the  teuth  book,  vrhich  furnishes  us  Willi 
comprcssod  bat  Bpiritcd  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Hteratare,  in 
whioh  the  merits  and  defoci  s  of  the  great  masters,  in  so  far  as  tbejr 
bear  upon  the  object  in  view,  nrc  seised  upon,  and  exhibited  with 
great  pieolsion,  force,  and  truth. 

CHOICE  OF  A  TKACILEB. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  ft  boy  shall  have  attnineil  such  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies  as  to  be  able  to  compreheud  what  we 
bare  called  tbe  first  precepts  of  the  teachers  of  rhetoric,  be 
most  be  put  under  tbe  profesBors  of  that  art 

Of  these  professors  the  morals  mnst  first  be  ascertained ;  a 
point  of  which  I  proceed  to  treat  in  this  part  of  mj  work,  not 
becanse  I  do  not  think  that  the  same  examination  is  to  be 
made,  and  with  the  utmost  care,  in  regard  also  to  other  teachers, 
bat  because  the  very  age  of  the  papils  makes  attention  to  the 
matter  still  more  necessary.  For  boys  arc  consigned  to  these 
professors  when  almost  grown  np,  and  continue  their  studies 
under  them  even  after  they  are  become  men  ;  and  greater  care 
must  in  consequence  be  adopted  witli  rcG^ard  to  them,  in  order 
that  the  purity  of  the  master  mny  «^pcure  their  more  tender 
years  from  corruption,  and  his  authority  deter  their  bolder  age 
from  licentiousness.  Xor  is  it  enoii«rh  that  he  give,  in  himself, 
an  example  of  the  Rtrictest  morality,  unless  he  regulate,  also, 
by  severity  of  disci pliuo,  the  couduct  of  those  who  come  to 
receive  his  instructions. 

liCt  him  adopt,  then,  above  all  things,  the  feelinjrs  of  a 
parent  towards  his  pupils,  and  consider  that  he  succeeds  to  the 
place  of  those  by  whom  the  children  were  intrusted  to  him. 
Let  him  neither  have  vices  in  himself,  nor  tolerate  them  in 
others.  Let  his  austerity  not  be  stem,  nor  his  affability  too 
easy,  lest  dislike  arise  from  the  one,  or  contempt  from  the 
other.  Let  him  discourse  frccpiently  on  what  is  honorable  and 
good,  for  the  oftener  he  admonishes,  th^  more  seldom  will  he 
have  to  chastise.   Let  him  not  be  of  an  angry  temper,  and  yet 


'  Prr.f("^cnr  "nnmsay,  of  \ho  C,^r< -^cr-'W  T'niverj'itT. 

Editions:  The  hci^t  edition  of  tjuintilian  is  tb»t  began  by  Spalding  and 
flniah^d  by  Zampi,  6  vol*.  Svo.,  L^ip^ic,  1798-1829.  Th«  bust  Bngliih  trans* 
lations  nrc,  tliat  by  Outhrie,  2  vol<«.  8vo.,  Lonilnn,  ITj^i ;  and  tOSt  by  RsT. 
John  tifilby  W«tson,  2  vols.  12ioo.,  pubUnhed  in  Bobn's  library. 
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Dot  a  counirer  at  what  oogbt  to  be  corrected.  Let  bim  be 
plain  in  bis  mode  of  teaching,  and  patient  of  labor,  but  rather 
diligent  in  exacting  tasks  than  fond  of  giving  them  of  excessive 
length.  Let  him  reply  readily  to  those  who  pat  questions  to 
him,  and  qnostion  of  his  own  accord  those  who  do  not  In 
coimncndiii^  the  exercises  of  his  pujiils,  let  him  be  neither  nig- 
gardly nor  lavish  ;  for  the  one  quality  begets  dislike  of  labor, 
and  the  other  self-cumplacency.  In  amending  what  requires 
correction,  let  him  not  be  harsh,  and,  least  of  all,  not  repruach- 
ful ;  for  that  very  circumstance,  that  soijic  tutors  blame  as  if 
they  hated,  deters  many  young  men  from  their  proposed  course 
of  study.  Let  bim  every  day  saj  somethiDg,  and  even  much, 
which,  when  the  pupils  hear,  theT  maj  cany  away  with  them, 
for  thoDgh  he  may  point  out  to  them,  in  their  conrae  of  read- 
ing, plenty  of  examples  for  their  imitation,  yet  the  Uving  voice, 
as  it  is  called,  feeds  the  mind  more  nntritioasly,  and  especially 
the  voice  of  the  teacher,  whom  his  pupils,  if  they  are  but  rightly 
instructed,  both  love  and  reverence.  How  mach  more  readily 
we  imitate  those  whom  we  like,  can  scarcely  be  expressed. 


PUmS  SHOULD  RiaABD  THEIR  TUT0B8  AS  IHTlLLlOrDAL 

PAaSNTS. 

Having  spoken  thus  fully  concerning  the  diitirs  of  teachers, 
I  give  pupils,  for  the  present,  only  this  one  adinoiiition,  that 
they  arc  to  love  their  tutors  not  less  than  their  studies,  and  to 
regard  them  as  parents,  not  indeed  of  their  bodies,  but  of  their 
minds.  Snch  affection  contributes  greatly  to  improvement, 
for  pupils,  under  its  influence,  will  not  only  listen  with  plea^ 
sure,  but  will  believe  what  is  taught  them,  and  wiU  dedre  to 
resemble  their  instructors.  They  will  come  together,  In  assem* 
bling  for  school,  with  pleasure  and  cheerffiolness ;  they  will  not 
be  angry  when  corrected,  and  will  be  delighted  when  praised ; 
and  they  will  strive,  by  their  devotion  to  study,  to  become  as 
dear  as  possible  to  the  master.  For  as  it  is  the  dnty  of  pre- 
ceptors to  teaeh,  so  it  is  that  of  pupils  to  show  themselves 
teachable  ;  neither  of  these  duties,  else,  will  be  of  avail  without 
the  other.  And  as  the  generation  of  man  is  effected  by  both 
parents,  and  as  yon  \\'\\\  in  vnin  senttor  seed,  unle?'^  the  ftir- 
rowed  ground,  previously  softened,  cherish  it,  so  lu  ithLT  cmi 
eloquence  come  to  its  growth  unless  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween him  who  commuincates  and  him  who  receives. 
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WHAT  18  SSSENTIjU:.  TO  A  TRUE  OBATOB. 

GaUicles  maintaiDS  that  he  who  would  be  a  trae  orator 
must  be  a  just  man,  and  must  know  what  is  just;"  and  it  is 
thrrcfnrc  cvidont  that  oratory  was  not  considered  by  Pluto  an 
evil,  hut  that  ho  thnnirht  true  oratory  could  not  be  attaiiu'd 
by  any  l)!it  a  just  and  good  man.  In  the  Fhaedrus  he  sets  forth 
still  more  clearly,  that  the  art  cannot  be  fully  ncqnired  without, 
a  knowleilge  of  justice,  an  ojiiiiion  to  which  1  also  assent. 
Would  riato,  if  he  had  held  any  other  sentiments,  have  writ- 
ten the  Defence  of  Socrates,  and  the  Eulogy  of  those  who  fell 
iu  defence  of  their  country,'  compositions  which  are  certainly 
work  for  the  orator  ?  But  he  has  even  iuycighed  against  that 
class  of  men  who  used  their  abilities  iu  speaking  for  bad  ends. 
SociBtes  also  thought  the  speech  which  Ljsias  had  written 
for  him  when  accused^  improper  for  him  to  use,  though  it  was 
a  general  practice,  at  that  time,  to  compose  for  parties  a}>pear* 
fng  before  the  jndges  speeches  which  thej  tbemselTes  might 
deliver ;  and  thus  an  elnsion  of  the  law,  by  which  one  man  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  for  another,  was  effected.  By  Plato,  also, 
those  who  separated  oratory  from  justice,  and  preferred  what 
in  probable  to  what  is  true,  were  thought  no  proper  teachers 
of  the  art,  for  so  he  signifies,  too,  in  his  Phsedras.  Cornelius 
(''clsus,  moreover,  may  l)e  thought  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  with  those  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  for  his  words 
are,  f/ic  or<itor  aims  on/i/  ut  tlic  scinhlancc  of  truth:  and  he  add<=. 
a  little  after,  7wt  purify  of  ronscieucc,  but  the  victory  of  his 
clterit^  ts  the  rewdrd  of  the  pleader,  AVere  such  assertions  true, 
it  would  become  only  the  worst  of  men  to  give  such  pernicious 
weapons  to  the  most  misrhievons  of  characters,  nnd  to  aid  di?- 
honesty  with  precepts  ;  hut  let  those  who  iiold  this  opiuiuu 
consider  what  ground  they  have  for  it. 

Let  me,  for  my  part,  as  I  have  undertaken  to  form  a  per/ed 
orator f  whom  I  would  have,  above  all,  to  be  a  good  man,  re- 
turn to  those  who  have  better  thoughts  of  the  art  Some  hare 
pronounced  oratory  to  be  identical  with  eivU  poiity;  Cicero 
calls  it  apart  of  civil  polity  f  and  a  knowledge  of  eivH  poUtff^ 
he  thinks,  is  nothing  less  than  wisdom  itself.  Some  have  made 


'  rinto  wrote  a  funorni  orntiun  (>n  ^omc  Afhor.'nns  who  Timii  filUn  in  V>:it- 
tie;  a  ooinposition,  «aja  Cicero,  which  was  so  wcU  received,  that  it  waf 
reflited  poblicly  on  it  certfun  daji    arorj  year. 
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it  a  part  of  ph&osophy,  among  wbom  is  Isoerates.  Witb  ibis 
cbaracter  of  it,  tbe  definition  ibat  oralory  is  the  science  of 
speaking  well,  agrees  excellently,  for  It  embraces  all  tbe  yirtoes 
of  oratory  at  once,  and  Indades  also  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  trae 
orator,  as  be  cannot  speak  well  nnless  be  be  a  good  man.  To 
the  same  purpose  is  tbe  definition  of  Gbrysippns,  derived  from 
Cleanthes,  the  science  of  sj>r filing  properly.  There  are  more 
definitions  in  tbe  same  philosopher,  bat  tbey  relate  ratber  to 
other'  qaestions.  A  definition  framed  in  these  terms,  to  per- 
snatfr  fn  t^hat  h  rteces}inrf/,'wo\\\(\  convey  the  ?nme  notion,  pxrept 
that  it  makes  the  art  depend  on  tlie  result.  Areus^  defnifs 
oratory  well,  saying  that  it  is  to  sprak  (iccording  to  the  exeellencc 
of  speech.  Tlio'^o  also  exclude  baii  men  from  oratory  who  con- 
sider it  as  the  kuowledi^e  of  civil  duties,  since  they  deem  -nrli 
knowlcdcrc  virtue;  but  they  confine  it  within  too  narrow  hounds, 
and  to  political  questions.  Albutins,^  no  obscure  professor  or 
author,  allows  that  it  is  the  art  of  speaking  icell,  but  errs  in 
giving  it  limitations,  adding,  on  political  questions,  and  with 
prohabUUff,  of  botb  wblcb  restrictions  I  ba?e  already  disposed; 
those,  too,  are  men  of  good  intention,  wbo  consider  it  tbe 
business  of  oratory  io  think  and  speak  rightly. 

These  are  almost  all  tbe  most  celebrated  definitions,  and 
those  abont which  there  is  the  most  controversy;  for  to  discuss 
all  would  neither  be  much  to  tbe  purpose,  nor  would  be  in  my 
power;  since  a  foolish  desire,  as  I  think,  has  prevailed  among 
the  writers  of  treatises  on  rhetoric,  to  define  nothing  in  the 
same  terms  that  another  bad  already  used ;  a  vain-glorious 
practice  which  shall  be  far  from  me.  For  I  shall  say,  not  what 
T  shall  invent,  but  what  I  shall  approve  ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
oratory  is  ttie  art  of  speaking  well ;  since,  when  tlie  best  detini- 
tion  is  found,  he  who  seeks  for  another  must  seek  for  a  worse. 

Tliis  beincr  admitted,  it  is  evident  at  the  snnie  time  what 
ol>jt*et,  wliat  highest  and  ultimate  end,  oratory  hii^ :  that  object 
or  end  which  is  called  in  Greek  telos  (r»xof),  »nd  to  which  every 
art  tends  ;  for  if  oratory  l)e  the  art  of  speaking  well,  its  object 
and  ultimate  cud  must  be  io  speak  well. 

*  Not  to  this,  w1i«t1ier  •loqoenea  ii  Co  bo  ftttrllratod  to  ft  good  mu  only. 

He  mny  pi>9<ii>>1y  }iavo  been  the  Stole  phlloMpllor  of  AloZAOdri*,  for 
whose  aake  CicMr  Uotavianus  spared  that  ritj. 

*  C»iat  Albacius  Siius,  of  Noraria,  a  rhetorician  of  the  age  of  Auga^tut. 
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Next  comes  the  qtiestion  whether  oratory  is  useful ;  for  some 
are  accustomed  to  declaim  violently  against  it,  and,  whnt  i^ 
most  iinfTcncTOUS,  to  make  use  of  the  power  of  oratory  to  lay 
accusations  ji^ainst  oratory  ;  tliey  say  that  fJ^tpimre  is  that 
which  saves  the  tricked  from  punlshinent  ;  br/ iO''  f^rsftoncsf  f/  tf 
irhirh  (he  t'n/iocent  are  at  timts  condemned :  by  iri/i-'ji  delihi  ra- 
lions  are  infhtenred  to  tlte  worse;  by  which  not  only  jn>jmlar 
seditions  and  ttunuits,  but  even  inexpiable  wars,  are  excited; 
and  uf  which  the  efficacy  is  the  f/rcatcst  irhen  it  exerts  itself  for 
falsehood  against  truth.  Kveu  to  Socrates,  the  comic  writers 
make  it  a  reproach  that  he  taugU  how  to  make  the  worse  reaton 
appear  ike  heUer;  and  Plato  on  his  part  says  that  Tisias  and 
Gorgias*  professed  the  same  art.  To  these  tbejr  add  examples 
from  Greek  and  Roman  history^  and  gire  a  list  of  persons  who, 
by  exerting  sach  eloqnence  as  was  mischieToaSp  not  only  to 
indtTidoals  but  to  commnnitiesr  have  disturbed  or  overtbrown 
the  constitutions  of  whole  states ;  asserting  that  eloqnence  on 
that  acoouDt  was  banished  from  the  state  of  Lacedaemon^  and 
that  even  at  Athens,  where  the  orator  was  forbidden  to  move 
the  passions,  the  powers  of  eloqnence  were  in  a  manner  cnr-- 
tailed 

Under  such  a  mode  of  reasonirifr,  neither  will  generals,  n^^r 
mapristrates,  nor  rnediciue,  nor  e?en  wisdom  itself,  hp  n!  nny 
utiiit/;  for  Fiamiuius*  was  a  g:eneral,  and  the  Gracchi,  Satur- 
nini,  and  Ohiiiciaj  were  niairistrates ;  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians poisons  have  been  found;  and  uaion^  those  who  abuse 
the  name  of  philosophers  have  l)cen  occasionally  detecteil  the 
most  horrible  crimes.  We  nuist  reject  food,  for  it  has  ofteu 
given  rise  to  ill  health ;  we  must  never  go  under  roofs,  for  they 
Bometimcs  fall  upon  those  who  dwell  beneath  them ;  a  sword 
mnst  not  be  forgod  for  a  soldier,  for  a  robber  may  nse  the  same 
weapon.  Who  does  not  know  that  fire  and  water,  without 
which  life  cannot  exists  and  (that  I  may  not  confine  myself  to 
things  of  earth)  that  the  snn  and  moon,  the  chief  of  the  celes- 
tial Inmioaries,  sometimes  produce  hnrtful  effects  1 

Will  it  be  denied,  howeirer,  that  the  blind  Appins,  by  the 

'  "Tisia.s  uml  Oorr;i:i~,  hy  tlio  pow(>r  of  WOrdi,  Bialw  imall  tilillgiJgfMl, 
and  great  things  email. ' ' — l*Utto  I^haJr, 
*  TIm  gmnd  who  wm  dofoaUd  hj  Haosibal  at  llio  Uo  Thnfimonw. 
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force  of  his  eloquence,  broke  off  a  dishonorable  treaty  or  peace 
abont  to  be  concladed  with  Pjrrhus?  Was  not  tbe  diTioe 
eloqnence  of  Cicero,  in  opposition  to  the  agrarian  laws,  even 
popular?^  Did  it  notqoell  the  daring  of  Catiline,  and  gain, 
in  tbe  toga,  the  honor  of  thanksgivings,  tlie  highest*  that  is 
given  to  generals  victorious  in  the  field  ?  Does  not  oratory 
often  free  tlie  alarmed  minds  of  soldiers  from  fear,  and  per- 
suade them,  when  they  are  going  to  face  so  many  perils  in 
battle,  tlmt  glory  is  better  tluin  life?  Nor  indccl  would  iho 
Lacedirmonians  and  Athenians  influence  me  more  than  the 
people  of  ■Rome,  among  whom  the  liij^hest  respect  has  always 
been  paid  to  orators.  Nor  do  I  think  that  founders  of  cities 
wonid  hare  indnced  their  unsettled  multitudes  to  form  them- 
selves into  communities  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  art  of  speaking;  nor  would  legislators,  without  the 
utmost  power  of  oratory,  have  prevailed  on  men  to  bind  ihetn- 
selves  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  law.  Even  the  very  rules 
for  tbe  conduct  of  life,  beantifbl  as  thej  i^re  by  natnre,  have 
yet  greater  power  in  forming  the  mind  when  the  radiance  of 
eloquence  illumines  the  beauty  of  the  precepts.  Thongh  tbe 
weapons  of  eloquence,  therefore,  haye  effect  in  both  directions, 
it  is  not  Just  that  that  should  be  accounted  an  otiI  which  we 
may  use  to  a  good  purpose. 


THE  PIBOBATION  OF  A  DI8C0UB8B. 

That  which  produces  the  most  powerful  impression  in  the 
peroration  of  a  speech,  is  pity,  which  not  only  forces  the  judge 
to  change  his  opinions,  but  to  manifest  the  feelings  in  his 
breast  even  by  tears.  Pity  will  be  excitetl  by  dwelling  cither 
on  that  which  the  accnsed  has  sufl'ered,  or  on  that  which  he  is 
actually  sulTering,  or  on  th:it  which  awaits  him  if  he  be  eun- 
dcmned ;  representations  whieh  have  double  force,  when  we 
show  from  what  condition  he  has  fallen,  and  into  what  condition 
he  is  in  danger  of  falling.  To  these  considerations  age  and 
sex  may  add  weight,  as  well  as  objects  of  atrecliuu,  I  mean 
children,  parents,  and  other  relatives ;  and  all  these  matters 

*  A  tpeeeh  aji^ninst  the  agrarian  laws  could  not  have  been  well  ree«iT«d 
by  the  penple,  witliotit  being  in  th<^  lii;:!!^-!  (lr;;r*'e  foroiltlu  nml  elotjtient. 
"While  you  spoke  (UCioeroI),  the  tribes  relinquished  the  agrarian  law, 
that  {f ,  their  own  meat  snd  drink.**— H.  N.  tu.  31. 

'  Being  prelimlnaiy  to  a  irinmph,  hj  whioh,  howorer»  it  waa  not  alwaya 
followed. 
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mny  1  (  treated  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  also  tlie  advociiie 
uiimljurs  himself  amotisr  hh  client's  coiinectiuiis,  as  Cicero  ui 
bis  speeth  fur  Mile:  O  mi/m/)/)i/  that  J  am  f  O  imforttinate 
that  Uiou  art!  Could  you,  Jlilo,  by  means  of  those  who  arc  fh is 
your  judgeSf  recall  me  into  my  country,  and  cannot  J,  by 
m«afi«  of  the  same  judyes,  retain  fou  in  yours  f  Tbis  is  a  verj 
good  resoarce,  if,  as  was  then  the  cate,  entreaty  is  Dosaited  to 
the  part/  who  is  accased ;  for  who  would  endare  to  hear  Milo 
supplicating  for  hig  life,  when  he  acknowledged  that  he  had 
killed  a  nobleman  because  he  deserved  to  be  killed?  Cicero, 
therefore,  sought  to  gain  Milo  the  favor  of  the  judges  for  bis 
magnanimity,  and  took  npon  himself  the  part  of  suppliant  for 
bim. 

Id  tbis  part  of  a  speech  prosopopeits  are  extremely  effectiTe, 
that  is,  fictitious  addresses  delivered  in  auotber  person's  cha- 
racter, such  as  are  suitable  either  to  a  prosecutor  or  defendant. 
Even  mute  objects  may  touch  the  feelings,  either  when  we 
Sjieuk  to  tlicn\  oiirselres,  or  represent  tliem  as  speaking.  But 
the  feelin;^^s  are  very  stronL^Iv  Tnnv<Ml  l>y  the  personification  of 
characters;  for  the  jud^u  >(H*nis  nut  to  be  listen'nig  lo  an 
orator  Innieuting  thf  sullVrin'^s  of  others,  but  to  hear  with  his 
own  ears  the  expressions  and  tones  of  the  unfortunate  suppliants 
themselves,  whose  presence,  even  wiihuut  speech,  would  he 
snllicieut  to  call  forth  tears  ;  and  as  their  pleadings  would  ex- 
cite greater  pitj  if  they  themselves  uttered  them,  so  they  are 
in  some  degree  more  eflfective  when  they  are  spoken  apparently 
by  their  own  month  in  a  personification :  as  with  actors  on  the 
stage,  the  samiB  voice  and  the  same  pronunciation  have  greater 
power  to  excite  the  feelings  when  accompanied  with  a  mask 
representing  the  character.  Cicero,  accordingly,  though  he 
puts  no  entreaties  into  the  month  of  Milo,  but  rather  commends 
him  to  favor  for  bis  firmness  of  mind,  has  yet  attributed  to  him 
words  and  lamentations  not  nnworthy  of  a  man  of  spirit ;  O 
labors,  undertaken  by  me  in  vmn!  0  deeeiiful  hopes!  O 
tUonyhls,  cherished  by  mc  (n  no  purpose! 

Yet  our  supplications  for  })ity  should  not  be  lonpr;  as  it 
ol)served,  not  without  reason,  tliat  7in(],!n(j  dries  sooner  than 
tears.  For,  since  time  lessens  even  natural  sorrows,  the  repre- 
sentation of  sorrow,  which  we  produce  in  a  speech,  must  lose 
its  cUect  still  sooner;  and,  if  we  are  prolix  in  it,  the  bearer, 
wearied  with  tears,  will  recover  his  tranquillity,  and  return 
fiuiii  the  emotion  wiiich  liad  surprised  hira  to  the  exercise  of 
bis  reason.  Let  us  not  allow  the  impressions  that  we  make, 
therefore,  to  cool,  but,  when  we  have  raised  the  feelings  of  oar 
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audience  to  the  utmost,  let  us  quit  the  subject,  nnd  not  expect 
that  any  person  will  lon;^  Ix^wail  the  niisfurUuies  of  another. 
Not  only  in  other  parts  of  our  speech,  accordingly,  l)ut  most 
of  all  in  this  part,  our  eloqut'iice  onfrht  gradually  to  rise;  for 
wluitevcr  does  not  add  to  that  which  lias  been  said,  seems  even 
to  take  away  from  it,  and  the  feeling  which  begiua  lo  subside 
soon  passes  away. 

We  maj  excite  tears,  however,  DOt  only  by  words,  bat  hj 
acts ;  and  hence  it  became  a  practice  to  exhibit  persons  on 
their  triiU  in  a  squalid  and  pitifnl  garb,  accompanied  with  their 
children  and  parents ;  hence,  too,  we  see  blood-stained  swords 
prodaced  hj  accusers,  with  fractured  bones  extracted  from 
wonnds,  and  garments  spotted  with  blood ;  we  behold  woonds 
onbonnd,  and  scourged  backs  exposed  to  view.  The  effect 
of  such  exhibitions  is  generally  very  strong,  so  that  they  fix 
the  attention  of  the  spectators  on  the  act  as  if  it  were  com- 
mitted before  their  eyes.  The  blood*stnined  toga  of  Julius 
f'a'sar,  when  e\hi'»ited  in  the  forum,  excitrt]  the  populace  of 
Home  almost  to  jiiadness.  It  was  known  Uiat  he  was  killed; 
his  body  was  even  stretched  on  liie  Ijier  j  yet  his  robe,  drenched 
in  blood,  excited  such  a  vivid  idea  of  the  crime,  that  Ca?sar 
seemed  not  to  have  been  assassinated,  but  to  be  subjected  to 
assassination  at  that  verv  moment,  i)ut  1  would  not  for  that 
reason  approve  of  a  device  of  which  1  have  read,  and  which  I 
baTe  myself  seen  adopted,  a  representation,  displayed  in  a 
painting  or  on  a  curtain,  of  the  act  at  the  atrocity  of  which  the 
judge  was  to  be  shocked.  Por  how  conscious  must  a  pleader 
be  of  his  inefficiency,  who  thinks  that  a  dumb  picture  will  speak 
better  for  him  than  his  own  words  f  But  a  humble  garb,  and 
wretched  appearance,  on  the  part  as  well  of  the  accused  as  of 
his  relatives,  has,  I  know,  been  of  much  effect ;  and  I  am 
aware  that  entreaties  have  contributed  greatly  to  save  accused 
persons  from  death.  To  implore  mercy  of  the  judges,  there- 
fore, by  the  defendant's  dearest  objects  of  affection  (that  is  to 
say,  if  he  has  children,  wife,  or  parents),  will  be  of  great  nd- 
vantage,  as  well  as  to  invok<'  tlie  gods,  since  such  iuvocaliou 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  clear  conscience. 
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JUVENAL. 
A.  D.  38—119. 

Decimus  JuKirs  JrTETTALis  was  born  probably  at  AqiiiTium,  about 
A.  D.  38  '  and  at  an  early  auo  repaired  to  iutmu.  For  luany  vears  he 
is  said  to  have  occupied  luiur?t^lf  in  deolaimiiig,  and,  as  an  able  critic 
remarks,  "everjpnge  of  bis  writines  bears  evidence  to  the  accuracj 
of  tbi«  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a  liiii-sh  "!  rhetorical  essay,  enersretic, 
glowing,  anil  s  i lor  on*  ;  the  soccessi ve  attacks  upon  vice  are  all  planned 
with  systematic  skiii ;  the  arguments  are  mai*shalled  in  imposing 
array  ;  they  adrance  supported  by  a  licavy  artillery  of  powerful  and 
well-aimed  illustrations,  and  sweeping  impetnously  onward,  carry  by 
assault  each  position  aa  in  turn  assailed."  But  our  knowledge  of  bis 
life  16  very  meagre.  He  is  supposed  to  have  employed  his  talent**  fur 
satire  nt  al)out  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  bat  most  of 
liis  satires  were  composed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  died  al>out 
A.  D.  119,  universally  respected  for  his  private  virtues,  as  he  was 
admired  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his  powers  as  a  satiric  poet. 

The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  coni^ist  of  sixteen  satires,  all  composed 
in  lu  roic  hexameters.  They  are  characterized  by  great  passion,  and 
loity  indignation  against  the  vices  of  the  times,  but  they  are  so  fre- 
quently intermixed  with  pictures  of  pollution,  tliat  they  cannot  be  read 
without  leaving  impure  images  upon  the  mind.  While,  therefore,  the 
fme  moral  reflections  of  this  satirist,  independently  of  their  sublimity, 
are  strikingly  just  and  profound,  and  often  rise  above  the  level  of 
mere  philosojdiy,  yet  his  general  usefulness  as  a  satirist  is  much 
limited  by  the  grossuesa  of  his  indelicacy,  which  equals,  at  least,  the 
acerbity  of  his  invective.  The  benefit,  therefore,  which  such  a  writer 
confers  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  little  good  can  arise  from  fami- 
liari/.ing  the  fancy  with  pictures  of  pollution,  on  whicli  an  impure 
imagination  may  dwell  with  pleasure,  and  by  which  it  may  be  fed  a^ 
with  congenial  food ;  but  which  a  pure  mind  cannot  contempijkie 
without  losing  some  portion  of  its  innocent  simplicity.* 

'  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  exact  conetnsios  m  regards  aitlier 
the  birth  or  ^  ath  ot  JoTenal.   The  dates  here  given  are  mh  m  are  noil 

probabW  true. 

*  **  Toe  pictare  of  Homaa  nannerfl,  as  painted  by  the  glowing  peneil  «f 
Juvenal,  is  truly  a]<]iiilUng.  The  fabric  of  society  was  in  mine.  Tbe  popular 
rp!if»ir>n  waf»  rt\jected  with  f»f«>rn.  Rnd  it«  place  was  not  oooupie*!  pven  hy  the 
creeil  uf  natural  religion.  jNothing  remained  bat  the  empty  pomp,  pagraiii 
and  ceremonial.  The  administration  of  the  state  was  s  mass  of  Mrmption ; 
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THl  YANmr  OF  HDMAN 

In  every  climo,  from  Gauges'  distant  8treiu% 
To  Gades,  gilded  bjr  the  western  beam, 
Few,  from  the  clouds  of  mental  error  free, 
In  ita  true  light  or  good  or  evil  see. 

For  wli.ll,  with  renson,  do  we  ?ook  or  sliua?' 

What  plan,  bow  happily  soe'cr  begun, 

But,  linish'd,  wc  our  own  snccetis  lament, 

And  me  the  pains,  so  fttally  misspent  f — 

To  headlong  ruin  see  whole  houses  driven, 

CursM  with  thoir  prajrers  by  too  indulgent  lieavenl 

Bewildered  thus,  by  folly  or  by  fate. 
We  beg  pernicious  gifta  in  every  state. 
In  peace,  in  war.  A  fnll  and  rapid  flow 
Of  eloquence,  lays  many  a  speaker  low : 
K'en  strength  itsolf  is  fatal ;  Milo  tries 
Hia  woudroua  arms,  and — in  the  trial  dies ! 


freedmen  sad  foreigners,  fall  of  artful  onnnin^,  but  destitnte  of  principle, 
had  the  ear  of  tiw  sovereign,  aadlUled  their  oofiers  with  bribes  and  confisioa- 
tion.  The  grave  and  decent  r*««erv-e  which  was  cbaractoristic  of  every  Ro- 
man, in  olden  times,  waa  thrown  off  even  by  the  higher  clashes  ;  and  emperors 
took  a  pnblio  part  in  Meiiei  of  folly  and  profligacy,  end  expoMd  tliemMlT«8 
as  chiirhifeer?,  diincer?,  nn<1  n«nctors ;  not  bin;,' was  ro.^poctfd  hut  wealth  — 
nothing  provoked  contempt  but  poverty.  A  vote  was  only  valued  for  its 
worth  ra  money;  and  that  people,  whose  power  was  once  absolute,  would 
now  sell  their  souls  for  bread  and  the  Cireen.'^ian  L'^ames. 

*•  Plajers  and  dancer?  ha-l  all  honors  arul  ofTioc?  at  their  dispofff?!  The 
city  swarmed  with  informere  who  made  the  rich  their  prey  ;  every  man  luared 
OTon  hit  mott  Intimate  friend.  To  bo  aoblo,  Tirtaona,  innocent,  was  no  pro* 
tot^fion:  the  only  bond  of  frion(l.*bip  was  to  be  an  acoompHoo  in  crime. 
Philosophy  was  a  cheat,  and  moral  teaching  an  hypocrisy.  The  moralists 
'preeohod  lilce  Cnrii,  but  lived  like  baoehanali.'  The  vory  tesohor  would 
do  bii  best  to  oorrnpt  bis  pupil :  the  guardian  would  defraud  his  ward. 
Loxnry  and  extravnjrance  brought  men  to  ruin,  which  they  soii;»ht  to  repair 
by  flattering  the  childless,  legacy-hunting,  and  gambling ;  and  even  patri- 
euma  would  eringe  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  The  bifithor  classes  were  selfish  and 
cruel  and  insolent  to  their  inferiors  and  dependant?.  Gluttony  was  so  dis- 
gusting that  six  thousand  sesterces  ($250),  would  be  given  for  a  mullet}  and 
the  glutton  would  mrtifloially  relieve  his  stomaoh  ef  its  load,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare  for  another  meal.  Grimes  which  cannot  be  named  were  common.  The 
morals  of  the  female  «ex  were  n^^  dcjiraved  as  those  of  the  men.  P!ven  those 
who  were  not  so  profligate  aped  the  mauuers  aud  habits  of  men,  and  would 
even  meet  in  mock  eombat ;  and  there  was  no  pnblio  amusement  so  immoral 
or  so  cruel  as  not  to  be  disgraeed  by  the  presence  of  the  ftmale  sex."-» 
BrowM^*  Roman  Literature, 

'  This  extract  is  from  the  10th  Satire,  whieh  Dr.  Jobnion  has  so  admirably 
paraphrased. 

 We,  ignorant  of  nnriielves. 

Beg  often  our  own  bui  uik,  which  the  wi»*e  Powers 
Deny  us  for  oar  good  ;  »o  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  oar  ^a^y^n.-^Shakipwt. 
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Bnt  Avfirico    ider  sprends  her  deadly  sn.'\re» 
And  huanU  aiuus:!i'd  with  too  saccessfal  care; 
Hoards,  wliioh  o*er  all  patenud  fortunes  rise^ 
As,  o'or  the  dolphin,  towers  the  whale  in  flise* 
For  tliis,  in  othor  times},  at  Nero'?;  word, 
1'he  rulliaii  bands  uushoath'd  the  murderous  sword, 
Euiih'd  to  the  swelling  coffers  of  the  great, 
Chased  Latenuras  from  his  lerdlj  seat, 
Besieg*d  too  wealthy  Senoca'H  wide  walls, 
Ati'1  clo^od,  terrific,  round  Lrmginus'  halls: 
WUilt)  6we«tljr  iu  thoir  cocklotts  slept  the  poor, 
And  heard  no  soldier  thundering  at  their  door. 

The  trareller,  freighted  with  a  little  wealth, 
Seta  forth  at  nierlit,  aii.l  wins  his  way  by  8t«*alth : 
K'en  th#»n  he  fears  tlm  bludgoon  and  the  blade, 
And  starts  and  trembles  at  a  rush's  shade : 
While,  void  of  care,  the  beggar  trips  along. 
And,  in  the  spoiler's  presence,  trolls  his  song, 

TIk'  first  threat  vrhh  Xh■^i  nil  with  rnptnro  OWD, 
The  general  rrv  to  every  teni|>le  known, 
Is  gold,  gold,  gold  I — "and  let,  uil  gracious  powers, 
The  largest  chest  the  fonun  boasts,  he  onrsi*' 
Tet  none  from  earthen  bowls  destruction  sip : 
Dread  then  the  «lraught,  when,  mnntliiiL:  At  voof  lijp^ 
The  coblet  sparkles,  radiant  from  the  mine, 
Aud  the  broad  gold  reflects  the  ruby  wine« 

And  do  we  now  admire  the  stori«fl  told 
Of  the  two  sages,  so  renownM  of  old, 
IIow  this  forever  lansh'd,  whcneVr  he  stept 
Beyond  the  threshold  ;  that  foievor  wept  f 
But  all  can  laugh  ;  the  wonder  yet  appears. 
What  fount  supplied  the  eternal  stream  of  tears! 
Democritus,  at  every  step  he  took, 
His  sides  with  unextinguished  laughter  shook; 
Ue  laugh'd  aloud  to  see  the  vulgar  fears, 
L&ugh^d  at  their  joys,  and  sometimes  at  their  tean. 
Secure  the  while,  he  mook*d  at  Fortune^i  frown, 
And  when  she  threatened,  hade  her  hang  or  drown ! 
*♦♦♦♦« 

"What  wronght  tho  CrassiV — what  the  Fompeys'  dooSA, 
And  liis  who  bow'd  the  stubborn  neck  of  Home  f 
What  but  the  wild,  the  unbounded  wish  to  tisa^ 
Heard,  in  malignant  kindness,  by  the  skies  I 
Vr\y  Icings,  few  tyrant^,  find  n  bloodless  end, 
Or  to  the  grave,  without  a  wound,  descend. 

The  child,  with  whom  a  trusty  slave  is  sent, 
Charg'd  with  his  little  scrip,  has  scarcely  spent 
His  mite  at  school,  ere  all  his  bosom  glows 
With  the  fond  htipe  ho  never  more  foregoes. 
To  rfnrh  l)»  niosthenes'  or  TnllyV  name, 
Kiv&l  ut  both  iu  eloquence  au<i  lame! — 
Tet  bjr  this  eloquence,  alas  1  expired 
Bach  orator,  so  enTied,  so  admired  I 
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Yot  hy  tbe  rap!<i  nnrl  ros'istless  9\7n.y 

Of  t(»rrpni  g»»nius,  each  whjs  swept  away. 

Genius,  for  that,  the  baneful  potiou  sped, 

And  lost,  (torn  \hi»y  the  hands  and  gory  bead : 

While  meaner  pleaden  unmolested  stood, 

Kor  stain'd  the  roetmm  with  their  wretched  blood* 

The  spoils  of  war;  tlje  trunk  in  triumph  placed 
With  all  the  trophiea  of  the  battle  graced, 
Cnish'd  helms,  and  batter'd  shields,  and  streamers  borne 
From  vanquish'd  fleets,  and  beams  from  chariots  tom: 
And  are-?  of  triumph,  whcro  the.  cnptive  foe 
Bends,  in  mute  anguish,  o'er  the  pomp  below; 
Are  blessings  which  the  slaves  of  glories  rate 
Beyond  a  mortal's  hope,  a  mortal's  fete  I 
Fired  with  the  love  of  these,  what  countless  s warms, 
Barbarians,  Romans.  fTn^t^k'^.  hnve  rnsh'd  to  arms, 
All  danger  slighted,  and  all  toil  detied, 
And  mi^Ij  conqner'd,  or  as  madly  diedt 
So  mneh  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  exceeds 
Tlie  generous  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy  deeds, 
That  none  cntif<  «s  f.iir  Virtue's  genuine  power, 
Or  woo  her  to  their  breast  without  a  dower. 
Tet  has  this  wild  desire  in  other  days, 
This  boundless  ayarioe  of  a  few  for  praise, 
This  frantir  raco  for  names  to  t;rarr  a  tomb, 
Involved  wiiole  countries  in  one  ir^'ncral  doom. 
Vain  rage  I  the  roots  of  the  wild  lig-tree  riiio. 
Strike  throngh  the  marble,  and  their  memoty  dies  t 
For  like  their  mouldering  tenants,  tombs  decay, 
And  with  till'  (lust  tin  y  hide,  are  sw^pl  awa/— 
Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains, 
And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  that  yet  remains : 
Avn  IS  THIS  ALL  I  Yet  this  was  once  the  bold, 
The  aspiring  chief,  whom  Afric  could  not  hold, 
Thonizh  stretr  h'd  in  breadth,  from  wh^rr*  the  Atlantic  roars, 
Tlie  distant  Nilus,  and  his  sunburnt  shores, 
In  length,  from  Carthage  to  the  bnming  zone, 
Where  other  Moors  and  elephants  are  known. 
— Spain  conquorM,  o\t  the  l^yrenet's  li»»  bonnds; 
Nature  oppn<\l  licr  everlanting  moTinds, 
Her  Alps  and  snows ;  o'er  these  with  torrent  force 
He  ponrs,  and  rends  throngh  rocks  his  dreadful  coarse. 
Already  at  his  iiaet  Italia  lies ; — 
Yot  tlmnilcring  on,  "Think  noth'rij  fTA»io,"  h*»  cries, 
*'Till  Homo,  proud  Ronio,  boneath  my  fury  falls. 
And  Afric's  standards  Uoat  along  her  walls  1" 
Big  words  t — ^bnt  view  his  figure  I  Tiew  his  face  I 
O  for  -  'iiio  master  hand  the  lines  to  trare, 
As  through  Ihki  Etrurian  swamps,  I>y  tl<H»ils  incieast, 
The  one-eyed  chief  urged  his  (ictulian  boast  I 
But  what  ensued?  Illusive  Glory,  say  : 

Sahdned  on  Zama*B  memoimble  day, 
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He  flies  iu  exile  to  a  petty  state 
With  headlong  haste ;  aud  at  a  despot's  gate 
Bite,  mighty  suppliant  t  of  his  life  in  doobt, 
Till  the  Bithynian's  morning  nap  b»  out. 

Nor  j^wnrds,  nor  spears,  nor  stones  from  onsnnos  hurl'd, 
Bhall  quell  the  man  who^e  frown  alarm'd  the  world« 
The  Tengeanoe  due  to  Cannre's  fatal  field, 
And  iioods  of  human  gore,  a  ring  shall  yield. 
Fly,  madman,  fly,  at  toil  and  dantjer  mock, 
Pierce  th«  deep  snow,  and  scalo  tlu;  oternaliocl^ 
To  please  the  rhetoricians,  and  become 
A  ]»GLA]iAiu»— for  tho  boja  of  Some! 


KNOW  THT8KLF. 

ITeavfx  spnt  us  "  know  thysklf!" — Be  this  imprest, 

Iu  living  characters,  upon  thy  breast, 

And  still  resolT'd ;  whether  a  wife  thou  choose. 

Or  to  the  SACimn  sbratb  point  thy  Tiews. — 

Or  seek'st  thou  rather,  in  some  donVitful  oaasei 

To  vindicate  thy  country's  injured  laws  ? 

Knock  at  thy  bosom,  play  the  censor's  part, 

And  note,  with  cantion,  what  and  who  thoa  art, 

An  orator  of  force  and  skill  profound, 

Or  a  mere  Matljo,  emptinesj^  an<I  ROiind  ! 

Yes,  KM)W  thyself:  iu  great  ooncerus  aud  ^^mall. 

Be  this  thy  care,  for  this,  my  friend,  is  all : 

Nor,  when  thjr  purse  will  scaroe  a  gudgeon  boj, 

With  fond  intemperance,  for  torboto  s^h. 


TAKUI  0?  WISDOM— WI0KXDNE88  OF  THS  AOS. 

Wisdom,  I  know,  contains  a  sovereign  charm. 
To  vanquish  Fortune,  or  at  least  disarm : 
Blest  thej  who  walk  by  her  nnerring  rule  t 
Nor  those  unldest,  who,  tutor'd  in  life's  school, 
Have  learn'd  of  old  experience  to  submit, 
Aud  lightly  bear  the  yoke  they  cannot  quit. 

What  day  so  sacred,  which  no  guilt  profanes. 
No  secret  fraud,  no  open  rapine,  stains  f 
What  linnr,  in  which  no  dark  as.-a.^-^ins  prowl, 
Nor  point  the  sword  for  hire,  nor  drug  the  bowl? 
Thk  uood,  alas,  ARB  FBW I  "  Thc  valuod  file," 
Less  than  the  gates  of  Thebes,  the  months  of  Nile  I 
For  HOW  an  age  is  come,  that  teems  with  crimes, 
P.eyond  all  precedent  of  formnr  tinir's  ; 
An  age  so  had,  that  rv'atnre  cannot  frame 
A  metal  base  enough  to  give  it  name. 
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AVARICE. 

Henoe  Almost  ev'iy  Qrime,  nor  do  we  f!nd» 

That  nnr  pnssion  of  the  InimaTi  iniii-1, 

bo  oft  has  ]ilun.;M  tho  sword,  or  dreiich'd  the  howl^ 

As  Avarice — that  tyrant  of  the  soul. 

For  he  that  will  be  rioh,  brooks  no  delaj, 

Bat  drives  o'er  all,  and  takes  the  shortest  waj : 

What  \nw,  or  fear,  or  shame  cnn  o'er  restrain 

The  greed/  wretch  in  full  pursuit  of  gain  ? — 

Do  but  gel  money,  that's  a  needful  task, 
Whioh  way  yon  got  it  none  will  OTor  ask. — 

Curs'd  gold  !  how  high  will  daring  mortals  rise, 
In  ev'rj  goiit|  to  reaoh  the  glitt'ring  prise  ? 

Fiti, 

OOBiPSTENOT. 

If  any  ask  me  what  would  satisfy 

To  make  life  easy,  thus  I  wonld  roply: 

As  mnoh  as  keep«  out  hunger,  thirst  and  cold, 

Or  what  eontented  Soerates  of  old : 

As  much  as  made  wise  Spionros  blest. 

Who  in  small  gardens  spacious  ronlmn  po^^se^!^<^J, 
This  is  what  I^Jature  s  wants  may  wt>ll  sutliee; 
He  thai  would  more,  is  covetous,  not  wise. 

OONBdBNOB. 

Ho  that  commits  a  sin.  shall  rjuiokly  fin«l 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind  : 
Thongh  bribes  or  favor  should  assert  his  oaose, 
Pronounce  him  guiltless,  and  elude  the  laws : 
None  quits  himself:  his  own  impartial  thonj^ht 
WiU  damn,  and  oonscionoe  will  record  the  fault. 

Creech, 

LUXURT. 

Yon  ask  from  whence  proceed  the^'o  monstron^  crimes  f 

Oncp  I  nor.  and  therefore  chaste,  in  former  times 

Our  matrons  were  :  no  luxitry  found  room 

In  low-roord  honsee,  and  bare  walls  of  loom : 

Their  hands  with  labor  harden'd  while  'twas  light* 

And  frui^al  sleep  supplied  the  quiet  night, 

While  jiinch'd  with  want,  their  hunger  held  'em  Straight, 

And  Hannibal  was  hov'niig  al  liie  gate. 

50* 
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But  wantoDf  now,  and  lolling  at  our  ease, 
We  tmSBu  tix  th*  iiiTeterste  iUa  of  x>eao6, 
And  wastefai  riot,  whose  destructive  charms 
Kevenge  the  vanqnish'd  woiM  of  our  victorioilB  aims. 

No  crime,  no  lustful  actions  an^  unknown, 
Since  poverty,  our  guardian  god,  is  gone. 
Pride,  laziness,  and  all  Innurione  arte, 
Pour  like  a  delage  in  from  foreign  parts. 

Since  gold  obscene,  and  silver  fonnd  the  war,  ") 


LEGinMATX  0BJ10T8  OP  HUMAN  WI8HX8. 

Shall  man  then  nothing  wi>b  ?    Advised  hy  tne, 
Let  the  trood  pods,  th«-nist'lves,  consult  for  thee: 
They  what  is  useful,  what  expedient,  know; 
And  for  the  pleasant,  will  tlie  lit  beatow. 
•  *««•• 

Yet,  that  some  rites  of  worship  may  be  thine, 

Some  altar-offerings  vow'd  at  holy  shrine^ 

For  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body  pray  ; 

A  soul  that  looks  on  death  without  dismay ; 

That  firm  prepares  the  course  of  life  to  ran, 

And  thanks  kind  Nature,  when  the  race  is  done : 

A  Ronl  that  stronnons  toils  could  never  tire; 

From  anger  calm  ;  superior  to  desire  : 

That  rather  would  th'  Herculean  labors  prove 

Than  banquets,  beds  of  down,  and  melting  sloth  of  lore. 

I  show  tliee  that  which  needs  not  prayer  to  gain  I 

Which,  of  thyself,  tlion  snrelj  may'st  obtain; 

The  path  of  tranquil  life  through  virtue  lies; 

With  prudence,  thou  hast  all  the  deities : 

*Tls  we,  oh  Fortune  I  who  thy  power  have  given  ; 

Our  weak  desires  have  set  thy  throne  in  heaven. 


RIGHT  TRAINING  Or  CHILDREN. 

Yea,  there  are  fauHa,  Fnsoinns,  that  disgraoe 

The  noblest  qualities  of  birth  and  place ; 
Wliieh,  like  infectious  blood,  transmitted,  mn 
in  one  eternal  stream  from  sire  to  son. 

If,  in  destructive  play,  the  senior  waste 
His  Joyous  nights,  the  child,  with  kindred  taste. 
Repeats  in  miniature  the  darling  vice, 
Shakes  the  small  box,  and  cogs  the  little  dice* 

Nor  does  that  infant  fairer  liopes  inspire, 
Who,  trained  hy  the  gray  epicure,  bis  sire, 


Dnfdem, 
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Has  learn'd  to  piokle  mushrooms,  and,  iiku  him, 

To  souse  the  becoafioos,'  till  thej  swim  t 

For  take  him  thus  to  early  luxii?y  bred, 

Ero  twicp  fnnr  spniit^s  havi?  blossomM  o'er  his  head| 

And  let  teu  thousand  tonchHr.s,  hoar  with  ago, 

Inculcate  temperance  hviu.  ihe  &luic  page ; 

His  wish  will  oTer  be  in  state  to  dine, 

And  keep  his  kitchen's  honor  from  deeUne  I 

«•«««• 
So  Xatnre  prompts  ;  dravm  hy  her  secret  tio, 
Wo  view  a  parent's  deeils  with  reverent  e/e ; 
With  fatal  haste,  alas !  the  example  take, 
And  love  the  sin  for  the  dear  sinner's  sake. 
One  youth,  perhaps,  form'd  of  superior  cla/. 
And  warm'd  by  Titan  with  a  purer  ray, 
May  dare  to  slight  proximity  of  blood, 
And,  in  despite  of  Nature,  to  be  good: 
One  youth — the  rest  the  beaten  pathway  tread, 
And  Min-lly  follow  where  their  fathers  led. 
O  fatal  LTuide*! !  this  refison  shonM  sutliee, 
To  win  you  from  the  slipiwry  route  of  vice, 
This  powerful  reason;  lest  jonr  sons  pursue 
The  guilty  track,  thns  plainly  mark'd  bj  you  t 
For  youth  is  facile,  and  it'^'  yit«](l?Tv_'  w'.l] 
Receives  with  fatal  ease  the  imprint  oi  iU: 
lleaoe  Catilines  in  every  clime  abound  ; 
But  where  are  Cato  and  his  nephew  found  f 

Swift  from  tlie  roof  where  youth,  Fnseinus,  dwell, 
Immodest  sights,  immodest  sounds,  expel ; 
TtTK  PT.ACR  IS  sacrfd:  Far.  far  hence,  remove, 
Ye  venal  votarien  of  illicit  lovet 
Ye  dangerous  knaves,  who  pander  to  be  fed. 
And  sell  yourselTes  to  infoniy  for  bread, 
Rr'VERKyrE  to  roirnRKN.  as  to  Heavbx,  is  r^T-p  : 
When  you  would,  then,  some  darling  51  n  pursue. 
Think  that  your  infant  offspring  eyes  the  deed, 
And  let  the  thought  abate  your  guilty  speed : 
Back  from  the  headlong  steep  your  steps  entice, 
Arul  i  lieck  you,  totterintr  nn  the  verg«^  '<f  vice* 
O  yet  relleut !  for  should  he  e'er  provoke, 
In  riper  age  the  law's  avenging  stroke, 
(Sinoe  not  alone  in  penon  and  in  ftoe, 
But  e'en  in  morals  he  will  prove  his  race, 
And,  while  example  acts  with  fatal  forco, 
Side,  nay,  outstrip  you,  in  the  vicious  toiirso) 
Vex'd,  you  will  rave  and  storm :  perhaps  prepare. 
Should  threat'ning  fail,  to  name  another  heir! 
— Audacion!^!  with  what  front  do  yon  aspire 
To  exercise  the  license  of  a  sire, 


*  Literally  a  "fig-pocker' — a  gmail  bird,  like  the  nightingale,  tiiat  feeda 
on  tgi  and  grapes. 


JUVJCNAL. 


Wlien  all  with  risiriL;  indignation  view 
The  ^'outli  ill  turpitude  surpas^'d  bj  joa  f 

Is  thefe  a  gneet  ezpaotod  f  all  is  hasto, 
All  hurry  in  the  house,  from  first  to  last. 
"Sweep  the  dry  oobwebs  down    the  raafiter  criM, 
Whips  in  his  hand^  and  fury  in  his  eyes — 
*'  Let  not  a  spot  the  clouded  columns  stain ; 
Boour  7«ii  tha  flgnr'd  tilTer,  70a  the  plain  I" 

0,  inconsistent  wretch  !  is  all  this  coil, 
Lest  the  front  hall  or  gallery,  daub'd  with  soil, 
(Which  yet  a  little  sand  removes),  oilend 
Tlie  prying  eye  of  lome  IndiffaTent  fiiand  f 
And  do  70a  stir  not,  that  your  son  may  see 
Tlie  house  from  moral  fillh,  fmni  vices  free  ? 

True,  you  have  given  a  citizen  to  Rome  ; 
And  she  shall  thank  you,  if  the  youth  become, 
By  your  o*er>niling  eate,  or  soon,  or  late, 
A  useful  member  of  the  parent  state  : 
For  all  depends  on  you  ;  the  stamp  he'll  take 
From  the  strong  iu^i)ress  which  at  first  you  make; 
And  prove,  as  vice  or  virtue  was  your  aim, 
Hie  ooontry'd  glory,  or  Ua  oonntiy'to  shame. 
•  ♦        ♦        »    ^  ♦ 

But  youth,  BO  prone  to  follow  otlier  ills, 

And  driven  to  avabick,  npainst  tlin'r  wills, 

For  this  grave  vice  assuming  Virtue's  guise. 

Seems  Virtue's  self  to  undisceming  eyes. 

The  mieer,  henoe,  a  fmgal  man  they  name, 

And  hence  they  follow  with  their  whole  aoolalm, 

The  griping  wretch,  who  strictlier  gnards  hU  store, 

Than  if  the  Hesperian  dragon  kept  the  door. 

Add  that  tlie  vulgar,  still  a  slave  to  gold, 

The  worthy,  in  the  wealthy  man  behold ; 

And,  reasoning  from  the  fortune  he  has  made, 

Hail  him  a  perfect  master  of  his  trade  i 

And  true,  indeed,  it  is — such  mastbas  raise 

Immense  estates ;  no  matter  by  what  ways  ; 

But  raise  they  do,  with  brows  in  sweat  still  dyed, 

With  forge  still  glowing,  and  with  sledge  still  plied* 

The  father,  hy  the  love  of  wealth  possest, 

Convinced — the  covetous  alone  are  ble^t, 

And  that,  nor  past,  nor  pfesent  times,  e*er  knew 

A  poor  man  happy — bids  hJs  son  pursue 

The  paths  they  take,  the  courses  they  affect, 

And  follow,  at  the  lieels,  this  thriving  seot. 

But  why  this  dire  avidity  of  gain  ? 

This  mass  eollected  with  snoh  toil  and  pain  t 

Since  'tis  the  veriest  madness  to  live  poor, 

And  die  with  bags  and  coffers  rnnnini;  o'er. 

Besides,  while  thus  the  streams  of  atlluence  roll. 

They  nurse  the  eternal  dropsy  of  the  soul. 
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For  thirst  of  wealth  ?«til!  £rro\rs  with  wealth  Inetetflt, 
Aud  tLe/  deaire  it  ica&f  who  have  it  leASt. 
«»»««» 

None  sin  by  rule :  none  liee<l  the  charge  precise, 
Thus,  axd  no  fubthbb,  mat  ts  stxp  in  ticb  ; 
Bat  leap  the  bonncls  pre-^crlbed,  and  with  free  pM6^ 
Sconr  far  and  '(vi  l.-  the  interdicted  space; 
So  when  you  tcil  the  youth  that  foolsj  alone 
Regard  a  friend's  distresses  as  their  own, 
Ton  hid  the  willing  hearer  riohee  mise, 
Bj  fraud,  hy  rapine,  by  the  worst  of  ways; 
Riches,  whose  love  if  on  your  soul  imprest, 
Deep  as  ,their  country  a  on  the  Decii'a  breast* 
Bat  n)ark  the  end  I  the  fire,  deriv'd  at  first 
From  a  small  sparkle,  hy  your  folly  nan'd. 
Blown  to  a  llaino,  on  all  aronnd  it  preys, 
And  wraps  you  in  the  universal  blaze. 
So  the  young  lion  rent,  with  hideous  roar, 
His  keeper's  trembling  limbs,  and  drank  Us  gore. 
#        «        «        « -       *  • 

See  every  harbor  thronged,  and  eyery  hay, 

An«l  half  manlciu.l  upon  the  watery  way ! 
For,  whore  lu'  ht^?r^  tli<^  attractive  voice  of  gain, 
Tlie  merchant  hurncs,  aud  delies  the  main. 
Nor  will  he  only  range  the  Libyan  shore, 
But,  passing  Calpe,  other  woilaa  explore; 
And  all  for  whatf  O  glonotis  end  !  to  come, 
His  toils  o'erpast,  with  purse  replenisliM,  liorae, 
Aud,  with  a  travtiller's  privilege,  vent  his  lK)asts 
Of  unknown  monsters  seen  on  unknown  oossts. 
*«**•• 

Wealth  by  such  dangers  eam*d,  such  anxioos  pain. 

Requires  more  care  to  keep  it  than  to  c;atn : 

Whatever  my  miseries,  make  me  not,  kind  Fate, 

The  sleepless  Argus  of  a  vast  estate ! 

Tlie  slaves  of  Liclnus,  a  nnmerous  band. 

Watch  through  the  night,  with  buckets  in  their  hand, 

While  their  rich  master  trembling  lies,  afraid 

Lest  Are  his  ivory,  amber,  gold,  invade. 

The  nsked  Cynic  mocks  suoh  restless  cares, 

His  earthen  tah  no  conflagration  fears ; 

If  crack'd,  to-morrow  he  jirocures  a  new, 

Or  coarsely  soldering,  makes  the  old  one  do. 

Even  Philip's  son,  when  in  his  little  cell, 

Content,  he  saw  the  mighty  master  dwell ; 

Own'd,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  who  naught  desired, 

Was  happier  far  than  he  who  worlds  re<iuired. 

And  who^e  ambition  certain  dangers  brought. 

Vast  and  unbounded  as  the  object  sought. 

Portnne,  advanced  to  heaven  by  fools  alone^ 

Would  lose,  were  wisdom  ours,  her  shadowy  throne* 
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"What  call  I,  then,  rvori-n'"  What  will  afford 
A  decent  habit,  and  a  frugal  board  ; — 
What  Epicurus*  little  garden  bore, 
And  fiooimteB  snflloidiii  tlMMight  before  *. 
These  squared  by  Naturt^'s  rnlo.s  their  bUoMleM  lilb— 
lf«tiir»  and  wwdLom  ikdvei  ato  «t  atoil«. 


AULUS  GBLLIUS. 

A.  D.  117—180. 

AuLoi  Gbluub  ms  ptobablj  a  nathne  of  Roae,  and  flonrlilied  in  the 
lelgn  of  AntoniniiB  Pliu.  Of  his  private  hlstoiy  we  know  but  litUe, 
except  what  we  gain  from  his  own  book :  fiom  which  it  appears  that 
he  had  traTolled  mnch,  espedallj  in  Qreeoe,  and  had  resided  for  some 
time  at  Athens,  where  he  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy  under  the 
best  masters.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  doToted  his  time  to  his 
fayoiite  paxsuits  and  to  Judicial  duties,  haying  been  appointed  Prvtor. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  was  probablj 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Uarous  Aurelius. 

Aulus  Oellins  is  known  to  us  espeotaUy  bj  his  work,  entitled  NocttM 
Attiemf  **Attio  Nights,"  so  called  because  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
composed  in  a  country  house  near  Athens,  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter.  It  consists  of  a  namber  of  extracts  which  the  author  had 
made  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  together  with 
reflections  upon  a  great  rarietj  of  topics  connected  with  history,  anti- 
quity, philoBcphy,  and  philology,  interspersed  with  original  remarks, 
dissertations,  and  discussions,  the  whole  being  thrown  together  into 
twenty  books,  without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrsngement :  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  book,  the  whole  has  come  down  to 
us.  It  is  a  work  of  no  litth;  yalue,  as  it  famishes  us  with  roanv 
curious  facts  renpectiug  the  language,  history,  and  anti<iiiities  of  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  with  numerous  fragments  of  earlier  writers  now 
entirely  lost,  elucidating  questions  which  must  Otherwise  have  re- 
mained obscure.  His  style  has  been  too  highly  commended  by  some, 
and  decried  by  others.  It  is  frequently  careless,  and  displays  a  fond- 
ness for  a  peculiar  species  of  atfoctation — the  frequent  introduction  of 
oljsuleto  wonls  and  phrases  derired  for  the  most  part  from  the  ancient 
comic  dramatists.' 


*  EdittoiiR :  Gronovias,  Lug.  Bat.,  1706,  qoiirto,  repriniod,  with  tome 
diisertations,  by  Oonradi,  Mjfilo,  1762.  An  exoetlent  tranilatioa  in  BagUsb 
is  by  JUr.  WiUiam  Bslos,  three  Tolamss  8to.,  London,  1T96. 
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TBI  HUMBXiB  OBIOIN  OF  OBXAT  MUT. 

Phfledon  of  Elis^  was  of  the  Socratic  school,  and  very  iDti- 
mate  both  with  Socrates  and  Plato.  Plato  prefixed  this  man's 
name  to  bis  divine  book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.  This 
Phsedon  was  n  slave,  bat  of  an  elegant  form  and  liberal  ander- 

standing;  and,  as  some  bave  written,  was,  when  a  boy,  sold 
by  his  profligate  master.  Cebes,  a  follower  of  Socrates,  is  said 
to  have  bought  him  on  the  recommendation  of  Socrates,  and 
to  have  initiated  him  in  the  discipline  of  pliilosopby.  He  be- 
came afterwards  an  eminent  philoso{)her ;  an(l  there  remain  of 
his  some  vorv  elepint  discourfccs  concerning  Socrates.  Tlicre 
have  Ijcen  many  otiicrs  wlio,  from  a  state  of  servitude,  have 
afterwards  becom*  lii-tiiiguisbed  philosophers.  Amongst  tliese 
was  tliat  ^lenippus,  whose  writings  M.  Yarro  imitated  in  his 
satires,  by  others  called  Cs  nie,  by  himself  Menippean.  I'uni- 
pylus,-  the  slave  of  Theopliiastus  the  Peripatetic;  and  lie  who 
was  named  the  Persian,  the  slave  of  Zeno  the  Stoic ;  and  Mys, 
the  slave  of  Epicurus,  were  also  philosophers  of  no  mean  repu- 
tation. Diogenes  the  Cynic  lived  also  in  servitude ;  bnt  he, 
from  a  state  of  liberty,  was  sold  as  a  slave.  Xeniades  of  Co* 
rintb,  desiring  to  pnrehase  him,  asked  bim  what  art  he  knew  ? 
'*Tbe  art,"  be  replied,  "of  governing  free  men.''  Xeniades, 
in  admiration  at  bis  answer,  bought  and  gave  bim  his  freedom; 
then,  introducing  his  sons  to  him,  "Take,"  says  he,  "these  my 
children,  who  are  free,  and  govern  them."  lJut  the  memory 
of  Epictetus,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  that  he  also  was  a 
slave,  is  too  recent  to  be  mentioned  as  a  thing  obsolete.  Two 
verses  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Uiis  Epictetus*  upon 


*  Of  this  personage  Diogenes  Laoriius  relates,  ihsd  he  wa«  bora  of  a  uoble 
flunilj ;  but  being  talMit  oapti%  e,  WM  thna  M»ld  M  ft  slavtt.  Tbtt  mitt  Mllior 
adds,  that  Aloibkd«f  or  Crito,  at  tho  soggMtion  of  SooralM,  restored  bim 

lo  liberty. 

*  This  name  is  generalij  written  Pompilius,  mentioned  by  Laertiua  in  hlB 
lij     I  TheopbrMtus. 

■  I  mi»y  liero  remark,  that  tho  profcsors  of  philoar.pTiy  nn<l  lit-mture,  ?o 
anderatood  and  called,  have,  with  few  ezeeptions,  in  ail  agea,  been  remark- 
ftble  for  their  poTortf.  Wo  ought,  howoirer,  to  make  thu  diitinotion  witii 
respect  to  the  learned  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times  :  the  poverty  of  the 
ancient  philoaopher?"  wns  voluntary,  and  often  pre«?ed  npon  public  notice 
with  a  ritiiculouii  degree  of  aifectation ;  they  were,  howcvur,  auiply  oompen- 
sated  for  this  pororty,  bjtho  personal  honors  sad  reverence  they  received, 
>KMni'  5i«-irliinu?lY  courted  by  tho  n^mlcnt.  the  powerful,  find  the  prreit  Thi^ 
in  not  quite  the  case,  I  apprehend,  in  modern  times.  These  honors  and  this 
rovemoo  uo  restrrod  by  just  posterity,  till  tho  ol^ta  of  it  m  no  moro; 
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himself,  in  which  it  is  tacitly  implied,  that  they  who,  in  this 
life,  have  to  straggle  with  varioas  calamities,  are  not  indis- 
criminately obnoxious  to  the  gods;  bnt  that  there  are  certain 
mysterious  causes,  which  the  iuvestigatiun  of  few  r^in  compre- 
hend :  "I,  Epictetus,  born  a  filave,  and  lame,  and  poor  as  liua, 
am  dear  to  the  gods." 

BI  ONLY  BUOCIBDS  WHO  HELPS  HlMSBIf  . 

^8op,  the  fabulist  of  Phrygia,  has  jastly  been  reckoned  a 
wise  man.  He  commnnicated  his  salutary  admonitions,  not, 
as  is  the  custom  of  philosophers,  with  a  severity  of  manners 
aud  the  imperiousness  of  command;  but  by  his  agreeable  and 
facetious  apologues  having  a  wise  and  salutary  tendency,  he 
impressed  the  minds  and  understandings  of  his  hearers,  by 
captivating  their  attention.  II is  fable,  which  follows,  of  the 
bird's  nost,  teaches  with  the  most  agreeable  humor  that  hope 
and  conhdcuce,  with  respect  to  those  thinn-s  which  a  man  can 
accomplish,  should  be  placed  not  in  anotiier  ljut  in  himself. 

"There  is  a  little  bird,"  says  he,  "called  a  lark;  it  lives  and 
builds  its  nest  amongst  tlie  corn,  and  its  young  are  generally 
fledged  about  the  time  of  the  approach  of  harvest.  A  lark 
happened  to  build  among  some  early  corn,  which  therefore  was 
growing  ripe  when  the  young  ones  were  yet  unable  to  fly. 
When  the  mother  went  abroad  to  seek  food  for  her  young,  she 
charged  them  to  take  notice  if  any  unusual  thing  should  hap- 
pen or  be  said,  and  to  inform  her  when  she  returned.  The 
master  of  the  corn  calls  his  son,  a  youth,  and  says,  'Yon  see 
that  this  com  has  grown  ripe,  and  requires  our  labor;  to-mor- 
row, therefore,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  light,  go  to  our  friends, 
desire  them  to  come  and  assist  us  in  getting  in  our  harvest' 
When  he  had  said  this,  he  departed.  When  the  lark  returned, 
the  trembling  young  ones  began  to  make  a  noise  round  their 
motlifT,  mid  to  entreat  her  to  hasten  away,  and  remove  them 
to  some  other  place;  'for  the  master,'  say  they,  'has  sent  to 
ask  his  frif^nds  to  come  to-morrow  morning  and  reap.'  The 
mother  desires  them  to  be  at  ease;  'for  if  the  master,'  says  she, 
'refers  the  reaping  to  Lis  friends,  it  will  not  take  j)laee  to- 
morrow, nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  remove  you  to-day.'  The 
next  day,  the  mother  liies  away  for  food :  the  master  waits  for 


md  many  then  bftv*  been  who,  like  Otwaj  nod  Savage,  were  fufferad  to  In- 

ffuish  out  a  nii'^c-rable  liTo  in  Avant,  wlinsc  tolentfl  Ve  OllivwaAl] J  ■Uowtd  to 

h*Te  improTed  and  adornod  their  oouutr;. 
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bis  friends;  the  snn  ragpes,  and  nothing  is  done;  no  friends 
came.  Then  be  says  a  second  time  to  his  son :  'These  friends,' 
says  he,  'are  Tery  tardy  indeed.  Ta  t  us  rather  go  and  invite 
oar  relations  and  neighbors,  and  desire  them  to  come  early  to- 
morrow and  reap.'  The  affrighted  young  tell  this  to  their 
mother:  she  a^ain  desires  them  not  to  be  at  all  anxious  or 
alarmed.  'There  are  no  relations  so  obsequious  as  to  comply 
instantly  with  such  rLMjucsts,  and  undertake  labor  without  hesi- 
tation. But  do  you  observe  if  anything  shall  be  said  nirain.* 
The  next  morninp:  conies,  and  the  bird  goes  to  seek  fo< d.  'i  hv 
relations  and  neighbors  omit  to  give  the  assistance  re(jiiii'ed  of 
them.  At  length  the  master  says  tu  his  son,  'Farewell  to  our 
friends  and  relations;  bring  two  sickles  at  the  dawn  of  duyj  1 
will  take  one,  and  you  the  other,  and  to-morrow  we  will  reap 
the  corn  with  our  own  bauds.'  When  the  mother  heard  from 
ber  young  ones,  that  the  master  had  said  this:  *The  time  is 
now  come,'  says  she,  'for  ns  to  go  away;  now  what  he  says 
will  andojabtedly  be  done;  for  he  rests  upon  himself,  whose 
business  it  is,  and  not  on  another,  who  is  requested  to  do  it.' 
The  lark  then  removed  her  nest;  and  the  corn  was cnt down  by 
the  master."  This  is  the  fable  of  .^BOp  concerning  confidence 
in  friends  and  relations,  which  is  generally  vain  and  deceitful. 
But  what  else  do  the  more  sententions  books  of  philosophers 
recommend,  than  that  we  should  make  exertions  for  ourselves, 
nor  consider  as  onrs,  nor  at  nil  belonginpr  to  ns,  what  is  external 
with  rci^pect  to  ourselves  and  ourmiuds?  (^uintus  Ennins  has 
given  this  apologue  of  ^sop  in  his  Satires,  with  great  skill  and 
beauty,  in  tetrameters.  The  two  last,  I  think,  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  have  impressed  on  the  heart  and  memory. 

"Always  have  in  mind  this  sentiment,— Expect  not  from 
your  friends  what  you  can  do  yoursell." 


WHAT  LID  PB0TAO0RA8  TO  VBUJOBOVBY. 

They  say  that  Protagoras,  a  man  eminent  in  his  pursuits  of 
learning,  with  whose  name  Plato  has  inscribed  bis  celebrated 
tract,*  when  a  young  man  hired  himself  out  to  procure  a  lire- 
lihood,  and  was  accustomed  to  carry  hardens,  which  sort  of 
men  the  Greek  call  az^^po^,  and  we  in  Latin  bajuli.  He  was* 


'  '*  Protflgorn/*,  or  tho  Sophist."  Th?«  nnecdot^  is  relnted  by  Pluto,  by 
Platorcb,  and  by  Diogenes  Laertiiu;  but,  a«  (ironoviui*  remarku,  by  none  »o 
ftiUy  M  by  Avku  Oelliiw. 
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once  carryin?  from  the  afljoiniTi*]^  fields  to  Abdcrn,  of  which  he 
was  an  inhabilant,  a  number  of  sticks  secured  iol*  ih'  r  hv  a 
short  rope.  It  happened  that  Democritns,  a  citizen  of  ilie 
same  place,  a  man  very  highly  respected  fur  his  virtue  and 
philosophic  attainments,  as  he  was  walkinsr  without  the  city 
saw  liiia  with  this  burden,  which  was  iniunvc niLiit  to  carry  and 
hold  together,  walking  with  ease,  and  at  a  quick  pace,  lie 
came  near  him,  and  contemplated  the  wood,  which  was  put 
together  and  secured  with  great  skill  and  jadgment.  He  tbeo 
asked  him  to  rest  a  little;  with  which  request,  when  Protagoras 
complied,  Democritos  observed  of  this  heap,  and,  as  ii  were, 
mass  of  wood,  that  it  was  secured  by  a  small  rope,  and  adjusted 
and  poised  with  a  certain  mathematical  nicety :  be  inqnired, 
who  thus  disposed  the  wood;  the  other  replied,  that  he  had. 
He  was  then  desired  to  undo  it,  and  place  it  a  second  time  in 
the  same  form ;  which,  when  he  had  done,  and  pnt  it  a  second 
time  together,  Democritas,  wondering  at  the  acoteness  and  the 
skill  of  an  unlearned  man,  "Young  man, ''says  he,  ''as  yon 
hare  a  genius  for  doing  well,  there  are  greater  and  better 
things  which  yon  may  do  with  mc.**  He  instantly  took  him 
awny,  andretainetl  him  at  hi?  ]inn?c;  maintained  him,  instructed 
him  in  philosophy,  aud  made  him  what  he  afterwards  became. 


PHILIP  A^D  ALEXANDER. 

Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whose  ralor 
and  exertions  the  Macedonians,  increasing  their  opulence  and 
dominions,  began  to  hare  sovereignty  orer  varions  nations,  and 
whose  power  and  arms  the  celebrated  orations  of  Demosthenes 
declare  to  bare  been  formidable  to  the  whole  of  Greece;  this 
Philip,  though  at  all  times  occupied  and  exercised  in  the  toils 
and  triumphs  of  war,  never  neglected  the  liberal  pursnits  of 
literature,  and  the  studies  of  humanity.  He  did  and  uttered 
many  things  with  eqnal  facetiousness  and  urbanity.  There  are 
said  to  have  been  volumes  of  his  letters  full  of  elegance,  grace, 
and  wisdom :  such  is  that  in  which  he  related  to  Aristotle  the 
philosopher  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.  This  letter,  as  it 
scorns  to  be  an  indnccment  for  care  and  diliirenec  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  1  have  thought  jirnpcr  to  trnnsrribe,  that  it 
may  impress  the  minds  of  parents.  It  may  be  interpreted  nearly 
in  this  manner  : — 

"Philip  sends  health  to  Aristotle — Know  that  a  son  is  bom 
to  me  i  1  therefore  thank  the  gods,  not  so  much  because  he  is 
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born,  bat  that  he  happened  to  V)c  born  during  yonr  life^ — I 
hope  that,  beiii^  instructed  and  brought  up  by  you,  he  may 
prove  worthy  both  of  me  and  Uie  conduct  of  affairs." 


MKANINQ  Of  TEE  LATIN  WOAD  "  H12MAM2TA8. " 

They  who  arc  accustomed  to  observe  the  prrtpri.  iies  of  the 
Latin  language  do  not  iniorpret  the  word  "humatiitas''  accord- 
ing to  the  common  accei)tation,  and  ns  the  Greeks  call  it 
t>iXoi'^jjuma,  pluIaiitliro|>y,"  si'Tiiifyiii^  a  certain  ready  benevo- 
lence indiscriminately  exercised  toward  all  mtii ;  but  tiiey  con- 
sider huuuinity  to  Ije  wliat  the  Greeks  called  rtaibnav  ( pdidt'ian), 
"learning,"  and  wluit  we  term  instruction  and  initiation  iu  iho 
liberal  arts,  which  they  who  earnestly  follow  and  obtain,  may 
be  said  to  be  most  hutwmized.  For  the  pursuit  and  discipline 
of  science  is  given  to  man  only  of  all  the  animals,  therefore  it 
is  called  "  hnmanitas."  And  in  this  sense  almost  all  books 
show  that  the  ancients  nsed  this  word,  and  porticalarly  Marcos 
Yarro,  and  Marcos  Tollios. 

A  philosopher's  ANSW£a  TO  A  &IOH  MAN. 

Tn  our  way  from  ra«:siopia'  to  nrundnsinm  we  passed  through 
the  Ionian,  a  sea  vioh'nt,  vast,  and  a^ntated  with  storms.  Dur- 
ing the  wliole  first  niplit  of  our  voyaire  a  very  sttirniy  side  wind 
fdled  our  vessel  with  water.  At  length,  after  mueh  complain- 
ing, and  suflieiont  emidoyment  at  the  pump,  daylight  a|>peared, 
but  brought  no  diminution  of  our  danger,  nor  cessation  of  tho 
storm  ;  hut  the  whirlwinds  seemed  increasing,  and  the  black 
sky,  and  the  balls  of  tire,  and  the  clouds,  forming  themselves 
into  frightful  shapes  (which  they  called  "Typhons^'),  appeared 
hanging  over  os  ready  to  overwhelm  the  ship.  In  the  company 
was  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  stoic  school,  whom  I  bad 
known  at  Athens,  a  man  of  some  consequence,  and  rather  dis- 
tingnished  for  the  good  order  in  i^hich  he  kept  his  pupils. 
Amidst  all  these  dangers,  and  this  tumult  of  sea  and  sky,  I 
watched  this  man  attentively,  aoxioos  to  know  tlie  state  of  bis 
mind,  whether  he  was  dauntless  and  nnalarmed.  I  observed 
that  he  expressed  no  fear  nor  apprehensions,  uttered  no  com* 
plaints  like  the  rest,  nor  gave  into  their  way  of  exclaiming; 


*  Called  aUo  Cusoptt,  «  town  on  Ui«  ooMi  of  Epiroa. 
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bat  io  paleness  and  terror  of  coantenance  he  differed  bot  little 
from  his  neighbors.  When  the  sky  grew  clear,  and  the  sea 
became  calm,  a  certain  rich  Greek  from  Asia  approached  the 
stoic;  his  wealth  was  proved  from  his  expensive  appearance, 
liis  quantity  of  bajyj^age,  and  his  train  of  attendants.  "What 
is  the  reason''  (said  he,  in  a  bantering  humor)  **that  when  we 
were  in  danger,  yoti,  who  are  a  philosopher,  were  afraid,  and 
looked  pale,  while  I  was  neither  afraid  nor  pale?"  The  phi- 
losopher, donhtincT  ^  little  whether  it  wns  worth  while  to  make 
any  answer  :  ''If  (said  he)  in  so  violent  a  storm,  I  did  dismvrr 
a  little  fear,  you  are  not  worthy  of  being  told  the  reason  ;  but 
that  lullower  of  Aristippns  shall  give  you  an  answer  for  me, 
who,  upon  a  siniilar  occasion,  being  asked  by  a  man  mnch  like 
yourself,  why,  as  a  philosopiitr.  he  was  afraid,  while  he  feared 
nothing,  replied,  that  there  was  not  the  same  cause  for  fear  in 
one  as  the  other,  for  the  preservation  of  a  worthless  coxcomb 
was  not  an  object  worthy  of  much  anxiety,  but  that  he  was 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  an  Aristippus."  With  this  reply 
the  stoic  got  rid  of  the  rich  Asiatic. 


J    n  ^  • 

vhouRisaan  about  a.  d.  200* 

Op  the  life  of  the  historian  M.  JonianiiB  JostinnSf  we  know  Torj 
little,  and  are  even  nnoertain  as  to  the  period  when  he  floarished. 
He  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the  Universal  Histoiy  of  Trogns  Pom- 
peins,*  or  what  might  rather  be  called  a  eoUection  of  elegant  extracts 
from  that  work,  without  much  chronological  order.  Hie  st^le  Is  easj 
and  penpionons,  and  the  work  is  not  onlj  highly  entertaining  In 
character,  bat  has  preserved  ffom  oblivion  manj  iiMts  not  elsewhere 
recorded.  > 


'  Tlio  work  of  Troi^iip,  oxtvinlin!;  from  the  reipn  of  the  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  etDpire,  Ninu<>,  to  the  rei^n  of  Augustas,  is  now  lost.  It  was  com- 
prised in  forty-four  books,  and  entitled  Liher  Hutoriamm  Phiiipyicarum^ 
i)e(>ause  its  chief  object  \Tns  to  give  an  account  of  the  origiik,  pregwut,  9aA 
decline  of  the  Mncedonian  monarchy  ;  but  ho  indulged  in  so  mnny  excur- 
fliuns,  that  he  embraced  a  very  wide  field  of  investigation  \  ibongh  his  work 
by  no  me«oi  dAservef  the  title  of  Unireraat  History. 

'  The  host  edition  of  Jui^tin  is  that  of  C'ronnvius,  rei>rint<'d  and  f.litfil  by 
Frotcher,  Leipsic,  3  vol?.  Hvo.,  1827.  The  translations  in  English  are  by 
Codringt4)n,  Bayley,  Clarke  (London,  1732),  TurnbuU  (London,  1846),  most 
of  which  have  pmned  through  MVeral  edition*. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PHILIP  AND  ALfiJLANDSK. 

Philip  took  more  pnins  and  had  more  pi  isnrc  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  battle  lliaii  iu  the  ai  iangcment  ol  a  IV  ast.  Money 
was  with  him  only  a  sinew  of  war.  He  knew  belter  how  to 
acquire  riches,  than  how  to  preserve  them ;  and  liTing  on 
plunder,  was  always  poor.  It  cost  fatm  no  more  to  pardon 
than  to  deceive.  His  conversation  was  sweet  and  alluring. 
He  was  prodigal  of  promises,  which  he  did  not  keep ;  and 
whether  he  were  serious  or  gay,  he  had  always  a  design  at  the 
bottom.  His  constant  maxim  was,  to  caress  those  whom  he 
hated,  to  instigate  quarrels  between  those  who  loved  him,  aod 
separately  to  flatter  each  party,  whom  he  had  alienated  from 
the  other.  He  was  possessed  of  eloquence,  had  a  ready  appre- 
hension, and  a  graceful  delivery.  He  had  for  his  successor  his 
son  Alexander,  who  had  greater  virtues  and  greater  vices  than 
himself.  l>olh  triumphed  over  their  enemies,  although  by 
dirferent  means.  The  one  employed  open  force  only;  the 
other  had  recourse  to  artifice.  The  one  eongratnlated  himself, 
when  he  had  deceived  his  enemies,  the  other  when  he  had  con- 
quered them.  Philip  hnd  more  policy,  Alexander  more  dignity. 
The  father  knew  how  to  tlissemble  his  rage,  and  sometimes  to 
conquer  it ;  the  son  in  his  vengeance  knew  neither  delay  nor 
bounds.  ]5oth  loved  wine  too  well ;  but  drunkenness,  which 
opens  the  heart,  produced  different  effects  in  them.  Thilip,  in 
going  from  a  feast,  went  to  seek  for  danger,  and  exposed  him- 
self with  temerity;  Alexander  turned  his  rage  against  the 
associates  of  his  rivalry.  The  one  often  returned  from  battle, 
covered  with  wounds,  received  from  his  enemies;  the  other 
rose  from  table,  defiled  with  the  blood  of  his  friends.  The 
father  wished  to  be  loved ;  the  son  desired  only  to  be  feared. 
Both  cultivated  letters,  the  former  through  policy,  the  latter 
through  taste.  The  one  affected  more  moderation  to  his  ene- 
mies, the  other  had  in  reality  more  clemency  and  good  faith. 
It  was  with  these  different  qualities  that  the  father  laid  the 
foundation  of  tli'^  empire  of  the  world,  and  that  the  son  had 
the  glory  of  completing  the  illastrloos  achievement. 

ATHBN8  AFTIB  THB  DKFIAT  AT  iBQOS  P0TAM08. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  was  understood  at  Athens,  the 
inhabitants,  leaving  their  honses,  ran  up  and  down  the  streets 
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ID  a  frantic  manner,  asking  questions  of  one  anotber,  and  in- 
quiring for  the  anthor  of  the  news.  Neither  did  incapacity 
keep  the  children  at  home,  nor  infirmity  the  old  men,  nor  the 
weakness  of  their  sex  the  women :  bo  deeply  bad  the  feeling 
of  such  calamity  affected  every  age.  They  met  together  in  the 
forum,  where,  through  the  whole  night,  they  bewailed  the 
public  distress.  Some  wept  for  their  lost  brothers,  or  sons,  or 
pnnMits  ;  some  for  other  relatives;  others  for  friend^  denrer 
than  relatives;  all  iiiin<?lijig  their  lauieiitntionf;  for  their  couii- 
ivy  with  plnint?  for  their  private  siiQ'eriii^''s ;  sometimes  reirurd- 
ini^  ihemsrlves,  sometimes  their  cit}',  as  on  tlic  brink  of  ruiu  ; 
and  deeming  the  fate  of  those  who  survived  more  unhappy 
than  that  of  the  slain.  Each  reprc.^ented  to  himself  a  siege,  a 
famine,  and  an  enemy  overbearinp:  and  flushed  with  victory; 
sometimes  contemplating  in  imagination  the  desolation  ami 
burning  of  the  city,  and  sometimes  the  captivity  and  wretched 
slavery  of  all  its  inbahitants ;  and  thinking  the  former  destroc- 
tion  of  Athens,  which  was  attended  only  with  the  min  of  their 
booses,  while  their  children  and  parents  were  safe^  mnch  less 
calamitous  than  what  was  now  to  befall  them;  stncf  there  re- 
mained no  fleet  in  which,  as  before,  they  might  find  a  refuge, 
and  no  army  by  whose  valor  they  might  be  saved  to  erect  a 

finer  eit  v. 

While  the  city  was  thus  wept  over  and  almost  brought  to 
nothing,  the  enemy  came  upon  it,  pressed  the  inhabitants  with 
a  siege,  and  distressed  them  with  famine.  They  knew  that 
little  remained  of  the  provisions  which  they  had  laid  up,  and 
had  taken  care  that  no  new  ones  should  be  imyiortpd.  The 
Athenian.*?,  exhausted  by  their  sufferings,  from  long  endurance 
of  famine,  and  daily  losses  of  men,  sued  for  |)ta(*e;  but  it  was 
long  disputed  between  the  Spartans  and  iheir  allies  whether  it 
should  be  granted  or  not.  Many  gave  their  opinion  iliat  the 
very  name  of  the  Athenians  should  be  blotted  out,  and  the  city 
destroyed  by  lire  ;  but  the  Spartans  refused  "  to  pluck  out  one 
of  the  two  eyes  of  Greece,"  and  promised  the  Athenians  peace, 
on  condition  *' that  they  should  demolish  the  walls  extending 
down  to  the  Pirssus,  and  deliver  np  the  ships  which  they  had 
left ;  and  that  the  state  should  receive  from  them  thirty  go- 
vernors of  their  own  citizens.''  The  city  being  surrendered  on 
these  terms,  the  Lacedemonians  committed  it  to  Lysaader  to 
model  the  government  of  it.  This  year  was  rendered  remark- 
able, not  only  for  the  redaction  of  Athens,  bot  for  the  deatb 
of  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  and  the  banishment  of  Dionysins, 
tyrant  of  Sicily. 
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FTT0AGORAB. 

This  philosopher  was  born  at  Samos,  the  son  of  Demaratos, 

a  rich  merchant,  and  after  being  greatly  advanced  in  wisdom, 
went  first  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  Bahylon,  to  learn  tlie 
motions  of  tlip  :?tars  and  study  tlie  origin  of  tlip  nniverse,  and 
ac(iuired  very  great  knowledge.  Keturniug  from  theuce,  he 
went  to  Crete  and  I.acockumon,  to  instruct  himself  in  the  laws 
of  Minns  and  Tiycurgus,  which  at  that  tiniu  were  in  high  re- 
pute, urnished  with  all  these  attainments,  he  came  to  Crotona, 
and,  by  his  influence,  recalled  the  people,  when  they  were  giving 
themselves  np  to  luxury,  to  the  observance  of  frugality.  He 
used  daily  to  recommend  virtue,  and  to  enuuitrate  the  ill  effects 
of  luxury,  and  the  misfortunes  of  states  that  had  been  ruined 
by  its  pestilential  inflneoce;  and  be  thns  produced  Id  tbe 
people  such  a  love  of  temperance,  that  it  was  at  length  thought 
incredible  that  any  of  tbem  should  be  extravagant  He  tre^ 
qnently  gave  instruction  to  the  vomen  apart  from  the  men, 
and  to  the  children  apart  from  their  parents.  lie  impressed 
on  the  female  sex  the  observance  of  chastity,  and  snbmission 
to  their  husbands;  on  tbe  rising  generation,  modesty  and 
devotion  to  learning.  Through  his  whole  course  of  instruction 
be  exhorted  all  to  love  temperance,  as  the  mother  of  every 
virtue  :  nnd  he  produced  such  an  effect  upon  them  hy  the  con- 
Rtnnry  of  Ipf'tures.  that  the  womni  l:iid  aside  their  vestments 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  other  ornaments  and  distinctions, 
as  instruments  of  luxury,  and,  bringing  them  into  the  temple 
of  Juno,  consecrated  them  to  the  goddess,  declaring  that  mo- 
desty, and  not  fine  apparel,  was  the  true  adornment  of  their  sex. 

Pythagoras,  after  living  twenty  years  at  (^rotona,  removed 
to  Metapontum,  where  he  died;  and  such  was  the  admiration 
of  the  people  for  his  character,  that  they  made  a  temple  of  his 
house,  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
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BOETHIUS. 
A.  !>.  472—626. 

Bovrnius,  whose  full  name  was  Anicius  Manlius  So 
a  Roman  sUtc^sman,  prose  writer,  and  poet,  was  <lesc#»Bdod  from  our? 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome,  and  was  bom  about  A.  1).  47--  He 
very  early  evinced  fine  parts,  and  trreat  attention  was  j-aid  to  his 
education.    To  enrich  his  mind  with  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  perfect  him  in  the  Greek  language,  he  was  sent  to 
Athen.-*.    Retumintf  young  to  Homo,  he  was  soon  distincnished  for 
his  l<'ariiing  and  virtue,  promoted  to  the  principal  di::iuti»"^  in  the 
state,  and  at  h  ngth  raised  to  tlic  consulship.    Living  in  great  afllu«M)i© 
and  splendor,  ho  devoted  hiuiself  to  the  study  of  theology,  mathe- 
matics, ethics,  and  logic ;  and  how  great  a  master  he  l>ocani©  in  each 
of  these  branches  of  learning,  ap])ears  from  such  of  his  works  as  are 
now  extant.    Tlu;  great  otTices  wliieh  lie  Iield  in  the  state,  and  his 
consummate  wisdom  and  inllexible  iutegtily,  procured  him  a  ahart»  in 
the  public  councils.    lUit  these  in  the  end  ])rovod  his  destruction  ; 
for  when  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  some  of  "the  baser  sort"  of  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Tlieodoric,  fearing  tliat  ho  would  exjx)se  their 
wickedness,  and  hating  him  as  the  bad  always  hate  the  good,  brought 
against  him  the  charge  of  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  govemmeut 
of  Theodorio.   A  lentenoe  of  confiscation  and  death  was  passed  npon 
Idm  milMaid,  And  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticlnam,  where,  about  two 
yean  ofter,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  23d  of  October,  A.  D.  526.  Hia 
body  WM  interred  bj  the  inhabitants  of  PaTia,  in  the  oharch  of  8t» 
Angustino,  near  the  iteps  of  the  ohanoel,  where  hie  meonment  existed 
till  the  last  oentnry,  when  that  ohoroh  was  destroyed.  Theodorie, 
who  did  not  long  sorviTe  BoethioB,  is  said  in  his  last  hoon  to  have 
repented  of  his  omeltj. 

Boethina  occupied  a  sort  of  middle  petition  in  the  general  histoT 
and  literature  of  the  world.  Being  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
understood  the  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece,  and 
liTing  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  important  links  between  them.  Hence  for  six  or  eight 
hundred  years,  through  the  middle  ages,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
head  and  type  of  all  philosophers,  and  was  inTested  with  «  distinctly 
Christian  charaoter,  to  whioh  he  had  hardly  any  olaim.  But  his 
exCensiTO  learning  and  great  eloquenoe  are  manifested  in  his  works— 
upmi  philosophy,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  goometi7,and  metaphy- 
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Bical  nnd  theological  subjects.  A  beautiful  edition  of  these,  collected 
with  greAt  care,  was  printed  in  Venice,  in  one  handsoniA  folio,  in 

1409. 

The  most  C(^l«'l 'rated  production  of  lU)otliiu3  is  hi<5  ConsoJatione 
PhiloxopJi'nr,  ''On  tlie  Consol.ition  of  I'hilo^oplir,'*  which  was  written 
(luring  }\\<  imprisonment.  It  is  an  imaginary  conversation  betwopn 
the  anthor  nu!  Philosophy  personified,  wlio  endeavors  to  console  and 
soot^K'  him  in  liis  afflictions.  The  topics  of  consolation  in  the  work 
nic  dcdnccd  from  the  tenets  of  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle,  but  witliout 
any  notice  of  the  sources  of  consolation  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Chris- 
tian system  ;  from  which  circumstance  many  have  been  led  to  think  him 
more  of  a  Stoic  than  a  Christian.  A  sort  of  Christian  interpretation 
was,  however,  given  to  it  during  the  middle  ages,  and  during  all  those 
centuries  few  books  were  more  popular  than  this  treatise,  and  few 
have  passed  through  a  greater  lunul  <  i  of  editions  in  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Euroi^.  An  additional  iuti  r.  ;  t  is  criven  to  it  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  tmnsl.Lted  into  Saxon  by  iiing  Aili<  1,  \\  liou  tlio  di-iressed 
situation  of  his  kingdom  by  the  invasion  of  tho  Danes  (  nus.  d  liiin  to 
seek  retirement  :  and  that  Queen  Elizabetli,  durincr  the  tiuie  of  In^r 
confinement  by  her  sister  Mary,  sought  to  mitigate  her  grief  by  read- 
ing it,  and  afterwards  translating  it  into  English. 


HAPPJNE6S  CONSISTS  NOT  IN  THE  OIFTS  OF  FORTUNE. 

To  be  fully  convinced  that  happiness  consists  not  in  things 
which  are  in  the  power  of  fortune,  attend  to  the  following  rea- 
soning :  If  happiness  is  the  chief  good  of  a  reasonable  being, 
that  cannot  be  bis  chief  good,  which  is  in  its  nature  finctnatiog, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  deprived ;  for  there  is  some  good  more 
excellent  than  this  transitory  felicity,  namely,  what  is  perma* 
nent,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  away :  it  is  therefore  evident, 
that  fortune,  the  most  variable  thing  in  the  world,  cannot  be- 
stow the  sovereign  good  npon  mankind.  Besides,  whoever  is 
captivated  with  the  ^vors  of  the  capricious  dame,  either  knows, 
or  docs  not  know  her  inconstancy.  If  he  docs  not  know  it, 
what  happiness  ran  a  person  enjoy,  wfio  \<  immersed  in  the 
grossest  ignorance?  If  he  knows  it,  he  must  be  afraid  of  losinp^ 
her  pifts,  ns  he  is  sure  tliey  may  be  lof t ;  and  the  fenr  of  this 
will  keep  him  in  constant  terror,  and  bereave  him  of  repose. 
But  perhaps  he  may  think  tlie  favors  of  fortune  despicable,  uud 
if  he  should  be  deprived  of  them,  unworthy  of  his  concern  :  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  most  be  a  very  inconsiderable  good,  the  loss 
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wliercof  can  be  supported  without  roL^rct.  But  ns  T  am  gatis6ed 
tluit  you  are  conviiiceti  of  llie  soul's  iuimorLality,  by  a  number 
of  incontestable  proofs  ;  and  since  it  is  evident  that  the  ftdicity 
of  the  body  ends  with  life,'  it  nn(|uestionably  follows,  tiiat  when 
niea  lose  this  felicity,  tliey  must  plunged  in  misery.  Never- 
theless, as  we  know  that  many  of  the  hnnian  race  have  son^bt 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  not  only  by  dealh,  but  bj  sutTer- 
in^xs  and  torments;  how  can  this  present  life  make  men  bappj, 
since,  when  iiui^hcd,  it  does  nut  make  them  miserable? 

HAmMXBB  NOT  lOUMD  IN  POWBB  OB  HOKOB0. 

Why  should  I  discourse  of  power  and  of  honors,  which, 
though  yon  arc  ignorant  of  true  honor  and  of  real  power,  yon 
extol  to  the  skies?  When  thc^c  fnvors  of  fortune  fall  to  the 
share  of  an  abandoned  profligate,  what  flaniin;^  eruptions  of 
Etna,  what  impetuous  deiujire  did  ever  produce  jrreater  calami- 
ties? 2s o  doubt  you  have  heard  that  your  ancestors  formed  a 
design  to  abolish  the  consular  government  (though  with  the 
consulship  tli(  ir  liberty  commenced),  on  account  of  the  inso- 
lence of  these  liingistrates ;  as  they  formerly  suppressed  the 
title  and  office  of  king,  because  of  the  tyranny  of  their  monarch s. 
But  if  sometimes,  though  seldom,  it  happens,  that  honors  are 
conferred  apon  men  of  worth ;  is  there  anything  estimable  in 
them,  bat  the  probity  of  the  persons  invested  with  them? 
Hence  it  is,  that  Tirtoe  is  not  embellished  by  dignities,  but  on 
the  contrary,  dignities  derive  all  their  lustre  from  virtue.  Bat 
in  what  respects,  I  pray  yoa,  is  power  so  excellent  and  so  de* 
sirable?  Do  bat  consider,  O  ye  weak  and  despicable  animals  1 
what  they  are,  over  whom  yoa  appear  to  exercise  authority, 
and  what  you  are,  who  thus  seem  to  govern  t  If  yoa  observed 
a  moii'^o  assuming  <:omroand  over  her  equals,  would  not  yoo  he 
ready  to  burst  with  laughter?  But  what  is  there  in  nature  so 
weak  as  the  human  frame?  The  bite  of  an  insect,  the  most 
inconsiderable  reptile  insinuating  itself  into  the  human  pores, 
may  be  the  cnnse  of  death.  But  how  can  any  man  oi)tuin 
dominion  over  another,  unless  it  be  over  his  body,  or  what  is 
inferior  to  his  body,  I  mean,  his  possessions?  Can  yoa  ever 
command  a  free-born  soul  ?  Can  you  ever  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  mind  collected  in  itself,  and  resolutely  exerting  its 


*  ir  the  happinesi  of  man  consists  only  in  the  feiicitjr  of  the  body,  aud  a 
period  is  pui  to  this  felioitj  bj  death;  man,  if  he  ooaiiflaM  afttrwuds  to 
Mist,  mult  ntoMnrilj  b«  miMrabto. 
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powm?  An  iinpenous  prince  Imagining  he  might,  by  tor- 
tures, estort  a  confession  of  his  aecomplices  in  a  conspiracy, 
from  a  person  of  determined  spirit,*  the  nndaoDted  man  bit  off 

his  tongae,  and  spit  it  in  the  face  of  his  enraged  enemy:  thns 
did  he  at  once  disappoint  the  Ticws  of  the  tyrant,  and  render 
the  pnieUies  preparrd  for  him,  matter  of  triumph  to  hi?  own 
heroic  virtue.  I5esides,  wliat  is  it  that  one  man  can  do  to 
another,  which  may  not  be  retnliiitetl  upon  the  acrjrressor? 
Busiris,^  who  we  are  told  was  wont  to  kill  his  fruests,  was  him- 
self slauprhtered  by  irercnles  his  guest.  Kefrulns''  put  in  chains 
many  prisoners  of  war,  whom  he  took  from  the  (  arthaginians; 
but  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  submit  to  the  chains  of  iiis 
victorious  enemies.  Is  the  power  then  of  that  man,  do  you 
think,  of  any  importance,  who  dares  not  inflict  what  be  intends 
upon  another,  lest  his  intended  sererities  may  be  reqoited  upon 
himself?  Besides,  I  would  hare  yon  to  refleet,  that  if  there 
were  anything  really  and  intrinsieally  good  in  power  and 
honors,  they  eonld  nerer  dSToIve  npoa  the  wicked;  for  an 
anion  of  things  that  are  opposite,  is  repngnant  to  nature.  Bnt 
as  we  frequently  see  the  worst  men  obtaining  the  highest 
honors;  it  is  evident  that  honors  are  not  in  themselves  good, 
otherwise  they  would  not  fall  to  the  share  of  the  unworthy. 
The  same  holds  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
which  are  commonly  showered  down  in  profusion  upon  the 
least  deserving.  We  onirht  here  also  to  consider,  that  an  none 
doubts  of  tlie  strength  of  a  man,  who  has  given  instanres  of 
his  strength,  nor  of  his  swiftness  who  runs  well ;  in  like  man- 
ner it  is  admitted  that  the  knowledge  of  mn'?ic  makes  a  musi- 
cian, of  medicine  a  physician,  and  of  rlietuiic  a  rhetorician. 
For  the  nature  of  a  thing  eoii.>i>$s  in  doing  whnt  is  peculiar  to 
itself,  in  not  mixing  its  ett'ects  with  things  of  uj>posite  qualities, 
and  in  voluntarily  repelling  what  is  repugnant  or  hurtful  to  it. 
Now,  we  never  see  riches  satisfy  the  restless  cravings  of  ava- 
rice, nor  power  render  master  of  himself  the  man  whose  oppro- 
biions  vices  keep  him  bound  in  indiasolnble  chains ;  neither  do 
we  perceive  that  when  honors  are  conferred  on  the  anworthy, 
they  are  thereby  rendered  men  of  worth:  on  the  contrary,  dig- 


'  Th«  per8«n  here  spoken  of  was  probablj  Zeno,  inrentor  of  logic,  and 
tbo  tyrant  aUad«4  4o,  KMrehtui  of  lUefty  a^aiatt  wbom  Zeao  bad  forsMd  a 

conspiracy. 

'  Biuiru,  kinp:  of  Xgjpi,  a  ervel  tjraBi,  is  raid  to  bare  l>«ea  the  son  of 
Neptune  ;iiul  of  Lilijn.  He  Ti?e(t  to  5acriflcc  ?trnn;:eT?  to  Jnpiter  ;  bnt  -i^-lnUt 
be  was  preparing  to  put  HerotUes  to  death  in  tbb  manuer,  JUereules  overcame 
him,  and  tMrriSeod  both  Um  and  bis  ton  to  Jopiter  upon  the  earn*  altar. 

'  The  bifltoiy    Ragulnt,  tba  Ckmoas  Emaaa  aoMvl,  is  ttaiirersany  kaown. 
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nities  serve  only  to  betray  them,  and  to  e.xjiose  their  want  of 
merit.  But  for  what  reason  does  all  this  liiippen?  'T is  be- 
cause you  take  a  pleasure  in  privin«r  false  names  to  things; 
names  contrary  to  their  luiLuie.s,  and  iuconsisteut  with  their 
eflTecls  :  thus  you  dignify  riches,  power,  and  honors  with  names 
they  have  do  title  to.  In  fine,  we  may  say  the  same  of  all  the 
faron  of  fortone :  we  may  truly  conclade,  that  she  has  nothing 
to  bestow  that  is  really  desirable,  nothing  that  is  natnnllj  good ; 
.that  she  is  not  inseparably  attached  to  men  of  merit,  and  that 
she  does  not  render  vlrtaons  those  to  whom  she  adheres. 


ADYEBSE  rOBTUinB  OfTKN  FBOflTABLE.^ 

Do  not,  however,  believe,  continaed  Philosophy,  that  I  am 
an  implacable  enemy  to  Fortane,  and  delight  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  her.  I  grant  yon,  that  this  inconstant  dame  some- 
times deserves  well  of  rannkind ;  I  mean  when  she  discovers 
iHTsclf  to  them;  when  she  uuveils  her  countenance  and  displays 
h(  r  manners.  Perhaps?  yon  do  not  understand  me.  What  I 
want  to  tenrh  you  ia  indeed  so  surprisintr,  that  I  am  at  a  Iofs 
to  find  words  to  express  myself.  I  Bay  that  adverse  Fortune 
is  in  reality  more  benefit:ial  to  mankind  than  prosperous  For- 
tune. The  latter,  wliile  she  fondly  throws  forth  her  caresses, 
and  would  fain  persuade  us  that  happiness  resides  only  with 
her,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  she  appears ;  the  former  ap- 
pears what  she  really  is,  displaying  by  her  vicissitudes  her 
nataral  inconstancy.  The  one  decelTes ;  the  other  instrocts. 
This,  by  a  fallacious  show  of  good,  delndes  and  enslaves  the 
mind ;  that,  by  discofering  the  fioctuating  natore  of  hnman 
happiness,  enlarges  and  restores  it  to  its  native  freedom.  The 
one  we  behold  blown  np  with  vanity,  light,  wavering,  and  in- 
capable of  reflection ;  whilst  the  aspect  of  the  other  is  humble, 
patient^  and  wise  with  her  experience  in  the  school  of  affliction. 
In  fine^  prosperous  Fortune,  by  her  blandishments,  leads  men 
astray  from  the  true  good ;  but  on  the  other  band,  adverse 
Fortune,  by  her  rip^ors,  teaches  them  wherein  real  happiness 
consists,  and  conducts  thrm  to  it.  T.ct  me  now  ask  yon  this 
one  qiiostion :  Is  it  an  inconsiderable  service  tliat  this  Inttor 
has  done  you,  vexatious  and  odious  as  you  think  her,  in  put- 


'  Sweet  ar«  th«        of  adremitr, 
Whii  h,  like  \ho  toiid,  ngly  and  votiom-mi, 
W^eari  jet  »  preclooa  jew«I  tu  his  head. 

A§  Tom  Mte  a.  A«tU.8wMl. 
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ting  the  fidelity  of  joar  friends  to  a  trial  ?  She  has  separated 
the  trae  from  the  false:  by  her  departure  she  has  carried  off 
hers,  and  left  yonrs.  At  what  price  woald  not  yon  have  pur- 
chased such  a  service,  when  you  were  at  the  height  of  your 
Imaginary  felicity  1  Forbear  then  to  deplore  the  wealth  yoa 
haye  lost,  as  yon  hare  found  riches  of  infinitely  greater  yalue— 
jfovr  friendi. 


OONFID£NO£  IN  GOD. 


Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  most  be  conclnded,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  remains  unconstrained  and  inviolahle;  and 
that  those  laws  cannot  be  considered  as  unjust,  which  assign 
rewards  and  punishments  to  men,  whose  actions  are  in  no  re- 
spect under  the  compulsion  of  necessity.  We  ought  therefore 
to  comfort  ourselves  with  this  reflection,  that  Qod,  who  sits  on 
high,  perceives  everything,  knows  perfectly  what  is  to  happen; 
and  that  the  eternal  presence  of  his  knowledge,  concurring  with 
the  future  quality  of  our  actions,  engages  him  always  to  dis- 
pense rewards  to  the  good,  and  punishments  to  the  wicked. 
The  confidence  which,  for  this  reason,  wc  repose  in  God,  can- 
not be  vain  or  fruitless;  neither  will  tlic  prnyfrs  wc  address  to 
him  l)e  inefficacious,  when  they  proceed  trom  a  heart  which  is 
pure  and  upright.  Detest,  then,  and  flee  every  vice  ;  cultivate 
and  pursue  every  virtue;  exalt  your  mind  to  God,  tlie  only 
true  hope;  and  oflfer  up  yonr  prayers  wiili  bumiliiy  to  iiis 
throne.  If  you  are  ingenuous,  yon  must  confess  the  strict 
obligation  that  yuu  are  under,  to  live  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  wisdom  and  probity,  as  you  know  that  all  your  actions  are 
performed  under  the  eye  of  an  all-discerning  Judge. 
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—  ,  Florus  on,  570 

■■         —  expulsion  from  Rome,  3fii 
Cato,  Lucan's  character  of,  62i 
Cato's  speech  on  the  Catiline 
coniipirators,  422 


Catnllns, 
Catullus'  rerses  to  himself, 
Cerberus,  Iloaiod's  description  of, 
Change  of  place  no  change  of 

mind. 

Chariot-race,  Sophocles*  descrip- 
tion of, 

Chatham,    Lord,    one    of  bis 

speeches. 
Children,  traininff  of, 

Chilo,  of  Lace  dam  on, 
Chloc,  Martial's  lines  to, 
Choice  of  Hercules,  by  Xenophon, 
Christian!*,  their  persecutions  by 
Trajan, 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tnllins, 

character  of,  by  Velleina, 
and  Dtiuiu^ilhenes,  by  Loo 


412 
414 

U4 

m 


ginns, 


compared   with  Demos- 

thenci, 

 ,  lines  to,  by  Catullus, 

-,  Suetonius'  character  of. 


Cimon,  Nepos'  character  of, 
Cities,  in  what  their  excellence 
lies. 

City  and  country,  Martial's  lines 

on, 

Claudia,  Statins'  lines  to  his  wife, 
Claudius  Nero,  joy  at  his  victory, 
Cleanthea, 
Cleobnlas,  of  Lindua, 
Cleveland,  C.  D.,  his  edition  of 

Theophrastus, 
Cleveland's  Grectsn  Antiquities, 
CI  udiu,  the  lady-love  of  Caluliui, 
"  Cloudh"  of  Aristophanes, 
Clough's  edition  of  Plutarch, 
Cnemon  and  Damnippus,  dia- 
logue, 

Coleridge,  Henry  Nelson,  on  Ho- 
mer, 

Comedy,  new  and  old,  in  Athens, 
Competency,  Juvenal's  lines  on, 

Confidence  in  God, 
Couiicieuce,  Horace's  lines  on, 
,  Juvenal's  lines  on. 
Conservatives,  their  character, 
Consolntinne  Pbilo^ophiap, 
Content,  Tibullus'  lines  on, 
Contentment  an  impregnable  fort- 
ress. 

Contrast,  the,  by  Moschus, 
Convivial,  by  Alcaus, 

Cornelius  Ncpos, 
Council  of  the  Gods, 
Country  and  city,  Martial's  lines 

on, 
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Country  and  city  life,  Horace's 

lines  on,  Afifi 

 ,  love  of,  lifl. 

Couple,  a  bad, 

Cowper'fl  remarks  on  an  ode  of 
Horace, 

— — ^  translation  of  Horace,  4&2 
Crispus,  Cains  Salnstias, 

Crccpus,  Pluto,  etc.,  dialogue  be- 
tween, Ufi 

Crocodile,  Herodotus'  descrip- 
tion of  the,  IA& 

Crown,  Demosthenes'  oration  on 
the, 

Cupid  and  the  bee,  Anacreon,  1& 

 the  fowler,  Bion's,  2Ifl 

 ,  sale  of,  by  Mvleoger,  286 

Curiatii  and  Horatii,  battle  of, 

Cnrtins,  Qaiatus,  ^  ; 

Cynegeticufs,  by  Xeuuphon,  167  j 

Cynic  philosophers,  325 
Cynthia  in  the  country,  by  Ti- 

biillus.  ^ 

 ,  Propertius'  lines  to,       AhO.  \ 

Cyropeedia,  by  Xenophon,  Ifil  1 
Cyrus,  death  of,  by  Xenophon,  1111 
 the  Great,  his  tomb,         au  | 

Danae,  lamentation  of,  81  | 

Darius  and  Alexander,  Cnrtins'  I 

account  of, 
Death,  an  honorable,  desired,      2ilil  ] 

 ,  its  certainty,  by  Simonides,  fi3  ' 

  no  evil,  hy  Cicero,  liM 

 ,  remembrance  after,  ID 

Deity,  the  goodness  of,  Socrates' 

remark."  on,  112 
Delia,  lines  to,  by  Tibullus,  41i 

Demosthones,  228 
  compared  with 

Cicero,  ^ 
.  denounced  by 

i^schines,  2AA 
Detraction,  Horace's  lines  on.  AM. 
Detractor,  lines  to  a,  by  Martial,  66.'j  , 
Diofoogenes,  estate  of,  by  Isa^us,  21h. 
Dido's  passion  for  ^neas,  AM  I 

Dionysitis  Balicarnassns,  2Sli ' 

]>iodorus  Sicnlas,  21L1 
Distaff,  lines  on,  by  Theocritus,  2&Si. 
Diseases,  their  features  and 

furmtt, 

Doddridge,  Dr.,  lines  on  life,  82 
Drunkenness,  Pliny  on,  634 
Druids,  the,  by  Cessar,  AM 

Earth,  its  nature,  by  Pliny,  t2B. 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  ^ 


52* 


Egyptian  dog,  iElian's  account  of,  ^Zl 

Elepy  on  Lesbift's  sparrow,  413 

Elephants,  battle  between,  282 
Eloquence,  power  of,  by  Iso- 

crates,  212 

Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  2M 

End  of  life*  to  be  considered,  202 

Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  m 

Envy,  nature  of,  by  Menantler  ,  2h2. 
Epuminoudas,  Nepos'  character 

of,  aiA 

Epictetus,  2U 

Epistolee  Heroidum  of  Grid,  AM. 

Kquality  of  the  human  race,  511 

Equanimity,  by  Archilochus,  &2 

Erntion,  Marttol's  lines  to,  566 

Ei'timation,  true  standard  of,  299 

EaripideSf  121 

Europii  seized  by  Jupiter,  488 

EurymedoD,  epitaph  on,  2^ 

Evening  star,  Bion's  hymn  to,  2&fi 

Exile  of  Ovid,  ABl 

Fabius,  Florus'  character  of,  560 

Faithless  Lesbia,  Catullus  to,  Alh 

Falsehood.  Ilomor  on,  3fi 

Fame,  its  character,  4R6 

 ,  literary,  value  of, 

Fastorum  of  Ovid,  AM 

Feast,  the  true,  SM 

Fell,  Dr.  John,  lines  on,  &M 
Felton,  President  C.  C,  on  Homer,  2B 

Fenton'.s  lines  on  Tibullu?,  Ah2 
Flaccas,  Qnintus  Hora- 

tius,  ^ 

Flattery,  Theophrastus  on,  2i8 
Plora», 

Fortune  as  opposed  to  character, 

 ,  the  terms  of,  fi^ 

Four  best  things,  by  Simonides,  83 

Francis'  linesi  on  Pindar,  1111 

Freedom,  Homer's  definition  of,  Ififl 

  and  slavery,  2fl0 

French  itifldel?,  how  made,  Sfifi 

Friendship,  Cicero's  treatise  on,  283 

 ,  offices  of,  by  Cicero,  3512 

 ,  true  test  of,  3112 

Friend,  the  necessity  of  a,  Ml 

Future  life,  Cicero's  views  of,  30 <> 

—  state,  Socrates'  views  of,  lfi3 

Galgacus'  address  to  his  soldiers, 

Tacitus,  bl& 

Garland,  the,  by  Meleager,  285 

Gaul?,  account  of,  by  Cessar,  406 

Georgics  of  Virgil,  A21 

German,  Csesar's  account  of,  '  408 
German  tribes, Tacitus'  account  of, 
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Giants,  battle  of,  by  Hesiod,  611 
Gludsituuo's,  W.        Sluditfs  on 

Homer,  22 
Qod  all  <eemff,  ZUl 

 ,  confidence  in,  B13 

—  ordaios  all  things  (Seneca),  LlH 
Golden  age,  by  Ovid,  ia2 

 .  Tihullus'  lines  on,  ^ 

Gold,  Anacreon's  lines  on, 

Good  nature,  power  of  (Ovid),  4SQ 

Goodliest  and  wickedness,  their 

conso(juonces,  M 
Gorgias  of  Plato,  lUfl 
Graces,  the  gifla  of,  2H^ 
Gra«iihopper,  Anaoreon'a  lines 

on  the,  15 
Gray's  b»rd,  1112 

 imitation  of  Pindar,  IQh 

Great  men,  their  biimhle  origin, 

 ,  the  truly,  by  Martial,  iiili 

Greatness,  true,  303 
Grote  on  the  religious  temper  of 

Hurudotu«,  152 
Guilty,  future  ])uni.Hhment8  of,  442 

Habitation,  the  best, 

HanJiihal'si  t^pi-cch  to  Scipio,  4S1 

Happiness  founded  on  wisdom,  508 

 not  in  fortune,  G112 

 not  in  power  or  honors,  610 

 ,  public,  221 

 ,  true,  aim 

 ,  trtie,  by  Solon,  Tfl 

Harmony  of  the  stars,  51' 7 

Heautontimoroumenos,   by  Te- 

rence,  3&I 
Hector  and  Andromache,  parting 

of,  M. 
Hecuba  of  Euripides,  lines  from 

the,  U2 
Helen,  description  of,  by  JBschy- 

Ins,  21 

 ,  lament  for  loss  of,  fil 

 ,  meaning  of  her  name,  fill 

Helen's  lauieuUttion  over  Hector,  411 
HellenicsB,  by  Xenophon,  IM 
Hercules,  choice  of,  by  Xenophon,  112 
,  lines  on,  by  Theocritus,  2hA 
 ,  the  infant,  by  Pindar,  IM 

Herodotus,  lA^ 
Hero,  the,  by  Tyrtn?u.«i,  &h 
Herrick's  linci  on  a  maid,  287 

Hcsiod.  hi 
Hiero,  by  Xenophon,  167 
"Higher  Law,"   Sophocles  on 

the,  m 
Hipparcbicus,  by  Xenophon,  lAl 
History,  its  ieaohings.  2fi2 


Bomer,  H 

Houiurio  ballade,  by  Dr.  Magino,  hi 
Honey  stealer,  2^ 
Hfinors  bej^towed  by  Athenian?,  212 
Ilouornbltt  death  to  be  preferred, 
Honorable,  the,  what  lit  it  ?  224 
Hope,  its  universality, 

Horace,  1^ 
Horace's  lines  on  Pindar,  101 

 lines  on  Tibullus,  444 

Horatii  and  Curiatii,  battle  of,  412 
Hospitality,  Homer  laws  of,  41 
Ilumanitas,  its  meaning,  ^•'3 
Humanity,  Terence  on,  343 
Human  life,  by  Hopbocles,  1S4 

  nature,  Persiua'  lines  on,  ^04 

  wishes,  vanity  of, 

Hunting  and  reading, 

"I  do  not  lore  thee,"  by  Martini,  561 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  29 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  Senec»*a 

remarks  on,  5IS 
Infants,  their  treatment  at  Rome,  52d 
Infidelity  and  slavery,  3fifi 
Instttutiones  Orntorino,  579 
Iphigenitt,  sacrifice  of, 
Iron  age,  by  Ovid,  493 

Isaens,  214 
Isaiah  and  the  Pollio  of  Virgil,  429 

Isocratcs,  210 
Italy,  praises  of,  by  Virgil,  4^ 

Jamcson^s,  Mrs.,  remarks  on  An- 
tigone and  Cordelia,  I2d 

Jason  and  Medea,  interview  be- 
tween, 211 

Johnson's.  Dr.,  lines  on  "To- 
morrow," 564 

Jones',  Sir  Wm.,  imitation  of 
AlcsDUs,  fiA 

Joy  in  Rome  on  the  victory  of 
Claudius,  411 

Julius  Csosar,  Pliny-s  character 
of,  ^ 

Julius  Martialis,  Martial's  lines 
to,  h&h. 

Jupiter,  Cleanthes*  hymn  to,  2M 

Justice,  an  omnipotent  shield,  302 
Justin,  fiM 
Juvonsil,  5^ 
,  Suetonius'  remarks 


on, 


Kindness,  its  power, 
Know  thyself,  Juvenal  on, 

  and  others. 

Knowledge,  innate  love  of. 
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Legacy,  the  best,  for  ohildren,  ^ 

Lepitimnte  objects  of  wUhefl, 
Leiibia,  Catullus'  lines  to,  414 
Lesbia'fl  sparrow,  by  Catullas,  413 
Lewiii,  Tayler,  hiseilitlon  of  Plftto,  IM 
Liberality,  Aristotle's  remarkg  on,  2Jil 
Liberty,  true,  by  Earipidos,  113 
Lioinius,  Horace's  ode  to,  4&1 
Life,  Lncinn  on,  22fi 

 ,  by  Menander,  2hl 

 ,  its  anoertainty,  by  Bimonides,  82 

Litf  rary  fame,  Sappho's  linee  on,  12& 


Livins,  Titas, 
Louginu% 

on  Homer, 


21 
22B 


M^Imoth,  his  notes  on  Cicero,  3^ 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  XenO' 

phon,  Ifil 
Mcnandcr,  2Ail 

Menander  copied  by  Platitn?, 
Meuippusand  Mercury,  dialogue,  H2i) 


and  Sardanapalus, 


318 

211 
329 


liOflsea  only  restorations, 
Luve  a  fugitive,  by  Mu^fans, 

 ,  efl%y  of,  by  Tibullus, 

,  first,  lines  on,  by  Euripides,  143 

 ,  Sappho's  lines  on, 

 ,  universal,  by  Lucretius, 

Lover  of  mankind, 
Lover's  mesipajE:?.  by  Meleager, 
leap,  Ovid's  lines  uo. 


12& 

2m 

4^*8 
619 
312 

b2A 
3311 
523 
216 
459.  Ml 
4fi3 
204 


Lacan, 
Lncian, 
Lucre  tins. 

Luxury  the  bane  of  nations, 

  a  foe  to  genius, 

 ,  Juvenal's-  lines  on, 

Lyoeuu),  Aristotle, 
Lydia,  Horace's  odes  to. 
Lyre,  Horace's  address  to, 
Lysias, 

Mackentie,  Dr.  Shelton,  on  the 

Homerio  ballad?,  51 
Maginn,  Dr.  William,  on  Homer,  29 
Man,  as  self-dependent,  2fiA 

 ,  his  nature,  by  Pliny,  52ft 

— —  the  race  of,  Homer,  31 
Man's  inhumanity  to  roan,  531 
Karcat  TnUinB  Cic«ro,  211 
Marpri'te.x,    poem   attributed  to 

Homer,  29 
Maro,  Pubiius  Virgil2ii%  A2h 
Martial,  5^ 
Maxims  of  ChiTo,  U 

 of  TliiUes,  fifl 

Blecicnas,  the  friend  of  Horace,  Ah& 

 ,  Horace's  ode  to,  457 

Medea  of  Euripides,  openinj;  of,  143 
— —  and  Jason,  interview  be- 
tween, 211 
Meeting  of  -^neas  and  Dido  in 

the  infernal  regions,  441 

Meleag^er,  285 

Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  called,  2^ 


Men  remarkable  for  wisdom, 

Mental  Power  r*.  Physieal, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  lines  from. 
Mercury's  mission  to  the  King 

of  Thebes,  552 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  485 
Middletou's  Life  of  Cicero,  381,  ^ 
Military  valor,  by  Tyrt»uf,  Gi 
Milton's  imitation  of  the  Alcestis,  IT^B 

  lines  on  Aristotle,  216 

  lines  on  Demosthenes,  22& 

  lines  on  Lycidas,  2Iil 

  lines  on  Plato,  1 SS 

  lines  on  Socrates,     109,  1 7U 

  translation  of  Horace,  4o9 

Mind  is  its  own  place  (Terence),  3M 
Minerva  arming  hers^elf  for  battle,  34 

 ,  bath  of,  by  Callimaohas,  2M 

Miser,  Horace's  ode  to  a,  4fl4 

 ,  play  of  the,  by  Plautns,  352 

Mitchell's  remarks  on  Socrates,     1 1 1 

 '  Xenophott,  lfi6 

Mob,  character  of  a,  301 
Monody  on  Bion,  by  Moschns,  277 
Moral  sentences  of  Periander,  73 

liloscbvif,  21It 
Mourner,  the  false  and  the  true,  661 
Muuford's,  William,  translation 

of  Homer,  33 
Mnslo  and  beauty,  by  Meleager,  2HH 
— — — ,  power  of,  by  Pindar,  104 
 ,  of  the  spheres,  527 

Newra,  lines  to,  by  Tibullus,  447 

Nero's  treatment  of  Seneca,  5Q7 

Night,  a  tempestuous,  553 

Ni;ibt-i'cene,  oy  Homer,  38 

Novum  Organon  of  Lord  Baoon,  218 

Numa,  character  of,  2M 

Odypsey  of  Homer,  31 
(Economicus,  by  Xeaophon,  167 
(Edipus,  his  history,  85 
■  -  ■  -  ■  Tyrannus,  by  Sophocles, 

134.  135 

Oratory,  its  asefblness  discussed, 
Orator,  what  is  essential  to  the 

true,  582 
Orestes  murdering  his  mother,  ^ 
Organon  of  Aristotle,  218 
Ostracism  of  Aristides,  3I1S 
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Ovid.  AM 

Ovid '8  letter  on  his  own  exile,  4iil 

  prediction  of  his  own 

fame,  4S1 

Pagan  ceremonies,  ridicule  of^  2hl 

Pnndorn's  box,  by  IIe?iod,  bR 
Papirius  Pirtu?,  Cicero's  letter  to,  401 
Parabasis,  from  tho  "Birds"  of 

Aristophanes,  l&fi 
Peace,  blessings  of,  by  Aristo- 
phanes, 181 
Penelope,  introduction  of,  &1 
,  her  la-st  appearance,  bA. 
Penn's.  Granville,  translation  of 
Virgil's  PoUio,  A22 

■  Granville,  argument  of 

Iliad,  3fl 
Persia,  war  against,  21^ 

Pcriander,  of  Corinth,  12 
PeripaU'tic  Philosophers,  21& 
Peroration  of  a  disooursey  b&h. 

PcrsiuB,  &ii2 
Pharsalia,  battle  of,  iOS. 
Philanthropist  the  only  rirtnons 

man,  2^ 
Philip  and  Alexander,  by  Aolns 

Gellius,  (mi 

 ,  Justin  on,  SM 

 Demosthenes  on,  23i 

—  and  the  Athenians,  221 

Philosopher  answers  a  coxcomb,  603 
Philos$ophera,  sale  of,  by  Lucian, 
Philosophy,  Lucretius  in  praise  of,  3ft 7 
Phyllis,  Ilorace's  ode  to,  A&h 
Physical  Power  vs.  Mental,  211 
Physician,  the,  his  daily  business, 

Pindar,  m 

Pittacns,  of  Mitylene,  Zl 
Pisistratus  collects  the  books  of 

Homer,  21 
Plnguo  at  Athens,  IM 

Plato,  IM 
Plato's  humility,  .£lian  on,  Z21 

■  lines  on  Aristophanes,  llfi 
—        sublimity,  Longinus  on, 

Plantns,  M2 
Pleai^ant  things,  what  are  they?  22^ 
Pleasures  of  rural  life, 

Pliny  the  Elder,  b2& 
•  and  Tttcittts  compared, 

by  Browne,  &I2 

Pliny  the  Yonncer,  bAii 

Pint  arch,  ZM 
Pococko'fl  view  of  Herodotus,  112 
Poetry,  origin  of,  222 

 ,  two  kinds  of,  22A 

Pollio,  Asinius,  42fl 


Pollio  of  Virgil,  422 

Polybiaft,  2M 
Pompey,  character  of,  by  Vel- 

leius,  MS 
 and  Csssar,  Lacan's 

lines  on,  &21 

 ,  death  of,  by  Luean, 

  Velleius, 

 flight  of,  by  Lncan,  523. 

Pope's  lines  on  Homer,  25. 

 Pindar,  IM 

 Socrates,  lilii 

 Tibullus, 

Popular  applause,  its  worth,  by 

Pereius, 
Pot  of  Gold,  Plautus'  play  of, 
Potter's  remarks  on  Euripides,  liiS 
Poverty.  hone?t.  by  Hesiod,  fiil 
Precepts  of  Pitlacus,  11 
Priam  begging  for  the  body  of 

Hector, 

Prior's  lines  on  Pindar,  IQl 
Prodigality  and  avarice,  220. 
Progress  of  poesy,  by  Gray,         1 05 
Prometheus  bound, 
Prometheus'  invocation,  ^sohy- 
lus,  ft5 

  proud  defiance  of 

Jove,  ftS 
PropcrtinSy  AAl 
Property  not  ourselres,  2fifi 
Propylica,  what  it  wasi,  2^ 
Protagoras,  by  what  led  to  philo< 

sophy,  fiill 
Providence,  retributions  of,  by 

Hesiod,  58 
Prudential  maxims  of  Cleobnlns,  12 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  2^ 
Public  happiness,  foundation  of,  221 
Pupils,    their    feelings  towards 

their  teacher,  li&l 
Pyrrha,  Horace's  ode  to,  458,  -139 
Pyrrho  on  life  and  death,  Ml 
——'  tho  sceptic,  327 
Pythagoras,  his  tenets,  Z21 
  Justin's  acoonni  of,  MI 

nintilian, 
uintas  Cnrtins, 

Quintius  Ovidius,  Martial's  lines 

to,  liSth. 

Tlampay's,    Prof.,    remarks  on 
Livy,  413 

 remarks  on  Lucian,  h2^ 

— —  remarks  on  Quintilian,  579 
Ra9h  judgments,   Seneca's  re- 
marks on,  &1Q 
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Bawlinson's  •dition  of  Hcrodo- 

tas.  14fl 
Bondinep?  when  ?TinimoDed,  2flfi 
Heading  and  huntiDg,  638 
Reason  peculiar  to  man,  hlh 
Remedia  Amorifl  of  Orid, 
Retirement  and   ttady  reeom« 

mended,  537 
Retribution,  fbtnre,  liiZ 
Richest  no  bar  to  care,  2^ 

 ,  true,  Seneca's  remarks  on,  613 

■    .  use  of,  Menander,  2Ii2 

Rich,  those  who  are  trulj, 
Rnman  Republic,  Sallust  on,  ^Ift 
Roman?,  their  early  spirit,  &fifi 
Rome,  consternation  in,  in  Be- 

cond  Punic  War,  llfi 
 described  by  Taeitnt,  tlL. 


 ,  its  state,  Lacan's  lines  OB,  b21 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  lines  from,  2&I 
Rose,  the,  by  Anacreon,  Zfl 
Kubioon,  Cii;sar'i<  pa^^age  of,  b2Z 
Rnler,  iht  qualifioationi  of,  So« 

crates  on,  117 
Rumor,  its  character,  4B& 
Rural  life,  by  Virgil,  422 
Ruskin's  remarks  on  Aristopha- 

ne«,  IS^ 

Salamis,  battle  of,  by  iFIfchylus,  67 
'  ,  Lytiaa  on, 
Sallast,  A1& 
Sanborn's,  Prof.,  remarka  on  the 

Roman  satirists,  455 
Sappho,  122 

Sappho's  lines  as  quoted  by  Lon* 
ginus,  i21 

8captepy1e,  the  retreat  of  Tfaa- 
eydides,  IM 

Scipio,  Pablins  Cornelius,  his 
speech  in  &vor  of  inrading 
Afriea,  ilS 

Scythian  ambassadors,  Cnrtius' 
speech  of,  hhl 

Self-examination,  Persiua*  lines 

on,  bfU 
Seneca,  hM 

Sententious  wisdom  of  Bias,  72 

Seren  ajfain^t  Thebes,  Hi 
Seven  Wise  Illon  of  Greece,  (S. 

Sewall,  W.,  remarks  of,  on  Aris- 
tophanes, 177 

Seward,  VVm.  H.,  on  the  "High- 
er Law,"  121 

Sbeffu  ld's  lines  on  Homer,  2h. 

Shelh-y's  translation  of  Plato,  Ifil 

Showers  of  arrows  aad  snow 
compared,  2fi 


Silver  age,  by  Orid, 
Simonides, 

Simmtas'  lines  on  Sophocles, 
Sin,  retribution  for, 
SlaTory  among  the  Romans, 
— —  dwarfs  the  intellect,  by 
Longinus, 

Homer's  opinion  of. 


Sleep,  care  of,  OVid'fl  deeerip- 
tion, 

■      Statins'  lines  on. 
Slothful  habits,  Persius  on. 
Smith,  Philip,  his  remarks  on  So- 
phocles, 


402 

80 

m 

224 

il 
4fi0 

121 


Smyrna,  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  25 


Socrates, 

— —  and  Alcibiodes, 
death  of. 


Socrates'  defence, 

equanimity,  i£Uan  on, 


109 
332 
lft3 

388 
60 
12fi 
389 


Solon  as  a  poet, 
Solon,  of  Athens, 
Sopliocles, 
Soul,  immortality  of,  by  Cicero, 
its  immortality,  remarks  of 
Seneca,  616 
Spender's  lines  on  the  da^  of 

labor,  B2 
Sphinx,  her  riddle, 
Sprague,  Charles,  lines  on  TTomer,  26 
"  Homer 


and  Virgil, 

lines  on  Pindar, 


Spring,  lines  on,  by  Meleager, 
return  of,  Anacreon, 


464 
UU 
388 
U 
68 
661 
621 
613 
336 


State,  what  constitutes  a? 

Statins, 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  by  Bryden, 
Study,  Seneca's  remarks  on. 
Sublime  expressions,  eonree  of, 

■  '  '■     ,  wh&tciream- 

stances  produce,  336 
Success  depends  on  one's  sel(  fiM 

Snetonins,  6M 
Suffering,  patience  under,  &2 
Sulpicia,  Tibullus'  lines  to,  448 
Summer  employments,  by  Pliny,  641 
Sumner,  Charles,  hi?  great  speech,  2^ 
 on  the  ' '  Higher 

Law,"  131 
,  George,  on  conserratism,  HQ 
San  eclipsed,  Pindar's  lines  on,  108 
Superiority  of  a  man.  what  is  it?  297 
Superstition,  Theophra.otus  on,  24fi 
Suppliants,  the,  by  ^schylus,  B6 
Swift's  linef  on  the  Ep^ptian  dog,  331 
Swimming,  an  essential  exercise 

to  the  Romans,  3M 


622 


SylU,  his  horrible  proscriptions, 
Symposiam,  by  Xenopbon, 

Tacitns, 

Talfourd,  Thomas  Noon,  on  Ho« 
mer, 

Teacher,  choice  of,  by  Quintilian, 
 taught,  by  Bion, 

Temper,  bad,  hy  Mennnder, 
Ten  tbousaud,  retreat  of, 

Terence, 
Terentia,  Cicero's  letter  to, 
Thales,  of  Mtl«tiu, 
Themistoclef», 

Theocritnt, 
Theogony  of  JIe.>»iod, 
Theophrastns, 
Thesmopboria,  the, 
Thirty  tyrant!?,  Lypins  on, 
TbotUiSOD's  liues  on  Homer, 
■  iSoc  rates, 

Thncydidcs, 
—  conduct  Tindicated, 


Tbyrsis  and  the  goatherd, 

TibnlluB, 
Time,  changes  made  by, 
Tithonus, 

To-morrow,  lines  by  Marshall, 
Tragedies  of  Seneca,  ten. 
Training  of  children, 
Trajan,  Pliny's  panegjrrlo  on, 
Trajan's  directions  to  IMiny  about 

the  Chrintians, 
Trebntiu5,  Cicero's  letter  to, 
Tristium  of  Ovid, 
Triumvirates,  first  and  second. 
Truth,  H9  paramount  importance, 
-  -■    ,  what  is  it? 
Tnllia,  Cicero's  letter  to, 
TusouIansB  Quaastiones, 
Tyler,  Prof.  W.  S.,  remarks  on 
Plato, 

TyrtajuB, 
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639 
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Ulysses,  address  to,  in  Homer, 
■  discovering  himself  to  bis 

father,  Al 
—  in  the  cave  of  Polyphe- 

mixs,  41 
Unfortunate  neglected, 

Vale,  description  of,  by  Earipides,  1^ 
Vanity  of  human  wishes,  589 


Yenns,  Sappho's  hymn  to, 
Yerres,  the  praetor,  denounced  bj 
Cicero, 

Yernal  showers,  by  Lucretius, 
Yineent's  Yoyage  of  Neaxohos, 

Horace's  ode  to, 


123 


Yirgin's  offering  to  Yenns, 
Yirtue,  Simonidef'  lines  on, 
— — ^—  the  only  nobility, 

to  be  sought  for  itself, 
Yow  of  lore,  by  Meleager, 


263.  2M. 


82.  S3 
2M 


Wakefield's,  Gilbert,  edition  of 
Homer,  32 

Waller's  lines  on  love,  288 
War,  couccquenees  of,  167 

 ,  hatefulness  of,  by  Homer, 

 ,  spoils  of,  by  Alcieu?. 

Warton's  translation  of  Virgil,  428 
Wealth,  its  disposition,  221 

 ,  true,  Lucian,  329 

Webster.  Daniel,  hie  great  ypeech,  2M 
West  s  Pindar,  IHI 
When  spring  adorns  the  dewy 

scene,  73. 
Wickedness  of  the  age  of  Jave* 

nal,  m. 
Wilkinson's  edition  of  Herodo- 

tUf, 

Winter  employments, 

Hesiod^s  description  of^ 


118 
U2 
69 
6ft2 
5M 
4  Si 
21»S 
3fi^ 


Wisdom,  value  of, 
Wiahes,  their  legitimate  objects, 
Wolsey,  hh  fail  from  j>ower. 
Woman,  her  true  adornment, 
Women,  Terence's  lines  on, 
Woylsey,  D.  D.,  Eev.  T.  D.,  on 

PlJb,  m 
Works  and  Days,  by  Hesiod,  61 
World  ignorant  of  it?  best  men,  hAH 
Wur^hip  acceptable  to  the  Gods,  297 
Writing,  Horace's  directions  for, 

Xonophon,  IM 
Xerxes  reviews  his  troops  at 
Abydos,  162 

Touth  a,  to  his  beloved,  by  Sap- 
pho, 223 

Zenobia,  Qneen  of  the  East,  125 
Zenophantei!  and  CtiUidemidc!*,  319 


▼eileins  Patcrcnlns,  AM  \  Zodiac,  the  twelve  signs  of  the,  3111 


THE  END. 
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WOBES  OH  TEE  EH6IISH  LAHOTAOE. 


1.  TH£  FIKST  BOOS  OF  ETTIEOLOOY :  designed  to  promote  precision  ia  the 

u^e,  and  to  fucilitato  the  Mc<|iiisiii>tn  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Englii'h  iaiii^uagc.  F«»r 
^c-cinners.  My  Jdm-jiIi  TIiomims,  M.D.,  Ac  I2ino,  pp.  261.  This  work  in  lb?  f.r*t 
volume  of  aserieii  ot  ctyinolugical  cla^^s-booka  of  which  the  reuiuinuig  two  voiamcs 
are  named  iniinediately  below.   Its  leadint^  fealurei  may  l>e  brieij  stated  tfaQs:— 

1.  The  uaturo  of  root3,  prefixes,  mid  .mifTixt;!,  iiiid  the  distinction  between  fkriliiitiTe 
nod  derivative,  sioiplc  and  compound  wordd,  ore  explained. 

2.  Tho  prefixes  and  sulfites  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  origin  are  given,  and  thvtr 
various  meanings  fullj  uid  clearly  stated  and  explained. 

3.  Exerei^es  are  given,  <le5ii;iie«l  pritnnrily  to  imprc.«?  f>n  the  inirv!  of  tlie  papil  tt« 
various  meanings  of  the  prefixes  and  sutlixcs,  and  also  tu  luiruaucc  tu  the  ouoijr^ui  uf 
the  wortls  of  oitr  language  generally. 

4.  The  ]«riiiei|>al  Latin,  Greek,  nuJ  other  roots  of  onr  langunge,  arranged  in  olj>ha- 
bctieal  order,  are  in.oertod;  and  under  each  is  placed  the  niore  important  Kn-,;lij>h 
words  derived  thorcfrom,  with  the  literal  or  eftfmoloijienl  meaning,  and  the pr^jn'r  or 
u«ii<>//y  ofrrpted  meaning  of  each  derivative  niiixod  to  it. 

6.  A  A''  y  i.^  appended,  referring  every  En;;li>h  word  in  the  preceding  vi-e  O.nl  irv 
to  it^  approjiriuto  Latin,  Urcck,  or  other  r<Mil,  and  thus  euatliug  tho  pupa  wUu  tt 
wholly  unacqaNinted  with  any  language  other  than  ottr  native  tongue  to  pursue  the 
Ktn(1_v  nf  l'ti_'lish  etym<'h>i»'y  Aviiljoiit  difTienlty. 

6.  Throughout  the  work  di;»tinclivo  kindi;  of  type  are  used  to  designate  clearly  the 
particttliir  portion  of  the  definition  of  each  English  derivative  eorrespondtni^  with  the 
root,  prolix,  and  suffix,  or  sueh  of  them  tis  couipo^o  the  derivative;  and  copiou.^  noUs 
arc  appended  ;  hy  wliich,  and  the  use  of  t!ie  iH.-^tiiH  iive  type?  ju!«t  referred  to,  the  cuu- 
nectiun  between  the  lift  ml  or  Ktymolmjicul  uud  the  i^rnper  or  %i»unll^  accejtttH 
meaning  of  the  English  derivatives  is  traced  and  fully  explained.  These  two  iu|H>ri- 
ant  feuturr>',  t!ni9  fully  carried  ont,  it  is  believed  are  peeiUuir  to  this  work,  and  add 
much  to  ii-s  value. 

2.  THE  CLASS  BOOK  OF  ETYMOLOGY.   I^y  Jnmes  Lynd,  AM,  Revised 

ctliiHtii,  edited  by  Jos<eph  Thomaa,  M.D.    12mo,  pp.  \i4ii>. 
The  e'^ntonts  of  this  volumo  are  as  fdllows,  vist» 

1.  Intr..(iuetf>ry  rhnpter»  ou  th«  Origin  of  language,  and  the  rise  and  progresiof 

the  English  lauguatge. 

2.  Chapter  od  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

3.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  roots  of  the  English  langunge  nrrnnged  in  alpha- 
betieul  on] IT,  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  £agU;ih  Words  derived  from  each  piiM«d 
under  it  ainl  ilcliiietl,  pp.  1G(. 

This  part  of  the  work  contains  a  considerably  larger  number  of  deriv.itivet  sad 
roots  than  the  CDrre-jpMiKliiiL,'  part  of"  Thomas's  Firxi  Book  of  Etymology." 

4.  Chapter  on  Engli.sh  words  principally  of  Gotlac  origin,  ]ip»  36* 
This  part  contains  about  one  thouiand  words  of  the  cla^s  designated. 

5.  Cbiiptcr  on  English  word.*  deri\  eJ  fV.im  the  Latin  through  the  French,  pp.  8. 
This*  cliapter  is  concise;  but  will  \w  found  valuable  to  the  advanced  pupiL 

0.  A  c.-uefuUy  prepared  table  of  Eu;ili>h  f^ynunymo-,  pp.  44. 
Of  i-~ential  value  to  the  pupil  engiigcd  at  eoiDp'K'-ilion. 

1.  The  c'Mw  lii'ling  chapter  is  a  Key,  referring  each  of  the  thirty  thousand  EnJrli^h 
derivative  word^  contained  in  "Oswald's  l:It,ymological  Dictionary,"  to  its  8|>prupriate 
rooL 

3.  AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIOI^ABY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAHGITAGSi  By 
John  Oi;w:ild.  With  a  Prefatory  Esoiiy  on  Teaehinji^  English  Composition  in  t^chooli 
f»n  l  Academies,  l-y  J.  M.  Keniry.  M.l).  N.'w  edition,  revised  nnd  riihirirv  1  I  y  .T  '-eph 
Tli(uua.<<,  M.U.  lo  whieb  it!  appended  a  A^jy  referring  tho  Eoglii^h  word*  coutatucd 
in  the  work  to  their  ai  propriute  Latin,  Greek,  or  other  roots.   12mo,  pp.  bW» 


Tho  cont«nt5  of  this  work  aro  briefly  aa  follows : — 

1.  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  Etymology, 
Ac.    By  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Kcaj^y.    Pp.  26. 

2.  Chiiptor  on  tho  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  of  the  English 
language.    By  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.    Pp.  38. 

The  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  root«  of  the  Englii<h  language,  arranged  in  alpha* 
Wtieal  order,  and  under  each  a  full  list  of  its  Englifh  derivatives.    Pp.  466. 

The  total  number  of  the  derivatives,  in  this  part,  is  about  thirty  thousand. 

4.  A  Kky,  referring  each  of  the  thirty  thou:Mtud  English  derivatives  to  its  appro- 
priate root.   B7  James  Lyiid,  A.M.   Pp.  5S. 

To  such  tciwhers  as  have  not  given  the  subject  of  English  etymology,  as  a  branch 
of  school  instruction,  mature  consideration,  the  publishers  would  merely  remark  that 
in  the  Common  or  Public  Grammar  Schools  of  the  largext  cities  of  our  country,  and 
in  many  others,  where  classical  studies  and  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  do 
not  find  place,  the  beneficial  efllects  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  this  »tu<ly,  in 
trnininff  the  miiida  <tf  the  pupUt  to  habit*  0/ aHitly$t«  aud general txntioit,  and  i'm  impartn. 
inff  to  them  a  t^rpMffk  knowledge  of  ihtir  mother-tonffuf,  has  been  fuUj%»roved  and 
admitted ;  and  that  in  academies  and  other  seminaries  where  classical  studies  aro 
pursued,  no  trilling  benefit  has  been  found  to  result  to  tho  pupils  from  the  pursuit 
of  this  study,  not  only  from  it«  leading  to  the  habitual  and  thorough  analysis  of  com- 
pound words,  but  from  itn  impart  in  j  a  knotclrdije  of  the  mcnniHif  of  acientijic  term$f 
which  are  derived  from  roota  rai«ly  found  in  the  classics  that  are  usually  read  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  « 

4.  HARRISON  ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT  STRUCTtlRE  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  12mo,  pp.  iVJ."}.  This  work  was  not  written  "to 
order;"  but  i:;  the  productton  of  a  ripe  scholar,  who  has  given  much  patient  research 
to  the  Bubjcct- 

From  numerous  commendatory  notices  of  the  work  by  the  Press,  the  few  Appended 

are  given  as  expressing  tho  views  conveyed  by  them  generally : — 

"Rarely  have  wo  b#«tt  more dlsai^ppoiDUsd— favourably  we  mean — than  by  the  exnnilnKtioo  of 
till*  liaii(li«>n»'  volume.  Tftke  It  all  in  all.  the  volume  V>fforPU«  (Ontahii*  more  valunbli*.  reii<labIo 
— yvn,  niul  uutrrttiining — mutter,  than  i»uy  work  wc  have  met  with  for  many  a  day." — Iiost*m 
Daily  Eitninff  TravtlUr. 

"  A  work  of  II  clasi4  of  which  English  literature  ha*  very  few.  and  of  which  there  Is  a  necewl 
i)rTery  many.... Mr.  Harrlwin'H  IkwK  nfTord.<  rapitnl  hinti»iigsinf>t  lack  of  pni'ljiion.  and  failure 
e(rert....lt  U  curious  and  entertainiog  enough  to  bo  put  on  ihe  parlor  table."— X>t/rrory  TP 
Ktm  Tvrk.  ^ 

"  Wp  rommend  It  to  the  fnvomble  attention  of  the  lovers  of  a  language  in  which  K 
of  lilHTty  I*'  to  l>c  pleailed  throughout  thf  world." — X.  V.  Obsmtr. 

AlUnretbor  the  lxK>k  is  h  delightful  one.   De.*i>rned  mainly  for  jschoolw  and  colJiy 
find  it.H  way  into  the  libmrle^  of  tncu  of  lettem  and  mvn  of  taj>te,  and  will  do  muy^ 
in^'Wiog  fault<<  ofBtyb"  in  many  modem  writcri!.   It  w  in  every  rt'upect  an  a/* 
which,  fur  ihe  .nake  of  the  language  we  love,  we  trust  may  have  a  very  exter 
I'mn'nfj  fiulhtin,  I*ftHaddphia. 

"  The  work  may  be  studic*!  with  the  (rreatcst  advantage,  and  tin  a  kbi'' 
would  find  a  most  u-^eful  pliiw  in  the  »<'lio«)l-nx»m."— 1'.  EvangtU^ 

•*The  rfv«>rend  author  ha.H  furni.<hod  a  volume  which  will  prov* 
dally  in  our  publii^*«h«)«il«i.'' — Pndfstant  CIturchman,  New  Ytirk, 

*'Tbe  corrtH-t  w-lxdar  if  apparent  at  every  step,  and  every  llti' 
himself  of  the  author'n  lalK>r.H."' — Thf  Pretbijterian,  I'hihvUl-' 

!*houlil  he  in  the  jH«.«.«c!iwion  of  every  teacher  or  puK 
Amtriran  C\>urifr.  J'ftUadrJpfiia. 

**  We  know  no  book  In  the  language  which  ii  so 
ordinary  comprfhon.«ion." — Xeal't  Saturday  Gaztttc 

**  We'are  »ati«fi»?d  that  no  KnjrUfh  student  who^ 
to  recognise  It  a?*  the  b€it*t  guide  extant  to  the  p' 
of  our  Irni^ue.   •    •    ♦    Jir.  |]arrir^>n  i.*  nt> 
\oviv\  Ktru<  lure  to  secure  an  area  for  the  - 
rfl'iiM's  to  admit  that  others  may  be  part' 
uc*.*,  and  nwl  no  other  critic  than  cor 

"This  mu.Kt  prove  to  the  student  v 
*    *    *    Wo  rp'/Jird  thin  diiwrtat' 
way  into  evi-ry  .•'ch<K)l,  a»  it  mi-- 
Sfieak  or  write  n^rrtwtly.  am^ 

prone." — JkUiimurt  IKitriot,  ^^^^  -—^^'k 


